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Abt.  I.  The  Works  of Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trices  Dublin :  Containing  additional  Letters,  Tracts  and  Po- 
ems, not  hitherto  published :  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor, by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  19  vol.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1815. 

TJy  far  the  most  considerable  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
-*-*  the  world  of  letters,  in  our  days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought  down  front 
the  supremacy  which  they  had  enjoyed,  without  competition,  for 
tile  best  part  of  a  century.  When  we  were  at  our  studies,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly  remember  that  every 
young  man  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift  and  Addison,  as  regu- 
larly as  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Horace.  All  who  had  any  tincture 
of  letters  were  familiar  with  their  writings  and  their  history  ; 
allusions  to  them  abounded  in  all  popular  discourses  and  all  am- 
bitious conversation  ;  and  they  and  their  contemporaries  were 
universally  acknowledged  as  our  great  models  of  excellence,  and 

? laced  without  challenge  at  the  head  of  our  national  literature; 
lew  books,  even  when  allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but  were  generally  read 
and  forgotten,  and  passed  away  like  the  transitory  meteors  of 
a  lower  sky ;  while  they  remained  in  their  brightness,  and  were 
supposed  to  shine  with  a  fixed  and  unalterable  glory. 

Ail  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well  altered  ;  and 
in  so  far  as  jjcrsons  of  our  antiquity  can  judge  of  the  training 
and  habits  of  the  rising  generation,  those  celebrated  writers  no 
longer  form  the  manual  of  our  studious  youth,  or  enter  neces- 
sarily into  the  institution  of  a  liberal  education.  Their  names, 
iedead,  are  st!i  familiar  to  our  ears;  but  their  writings  no  long- 
vol.  xxvii.  mq.  5%.  A 
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cr  solicit  our  habitual  notice,  and  their  subjects  begin  already  to 
fade  from  our  recollection.  Their  high  privileges  and  proud 
distinctions,  at  any  rate,  have  evidently  passed  into  other  hands* 
It  is  no  longer  to  them  thai  the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy„  of 
the  humble  with  admiration  ;  nor  is  ft  in  their  pages  that  the 
pretenders  to  wit .  and  eloauence  now  search  for  allusions  that 
are  sure  to  captivate,  and  illustrations  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
In  this  decay  of  their  reputation  they  have  few  advocates, 
and  nb  imitators :  And  from  a  comparison  of  many  observa- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  that  tbey  are  declined 
considerably  from  *  the  high  meridian  of  their  glory,*  and  may 
fairly  be  apprehended  to  be  c  hastening  to  their  setting.  *  Nei- 
ther is  it  time  alone  that  has  wrought  this  obscuration  $  for  the 
fame  of  Shakespeare  still  shine*  in  undecaying  brightness  ;  and 
that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily  advancing  and  gathering  new 
honours  during  the  whole  period  which  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  successors. 

There  are  but  two  possible  solutfons  for  phenomena  of  this 
sort.  Our  taste  has  either  degenerated — or  its  old  models  have 
Been  fairly  surpassed  ;  and  we  have  ceased  to  admire  the  writers 
of  the  last  century,  only  because  they  are  too  good  for  us— -or 
because  they  are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess  we  are  no 
believers  in  the  absolute  and  permanent  corruption  of  national 
taste;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  il  ts,  of  aft  faculties,  that 
which  is  most  sure  to  advance  and  improve  with  time  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  great  physical  or 
political  disasters  which  have  given  a  check  to  civilization  it- 
self, there  has  always  been  a  sensible  progress  in  this  particular  $,- 
and  that  the  general  taste  of  every  successive  generation  is  better 
than  that  of  its  predecessors.  There  are  little  capricious  fluctu- 
ations, no  doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  admiration  or  fastidious* 
riess  which  cannot  be  so  Easily  accounted  for :  But  the  great 
movements  are  all  progressive :  And  though  the  progress  consist? 
at  one  time  in  withholding  toleration  from  gross  fauhs,  and  at 
another  in  giving  their  high  prerogative  to  great  beauties,  this 
•alternation  has  no  tendency  to  obstruct  the  general  advance  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  best  and  the  safest  eburse  in  which 
it  can  be  conducted. 

We  Are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers  who  adorned  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  have  been  eclipse^  by  those  of 
our  own  time ;  and  that  tbey  have  no  chance  of  ever  regaining 
the  supremacy  in  which  they  have  thus  been  supplanted.  There 
is  not,  however,  in  .our  judgment,  any  thing  very  stupendous 
in  this  triumph  of  our  contemporaries ;  and  the  greater  wander 
With  us,,  is?  that  it  was  90  long  delayed,  and  left  for  then*  V* 
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achieve.  For  the  troth  is,  that  the  writers'  of  the  former  age 
had  not  a  great  deal  more  than  their  judgment  and  industry  to 
stand  on j  and  were  always  much  more  remarkable  fot  the  few* 
nesa  of  their  faults  than  the  greatness  of  their  beauties*  Their 
laurels  were  won  much  more  by  good  conduct  find  discipline, 
than  by  enterprizing  boldness  or  native  force  j— nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  any  very  great,  merit  in  those  who  had  so  little  of 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  to  have  steered  dear  of  the  dangers  to 
which  that  inspiration  is  liable.  Speaking  generally  of  that  ge- 
neration of  authors,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  poets,  they  had  no 
force  or  greatness  of  fancy — no  pathos,  and  no  Enthusiasm  j— 
and  |  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth  or  originali-* 
ty.  They  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear  and  reasonable* 
but  for  the  most  part  cold,  timid,  and  superficial.  They  never, 
meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of  nature,  or  the  great  passions  of 
roan ;  but  content  themylves  with  just  and  sarcastic  representa- 
tions of  city  life,  and  ortbe  paltry  passions  and  meaber  vices 
that  are  bred  in  that  lower  element.  Their  chief  care  is  to  a- 
void  being  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  witty,  and  above  all  id 
eschew  the  ridicule  of  excessive  sensibility  or  enthusiasm — to 
be  witty  and  rational  themselves  with  a  good  grace,  and  td 
give  their  countenance  to  no  wisdom,  and  no  morality,  which 
passes  the  standards  that  are  current  in  good  company.--*' 
Their  Inspiration,  accordingly,  is  little  more  than  a  sprightly 
sort  of  good  sense ;  and  they  have  scarcely  any  invention  but 
what  is  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  derision  and  satire.  Lit- 
tle gleams  of  pleasantry,  ana  sparkles  of  wit,  glitter  through 
their  compositions ;  but  no  glow  of  feeling— no  blaee  of  imagina- 
tion—no flashes  of  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  substance.  They 
never  pass  beyond  '  the  visible  diurnal  sphere; '  or  deal  in  any 
thing  that  can  either  lift  us  above  our  vulgat  nature,  or  ennoble 
its  reality.  With  these  accomplishments,  they  may  pass  well 
enough  tor  sensible  and  polite  writers, — butscarcely  for  men  of 
genius ;  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  surprizing,  that  persons  of 
this  description  should  have  maintained  themselves,  for  near  a 
tentury,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  a  country  that  had 
previously  produced  a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  and  a  Taylor* 
than  that,  towards  the  end  of  that  long  period,  doubts  should 
have  arisen,  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  title  by  which  they  laid 
claim  to  that  high  station.  Both  parts  of  the  phenomenon; 
however,  we  dare  say,  had  causes  which  better  expounders  might 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  We  see  them  but 
imperfectly,  and  have  room  only  for  an  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
we  see. 
Our  first  literature  consisted  of  saintly  legends,  and  romances 
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of  chivalry,— though  Chancer  gave  it  a  more  national  and  po- 
pular character  by  his  original  descriptions  of  external  nature, 
and  the  familiarity  and  gayety  of  his  social  humour. .  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  it  received  a  oopioua  infusion  of  classical 
images  and  ideas  r  But  it  was  still  intrinsically  romantic— seri- 
ous—and  even  somewhat  lofty  and  enthusiastic*  Authors  were 
then  so  few  in  number*  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  veneration,  and  considered  as  a  kind  of  inspired  persons  ; — 
at  least  they  were  not  yet  so  numerous,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ab- 
use each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  distinction  for 
themselves  j— and  they  neither  affected  a  tone  of  derision  in  their 
Vritings,  nor  wrote  in  fear  of  derision  from  others.  They  were 
filled  with  their  subjects,  and  dealt  with  them  fearlessly  in 
their  own  way;  and  the  stamp  fcf  originality,  force,  and  free- 
dom* is  consequently  upon  almost  all  their  productions,  la 
the  reign  of  James  L,  our  literature*,  with  some  few  exoep- 
turns,  touching  rather  the  form  thnsMrne  substance  of  its  me- 
rits, appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  perfection 
tft  which  it  has  yet  attained  ;  though  it  would  probably  have  ad-» 
danced  stiil.  farther  in  the  succeeding  reign,  bad  not  the  great 
national  dissensions  which  then  arose,  turned  the  talent  and  en- 
ergy of  the  people  into  other  channels — first  to  the  assertion  of 
their  civil  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their  reli- 
gious interests*  The  graces  of  literature  suffered  of  course  in 
those  fierce  contentions ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity  waa 
thrown  upon  the  intellectual  chronicler  of  the  nation.  Her  ge- 
nius, however,  though  loss  captivating  and  adorned  than  in  the 
happier  days  which  preceded,  was  still  active,  fruitful  and  com- 
manding ;  and  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  besides  the  mighty 
minds  that*  guided  the  public  councils,  and  were  absorbed  in 
public  cares,  produced  the  giant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  Hobbes, 
and  Barrow— the  muse  of  Milton — the  learning  of  Coke — and 
the  ingenuity  of  Cowley. 

The  Restoration  introduced  a  French  court — under  circum- 
stances more  favourable  for  the  effectual  exercise  of  court  in- 
fluence than  ever  before  existed  in  England :  But  this  of  itself 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sudden  change 
in  our  literature  whieh  ensued.  It  was  seconded  by  causes  of 
a  more  general  operation.  The  Restoration  was  undoubtedly  a 
popular  act  j— and,  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
the  civil  leaders  was  on  that  occasion,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  severities  of  Cromwell,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
sectaries,  had  made  republican  professions  hateful,  and  religion* 
ardour  ridiculous,  in  toe  eyes  of  the  people  at  large.  All  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  preceding  period,  however,  had  inclined  to 
the  party  that  was  now  overthrown  $  and  their  writings  had  not 
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merely  been  accommodated  to  the  character  of  the  government 
under  which  they  were  produced,  but  were  deeply  imbued  with 
its  obnoxious  principles,  as  those  of  their  respective  authors. 
When  the  restraints  of  authority  were  taken  off,  therefore,  and 
k  became  profitable,  as  well  as  popular,  to  discredit  the  fallen 
party,  it  was  natural  that  the  leading  authors  should  affect  * 
style  of  levity  and  derision,  as  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  op* 
ponentB,  and  best  calculated  for  the  pnrp*es  they  had  in  view. 
The  nation,  too,  was  now  for  thfe  first  time  essentially  divided 
in  point -of  character  und  principle,  and  a  mttfh  greater  pro- 
portion were  capable  bothnof  writing  in  support  of  their  owa 
notions,  and  of  being  influenced  by  what  was  written.  Add  to* 
ell  this,  that  there  were  real  and  serious  defects  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  former  generation  3  and  that  the  grace,  and  bre- 
vity, aftd  vivacity  of  that  gayer  manner  which  was  now  intro- 
duced from  Prance,  we  not  only  good  and  captivating  in 
themselves,  but  bad  theffail  die  charms  of  novelty  and  of  con- 
trast ;  and  it  will*  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came  to 
supplant  fhat  which  had  been  established  of  old  in  the  county 
— and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  same  generation,  among  whom 
Milton  had  been  formed  to  the  severe  sanctity  of  wisdom,  and 
the  noble  independence  of  genius,  lavished  its  loudest  appfausaa 
on  the  obscenity  and  servility  of  such  writers  as  Rochester  and 
Wvcherly. 

rhis  change,  however,  like  all  sudden  changes,  was  toe 
fierce  and  violent  to  be  long  maintained  at  the  same  pitch  $ 
and  when  the  whs  and  profligates  of  King  Charles  had  suffi- 
ciently insulted  the  seriousness  arfd  virtue  of  their  predecessors* 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  accus*- 
tomed  taste  of  the  nation,  had  not  the  party  of  the  innovators 
been  reinforced  by  champions  of  more  temperance  and  judg- 
ment. The  result  seemed  at  one  time  suspended  on  the  witt  of 
Drvden — in  whose  individual  person  the  genius  of  the  English 
and  of  the  French  school  of  literature  may  be  said  to  have 
maintained  a  protracted  struggle.  But  the  evil  principle  pre* 
▼ailed.  Carried  by  the  original  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  our  oilier  models  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native 
-style,  to  which  he  might  have  imparted  more  steadiness  and 
correctness — for  in  force  and  in  sweetness  it  was  already  raateh- 
Jfss— he  was' unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fashion,  and 
the  dazzHngof  the  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  in  which  it  delight- 
ed, to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  new  corruptions  and  refine- 
ments ;  and  to  prostitute  his  great  gifts  to  the  purposes  of  par- 
ty rage  or  licentious  ribaldry. 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  allayed  this  fever  of 
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profanity;  but  no  genius  arose  sufficiently  powerful  to  break 
tbe  spell  that  still  withheld  us  from  the  use  of  our  own  peculiar 

gifts  and  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  unfortunate  am- 
ition  of  the  next  generation  of  authors,  to  improTe  and  perfect 
the  new  style,  rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  one ; — and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  did  improve  it.  They  corrected  its 
gross  indecency — increased  its  precision  and  correctness — made 
its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  polished  and  elegant — and  spread 
through  the  whole  of  its  iron^,  its  narration,  and  its  reflection,  a 
tone  of  clear  and  condensed  good  sense,  wttich  recommended  itself 
to  allwho  had,  and  all  who  had  not  any  relish  for  higher  beauties. 
This  is  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits — and  to  thts  praise  they 
are  justly  entitled.  This  was  left  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did 
it  well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  and  do  hot  6cem  to  have  been  possessed  of  my  such 
bold  or  vigorous  spirit,  as  either  to  negket  or  to  outgo  the  invi- 
tation. Coming  into  life  immediately  swer  the  consummation  of  a 
bloodless  revolution,  effected  much  more  by  the  cool  sense,  than 
Jfce  angry  passions  of  the  nation,  they  seem  to  have, felt,  that 
tbey  were  born  in  an  age  of  reason,  rather  than  of  fancy ;  and 
that  men's  minds,  though  considerably  divided  and  unsettled 
Upon  many  points,  were  in  a  much  better  temper  to  relish  judi- 
cious argument  and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic 
passion,  or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  To  these 
accordingly  they  made  no  pretensions ;  but,  writing  with  infinite 

J  rood  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  writing 
or  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively  interest- 
ing to  them,  they  naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner 
was  new,  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and  perfect 
f  writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild, 

luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier  authors  appear 
rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison.  Men  grew  ashamed  of 
admiring,  and  afraid  of  imitating  writers  of  so  little  skill  and 
smartness ;  and  the  opinion  became  general,  not  only  that  their 
faults  were  intolerable,  but  that  even  their  beauties  were  puerilfe 
and  barbarous,  and  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a  polite  and 
distinguishing  age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  so  far  to  account  for 
the  celebrity  which  those  authors  acquired  in  their  day;  but 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they  should  have  so  long 
retained  their  ascendant  One  cause  undoubtedly  was,  the  real 
excellence  of  their  productions,  in  the  style  which  they  had  ad- 
opted. It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  surpassing  thent  in  that 
kyle ;  and,  recommended  as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  exe- 
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cation,  it  required  some  courage  to  depart  from  it,  and  to  recur 
to  another,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  lately  ahandoned  for 
its  sake.   The  age  which  succeeded*  too,  was  not  the  age  of  cour- 

2p  or  adventure.  There  never  was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time 
an  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  ensued.  There  were  two  little  provincial  rebellions 
indeed*  and  a  fair  proportion  of  foreign  war;  but  there  was  no- 
-thing  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  to  rouse  their 
passions,  or  excite  their  imaginations— nothing  Jike  the  agita- 
tations  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  or  of  che  civil 
«rars  in  the  17th.  They  went  oil  accordingly,  minding  their 
old  business*  and  reading  their  old  books,,  with  £reat  patience 
und  stupidity:  And -certainly  there  never  was  so  remarkable  a 
^dearth  of  original  talent — so  long  an  interruption  of  native  ge- 
nius—f&  during  about  60  years  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  dramatic  art  was  dead  50  years  before — and  poetry  seemed 
verging  to  a  similar  ex  faction.  The  few  .sparks  that  appeared, 
-however,  showed  that  the  old  -fire  was  burnt  out,  arid  that  the 
-altar  mutt  hereafter  be  heaped  with  fuel  of  .another  qualify. 
Gray,  with  the  talents,  rather  of  a  critic  than  a  poet — with  learn- 
ing, fastidiousness,  and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  taste,  instead  of 
fire,  tenderness  or  invention — began  and  ended  a  small  school, 
which  we  could  scarcely  have  wished  to  become  permanent- 
admirable  in  many  respects  as  some  of  its  productions  are — be- 
ing far  too  elaborate  and  artificial,  either  for  grace  or  for.fluen- 
cy#  «nd  fitter  to  excite  the  admiration  of  scholars,  than  the  de- 
light of  ordinary  men.  However,  they  had  the  merit  of  not  be- 
ing  in  any  degree  French,  and  of  restoring  to  our  poetry  the 
dignity  of  seriousness,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and  energy. 
The  Whartons,  both  as  critics  and  as  poets,  were  of  consider- 
able service  in  discrediting  the  high  pretensions  of  the  former 
race,  and  in  bringing  baok  to  public  notice  the  great  stores  and 
treasures  of  poetry  which  lay  hid  in  the  records  of  our  antient 
Jiterature.  Akenside  attempted  a  sort  of  classical  and  philoso- 
phical rapture,  which  no  elegance  of  language  could  easily  have 
..rendered  popular,  but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  order  for 
those  who  could  study  it  Goldsmith  wrote  with  perfect  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  jn  a  style  of  mellow  tenderness  and  elabo- 
rate simplicity.  He  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  without  his  quaint* 
neas,  and  his  selectness  of  diction  without  his  coldness  and  eter- 
nal vivacity.  And,  last  of  all,  came  Cowper,  with  a  style  of  com* 
jplete  originality* — and,  for  the  first  time,  made  it  apparent  to 
readers  of  all  descriptions,  that  Pope  and  Addison  were  no  long- 
er to  be  the  models  of  English  poetry. 
Jn  philosophy  and  prose  writing  in  general,  the  ^ase  waj* 
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nearly  parallel.  The  name  of  Home  is  by  far  the  most  oonsi- 
derabje  which  occurs  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded* 
But,  though  his  thinking  was  English,  his  style  is  entirely 
French ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  cold  fancy,  there  is  nothing 
of  that  eloquence  or  richness  about  him,  which  characterises  the 
writings  of  Taylor,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon — and  continues,  with 
less  weight  of  matter,  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  and  Garen- 
don.  Warburton  had  great  powers;  and  wrote  with  more  force 
and  freedom  than  the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded— but  his  (acui- 
ties were  perverted  by  a  paltry  love  of  paradox,  and  rendered 
useless  to  mankind  by  an  unlucky  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
'arrogance  and  dogmatism  of  his  temper.  Adam  Smith  was 
nearly  the  first  who  made  deeper  reasonings,  and  more  exact 
Icnowledge  popular  among  us ;  and  Junius  and  Johnson  the  first 
-who  again  familiarized  us  with  more  glowing  and  sonortus  dic- 
tion— and  made  us  feel  the  tameness  and  poorness  of  the  serious 
tetyle  of  Addison  and  Swift.  £* 

1  This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present  times — in  which  the 
revolution  in  our  literature  has  been  accelerated  and  confirmed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  cahses.  The  agitations  of  the  French 
devolution,'  and  the  discussions  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  terrors 
to  which  it  gave  occasion — the  genius  of  Edmund  Burke,  and 
6ome  others  of  his  country — the  impression  of  the  new  literature 
of  Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our  lake<*chool  of  poetry, 
and  of  many  innovations  in  our  drama — the  rise  or  revival  of 
to  general  spirit  ofmethodism  in  the  lower  orders — and  the  vast 
extent  of  our'political  and  commercial  relations,  which  have  not 
only  familiarized  all  ranks  of  people  with  distant  countries,  and 
great  undertakings,  but  have  brought  knowledge  and  enterprise 
home,  not  merely  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  individual. — Ail  these,  and  several  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  so  far  improved  or  excited  the  character  of  our 
nation,  as  4to  have  created  an  effectual  demand  for  more  pro- 
found speculation,  and  more  serwus  eilnotion  than  was  dealt  in 
by  the  writers  of  the  former  Century,  and  which,  if  it  has  not 

J  ret  produced  a  corresponding  supply  in  all  branches,  has  at 
east  had  the  effect  of  decrying  the  commodities  that  were  prefix 
ously  in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  times. 
Of  those  ingenious  writers,  whose  characteristic  certainly  was 
not  vigour,  any  more  than  tendernesb  or  fancy,  Swift  was  in- 
disputably the  most  vigorous — and  perhaps  the  least  tender  or 
fanciful.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  being  occupied  with 
politics  and  personalities  that  have  long  since  Tost  ail  interest, 
fcan  now  attract  but. little  attention,  exeept  as  memorials  of  the 
tnanner  in  which  politics  and  personalities  were  then  conducted* 
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In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a  vein  of  peculiar  humour  and 
strong  satire,  which  will  always  be  agreeable— and  a  sort  of  hearti- 
ness of  abuse  and  contempt  of  mankind,  which  produces  a  greater 
sympathy  and  animation  in  the  reader  than  the  more  elaborate 
Arcasms  that  have  since  come  into  fashion.  Altogether  his  me- 
rits appear  to  be  more  unique  and  inimitable  than  those  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries— and  as  his  works  are  connected  in  many 
parts  with  historical  events  which  it  must  always  be  of  import- 
ance to  understand,  we  conceive  that  there  are  none,  of  which  a 
new  and  careful  edititih  is  so  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public, 
or  so  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  person  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  In  this  respect,  the  projectors  of  the  present 
publication  must  be  considered  as  eminently  fortunate — the  cele- 
brated person  who  has  here  condescended  to  the  functions  of  an 
Editoa,  being  almost  as  much  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  learn- 
ing required  for  that  character,  as  for  the  creative  genius  which 
has  given  such  unexamffled  popularity  to  his  original  composi- 
tions— and  uniting  to  the  minute  knowledge  and  patient  research 
of  the  Malones  and  Chalmerses,  a  vigour  of  judgment,  and  a  vi- 
vacity of  style  to  which  they  had  rib  pretensions.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  theser  comparatively  humble  functions,  he  has  acquitted 
himself,  we  think,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  great  judge- 
ment and  ability.  The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Dcyden.  It  is  less  loaded  with  long  notes 
and  illustrative  quotations ;  while  it  furnishes  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  reasonably  be  desired,  in  a  simple  and  compen- 
dious form.  It  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  letters,  and 
other  original  pieces  of  Swift's,  never  before  published— and^ 
among  the  rest,  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  bis  correspondence 
with  the  celebrated  Vanessa.  Explanatory  notes  and  remarks 
are  supplied  with  great  diligence  to  all  the  passages  over  which 
time  may  have  thrown  any  obscurity;  and  the  critical  observa* 
tions  that  are  prefixed  to  the  more  considerable  productions,  are, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  •fbr  an  editor's  partiality  to  his  an-* 
thor,  very  candid  and  ingenious. 

The  Life  is  not  every  where  extremely  well  written  in  a 
literary  point  of  view ;  but  is  drawn  up,  in  substance,  with 
great  intelligence,  liberality  and  good  feeling,  lv  is  quite  fair 
and  moderate  in  politics ;  and  peraaps  rather  too  indulgent  and 
tender  towards  individuals  of  all  descriptions, — more  full,  at 
least,  of  kindness  and  veneration  for  genius  and  social  vir- 
tue, than  of  indignation  at  baseness  and  profligacy.  Altoge- 
ther, it  is  not  much  like  the  production  of  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters, or  a  fastidious  speculator  in  sentiment  and  morality ;  but 
exhibits  throughout,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense 
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and  large  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world,— with  much  of  tta£ 
generous  allowance  for  the 

'  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise, ' 
whfch  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore  always  be 
most  forward  to  show*  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  no- 
ticing, that  Mr  Scott  is  by  far  too  favourable  to  the  persona) 
character  of  his  author,  whom  we  think,  it  would  really  be  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a  very 
dignified  or  a  very  amiable  person.  The  truth  is,  we  think, 
that  he  was  extremely  ambitious,  arrogant  and  selfish ;  of  a 
morose,  vindictive  and  haughty  temper ;  and,  though  capable 
of  a  sort  of  patronizing  generosity  towards  his  dependants,  and 
of  some  attachment  toward*  those  who  had  long  known  and 
flattered  him,  his  general  demeanour,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  appears  to  have  been  far  from  exemplary.  Destitute 
of  temper  and  magnanimity — and,  we  will  add,  of  principle,  in 
the  former;  and,  in  the  latter,  of  tenderness,  fidelity  or  com- 
passion. 

The  transition  of  a  young  Whig  into  an  old  Tory--the  gra- 
dual falling  off  of  prudent  "men  from  unprofitable  virtues,  is, 
perhaps,  too  common  an  occurrence,  to  deserve  much  notice,  or 
justify  much  reprobation..  But  Swift's  desertion  of  his  first 
•principles  was  neither  gradual  nor  early, — and  was  accompanied 
by  such  circumstances  as  really  require  to  be  exposed  a  little, 
and  cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life  and 
-character.  He  was  bred  a  Whig  under  Sir  William  Temple- 
he  took  the  title  publicly  in  various  productions;  and,  during 
a)1  the  reign  of  King  William,  was  a  strenuous  and  indeed  an  in- 
tolerant advocate  of  Revolution  principles  and  Whig  pretensions. 
His  first  patrons  were  Somers,  Portland  and  Halifax ;  and,  un- 
der that  ministry,  the  members  of  which  he  courted  in  private, 
and  defended  iu  public,  he  received  church  preferment  to  the 
value  of  near  4-00/.  a  year  (equal  at  least  to  12Q0{.  at  present), 
with  the  promise  of  still  farther  favours*  He  was  dissatisfied, 
however,  because  his  livings  were  not  in  England;  and  having 
been  sent  over  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  17 10,  when 
he  found  the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  he  tem- 
porized for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that  their  downfal  was 
inevitable ;  and  then,  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  public 
.  motive,  but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  not  having  been  suffici- 
ently rewarded  for  his  former  services,  he  went  over  in  the 
jnost  violent  and  decided  manner  to  the  prevailing  party ;  for 
whose  gratification  he  abused  his  former  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, with  a  degree  of  virulence  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would 
pot  b£  too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  brutality:    And,   ipt 
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the  end,  when  the  approaching  death  of  the  Queen,  and  their 
internal  dissensions  made  bis  services  of  ntore  importance  to  tits 
new  friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  and  retire 
from  the  scene,  unless  they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him  ; 
and  having,  in  this  way,  extorted  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's, 
which  be  always  complained  of  um  quite  inadequate  to  his  me- 
rits, he  counselled  measures  that  must  have  involved  the  country 
jn  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  pow- 
er ;  and,  finally,  on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  of  de- 
spicable despondency  and  bitterness  to  his  living*  where  he  con- 
tinued, to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with 
unrelenting  and  pitiable  rancour — to  correspond  with  convicted 
traitors  to  the  constitution  they  had  sworn  to  maiotain~-and  to 
lament  as  the  worst  of  calamities,  the  dissolution  of  a  ministry 
which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  having  promised  him  advance- 
ment, and  of  which  several  of  the  leading  members  immediate- 
-fo  indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in  the  court  of  the 
Pretender. 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  u  passed  over  a  great  deal 
too  slightly  by  his  biographer;  Ad  as  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious  than  the  notion,  that  the  political  sins  of  emi- 
nent persons  should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  their  me- 
rits, we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the  comprehensive  sketch 
we  have  now  given,  by  a  few  references  to  the  documents  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Of  his  original 
Whig  professions,  no  proof  will  probably  be  required,  the  tact 
being*  notorious,  and  admitted  by  all  his  biographers.  Ab- 
undant evidence,  however,  is  furnished  by  his  first  success- 
ful pamphlet  in  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  Whig 
Lords  impeached  in  J70l;-4>y  his  own  express  declaration  in 
smother  work  (vol.  3.  p.  240.),  that  <  having  been  long  con- 
4  versant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a 
'  lover  of  liberty,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
4  a  Whig  in  politics ;  '—by  the  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  deli- 
berately designates  himself  '  a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a 
gown ;  ' — by  his  exulting  statement  to  Tisdal, '  whom  he  re- 
proaches wiih  being  a  Tory,  and  says — *  To  cool  your  insolence 
*  a  little*  know  that  the  Queen,  and  Court,  and  House  of 
4  Lores,  and  half  the  Commons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  thq 
4  number  daily  increases:' — And,   among  innumerable  other 

J)roofs,  by  the  memorable  verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  at* 
uding  to  the  execution  of  King  Charles  in  front  of  that  build? 
ing,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal  than  good  prosody, 
*  That  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  great, 
On  which  eternal  acclamations  wait. '  flee. 
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Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous  profession  of.  which 
be  bad  first  obtained  distinction  and  preferment,  and  been  ad* 
mitted  to  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Somen,  Addison,  and 
{Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  on  what  occasion,  and  on 
what  considerations,  he  afterwards  renounced  them.  It  is,  of 
itself,  a  tolerabJy  decisive  fact,  that  this  change  took  place  just 
when  the  Whig  ministry  went  out  of  power,  and  their  adversa- 
ries came  into  full  possession  of  all  the  patronage  and  interest 
of  the  government  The  whole  matter,  however,  is  fairly  spo- 
ken out  in  various  parts  of  his  own  writings :— and  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  where  on  record  a  more  barefaced  avowal  of 
political  apostasy,  undisguised  and  unpalliated  by  the  slightest 
colour  or  pretence  of  public  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is 
quite  a  singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  sort  of 
conversion,  that  he  nowhere  pretends  to  say  that  he  had  become 
aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from  the  continuance  of  the 
Whig  ministry — nor  ever  presumes  to  call  in  question  the  pa* 
triotism  or  penetration  of  Addison  and  the  rest  of  his  former 
associates,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  first  professions.  His 
only  apology,  in  short,  for  thfl  sudden  dereliction  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  maintained  for  near  forty  year*— -for  it  was  at  this 
ripe  age  that  he  got  the  first  glimpseof  his  youthful  folly — is  a  pr»» 
fence  of  ill  usage  from  the  party  with  whom  he  had  held  them ;  a 
pretence— to  say  nothing  of  its  inherent  baseness — which  appears 
to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  and  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
nay,  that  no  mention  is  made,  till  that  same  party  is  overthrown. 
While  they  remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  good  wishes,  (see  vol.  xv.  p.  250,  &c.) : — and 
it  is  not,  till  it  becomes  both  safe  and  profitable  to  abuse  them, 
that  we  hear  of  their  ingratitude.  Nay,  so  critically  and  judi- 
ciously timed  is  this  discovery  of  their  unworthiness,  that,  e» 
ven  after  the  worthy  author's  arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when 
the  movements  had  begun  which  terminated  in  their  ruin,  he 
continues,  for  some  months,  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  diem, 
and  does  not  give  way  to  his  well  considered  resentment,  till  it 
h  quite  apparent  that  his  interest  must  gain  by  the  indulgence^ 
He  says,  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, ' 

*  The  Whigs  would  gladly  lay  hold  on  me,  as  a  twig,  while 

*  they  are  drowning, — and  their  great  men  are  making  me  their 

*  clumsy  apologies.     But -my  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin)  re* 

*  ceived  me  with  a  great  deal  of  coldness,  which  has  enraged  me 

*  so,  that  I  am  almost  vowing  revenge. '  In  a  few  weeks  after 
— the  change  being  by  that  time  complete — he  takes  his  part  de<* 
finitivcly,  and  makes  his  approaches  to  Harley,  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  really  imagine  no  rat  of  the  present  4vy  could 
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fceve  confidence  enough  to  imitate.  In  mentioning  his  first  in* 
terview  with  that  eminent  person,  he  says,  '  I  bad  prepared 
.'  him  before  by  another  hand,  where  he  was  very  intim  Ur,  and 

•  got  myself  represented  (which  I  might  justly  do)  as  one  extreme* 

•  ly  ill  used  by  the  last  ministry,  after  some  obligation,  because  I 

•  refused  to  go  certain  lengths/  they  would  have  me, '  (vol.  xv* 
p.  350.)  About  the  same  period,  he  gives  us  farther  lights  in- 
to the  conduct  of  this  memorable  conversion,  in  the  following 
passage*  of  the  Journal* 

*  Get.  7.  He  ( Harley )  told  me  he  most  bring  Mr  St  John  and  me 
acquainted ;  and  spoke  so  many  things  of  personal  kindness  and  es- 
teem, that  1  am  inclined  to  believe  what  some  friends  had  told  me, 
that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  bring  me  over.  •  He  desired  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  Tuesday  ;  and,  after  four  hours  being  with  him, 
set  me  down  at  St  James's  coffee-house  in  a  hackney-coach. 

*  I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Harley.  He 
charged  me  to  come  and  see  him  often ;  I  told  him  I  was  loath  to 
trouble  him,  in  so  much  business  as  he  had,  apd  desired  I  might  have 
leave  to  come  at  his  levee  j  which  he  immediately  refused,  and  said, 
4  That  was  no  place  for  friends. ' 

4  I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon :  and  purely 
done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr  Harley ;  who  is  so  excessively 
obliging,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  to  show  the  ras- 
cals of  the  other  party,  that  they  used  a  man  unworthily  who  ha4 
deserved  better.  He  speaks  all  the  kind  things  to  me  in  the  world* 
—Oct.  14.  I  stand  with  the  new  people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I 
did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more  caressed. '  Life,  VoL  I. 
p.  136. 

*  Nov.  8.  Why  should  the  Whigs  think  I  came  to  England  to 
leave  them  ?  But  who  the  devil  cares  what  they  think  ?  Am  I  under 
obligations  in  the  least  to  any  of  them  all  ?  Rot  them,  ungrate* 
fill  dogs.  I  will  make  them  repent  their  usage  of  me,  before  I  leave 
this  place.  They  say  the  same  thing  here  of  my  leaving  the  Whigs  * 
but  they  own  they  cannot  blame  me,  considering  the  treatment  I  have 
had, '  &c.  &c 

If  he  scrupled  about  going  lengths  with  his  Whig  friends,  he 
seems  to  have  resolved,  that  his  fortune  should  not  be  hurt  by  any 
delicacy  of  this  sort  in  his  new  connexion ; — for  he  took  up  the 
cudgels  this  time  with  the  ferocity  of  a  hireling,  and  the  rancour 
of  a  renegade.  In  taking  upon  Himself  the  conduct  of  the  paper 
called  •  The  Examiner, '  he  gave  a  new  character  of  acrimony  and 
bitterness  to  the  contention  in  which  he  mingled,— and  not  only 
made  the  most  furious  and  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  body  of 
the  party  to  which  it  bad  formerly  been  his  boast  that  he  belong* 
ed,  but  singled  out,  with  a  sort  of  savage  discourtesy,  a  variety  of 
his  former  friends  and  benefactors,  and  made  them,  by  name 
and  description,  the  objects  of  the  most  malignant  abuse.    Lord 
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GbdoTphin,  Steele,  and  many  others  with  whom  he' 
had  formerly  lived  in  intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
obligations*  were  successively  attacked  in  public  with  the  moat 
rancorous  personalities,  and  often  with  the  falsest  insinuations: 
In  short,  ?s  he  has  himself  emphatically  expressed  it  in  the* 
Journal,  he  '  libelled  them  all  round. '  While  he  was  thus  ab- 
using men  he  could  not  have  ceased  to  esteem,  h  is  quite  natu- 
ral,  and  in  course,  to  find  him  professing  the  greatest  affection 
for  those  he  hated  and  despised*  A  thorough  partisan  is  a  tho- 
rough despiser  of  sincerity ;  and  no  man  seems  to  have  got  over 
that  weakness  more  completely  than  the  reverend  person  before 
ns.  In  every  page  of  the  Journal  to  Stella,  we  find  a  triumph- 
ant statement  of  things  he  was  writing  or  saying  to  the  people 
•bout  him,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  real  sentiments.  We 
may  quote  a  line  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  it- 
self. *  I  desired  my  Lord  Radnor's  brother  to  let  my  Lord 
1  know  I  would  call  on  him  at  six,  which  I  did ;  and  was  ar- 

*  guing  with  him  three  hours  to  bring  him  over  to  us ;  and  I 
'  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  he  will  be  tractable.  But  he  is  a 
'  scoundrel ;  and  though  I  said  1  only  talked  from  my  love  to  him% 
f  I  told  a  lie;  for  I  did  not  care  if  he  were  hanged :  But  every  one 

*  gained  over  is  of  consequence. ' — Vol.  III.  p.  2.  We  think 
there  are  not  many  even  of  those  who  have  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  corruption  and  jobbing,  who  could  go  through 
their  base  task  with  more  coolness  and  hardihood  than  this  pious 
neophyte. 

These  few  references  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  the 
spirit  and  the  true  motives  of  this  dereliction  of  his  first  princi- 
ples |  and  seem  entirely  to  exclude  the  only  apology  which  the 
partiality  of  his  biographer  has  been  able  to  suggest,  viz.  that 
though,  from  first  to  last,  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  all  along 
still  more  zealously  a  High-Churchman  as  to  religion  ;  and  left 
the  Whigs  merely  because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable 
to  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  thitf 
is  quite  inadmissible.  The  Whigs  were  as  notoriously  connect-  * 
ed  with  the  Low- Church  party  when  he  joined  and  defended 
them,  as  when  he  deserted  and  reviled  them ; — nor  is  this  any- 
where made  the  specific  ground  of  his  revilings.  It  would  not 
have  been  very  easy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted  such  a  principle 
as  the  motive  of  his  libels  on  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who, 
though  a  Whig,  was  a  zealous  High- Churchman,  or  his  eulo- 
gies on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well  known  to  be  no 
churchman  at  all.  It  appeafs  pretty  plain,  indeed,  that  Swift'* 
High-Church  principles  were  merely  a  part  of  his  selfishness 
and  ambition,  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a  desire  to  raise  the 
Consequence  of  the  order  to  which  he  happened  to  belong.    If 
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\>e  had  been  a  layman,  we  have  do  doubt  be  would  have  treated 
tbe  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  as  he  treated  the  persons  of 
all  priests  who  were  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most  Jbitter  and 
irreverent  disdain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so  far  from  ever  recom* 
mending  Whig  principles  of  government  to  his  High-Church 
friends,  or  from  confining  his  abuse  of  tbe  Whigs  to  their  te- 
nets in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  he  goes  tbe  whole  length  of 
proscribing  the  party,  and  proposing,  with  the  desperation  of 
a  true  apostate,  that  the  Monarch  should  be  made  substantially 
absolute  by  the  assistance  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  make 
it  impossible  that  their  principles  should  ever  again  acquire  any 
preponderance  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  we  conceive, 
to  give  any  other  meaning  to  the  advice  contained  in  his  *  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Affairs, '  which  be  wrote  just  before 
tbe  Queen's  death,  and  which  Bolingbroke  himself  thought  too 
strong  for  publication  even  at  that  critical  period.  His  leading 
injunction  there,  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  the  most  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  all  Wbigs  from  any  kind  of  employment ;  and  that, 
as  they  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  soon  disabled,  they  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  with  as  strong  measures  as  can  possibly 
consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  government;  so  that  in  no  time  to 
oome  it  should  be. in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  even  if  it  wished 
it,  to  choose  an  ill  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons*  This 
great  work,  he  adds  very  explicitly,  could  only  be  well  carried 
on  bv  an  entire  new-modelling  of  the  army,  and  especially  of  the 
royal  guards,  which,  as  they  then  stood,  he  chooses  to  allege 
were  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  to  tbe  bar  of  a  high  court  ofjus* 
tice,  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne  (vol*  V.  p.  404.)  This, 
Mr  Scott  himself  is  so  little  able  to  reconcile  with  the  alleged 
Whig  principles  of  his  author,  that  he  is  forced  to  observe  upon 
it,  that  it  is  c  daring  uncompromising  counsel,  better  suited  to 
1  the  genius  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  than  to  that  of  the  British 
*  nation,  and  most  likely,  it  followed,  to  have  led  to  a  civil 
'  war* '  After  this  admission,  it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learned  editor 
conceives  he  may  consistently  hold,  that  Swift  was  always  a 
good  Revolution  Whig  as  to  politics,  and  only  sided  with  the 
Tories— reluctantly,  we  must  suppose,  and  with  great  tender- 
ness to  his  political  opponents— out  of  bis  overpowering  zeal  for 
the  Church. 

While  be  thus  stooped  to  tbe  dirtiest  and  most  dishonourable 
part  of  a  partisan's  drudgery,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  decKne  any  of  the  mean  arts  by  which  a  Court  party  may 
be  maintained*  Accordingly,  we  find  him  regular  in  his  at* 
tendance  upon  Mrs  Masham,  the  Queen's  favourite  j  and,  af- 
ter reading  tbe  contemptuous  notices  that  occur  of  her  in  some. 
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of  bis  "Whig  letters,  as  *  one  of  the  Qneen's  dressers,  who,  by 
great  intrigue  and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  her,  * 
it  is  very  edifying  to  find  him  writing  periodical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  her  pregnancy,  and  *  praying  Qod  to  preserve  her 
life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this  nation; '  &c.  &c- 

A  connexion  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  reward  of  former  services,  cannot,  with  consistency,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  any  thing  but  self-interest  as  its  foundation : 
And  though  Swift's  love  of  power,  and  especiaHy  of  the  power  of 
wounding,  was  probably  gratified  by  bis  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
triumphant  party,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting  that  these  exer- 
tions were  substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  bis  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  party  depend* 
cd  entirely  upon  their  power  and  apparent  incliuation  to  per- 
form this  first  of  all  duties.  The  thing  is  spoken  out  continual* 
]y  in  the  confidential  Journal  to  Stella;  and  though  he  waa 
very  angry  with  Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank  note  for  fifty 
pounds,  and  refused  to  be  his  chaplain,  this  was  very  plainly 
oecause  he  considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pay  for  his  services — 
by  no  means  because  he  wished  them  to  be  received  without  pay. 
Very  soon  after  his  profession  of  Toryism,  he  writes  to  Stella — 

•  This  is  the  last  tally  I  shall  ever  make ;  but  I  hope  it  'will  turn 

•  to  some  account.     1  have  done  more  for  these,  and  I  think  they 

•  are  more  honest  than  the  last. '    And  a  little  after — '  My  new 

•  friends  are  very  kind  ;  and  I  have  promises  enough.    To  re* 

*  turn  without  some  mark  of  distinction,  would  look  extremely 

*  little ;  and  I  would  likewise  gladly  be  somewhat  richer  than  I 

*  am. '  At  last,  be  seems  to  have  fairly  asked  for  the  see  of 
Hereford  (vol.  XVI.  p.  45.) ;  and  when  this  is  refused,  he  says, 
4  I  dined  with  Lord  Treasurer,  who  chid  me  for  being  absent 

*  three  days.  Mighty  kind  with  a  p —  !  Less  of  civility,  and 
'  more  of  interest !  '  At  last,  when  the  state  of  the  Queen's 
health  made  the  duration  of  the  ministry  extremely  precarious, 
and  the  support  of  their  friends  more  essential,  he  speaks  out 
like  a  true  Swiss,  and  tells  them  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave 
them,  if  they  do  not  instantly  make  a  provision  for  him.  In 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  he  writes,  that  having  seen  the  warrant! 
for  three  deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for  him,  he  had  gone  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  *  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 

go  back  to  Ireland  immediately ;  for  I  could  not,  with  any 
reputation,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something  honour- 
able immediately  given  to  me.  He  afterwards  told  me  he  had 
stopped  the  warrants,  and  hoped  something  might  be  com- 
passed for  me, '  &c.  And  in  the  page  following  we  find,  that 
all  his  love  for  hi*  dear  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer,  would  not 
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induce  him  ever  to  see  him  again,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object  of  ambition.    '  The  warrants  for  the  deaneries  are  still 

*  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone.  Do  you  think  any  thing 
'  will  be  done  ?  In  the  mean  time,  I  prepare  for  my  journey f 
4  and  see  no  great  people ; — nor  will  I  see  Lord  Treasurer  any 

*  more,  if  I  go. '  (vol.  III.  p.207.)  It  is  under  this  threat  that. 
he  extorts  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick's, — which  be  accepts  with 
much  grumbling  and  discontent,  and  does  not  enter  into  posses- 
sion till  all  hope  of  further  preferment  seems  for  the  time  at  an 
end.  In  this  extremity  he  seems  resolved,  however,  to  make  the 
most  of  it  j  and  finding  that  the  expenses  of  his  induction  and  the 
usual  payments  to  government  on  the  occasion  come  to  a  con- 
siderable sum,  he  boldly  resolves  to  ask  a  thousand  pounds 
from  the  ministers,  on  the  score  of  his  past  services,  in  order  to 
make  himself  easy.  This  he  announces  to  Stella  soon  after  the 
appointment  '  I  hope  in  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to  give 
4  me  iome  money  to  clear  off  these  debts.  They  expect  I  shall 
4  pass  the  next  winter  here;  and  then  I  will  drive  them  to  give 
4  me  a  sum  of  money. '  And  a  little  after — 4  I  shall  be  sadly 
4  cramped,  unless  the  Queen  will  give  me  a  thousand  pounds* 

*  I  am  sure  she  owes  me  a  great  deal  more.  Lord  Treasurer 
4  rallies  mc  upon  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  intends  it — but  quando  ?  * 
And  again — '  Lord  Treasurer  uses  me  barbarously.  He  laughs 
1  when   I  mention   a  thousand  pounds — though   a  thousand 

*  pounds  is  a  very  serious  thing. '  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  modest  request  never  was  complied  with  $  for,  though  Bo- 
lingbrokegot  the  Queen's  warfant  for  it,  to  secure  Swift's  attach- 
ment after  he  had  turned  out  Harley,  yet  her  Majesty's  imme- 
diate death  rendered  the  gift  unavailing. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  his  change  of  party 
and  his  attachment  to  that  which  was  now  uppermost,  was 
wholly  founded  on  personal,  and  in  no  degree  on  public  consi- 
derations, it  would  be  supplied  by  the  innumerable  traits  of 
personal  vanity,  and  the  unrestrained  expressions  of  eulogy  or 
abuse,  according  as  that  vanity  was  gratified  or  thwarted,  that 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  Journal  and  Correspondence,— 
and  which  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  was  acting  on  any  principle  of  dignity  or  fairness.  With 
all  his  talent  and  all  bis  pride,  indeed,  it  appears  that  Swift  ex- 
hibited, during  this  period  of  favour,  as  much  of  the  ridicu- 
lous airs  of  a  parvenu— of  a  low-bred  underling  brought  suddenly 
into  contact  with  wealth  and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base  un- 
derstrappers that  ever  made  party  disgusting.  The  studied 
rudeness  and  ostentatious  arrogance  witb  which  he  withheld 

vol.  xxvu.  wo.  53*  B 
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the  usual  tribute  of  respect  that  all  well-bred  personi  pay  to  rank 
and  office,  ma;  be  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  this.  Bnt  for 
a  fuller  picture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of  Bishop  Rennet, 
who  thus  describes  the  demeanour  of  this  politic  partisan  in  the 
year  1 7 IS. 

'  Dr  Swift  came  into  the  coffeehouse,  and  bad  a  bow  from  every 
bod}  but  me.  When  I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait  before 
prayers,  Dr  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and 
acted  as  a  master  of  requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Ar~ 
ran  to  speak  to  hh  brother  the  Dake  of  Ormond,  to  Ret  a  chap- 
lain's place  established  in  the  garrison  of  Kail  for  Mr  Fiddes,  a, 
clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  io  jail,  and 
published  sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising  Mr  Thorold  to 
undertake  with  my  Lord-Treasurer,  that,  according  to  his  petition, 
he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  200t  per  annum,  as  minister  of  the 
English  church  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  go- 
ing in  with  the  red  bag  to  the  Queen,  .and  told  him  aloud  he  had 
something  to  say  to  him  from  my  Lord-Treasurer.  He  talked  with" 
the  son  of  Dr  Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  wrote  down  several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him. 
He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and  telling 
the  time  of  the  day,  complained  it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman 
said,  "  he  was  too  fast.  " — How  can  I  help  it, "  says  the  Doctor, 
"  if  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that  won  t  go  right  1 "  Then  he 
instructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr 
Pope  (a  Papist),  who  bad  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Eng- 
lish verse,  for  which  "  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe ; " — "  for, " 
sajs  he,  "  the  author  shall  not  begin,  to  print  till  /  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him. "  Lord-Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  Queen,  came 
through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr  Swift  to  follow  him  :  both  went  off 
just  before  prayers.'    Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  139,  140. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  to  unworthy  mo- 
tives, what  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  upon  better  consi- 
derations ;  but  we  really  have  not  charity  enough  to  impute 
Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  or  his  continued  friendship  with  both  after  that 
rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disinterested  affection 
for  these  two  individuals.     In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  ma- 
nifest interest  to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which  plainly 
tended  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  ministry,  and  the  ruin  of 
to  bis  remaining  the 
most  rancorous  ene- 
1  that  they  were  still 
da  with  whom  he  bad 
ty  should  be  restored 
look  for  preferment, 
sn  would  nave  a  doit- 
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hie  chance  of  success.  Considering,  indeed,  the  facility  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  far  more  intimate 
than  the  inequality  of  their  condition  renders  it  possible  that 
those  of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  could  be  with  him,  whenever 
party  interest  interfered  with  them  ; — considering  the  disrespect 
with  which  he  spoke  of  Sir  WilJiam  Temple's  memory*  after 
he  had  abjured  his  principles  ; — the  coarseness  with  which  he 
calls  Lord  Somers  *  a  false  deceitful  rascal,'  after  having  designat- 
ed him  as  the  modem  Aristides,  for  his  blameless  integrity  $— 
and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he  exposes  the  personal 
failings  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whon)  he 
had  been  long  so  closely  united  $ — it  would  seem  to  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  personal  attachment  of  a  needy  pam- 
phleteer to  two  rival  peers*  to  account  for  his  expressions  of 
affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted  the  other.  The 
aatural  solution,  indeed,  seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.— After  the 
perfidy  he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the  virulence 
with  which  he  had  revenged  his  own  apostasy,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  being  again  received  by  them.  His  only  chance, 
therefore,  was  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tories,  and  his  only 
policy  to  keep  well  with  both  their  great  leaders. 

Mr  Scott,  indeed,  chuses  to  represent  him  as  actuated  by  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent 
encomium  on  his  devoted  generosity  for  applying  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence, upon  that  Nobleman's  disgrace,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
visit  him  in  his  retirement.  Though  he  talks  of  such  a  vi- 
sit, however,  it  is  Certain  that  he  did  not  pay  it;  and  that 
he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in  the  most  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  Bolingbroke,  from  whom,  the  very  day  after  he  had 
kicked  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most  undisguised  linger 
and  contempt,  he  condescended  to  receive  an  order  for  the 
thousand  pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  his  predecessor  ia 
vain.  The  following,  too,  are  the  terms  in  which  Bolingbroke, 
at  that  Very  time,  thought  there  was  no  impropriety*  and  could 
be  no  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  private  confidential 
letter  to  this  his  dear  devoted  friend.    *  Your  state  of  late  pas- 

•  sages  is  right  enough.  I  reflect  upon  them  with  indignation  ; 
'  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  naving  trusted  so  long  to  so 
'  much  real  pride  and  awkward  humility  $— to  an  air  of  such  fa* 
4  miliar  friendship!  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all  tenderness  §■— to 
'  such  a  temper  of  engrossing  business  and  power,  and  so  per- 

*  feot  an  incapacity  to  manage  one,  with  such  a  tyrannical  dit* 
(  position  to  abuse  the  other, '  &c.  &c  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  219.)  If 
Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had  borne  any  resemblance  to  those 
which  Mr  Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
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he  should  have  continued  upon  a  footing  of  the  greatest  cordial- 
ity with  the  man  who,  after  supplanting  hkn,  could  speak  in 
those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival*  Yet  Swift's  friendship,  as  they 
called  it,  with  Bolingbroke*  continued  as  long  as  that  with  Ox- 
ford ;  and  we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice  how  to 
act  in  the  government  which  had  now  fallen  entirely  into  his 
hands,  but  kindly  offering,  *  if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any 
•  use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  winter.'  (Id.  p.  215.) 
Those  who  know  of  what  stuff  political  friendships  are  gene* 
rally  made,  indeed,  will  not  require  even  this  evidence  to  prove 
the  hollowness  of  those  in  which  Swift  was  now  connected. 
The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  of  all  bis  coadjutors,  dated  only  a  week 
or  two  before  Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a  delicious  picture,  we 
think,  of  the  whole  of  those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean 
was  thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attachment,  and  re- 
ceiving, no  doubt,  in  return,  professions  not  less  animated  and 
sincere.     It  is  addressed  to  Swift  in  July  1714. 

4  I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend  upon  any  probable 
grounds  to  judge  who  will  carry  the  great  point.  Our  female  friend 
(Mrs  Masham)  told  the  dragon  (Lbrd  Oxford)  in  her  own  house, 
last  Thursday  morning,  these  words :  "  You  never  did  the  Queen 
any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of  doing  her  any. "  He  made  no 
reply,  but  supped  with  her  and  Mercurialis  (Bolingbroke)  that  night 
at  her  own  house. — His  revenge  is  not  the  less  meditated  for  that. 
He  tells  the  words  clearly  and  distinctly  to  all  mankind.  Those  who 
range  under  his  banner,  call  her  ten  thousand  bitches  and  kitchen- 
'benches.  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And  from  my  heart, 
I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such  a  loose  to  her  passion  ;  for  she  is 
susceptible  of  true  friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt),  who  made 
you  the  sham  offer  of  the  Yorkshire  living,  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  dragon  on  Thursday,  kissed  him  at  parting,  and  cursed  him 
at  night  I'     XVI.  p.  173,174. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which  happened  on  the 
1st  of  August  thereafter,  speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions, 
and  confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in  one  common 
proscription.  Among  the  most  miserable  and  downcast  of  all 
the  mourners  on  that  occasion,  we  confess  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  our  reverend  author.  He  who,  but  a  few 
months  before,  was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office, 
Sunk  instantly  into  pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon 
the  final  disgrace  of  that  party.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe, 
and  we  do  not  in  fact  believe,  that  Swift  was  privy  to  the 
designs  of  Bolingbroke,  Orraond,  and  Mar,  to  bring  in  the 
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Pretender  on  the  Queen's  demise,  and  are  even  disposed  to 
hold  it  doubtful  whether  Oxford  concurred  in  those  measures  j 
but  we  are  sure  that  no  man  of  common  firmness  couid  have 
felt  more  sorrow  and  despair,  if  the  country  had  been  con- 
quered by  a  lawless  invader,  than  this  friend  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  did  upon  the  quiet  and  regular  transmission  of  the 
sceptre  to  the  appointed  heir,  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  mi- 
nisters who  are  proved  to  have  traitorously  conspired  to  accom- 
plish a  counter  revolution,  and  restore  a  dynasty  which  he  al- 
ways affected  to  consider  as  justly  rejected.     How  all  this  sorrow 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  a  pood  Revolution  Whig, 
we  leave  it  to  the  learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with  that 
character,  to  discover.    To  us  it  merely  affords  new  evidence  of 
the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  individual,  and  of  that  ut- 
ter and  almost  avowed  disregard  of. the  public,  which  consti- 
tuted his  political  character.    Of  the  sorrow  and  despondency  it- 
self, we  need  produce  no  proofs, — for  they  are  to  be  found  in  e- 
very  page  of  his  subsequent  writings.     His  whole  life,  indeed,  af- 
ter this  event,  was  one  long  fit  of  spleen  and  lamentation  t  and, 
to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceases  bewailing  the  irre- 
parable and  grievous  calamity  which  the  world  had  suffered  in 
the  death  of  that  most  imbecile  princess.     He  speaks  of  it,  in 
short,  throughout,  as  a  pious  divine  might  be  supposed  to  speak 
of  the  fall  of  primeval  man  from  the  state  of  innocence.    The  sun 
seems  darkened  for  ever  in  his  eyes,  and  mankind  to  be  degenerat- 
ed beyond  the  toleration  of  one  who  was  cursed  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  dignity  !    And  all  this  for  what  ? — because 
the  government  was,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  nation,  restor- 
ed to  the  hands  of  those  whose  talents  and  integrity  he  had  once 
been  proud  to  celebrato — or  rather,  because  it  was  taken  from 
those  who  would  have  attempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil 
war,  to  defeat  that  solemn  settlement  of  which  he  had  always    ' 
approved,  and  in  virtue  of  which  alone  the  late  Sovereign  had 
succeeded ; — because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  again  to 
be  secured  in  peace,  under  the  same  councils  which  had  carri- 
ed its  glories  so  high  in  war — and  the  true  friends  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1688  to  succeed  to  that  patronage  which  had  pre- 
viously been  exercised  by  its  virtual  enemies  !     Such  were  the 
public  calamities  which  he  had  to  lament  as  a  patriot;— and  the 
violence  done  to  his  political  attachments  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  same  character.    His  two  friends  were  Bolingbroke  and  Ox- 
ford :  and  both  these  had  been  abusing  each  other,  and  endea- 
vouring to  supplant  each  other,  with  all  their  might,  for  a  long    . 
period  of  time ; — and,  at  last,  one  of  them  did  Urn  good  office 
to  the  other,  in  the  most  insulting  and  malignant  manner  he 
could  devise:  And  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charity  enough  ta 
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love  them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever.  He  was  always  a  zeal* 
ous  advocate,  too,  for  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  has  in  twen- 
ty places  expressed  his  abomination  of  all  who  could  allow 
themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of  calling  in  the  Pretender. 
If,  therefore,  he  could  love;  and  honour  and  flatter  Bolingbroke, 
who  not  only  turned  out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but  actually  went 
over  to  the  Pretender,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have 
been  so  implacable  towards  those  older  friends  of  his,  who  only 
turned  out  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from 
being  brought  in.  On  public  grounds,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  him ; — nor  can  his  conduct  or  feelings  ever  re- 
ceive any  explanation  upon  such  principles.  But  every  thing  be- 
comes plain  and  consistent  when  we  look  to  another  quarter—* 
when  we  consider,  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  Tory  party,  hta 
hopes  pf  preferment  were  also  extinguished,  and  that  be  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  delight  of  bustling  in  the  front  of  a 
triumphant  party— of  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  its 
servile  dependants—and  of  insulting  with  impunity  the  princi- 
ples and  the  benefactors  he  had  himself  deserted* 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feelings,  on  this  and  on 
every  other  occasion,  may  be  concluded  indeed  with  safety,  not 
only  from  his  former,  but  from  his  after  life.  His  Irish  politics 
may  all  be  referred  to  one  principle— a  desire  to  insult  and 
embarrass  the  government  by  which  he  was  neglected,  and  with 
which  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled; — A  single  fact  is  decisive 
upon  this  point  While  his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  no* 
thing  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last  we  hear  no- 
thing of  its  radical  grievance,  the  oppression  of  its  Catholic  po- 
pulation. His  object  was,  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to  vex 
and  annoy  the  English  ministry.  To  do  this  however  with  ef- 
fect, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak  to  the  interests  and 
the  feelings  of  some  party  who  possessed  a  certain  degree  of 
power  and  influence.  This  unfortunately  was  not  the  case  in 
that  day  with  the  Catholics ;  and  though  this  gave  them  only 
a  stronger  title  to  the  services  of  a  truly  brave  or  generous  ad* 
vocate,  it  was  sufficient  to  silence  Swift.  They  are  not  so 
much  as  named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writings— 
and  then  only  with  scorn  and  reprobation.  In  the  topics  which 
he  does  take  up,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  frequently  inveighs 
against  real  oppressions  and  acts  pf  indisputable  impolicy ;  yet 
it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  mani/V  >t  that 
this  was  not  his  mptive  for  hringing  them  forward,  and  that 
he  had  just  as  little  scruple  to  make  an  outcry,  where  no  pub- 
lie  interest  was  concerned,  as  where  it'  was  apparent.  It  wa$ 
sufficient  for  him,  that  the  subject  was  likely  to  excite  po- 
pular prejudice  and  clamour,— or  th,at  he  had  some,  perspna> 
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•pique  or  animosity  to  gratify.  The  Drapier's  letters  are  a  suffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  former  principle ;  and  the  Le- 
gion Club,  and  the  numberless  brutalities  against  Tighe  and  Bet- 
« tesworth,  of  the  latter.  Every  body  is  now  satisfied  of  the  perfect 
formlessness,  and  indeed  of  the  great  utility  of  Wood's  scheme  for 
a  new  copper  coinage;  and  the  only  pretexts  for  the  other  scur- 
rilities to  which  we  have  aHuded  were,  that  the  Parliament  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  alleviation,  in  some  in- 
considerable particulars,  of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system,— to  the  detriment,  as  Swift  imagined,  of  the  order  to 
.which  he  himself  belonged ;  and  that  Mr  Tighe  had  obtained 
for  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  se- 
cure for  one  of  his.  dependants. 

His  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no  doubt,  was  personal 
pique  and  vengeance ; — yet  it  is  probable,  that  there  was  occa- 
sionally, or  throughout,  an  expectation  of  being  again  brought 
into  the  paths  of  power  and  preferment,  by  the  notoriety  which 
these  publications  enabled  him  to  maintain,  and  by  the  motives 
which  they  held  out  to  each  successive  ministry,  to  secure  so  effici- 
ent a  pen  in  their  favour.  That  he  was  willing  to  have  made  hfe 
peace  with  Walpole,  even  during  the  reign  of  George  L,  is  ad* 
mitted  by  Mr  Scott,— though  he  discredits  the  details  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  others  have  given,  apparently  from  very 
direct  authority,  of  the  humiliating  terms  upon  which  he  was 
willing  to  accede  to  the  alliance : — and  It  is  certain,  that  he  paid 
bis  court  most  assiduously  to  the  successor  of  that  Prince,  both 
while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  court,  too,  was  truly 
debasing,  and  especially  unworthy  of  a  High-Churchman  and  a 
public  satirist.  It  was  chiefly  by  flatteries  and  assiduity  to  his 
mistress,  Mrs  Howard,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close  cor- 
respondence* and  upon  whom  he  always  professed  mainly  to  re- 
ly for  advancement.  When  George  I.  died,  Swift  was  among 
the  first  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  indulged 
anew  in  the  golden  dreams  of  preferment.  Walpde's  recall 
to  power,  however,  soon  overcast  those  visions ;  and  he  then 
wrote  to  the  mistress,  humbly  and  earnestly  entreating  her, 
to  tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his  chances  of  success.  She 
flattered  him  for  a  while  with  hopes;  but  at  last  he  disco- 
vered that  the  prejudice  against  him  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome,  and  ran  back  in  terrible  humour  to  Ireland,  where 
be  railed  ever  after  with  his  usual  vehemence  against  the  King, 
the  Qoeen,  and  the  favourite.  The  truth,  it  seems,  was,  that 
the  latter  was  disposed  to  favour  him,  but  that  her  influence 
$rith  the  King  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Qfteen,  who  made 
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it  a  principle  to  thwart  all  applications  which  w*re  made  through 
ibat  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  political  career  of 
this  celebrated  person ; — and  if  it  be  correct  in  the  main,  or  even 
in  any  material  particulars,  we  humbly  conceive  that  a  more  on- 
principled  and  base  course  of  proceeding  never  was  held  up  to 
£he  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  mankind.  To  the  errors  and 
even  the  inconsistencies  of  honest  minds,  we  hope  we  shall  air- 
ways be  sufficiently  indulgent,  and  especially  to  such  errors  fat 
practical  life  as  are  incident  to  literary  and  ingenious  men.  Fop 
fStoift,  however,  there  is  no  such  apology.  His  profession, 
through  life,  was  much  more  that  of  a  politician  than  of  a  cler- 
gyman or  an  author.  He  was  not  led  away  in  any  degree  by 
peated  fancy,  or  partial  affection — by  deluding  visions  of  impos- 
sible improvements,  or  excessive  indignation  at  incurable  vice*. 
He  followed,  from  first  to  last,  the  eager,  but  steady  impulse  of 
personal  ambition  and  personal  animosity;  and  in  the  dirty  and 
devious  career  into  which  they  impelled  him,  he  never  spared 
the  character  or  the  feelings  of  a  single  individual  who  appear- 
ed to  stand  in  his.  way.  In  no  respect,  therefore,  can  he  have 
any  claim  to  lenity ; — and  now,  when  his  faults  are  of  importance 
only  as  they  may  serve  the  purpose  of  warning  or  misleading  to 
pthere,  we  consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty  to  point  them 
out  in  their  true  colours,  and  to  show  that,  even  when  united  to 
talents  as  distinguished  as  his,  political  profligacy  and  political 
^rancour  must  lead  to  universal  distrust  and  avoidance  during 
the  life  of  the  individual,  and  to  contempt  and  infamy  there- 
after. 

Of  Swift's  personal  character,  his  ingenious  biographer  has 
given  almost  as  partial  a  representation,  as  of  his  political  con* 
duct ;— a  great  part  of  it  indeed  has  been  anticipated,  in  tracing 
the  principles  of  that  conduct, — the  same  arrogance  and  dis- 
dain of  mankind,  leading  to  profligate  ambition  and  scurrility 
in  public  life,  and  to  domineering  and  selfish  habits  in  private. 
His  character  seems  to  have  been  radically  overbearing  and  ty- 
rannical 5 — for  though,  like  other  tyrants,  he  could  stoop  low 
enough  where  his  interests  required  it,  it  was  his  delight  to  ex- 
act an  implicit  (compliance  with  his  humours  and  fancies,  and  to 
impose  upon  all  around  him  the  task  of  observing  and  accom- 
modating themselves  to  bis  habits,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  their  convenience  or  comfort  Wherever  he  came,  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  society  were  to  give  way  to  his  pleasure;  and 
every  thing,  even  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  family,  to 
\>e  suspended  for  his  caprice. — If  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  a 
person  of  rank,  he  insisted  that  the  first  advances  and  the  firs* 
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visit  should  be  made  to  bim.  If  he  went  to  see  ft  friend  in  the  . 
country,  be  would  order  rn  old  tree  to  be  cut  down,  if  it  obstruct-  . 
cd  the  view  from  bis  window — and  was  never  at  his  ease  unless  he 
was  allowed  to  give  nicknames  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  make 
lampoons  upon  htr  acquaintance.  On  going  for  the  first  time 
into  any  family,  he  frequently  prescribed  before  hand  the  hours 
for  their  meals,*  sleep,  and  exercise:  and  insisted  rigorously  up- 
on the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  capitulation.  From  his  inti- 
mates be  uniformly  exacted  the  most  implicit  submission  to  all 
liis  whims  and  absurdities ;  and  carried  his  prerogative  so  fur, 
that  he  sometimes  used  to  chase  the  Grattans,  and  other  accom- 
modating friends,  through  the  apartments  of  the  Deanery,  and 
up  and  down  stain,  driving  them  like  horses,  with  a  large  whip,  ' 
till  he  thought  he  had  enough  of  exercise-  All  his  jests  have 
the  same  character  of  insolence  and  coarseness.  When  he  first 
came  to  his  curate's  hou>e,  he  announced  himself  as  '  his  master;* 
-—took  possession  of  the  fireside,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  take 
charge  of  his  shirts  and  stockings.  When  a  young  clergyman 
was  introduced  to  him,  he  offered  him  the  dregs  of  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  said,  be  always  kept  a  poor  parson  about  him  to 
drink  up  his  dregs.  Even  in  hiring  servants,  he  always  chose 
to  insult  them,  by  inquiring  into  their  qualifications  for  some 
filthy  and  degrading  office.  And  though  it  may  be  true,  that 
his  after  conduct  was  not  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  prelimi- 
naries, it  is  obvious,  that  a*  no  man  of  proper  feelings  could  sub* 
rait  to  such  impertinence,  so  no  man  could  nave  a  right  to  indulge 
in  it  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner  assumed  to  try  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  it  was  a  test  which  no  one 
but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself  entitled  to  Apply  i — and  Swift's 
conclusion  from  it  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  attached  himself  to  those  only  who  were  mean  e- 
nough  to  bear  this  usage,  and  broke  with  all  who  resented  it. 
While  he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the  world,  he 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  less  imperious ;  but,  after  he  re- 
tired to  Ireland,  he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the  native  ar- 
rogance of  his  character ;  and,  accordingly,  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  a  few  easy  tempered  persons, 
who  bad  no  talents  or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition  with 
his $  and  who,  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  were  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  dominion  be  usurped* 

A  singular  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  arrogance  of  this 
behaviour  to  his  friends  and  dependants,  is  afforded  by  the 
ktstancea  of  extravagant  adulation  and  base  humility,  which 
occur  in  his  addresses  to  those  upon  whom  bis  fortune  depend- 
ed.   After  be  gets  into  the  society  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford, 
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and  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  these  are  composed  in  something  of* 
a  better  taste;  but  the  true  models  are  to  be  found  in  his  address- 
es to  Sir  William  Temple,  the  first  and  most  honoured  of  his 
patroos,  upon  whose  sickness  and  recovery  be  has  indited  •  he- 
roic epistle  and  a  Pindaric  ode,  more  fulsome  and  extravagant 
than  an;  thing  that  bad  then  proceeded  from  the  pen  even  of 
a  poet-laureate;  and  to  whom,  after  be  had  left  bis  family  in  bad 
humour,  he  sends  a  miserable  epistle,  entreating  a  certificate  of 
character,  in  terms  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  deserving  it  s  and  are,  at  all  events,  infinitely  in- 
consisent  with  the  proud  and  peremptory  tone  which  he  assumed 
to  those  who  would  bear  it.  A  few  lines  may  be  worth  quoting. 
He  was  then  full  27  years  of  age,  and  a  candidate  for  ordination. 
After  explaining  this,  he  adds — 

*  I  entreat  that  your  honour  will  consider  this,  and  will  please  to 
send  me  some  certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  yean 
m  your  family  ;  wherein  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  all  your  goodness 
to  excuse  my  many  weaknesses  and  oversights,  much  more  to  say 
any  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  particulars  expected  of  me  are 
what  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons  of  quitting  your 
honour's  family,  that  is,  whether  the  fast  was  occasioned  by  any  ill 
actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely  to  your  honour's  mercy,  though 
in  the  first  I  think  I  cannot  reproach  myself  any  farther  than  for  in- 
Jcrmities. 

'  This  is  all  I  dare  beg  at  present  from  your  honour,  under  circum- 
stances of  life  not  worth  your  regard.  What  is  left  me  to  wish  (next 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  your  honour  and  family)  is,  that 
Heaven  would  one  day  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  leaving  my  ac- 
knowledgments at  your  feet  for  so  many  favours  I  have  received ; 
which,  whatever  effect  they  have  had  upon  my  fortune,  shall  neves 
fail  to  have  the  greatest  upon  my  mind,  in  approving  myself,  upon 
all  occasions,  your  honour's  most  obedient  and  most  dutiful  servant.' 
Vol.  XV.  p.  230,  881. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time -the 
mast  discreditable  and  most  interesting  part  of  Swift's  history, 
however,  is  that  which  relates  to  his  connexion  with  the  three 
unfortunate  women,  whose  happiness  he  ruined,  and  whose  re- 
putation he  did  what  was  in  him  to  destroy.     We  say,  the  three 
women — for  though  Varina  was  cast  off  before  he  had  fame  or 
practice  enough  in  composition  to  celebrate  her  in  song  like 
Utella  or  Vanessa,  her  injuries  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as 
e  as  those  of  the  other  two. 
irs  to  have  formed,  or  at 
iss  Jane  Waryng,  the  sister 
id  ui  ties  seem  to  have  ren* 
om  he  corresponded  for.  a. 
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series  of  years,  under  the  preposterous  name  of  Varina.  There 
appear  to  be  but  two  letters  of  this  correspondence  preserved, 
both  written  by  Swift,  one  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  and 
the  ether  in  its  decline — and  both  extremely  characteristic 
and  carious.  The  first  is  dated  in  1696,  and  is  chiefly  remark* 
able  for  its  extreme  badness  and  stupidity,  though  it  is  full  e- 
nongh  of  love  and  lamentation.  The  lady,  it  seems;  had  long 
before  confessed  k  mutual  flame ;  but  prudential  considerations 
made  her  averse  to  an  immediate  union, — upon  which  the  lover 
raves  and  complains  in  the  following  deplorable  sentences, — writ- 
ten, it  will  be  observed,  when  he  was  on  the  borders  of  thirty, 
and  proving,  along  with  his  early  poems,  how  very  late  he  came 
to  the  use  of  his  faculties. 

*  Madam  Impatience  is  the  most  inseparable  quality  of  a  lover, 
and  indeed  of  every  person  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  design  whereon  he 
conceives  his  greatest  happiness  or  misery  to  depend.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  war,  in  courts,  and  in  common  business.  Every  one  who  hunts 
after  pleasure  or  fame,  or  fortune,  is  still  restless  and  uneasy  till  he 
has  hunted  down  his  game  ;  and  all  this  is  not  only  very  natural,  bat 
something  reasonable  too ;  for  a  violent  desire  is  little  better  than  a 
distemper,  and  therefore  men  are  not  to  blame  in  looking  after  a 
cure.  I  find  myself  hugely  infected'  votih  this  malady  f  and  am  easily 
vain  enough  to  believe  it  has  some  very  good  reasons  to  excuse  it. 
For  indeed,  in  my  case,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  will 
admit  pardon  for  more  than  ordinary  disquiets.  That  dearest  object 
upon  which  all  my  prospect  of  happiness  entirely  depends,  is  in  per- 
petual danger  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  my  sight.  Varina's  life 
is  daily  watting ;  and  though  one  just  and  honourable  action  would 
furnish  health  to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  us  both,  yet 
some  power  that  repines  at  human  felicity  has  that  influence  to  hold 
her  continually  doating  upon  her  cruelty,  and  me  on  the  cause  of  it. 

*  Would  to  heaven  you  were  but  a  while  sensible  of  the  thoughts 
into  which  my  present  distractions  plunge  me;  they  hale  me  a 
thousand  ways,  and  I  not  able  to  bear  them*  It  is  so,  by  Heaven  : 
The  love  of  Varina  is  of  more  tragical  consequence  than  her  cruelty. 
Would  to  God  you  had  treated  and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  your  pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune ;  and  now 
your  love  is  finishing  my  ruin :  and  is  it  so  then  ?  In  one  fortnight 
I  must  take  eternal  farewell  of  Varina;  and  (I  wonder)  will  she 
weep  at  parting,  a  little  to  justify  her  poor  pretences  of  some  affec- 
tion to  me  ? 

*  Surely,  Varina,  you  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  joys 
that  accompany  a  true,  honourable,  unlimited  love ;  yet  either  na- 
ture and  our  ancestors  have  highly  deceived  us,  or  else  all  other 
sublunary  things  are  dross  in  comparison.  Is  it  possible  you  can  be 
yet  insensible  to  the  prospect  of  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent 
jupl  so  exalted?    By  Heaven,  Varina,  you, are  more  experi$no$4 
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and  have  less  virgin  innocence  than  /.  Would  not  your  conduct 
make  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled  in  ail  the  little  politic  me- 
thods of  intrigue  $  Lore,  with  the  gall  of  too  much  discretion,  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  with  none  at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar  part  of 
nature  which  art  debauches,  but  cannot  improve. 

*  Farewell,  madam  ;  <md  may  love  make  you  a  while  forget  your 
temper  to  do  me  justice.  Only  remember,  that  if  you  still  refuse  to 
he  mine,  you  xmll  quickly  lo$e9Jbr  ever  lose,  him  that  has  resolved 
to  die  as  he  has  Uvea,  all  yours,  Jow.  Swift.  '  Vol.  XV.  p.  232- 
237. 

Notwithstanding  these  tragic  denunciations,  he  neither  died 
—nor  married — nor  broke  off  the  connexion,  for  four  years 
thereafter ;  in  the  latter  part  of  which,  having  been  at  last  pre-; 
sen  ted  to  two  livings  in  Ireland,  worth  near  400/.  a  year,  the 
lady  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  remind  him  of  his  former  im- 
patience, and  fairly  to  ask  him,  whether  his  affections  bad  suf- 
fered any  alteration.  His  answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained 
in  the  second  letter ; — and  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete patterns  of  meanness,  selfishness  and  brutality,  we  have 
ever  met  with.  The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  affections 
were  estranged,  and  had  probably  settled  by  this  time  on  the 
unfortunate  Stella :  But  instead  of  either  fairly  avowing  this  in- 
constancy, or  honourably  fulfilling  engagements,  from  which 
inconstancy  perhaps  could  not  release  him,  he  thinks  fit  to 
write,  in  the  most  frigid,  insolent,  and  hypocritical  terms,  un- 
dervaluing her  fortune  and  person,  and  finding  fault  with  her 
humour ; — and  yet  pretending,  that  if  she  would  only  comply 
with  certain  conditions,  which  he  specifies,  he  might  still  be  per- 
suaded to  venture  himself  with  her  into  the  perils  of  matrimo- 
ny. It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  he  urged  immediate  mar- 
riage so  passionately  in  1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world, 
and  must  have  intended  to  live  on  her  fortune,  which  yielded 
about  100/.  a  year,  and  that  he  thought  her  health  as  well  as 
happiness  would  be  saved  by  the  match.  In  1700,  when  he  had 
got  two  livings,  he  addresses  her  as  follows— 

'  I  desire*  therefore,  you  will  let  me  know  if  your  health  be  other- 
wise than  it  was  when  you  told  me  the  doctors  advised  you  against 
marriage,  as  what  would  certainly  hazard  your  life.  Are  they  or 
you  grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  particular  ?  are  you  in  a  con- 
dition to  manage  domestic  affairs,  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps) 
than  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  ?  (it  must  have  been  near  5001.) 
have  you  such  an  inclination  to  my  person  and  humour,  as  to  com- 
ply with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and  endeavour  to  make  us 
both  as  happy  as  you  can  ?  can  you  bend  your  love  and  esteem  and 
indifference  to  others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  ?  shall  I  have  so 
much  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  so, much  government  of  your  pas* 
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sions*  as  to  growth*  good  humour  upon  my  approach,  though  pro- 
voked by  a  ■  I  have  you  so  much  good  nature  as  to  endeavour 
by  sod  words  to  smooth  any  rugged  humour  occasioned  by  the  cross 
accidents  of  life  ?  shall  the  place  wherever  your  husband  is  thrown 
be  more  welcome  than  courts  or  cities  without  him  ?  In  short,  those 
are  some  of  the  necessary  methods  to  please  ment  xuho,  like  mey  are 
deep  read  in  the  xvorld ;  and  to  a  person  thus  made,  I  should  be 
proud  in  giving  all  due  returns  toxoards  making  her  happy. '  Vol.  xv. 
p.  2*7,  248. 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  every  thing  else  were  suitable,  he 
should  not  care  whether  her  person  were  beautiful,  or  her  for* 
tune  large. 

*  Cleanliness  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the  other,  is  all  I' 
look  fpr.  I  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful  revenue,  but  would  rather  it 
should  be  of  my  own ;  though  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  re- 
proached for  the  greatest. '     Vol.  xy.  p.  248. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indifference,  or  rather  his  ill- 
disguised  disinclination,  he  adds — 

'  The  dismal  account  you  say  I  have  given  you  of  my  livings  I. 
can  assure  you  to  be  a  true  one  ;  and,  since  it  is  a  dismal  one  even 
in  your  own  opinion,  you  can  best  draw  consequences  Jrom  it.  The 
place  where  Dr  Bolton  lived  is  upon  a  living  which  he  keeps  with  the 
deanery  ;  but  the  place  of  residence  for  that  they  have  given  me  is 
within  a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim,  twenty  miles  from  hence  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  way  but  to  hire  a  house  at  Trim,  or  build  one  on 
the  spot :  the  Jirst  is  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  I  am  too  poor ' 
to  perform  at  present. '     Vol.  xv.  p.  246. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  expected,  broke  off  all  correspond- 
ence after  this  letter — and  so  ended  Swift's  first  matrimonial  en- 
gagement, and  first  eternal  passion  1 — What  became  of  the  un- 
happy person,  whom  he  thus  heartlessly  abandoned,  with  im- 
paired health  and  mortified  affections,  after  a  seven- years  court- 
ship, is  no  where  explained.  The  fate  of  his  next  victim  is  at 
least  more  notorious. 

Esther  Johnson,  better  knows  to  the  readers  of  Swift's  works 
by  the  name  of  Stella,  was  the  child  of  a  London  merchant, 
who  died  in  her  infancy,  when  she  went  with  her  mother,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister,  to  reside  at  Moorpark, 
where  Swift  was  then  domesticated.  Some  part  of  the  charge 
of  her  education  devolved  upon  him  ; — and  though  he  was  twen- 
ty years  her  senior,  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  her, 
appears  to  have  ripened  into  something  as  much  lilce  affection 
as  could  find  a  place  in  his  selfish  bosom.  Soon  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death,  he  got  his  Irish  livings,  besides  a  considerable  le- 
gacy ; — and  as  she  had  a  small  independence  of  her  own,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  honourable  and 
immediate  union.    Some  cokPblooded  vanity  or  ambition,  how- 
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ever,  or  some  politic  Anticipation  of  bis  own  possible  incon* 
stancy,  deterred  Mm  from  this  onward  and  open  course,  and  led 
him  to  an  arrangement  which  was  dishonourable  and  absurd  in 
the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  productive  of  the  most  accumu- 
lated misery.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  rpmove  her  residence 
from  the  bosom  of  tier  own  family  in  England,  to  his  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  in  Ireland,  where  she  took -lodgings  with 
an  elderly  companion,  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Dingley — avowed- 
ly for  the  sake  of  his  society  and  protection,  and  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy  so  very  strange  and  unprecedented,  that  whenever 
he  left  his  parsonage  honse  for  England  or  Dublin,  these  ladies 
immediately  took  possession,  and  occupied  it  till  he  came  back, 
— -A  situation  so  extraordinary  and  undefined,  was  liable  of 
course  to  a  thousand  misconstructions;  and  must  have  been 
felt  as  degrading  by  any  woman  of  spirit  and  delicacy :  And 
accordingly,  though  the  master  of  this  Platonic  seraglio  seems 
to  have  used  all  manner  of  paltry  and  insulting  practices, 
to  protect  a  reputation  which  he  had  no  right  to  bring  into 

Stestion,— by  never  seeing  her  except  in  the  presence  of  Mrs 
ingley,  and  never  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  her,— it  is 
certain  both  that  the  connexion  was  regarded  as  indecorous  by 
persons  of  her  own  sex,  and  that  she  felt  it  to  be  humiliating 
and  improper.  Accordingly,  within  two  years  after  her  settle- 
ment  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  she  encouraged  the  addresses 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tisdall,  between  whom  and  Swift 
there  was  a  considerable  intimacy;  and  that  she  would  have  mar* 
ried  him,  and  thus  sacrificed  her  earliest  attachment  to  her  free* 
dom  and  her  honour,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  pri- 
vate dissuasions  of  that  false  friend,  who  did  not  chuse  to  give 
up  his  own  claims  to  her,  although  lie  had  not  the  heart  or  the 
honour  to  make  her  lawfully  his  own.  She  was  then  a  bloom- 
ing beauty,  of  little  more  than  twenty,  with  fine  black  hair, 
delicate  features,  and  a  playful  and  affectionate  character.  It 
seems  doubtful  to  us,  whether  she  originally  felt  for  Swift  any 
thing  that  could  properly  be  called  love — and  her  willingness  to 
marry  another  in  the  first  days  of  their  connexion,  seems  al- 
most decisive  on  the  subject:  But  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquir- 
ed over  her  mind,  and  her  long  habit  of  submitting  her  own 
judgment  and  inclinations  to  his,  gave  him  at  least  an  equal 
power  over  her,  and  moulded  her  pliant  affections  into  too  deep 
and  exclusive  a  devotion.  Even  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  devise  any 
apology  for  his  not  marrying  her,  or  allowing  her  to  marry  ano* 
{her ;  the  only  one  that  he  ever  appears  to  have  stated  him- 
gelf,  viz.  the  want  of  a  sufljicient  fortune  to  sustain  the  expenses 
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of  matrimony,  being  palpably  absurd  in  the  month  of  a  man 
born  to  nothing,  and  already  more  wealthy  than  nine- tenths  of 
his  order :  But,  after  he  obtained  that  additional  preferment, 
and  was  thus  ranked  among  the  well  beneficed  dignitaries  of  the 
establishment,  it  was  plainly  an  insult  upon  common  sense  to 
pretend  that  it  was  the  want  of  money  that  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  his  engagements.  Stella  was  then  27,  and  he  near  45; 
and  both  had  hitherto  lived  very  far  within  an  income  that  was 
how  more  than  doubled.  That  she  now  expected  to  be  made 
his  wife,  appears  from  the  pains  he  takes  in  the  Journal  indirect- 
ly  to  destroy  that  expectation;  and  though  the  awe  in  which  he 
habitually  kept  her,  probably  prevented  her  either  from  com* 
plaining,  or  inquiring  into  the  cause,  it  is  now  certain  that  a 
new  attachment,  as  heartless,  as  unprincipled,  and  as  fatal  in 
its  consequences  as  either  of  the  others,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  cruel  and  unpardonable  proceeding. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  from  1710  to  1712,  he  had 
leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  his  political  labours,  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mirs  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  whose  unfortunate 
\me  he  has  recorded  with  no  great  delicacy,  under  the  name  of 
Vanessa.  This  young  lady,  then  only  in  her  twentieth  year, 
joined  to  all  the  attractions  of  youth,  fashion  and  elegance,  the 
still  more  dangerous  gifts  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  confiding 
temper,  and  a  capacity  of  strong  and  permanent  affection.— 
Swift,  regardless  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Stella,  allowed 
himself  to  be  engaged  by  those  aualkies ;  and,  without  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  those  ties  to  his  new  idol,  strove  by  his  assi- 
duities to  obtain  a  return  of  affection — while  he  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  unhappy  Stella  the  wrong  he  was  conscious  of 
doing  her.  We  willingly  borrow  the  words  of  his  partial  bio- 
grapher, to  tell  the  rest,  of  a  story,  which,  we  are  afraid,  we 
should  tell  with  little  temper  ourselves. 

'  While  Vanessa  was  occupying  much  of  his  time,  and  much  doubt-* 
less  of  his  thoughts,  she  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Journal  dn 
rectly  by  name,  and  is  only  twice  casually  indicated  by  the  title  of 
Vanhomrigh's  eldest  daughter.  There  was,  therefore,  a  conscious- 
ness on  Swift's  part,  that  his  attachment  to  his  younger  pupil  was  of 
a  nature  which  could  not  be  gratifying  to  her  predecessor,  although 
he  probably  shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  an  intimacy 
which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  those  of  Stella.  Miss  Vanhoir- 
righ,  in  the  mean  while,  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which-  Swift  re- 
ceived from  her  society,  and  of  the  advantages  of  youth  and  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  be  stood  with  respect  to  another,  naturally,  and  surely  with- 
out offence  either  to  reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  to  the  hope  of  form- 
ing an  onion  with  a  man  whose  talents  had  first  attracted  her  admire 
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lion,  and  whose  attentions,  in  the  coarse  of  theft  mutual  studies, 
had,  by  degrees,  gained  her  affections,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his 
own.  It  is  easy  for  tho«e  who  look  back  on  this  melancholy  story, 
to  blame  the  assiduity  of  Swift,  or  the  imprudence  of  Vanessa.  But 
the  first  deviation  from  the  strait  line  of  moral  rectitude,  is,  in  such 
a  case,  to  very  gradual,  and,  on  the  female  side,  the  shades  of  co- 
lour which  part  esteem  from  affection,  and  affection  from  passion, 
are  so  imperceptibly  heightened,  that  they  who  fail  to  stop  at  the 
exact  point  where  wisdom  bids,  have  much  indulgence  to  claim  from 
all  who  share  with  them  the  frailties  of  mortality.  The  imprudent 
friends  continued  to  use  the  language  of  friendship,  but  with  the  as* 
siduity  and  earnestness  of  a  warmer  passion,  until  Vanessa  rent  a- 
sunder  the  veil,  by  intimating  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections  ; 
and  in  this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  by  his  own  favourite, 
though  dangerous  maxim,  of  doing  that  which  seems  in  itself  right, 
without  respect  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  actually  felt  the  "  shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  sur- 
prise, "  expressed  in  his  celebrated  poem,  though  he  had  not  couq» 
age  to  take  the  open  and  manly  course  of  avowing  those  engage- 
menu  with  Stella,  or  other  impediments  which  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  hand  and  fortune  of  her  rival. — Without,  therefore, 
making  this  painful  but  just  confession,  he  answered  the  avowal  of 
Vanessa  a  passion,  at  first  in  raillery,  and  afterwards  by  an  offer  of 
devoted  and  everlasting  friendship,  founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous 
esteem.  Vanessa  seems  neither  to  have  been  contented  nor  silenced 
by  the  result  of  her  declaration;  but  to  the  very  close  of  her  life  per* 
listed  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and  arguments,  to  extort  a 
more  lively  return  to  her  passion,  than  this  cold  proffer  was  calcu- 
lated to  afford. 

*  The  effect  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the  fascinating  Va- 
nessa, may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indifferent, 
—breathes  fewer  of  those  aspirations  after  the  quiet  felicity  of  a  life 
devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the  willows  at  Laracor, — uses  less  frequently 
the  affectionate  jargon,  called  the  "  little  language,  "  in  which  his 
fondness  at  first  displays  itself,— and,  in  short,  exhibits  all  the  sym- 
ptoms of  waning  affection.  Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  altered 
style  of  his  correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumours  which  were 
wafted  to  Ireland.  Her  letters  are  not  preserved ;  but,  from  several 
passages  of  the  Journal,  it  appears  that  they  intimated  displeasure 
and  jealousy,  which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease. 
•  *  Upon  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess  at  the  disturbed 
state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at  once  by  ungratified  ambition,  and 
harassed  by  his  affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great  claims  upon  him, 
while  neither  was  likely  to  remain  contented  with  the  limited  return 
of  friendship  in  exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendship  too  divided 
with  a  rival.    The  .claim*  of  Stella  ware  preferable  in  point  of  date j 
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and,  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good  faith,  in  every  respect  irresisti- 
ble. She  had  resigned  her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded 
her  character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to  Swift.  But  if 
Stella  had  made  the  greater  sacrifice,  Vanessa  was  the  more  import- 
ant victim.  She  had  youth,  fortune,  fashion  ;  ail  the  acquired  ac- 
complishments and  information  in  which  Stella  was  deficient ;  pos- 
sessed at  least  as  much  wit,  and  certainly  higher  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. She  had,  besides,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  Swift  to  hear  and  reply  to  the  language  of  passion. 
There  was,  in  her  case,  no  Mrs  Dingley,  no  convenient  third  party, 
whose  presence  in  society  and  community  in  correspondence,  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  both  a  restraint,  convenient  perhaps  to  Swift, 
but  highly  unfavourable  to  Stella.  Vanessa  could  address  Swift  di- 
rectly in  her  own  name,  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  same 
manner,  there  is  something  in  the  eloquence  of  affection  that  must 
always  extort  a  corresponding  answer.  There  is  little  doubt,  there-, 
fore,  that  Swift,  at  this  time,  gave  Vanessa  a  preference  in  his  affec- 
tion, although,  for  a  reason  hereafter  to  be  hinted,  it  is  probable, 
ftiat  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  these  far-famed  rivals,  would 
not  have  accelerated  his  union  with  the  other*  At  least  we  are  cer- 
tain, that,  could  the  rivals  have  laid  jealousy  aud  desire  to  sleep,  the, 
lover's  choice  would  been  to  have  bounded  his  connexion  with  both, 
within  the  limits  of  Platonic  affection.  That  he  had  no  intention  to 
marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  passages  in  his  letters,  which  are  in* 
consistent  with  such  an  arrangement ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  a  guilty  intimacy.— On  the  other  hand, 
his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella,  was  equally  dubious*  So  soon 
as  he  was  settled  in  the  Deanery-house,  his  first  care  was  to  secure 
lodgings  for  Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella,  upon  Ormond's  Quay,  on  the. 
other  side  of  the  Liffy  ;  and  to  resume,  with  the  same  guarded  cau- 
tion, the  intercourse  which  had  formerly  existed  between  them.  But 
circumstances  soon  compelled  him  to  give  that  connexion  a  more 
definite  character. 

•  Mrs  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.  Her  two  sons  survived  her  but 
a  short  time ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  young  ladies  were  so  far 
embarrassed  by  inconsiderate  expenses,  as  gave  them  a  handsome 
excuse  for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where  their  father  had  left  a  small 
property  near  Celbridge.  The  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Dublin  exciteq 
the  apprehensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stella.  However 
imprudently  the  Dean  might  have  indulged  himself  and  the  unfortu- 
nate young  lady,  by  frequenting  her  society  too  frequently  during 
his  residence  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  alive  to  all 
the  hazards  that  might  accrue  to  the  reputation  and  peace  of  both, 
by  continuing  the  same  intimacy  in  Dublin.  But  the  means  of  a- 
voiding  it  were  no  longer  in  his  power,  although  his  reiterated  re- 
monstrances assumed  even  the  character  of  uokindness.  She  impor- 
tuned him  with  complaints  of  neglect  ami  crueity ;  and  :t  was  crbtx* 
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ous,  that  any  decisive  measure  to  break  their  correspondence,  would! 
be  attended  with  tome  auch  tragic  consequence,  as,  though  late,  at 
length  concluded  their  story.  Thus  engaged  in  a  labyrinth,  where 
perseverance  was  wrong,  and  retreat  seemed  almost  impossible,  Swift 
resolved  to  temporize,  in  hopes,  probably,  that  time,  accident,  the 
mutability  incident  to  violent  affections,  might  extricate  himself  and 
Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which  his  own  culpable  imprudence  had 
involved  them.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  bestow  on  her  those 
marks  of  regard  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  her  feelings  to- 
wards him,  even  if  they  had  not  been  reciprocal.  But  the  conduct 
which  he  adopted  as  kindest  to  Miss  Vanbomrigh,  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  Stella.  His  fears  and  affections  were  next  awakened  for  that 
early  favourite,  whose  suppressed  grief  and  jealousy,  acting  upon  a 
frame  naturally  delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner. The  feelings  with  which  Swift  beheld  the  wreck  which  hi* 
conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not  bear  description.  Mrs  Johnson  had 
forsaken  her  country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputation,  to  become' 
the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when  at  their  lowest ;  and  the  implied  ties 
by  which  he  was  bound  to  make  her  compensation,  were  as  strong* 
as  the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  promises  of  future  mar- 
riage had  not  been  actually 'exchanged  between  them.  He  employ- 
ed  Dr  St  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  bis  tutor  and  early  friendy 
to  request  the  cause  of  her  melancholy  ;  and  be  received  the  answer 
which  his  conscience  must  have  anticipated— it  was  her  sensibility 
to  his  recent  indifference,  and  to  the  discredit  which  ber  own  cha- 
racter sustained  from  the  long  subsistence  of  the  dubious  and  myste- 
rious connexion  between  them.  To  convince  her  of  the  constancy 
of  his  affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny, 
there  was  but  one  remedy.  To  this  communication  Swift  replied, 
that  he  had  formed  two  resolutions  concerning  matrimony  : — one, 
that  he  would  not  marry  till  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune  ;  the 
other,  that  the  event  should  take  place  at  a  time  of  life  which  gave 
him  a  reasonable  prospect  to  tee  his  children  settled  in  the  world. 
The  independence  proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet  achieved,  being: 
still  embarrassed  by  debt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  past  thaS 
term  of  life  after  which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet  be 
was  ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  the  ease  of  Mrs  Johnson'* 
mind,  providing  H  should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  separately,  and  in  the  same  guard* 
ed  manner  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  terms  Stella  subscribed ; 
they  relieved  her  own  mind  at  least  from  all  scruples  on  the  impro- 
they  soothed  her  jealousy,  by  renv 
lould  ever  give  his  hand  to  her  ri- 
garden  of  the  deanery,  by  the  Bi- 
6.  '     I.  2S9-2S8. 

ations  that  are  here  suggested,  it 
is  utterly  indefensible — and  that 
3  nearly  at  ill  of  it  as  we  do.    Sup* 
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posing  it  possible  that  a  man  of  his  penetration  should  have"  insph> 
ed  an  innocent  young  girl  with  a  violent  passion,  without  being  at 
toll  aware  of  it,  what  possible  apology  can  there  be  for  his  not 
disclosing  bis  engagements  witn  Mrs  Johnson,  and  peremp- 
torily breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her  rejected  rival  ? — 
He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even  more  sacred  than  those  of 
actual  marriage— and  was  no  more  at  liberty,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  disguise  that  connexion  than  the  other :— or  if 
he  had  himself  unconsciously  imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for 
his  younger  admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  less  guilty  or  dis- 
honourable to  have  avowed  this  to  Stella,  and  followed  the  im- 
pulse of  such  a  fatal  attachment,  tn  either  of  these  ways,  he 
would  have  spared  at  least  one  of  his  victims.  But  he  had  not 
the  apology  of  any  such  passion ;  and,  desirous  apparently  of 
saving  himself  the  shock  of  any  unpleasant  disclosure,  or  wish- 
ing to  secure  to  himself  the  gratification  of  both  their  attach- 
ments, he  endeavoured  basely  to  conceal  from  each  the  sham 
which  the  other  had  in  his  affections,  and  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  both  to  the  indulgence  of  this  mean  and  cold-blooded  dupli- 
city. The  same  disgusting  and  brutal  selfishness  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  apparent,  in  the  mortifying  and  degrading  conditions 
he  annexed  to  his  nominal  marriage  with  Stella,  for  the  conceal-* 
ment  of  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned*  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  listen  with  patience, — at  least  after  the  death  of  Vanessa  had 
removed  all  fear  of  its  afflicting  or  irritating  that  unhappy  rival. 
This  tragical  event,  of  which  Swift  was  as  directly  and  as  guilt- 
ily the  cause,  as  if  be  had  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart, 
is  described  with  much  feeling  by  Mr  Scott,  who  has  added  a 
fuller  account  of  her  previous  retirement  than  any  former  edi- 
tor. 

'  About  the  year  1717»  she  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  house  and 
property  near  Celbridge,  to  nurse  her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion 
from  the  world.  Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  her  a- 
ninst  the  consequences  of  this  step.  His  letters  uniformly  exhort 
her  to  seek  general  society,  to  take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortunate  sub* 
lect  which  was  preying  upon  her  spirits.  He  even  exhorts  her  to 
leave  Ireland.  But  these  admonitions  are  mingled  with  expressions 
of  tenderness,  greatly  too  warm  not  to  come  from  the  heart,  and 
too  strong  to  be  designed  merely  to  soothe  the  unfortunate  recluse. 
Until  the  year  1720,  he  never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Cel- 
bridge ;  they  only  met  when  she  was  occasionally  in  Dublin.  But 
in  that  year,  and  down  to  the  time  of  her  death,  Svsift  came  repeat- 
edly to  Celbridge ;  and,  from  the  information  of  a  most  obliging 
correspondent,  I  am  enabled  to  give  account  of  some  minute  parti* 
colars  attending  them. 
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*  Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss  Vanhomrigh  resid- 
ed, is  built  much  in  the  form  of  a  real  cloister,  especially  in  its  ex* 
ternal  appearance.  An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  by  his  own 
account)  showed  the  grounds  to  my  correspondent.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mrs  Vanhomrigh's  gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his  fa- 
ther in  the  garden  when  a  boy.  He  remembered  the  unfortunate 
Vanessa  well,  and  his  account  of  her  corresponded  with  the  usual 
description  of  her  person,  especially  as  to  her  embonpoint.  He  said 
she  went  seldom  abroad,  and  saw  little  company :  her  constant  a- 
musement  was  reading,  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according 
to  this  authority,  her  society  was  courted  by  several  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  visited  her,  notwithstanding  her  seldom  return- 
ing that  attention, — and  he  added,  that  her  manners  interested  every 
one  who  knew  her.  But  she  avoided  company,  and  was  always  me- 
lancholy save  when  Dean  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  hap- 
py. The  garden  was  to  an  uncommon  degree  crowded  with  laurels. 
The  old  man  said,  that  when  Miss  Vanhomrigh  expected  the  Dean, 
the  always  planted,  with  her  own  hand,  a  laurel  or  two  against  his 
arrival.  He  showed  her  favourite  seat,  still  called  Vanessa's  Bower. 
Three  or  four  trees,  and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They  had 
formerly,  according  to  the  old  man's  information,  been  trained  into 
a  close,arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and  a  rude  table  within  the 
bower,  the  opening  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Liffey, 
which  had  a  romantic  effect ;  and  there  was  a  small  cascade  that 
murmured  at  some  distance.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  according  to 
the  old  gardener's  account,  the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit, 
with  books  and  writing-materials  on  the  table  before  them. 

*  Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unhappy  attachment,  had, 
during  her  residence  in  this  solitude,  the  care  of  nursing  the  declin- 
ing health  of  her  younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  about  1720. 
This  event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems  to  have  increased 
the  energy  of  her  fatal  passion  for  Swift,  while  he,  on  the  contra- 
ry, saw  room  for  still  greater  reserve,  when  her  situation  became 
that  of  a  solitary  female,  without  the  society  or  countenance  of  a 
female  relation.  But  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  irritated  at  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself*,  determined  on  bringing  to  a  crisis  those  ex-* 
pectations  of  an  union  with  the  object  of  her  affections,  to  the  hopt 
of  which  she  had  clung  amid  every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards her.  The  most  probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connexion 
with  Mrs  Johnson,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  perfectly  known  to 
her,  had,  doubtless,  long  excited  her  secret  jealousy :  although  on- 
ly a  single  hint  to  that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspond- 
ence, and  that  so  early  as  1713,  when  she  writes  to  him,  then  in 
Ireland,  "  If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  you  not  to  tell 
xne  -  so,  except  His  what  is  inconsistent  with  mine. "  Her  silence 
and  patience  under  this  state  of  uncertainty,  for  no  less  than  eight 
years,  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  her  awe  for  Swift,  and  part- 
ly perhaps  to  the  weak  state  of  her  rival'*  health,  which,  from  jreftr 
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to  year,  seemed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution.  At  length,  how- 
■ever,  Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed ;  and  she  ventured  on  the  de- 
cisive step  of  writing  to  Mrs  Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  tbp 
nature  of  that  connexion.  Stella,  in  reply,  informed  her  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Dean ;  and,  full  of  the  highest  resentment  against 
Swift  for  having  given  another  female  such  a  right  in  him  as  Miss 
Vanhomrigh's  inquiries  implied,  she  sent  to  him  her  rival's  letter  of 
interrogation,  and,  without  seeing  him,  or  awaiting  bis  reply,  retired 
to  the  house  of  Mr  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Every  reader  knows  the 
consequence.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  fury  to  which  he 
was  liable,  both  from  temper  and  disease,  rode  instantly  to  Marley 
Abbey.  As  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness  of  bis  counte- 
nance, which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  express  the  fiercer  passions, 
struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce 
ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging  a  let* 
ter  on  tbe  table;  and,  instantly  leaving  the  house,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  returned  to"  Dublin.  When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  on- 
ly found  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant.  .  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed,  yet  cherish- 
ed hopes,  which  had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the 
unrestrained  wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them. 
How  long  she  survived  this  last  interview,  is  uncertain,  but  the  time 
4oes  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few  weeks. '  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  248— 
253. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  present  edition,  is  what  is  called 
a  complete  copy  of  the  correspondence  betwixt  Swift  and  this 
unfortunate  lady.  To  us  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  copy  ; — and,  on  the  whole,  the  parts  that  are  now 

Eublisned  for  the  first  time,  are  pf  less  moment  than  those  that 
ad  been  formerly  printed.  But  it  is  altogether  a  very  interest- 
ing and  painful  collection ;  and  there  is  something  to  us  inex- 
pressibly touching  in  the  innocent  fondness,  and  almost  childish 
gaiety,  of  Vanessa  at  its  commencement,  contrasted  with  the 
deep  gloom  into  which  she  sinks  in  its  later  stages ;  while  the 
ardour  of  affection  which  breathes  through  the  whole,  and  the 
tone  of  devoted  innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  which  are 
every  where  preserved,  make  us  both  hate  and  wonder  at  the 
man  who  coold  deliberately  break  a  heart  so  made  to  be  belov- 
ed. We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  a  little  of 
tbe  only  part  of  this  publication  in  which  any  thing  like  heart 
or  tenderness  is  to  be  discovered.  His  first  letter  is  written  im- 
mediately after  their  first  separation,  and  whilst  she  yet  believed 
that  his  slowness  in  returning  her  passion  arose,  as  he  had  giv- 
en her  ample  warrant  to  suppose,  (see  the  whole  of  the  poem  of 
Cadmus  and  Vanessa,  Vol.  XIV.)  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  their  years  and  habits,  which  would  give, 
«ay  to  the  continued  proofs  of  its  constancy  an.d  ardour.    He 
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had  written  her  a  cold  note  on  bis  journey f  to  which  she  thus 
rapturously  answers. 

'  Now  you  are  good  beyond  expressions  in  sending  me  that  dear 
voluntary  from  St  Albans.  It  gives  me  more  happiness  than  you, 
can  imagine,  or  I  describe,  to  find  that  your  head  is  so  much  better 
already.  I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  are  employed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.  I  hope  the  next  will  tell  me  they  have  been  of  force. 
Pray  why  did  not  you  remember  me  at  Dunstable,  as  well  as  Moll  2 
Lord !  what  a  monster  is  Moll  grown  since.  But  nothing  of  poor  Hess* 
eicept  that  the  mark  will  be  in  the  same  place  of  Davila  where  yon 
left  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  much  advanced  yet,  for  I  have  been  study* 
ing  of  Ilochefoucault  to  see  if  he  described  as  much  of  love  as  X 
found  in  myself  a  Sunday,  and  I  find  he  falls  very  short  of  it.  I  an* 
very  impatient  to  hear  from  you  at  Chester.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  how  often  I  have  wished  you  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  orange  at 
your  inn.'    Vol.  XIX.  p.  403,  404. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  she  Writes  again  in 
the  same  spirit, 

*  Here  is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since  you  wrote  to  me. 
Oh  !  happy  Dublin,  that  can  employ  all  your  thoughts,  and  happy 
Mrs  Emerson,  that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you  landed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her,  J  should  be  yet  more  uneasy  than  I  am. 
I  really  believe,  before  you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  rea- 
son to  wish  I  did  not  know  my  letters,  or  at  least  that  I  could  not 
write  s  and  I  had  rather  you  should  wish  so,  than  entirely  forget  me. 
Mr  Lewis  has  given  me  "  Les  Dialogues  des  Marts, "  and  I  am  so 
charmed  with  them*  that  I  am  resolved  to  quit  my  body,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  will,  except  you  will  talk  to  me,  for  I  find  no 
conversation  on  earth  comparable,  but  your's ;  so,  if  you  care  I  should 
stay,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will  keep  me  with  pleasure. '  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  407—9. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  trifling  of  a  heart  at  ease, 
and  supported  by  enchanting  hopes.  It  is  miserable  to  think 
how  sadly  the  style  is  changed,  when  she  comes  to  know  better 
the  object  on  whom  tjie  had  thus  irretrievably  lavished  her  af- 
fections. The  following  is  the  first  letter  that  appears  after  she 
followed  him  to  Ireland  in  1714 ;  and  it  appears  to  us  infinitely 
more  touching  and  pathetic,  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the 
wretchedness  it  expresses,  than  all  the  eloquent  despair  of  all  the 
heroines  of  romance.  No  man  with  a  heart,  we  think,  could 
receive  such  letters  and  live. 

'  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as  often  as  you  could : 
you  had  better  have  said  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of  your 
inclinations  so  much ;  or  as  often  as  you  remembered  there  was  such 
a  person  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  af  you  do,  you 
will  not  be  made,  uneasy  by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  describe 
what  I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last ;  I  am  sure  I  could  hare 
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bora  the  rack  much  better  than  those  killing,  killing  words  of  yours* 
Sometimes  I  have  resolved  to  die  without  seeing  you  more,  but 
those  resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did  not  last  long :  for  there  m 
something  in  human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in  this 
world ;  I  must  give  way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me,  and  speak 
kindly  to  me,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  any  one  to 
suffer  what  I  have  done,  could  yom  but  know  it.  The  reason  I 
write  to  you  is,  because  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  should  I  see  you ;  for 
when  I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  look  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  me  dumb.  Oh !  that 
you  may  but  have  so  much  regard  for  me  left,  that  this  complaint 
may  touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can.  Did 
you  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you.  For- 
give me,  and  believe  I  cannot  help  telling  you  this,  and  live* '— » 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  421. 
And  a  little  after, 

*  I  am,  and.  cannot  avoid  being  in  the  spleen  to  the  last  degree* 
Every  thing  combines  to  make  me  so.  Yet  this  and  all  other  dis- 
appointments in  life  I  can  bear  with  ease,  but  that  of  being  neglect- 
ed by  ..  *  -  Spleen  1  cannot  help,  so  you  must  excuse  it. 
I  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  and  it  is  too  strong  for  me* 
I  have  read  more  since  I  saw  Cad,  than  I  did  in  a  great  while  pass- 
ed, and  chose  those  books  that  required  most  attention,  on  purpose 
to  engage  my  thoughts,  but  I  find  the  more  I  think  the  more  un- 
happy 1  am. 

« 1  had  once  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  you,  for  fear  of  making 
you  uneasy  to  find  me  so  dull,  but  I  could  not  keep  to  that  resolu- 
tion, for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  The  satisfaction  I  have  in 
your  remembering  me,  when  you  read  my  letters,  and  the  delight 
I  have  in  expecting  one  from  Cad,  makes  me  rather  choose  to  giwt 
you  some  uneasiness,  than  to  add  to  my  own* '  Vol.  XIX.  p.  4-31, 
432. 

As  the  correspondence  draws  to  a  close,  her  despair  become* 
more  eloquent  and  agonizing.  Tbe  following  two  letters  are 
dated  in  1720. 

*  Believe  me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I  now  eomplara  to 
you ; — yet  what  can  I  do  £  I  must  either  unload  my  heart,  and  teJl 
you  all  its  griefs,  or  sink  under  the  inexpressible  distress  I  new  suf- 
fer by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  'Tis  now  ten  long  weeks 
etnee  I  saw  you,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  received  but  one 
letter  from  you,  and  a  little  note  with  an  excuse.  Oh,  how  have 
you  forgot  me  !  You  endeavour  hy  severities  to  force  me  from  you, 
nor  can  I  blame  you  ;  for  with  tbe  utmost  distress  and  contusion,  I 
behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to  you,  yet  I  cannot 
comfort  you,  but  here  declare,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  time  or 
accident  to  lessen  the  inexpressible  passion  which  I  have  for 

*  Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint, — send  me  as  distant 
(com  yoa  as  (he  earth  will  allow,— yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charm* 
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ing  ideas  which  will  ever  stick  by  me  whilst  I  have  the  use  of  me- 
mory. Nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soal,  for  there 
is  not  a  single  atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.  There- 
fore, don't  flatter  yourself  that  separation  will  ever  change  my  sen- 
timents ;  for  I  find  myself  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and  my 
heart  is  at  once  pierced  with  sorrow  and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious  change  on  you,  which  I  have 
found  of  late.  If  you  have  the  least  remains  of  pity  for  me  left, 
tell  me  tenderly.  No :  Don't :  Tell  it  so  that  it  may  cause  my  pro- 
sent  death,  and  don't  suffer  me  to  live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death, 
which  is  the  only  life  I  can  lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  ten- 
derness for  me. '     Vol.  xix.  p.  4+1,  442. 

*  Tell  me  sincerely,  if  you  have  once  wished  with  earnestness  to 
see  me,  since  I  wrote  last  to  you.  No,  so  far  from  that,  you  have 
not  once  pitied  me,  though  I  told  you  how  I  was  distressed.  Soli- 
tude is  insupportable  to  a  mind  which  is  not  at  ease.  I  have  worn 
on  my  days  in  sighing,  and  my  nights  with  watching  and  thinking  of 
.  .  .  .  who  thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  must  I  send 
you  before  I  shall  receive  an  answer  ?  Can  you  deny  me  in  my  mi- 
sery the  only  comfort  which  I  can  expect  at  present  ?  Oh  !  that  I 
could  hope  to  see  you  here,  or  that  I  could  go  to  you.  I  was  born 
with  violent  passions,  which  terminate  all  in  one,  that  inexpressible 
^passion  I  have  for  you.  Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  I  feel 
from  your  ueglect,  and  show  some  tenderness  for  me,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  senses.  Sure  you  cannot  possibly  be  so  much  taken  up,  but  you 
might  command  a  moment  to  write  to  me,  and  force  your  inclina- 
tions to  do  so  great  a  charity.  I  firmly  believe,  could  I  know  your 
thought?,  which  no  human  creature  is  capable  of  guessing  at,  (be- 
cause never  any  one  living  thought  like  you),  I  should  find  you  have 
Often  in  a  rage  wished  me  religious,  hoping  then  I  should  have  paid 
my  devotions  to  Heaven  ;  but  that  would  not  spare  you, — for  was  I 
an  enthusiast,  still  you'd  be  the  deity  I  should  worship.  What 
marks  are  there  of  a  deity,  but  what  you  are  to  be  known  by? — you 
axe  at  present  everywhere ;  your  dear  image  is  always  before  mine 
eyes.  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble 
with  (ear ;  at  other  times  a  charming  compassion  shines  through  your 
countenance,  which  revives  my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
adore  a  radiant  form  one  has  seen,  than  one  only  described  ?  '  VoL 
anx.  p.  441,  445. 

Fran  this  heart-breaking  scene  we  turn  to  another,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  deplorable.  Vanessa  was  now  dead.  The  grave 
had  heaped  its  tranquillizing  mould  on  her  agitated  heart,  and 
jytven  her  tormentor  assurance,  that  he  should  no  more  suffer 
from  her  reproaches  on  earth  ;  and  yet,  though  with  her  the 
last  pretext  was  extinguished  far  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
wile  be  had  so  infamously  abused,  we  find  htm,  with  this  dread- 
-fal  example  before  his  eyes,  persisting  to  withhold  from  his  re- 
Ruining  victim,  that  fafte  and  imperfect  justice  to  which  her 
I.  * 
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claim  was  so  apparent,  and  from  the  denial  of  which  she  was 
sinking  before  his  eyes  in  sickness  and  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  suggest  any  excuse  or  palliation  for  such 
cold-blooded  barbarity.  Even  though  we  were  to  believe  with  Mr 
Scott,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  man,  this  would  afford  no  apo- 
logy for  his  acting  like  a  beast.  He  might  still  have  acknow- 
ledged his  wife  in  public,  and  restored  to  her  the  comfort  and 
the  honour  of  which  he  had  robbed  her,  without  the  excuse  of 
violent  passion,  or  thoughtless  precipitation.  He  was  rich,  far 
beyond  what  either  of  them  could  have  expected  when  their 
union  was  first  contemplated;  and  had  attained  a  name  and  a 
station  in  society  which  made  him  independent  of  riches.  Yet, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  small  awkwardness  or  inconve- 
nience to  himself—- to  be  secured  from  the  idle  talking  of  those 
who  might  wonder  why,  since  they  were  to  marry,  they  did  not 
marry  before— or  perhaps  merely  to  retain  the  object  of  bis  re- 
gard in  more  complete  subjection  and  dependence,  he  could 
bear  to  see  her  pining,  year  after  year,  in  solitude  and  degrada- 
tion, and  sinking  at  last  into  an  untimely  grave,  prepared  by 
his  hard  and  unrelenting  refusal  to  clear  tier  honour  to  the 
world,  even  at  her  dying  hour.  There  are  two  editions  of  this 
dying  scene — one  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Sheridan,  the  other 
on  that  of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it 
from  Mrs  Whiteway.  Mr  Scott,  who  is  unable  to  discredit  the 
former,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  time  to  prefer  the  least  dis- 
reputable for  his  author,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suppos- 
ing, that  both  may  be  true,  and  that  Mr  Sheridan's  story  may 
have  related  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  reported  by  Mrs 
Whiteway.  We  shall  lay  both  before  our  readers*  Mr  Sheri-t 
dan  says, 

'  **  A  short  time  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed  between  the  Dean 
and  her,  an  account  of  which  I  bad  from  my  father,  and  which  I 
shall  relate  with  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear  more  hard  on  Swift's 
humanity  than  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  in  life.  As  she  found 
her  final  dissolution  approach,  a  few  days  before  it  happened,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr  Sheridan,  she  addressed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest 
and  pathetic  terms  to  grant  her  dying  request ;  "  That,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  had  passed  between  them,  though  for  sundry  con- 
siderations they  had  not  cohabited  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  slander  to  be  busy  with  her  fame  after  death* 
she  adjured  htm  by  their  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  at  least,  though  she  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged  wife.  *'  • 

*  "  Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silent- 
ly out  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterward  during  the  few  days 
she  lived.  This  behaviour  threw  Mrs  Johnson  into  unspeakable 
»gonjesy  and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel  a  disw 
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appointment.  But  soon  after,  roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed 
against  his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  and,  sending  for  a  lawyer, 
made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  fortune  by  her  own  name  to  chari- 
table uses.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Sheridan,  whom 
she  appointed  one  of  her  executors. "  '     Vol.  I.  p.  357. 

If  this  be  true.  Swift  must  have  had  the  heart  of  a  monster; 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence,  whether,  when  her  death  was 
nearer,  he  pretended  to  consent  to  what  bis  unhappy  victim 
herself  then  pathetically  declared  to  be  '  too  late ; '  ana  to  what, 
at  all  events,  certainly  never  was  done.  Mrs  Whiteway's  state- 
ment is  as  follows —    ' 

*  "  When  Stella  was  in  her  last  weak  state,  and  one  day  had  come 
in  a  chair  to  the  Deanery,  she  was  with  difficulty  brought  into  the 
parlour.  The  Dean  had  prepared  soma  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it  by 
the  fire  for  her  refreshment  After  tasting  it,  she  became  very  faint, 
but  having  recovered  a  little  by  degrees,  when  her  breath  (for  she 
was  asthmatic),  was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  down.  She  was 
carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed  ;  the  Dean  sitting  by  her,  held 
her  hand,  and  addressed  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  She 
drooped,  however,  very  much.  Mrs  White  way  was  the  only  third 
person  present.  After  a  short  time,  her  politeness  induced  her  to 
withdraw  to  the  adjoining  room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
air,  that  the  door  should  not  be  closed,— it  was  half  shut :  the  rooms 
were  close  adjoining,  Mrs  White  way  had  too  much  honour  to  lis- 
ten,  but  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs  Johnson 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  was  took  weak 
to  raise  her  voice,  Mrs  White  way  paid  no  attention,  having  no  idle 
curiosity,  but  at  length  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice, 
•*  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  tvish  it,  it  shall  be  owned,  "  to  which  Stella 
answered  with  a  sigh,  ••  //  ft  too  late. "  '     Vol.  I.  p.  355,  356. 

With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  barbarously  destroyed 
all  the  women  for  whom  he  had  ever  professed  affection,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  his  latter  days  should  have  been  overshadow- 
ed with  gloom  and  dejection :  But  it  was  not  the  depression  of 
late  regret,  or  unavailing  6elfrCondemnation,  that  darkened  his 
closing  scene.  It  was  but  the  rancour  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  the  bitterness  of  proud  misanthropy :  and  we  verily  believe, 
that  if  his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given  him  the 
preferment  he  expected,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  vindictive 
triumph  would  have  been  but  little  allayed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  women  of  whom  we  have  n# 
hesitation  to  pronounce  him  the  murderer,  In  the  whole  of  his 
later  writings,  indeed,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
penitential  regret,  which  was  due  to  the  misery  be  bad  occa- 
sioned, even  if  it  had  arose  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that  hum* 
trie  and  solemn  self-reprotcb,  which  is  apt  to  beset;  thoughtful 
pien  in  the  decline  of  life  and  animation,  even  when,  their  con* 
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dact  has  been  generally  blameless,  and  the  judgment  of  the  can* 
did  finds  nothing  in  them  to  condemn :  On  the  contrary,  (here 
is  no  where  to  be  met  with,  a  tone  of  more  insolent  reproach, 
and  intolerant  contempt  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  so  direct  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world 
was  no  longer  worthy  to  employ.  Of  women,  too,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  be  speaks  with  unvaried  rudeness  and  contempt, 
and  rails  indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches  with 
whom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share  a  common  nature.  All 
this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  intolerable ;  for,  whether  we  look 
to  the  fortune,  or  tne  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  person,  we 
really  recollect  no  individual  who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either 
discontented  or  misanthropical — to  complain  of  men  or  of  acci- 
dents. Born  almost  a  beggar,  and  neither  very  industrious  nor 
very  engaging  in  his  early  habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his 
first  efforts,  the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  reward- 
ed  by  appointments,  which  placed  him  in  a  state  of  inde* 
pendenee  and  respectability  for  life.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  all  that  was  distinguished  for  rank,  literature, 
or  reputation ; — and,  if  not  very  generally  beloved,  was,  what 
lie  probably  valued  Car  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  When  bis  party  was  o- 
verthrown,  neither  his  person  nor  bis  fortune  suffered  ; — but  he 
was  indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a  license  of 
scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has  never  been  permitted  to  any  o- 
tber  writer,— and  possessed  the  exclusive  and  devoted  affection 
of  the  only  two  women  to  whom  he  wished  to  appear  interest- 
ing. In  this  history,  we  confess,  we  see  but  little  apology  for 
discontent  and  lamentation  ;— and,  in  His  conduct,  there  is  as- 
suredly still  less  for  misanthropy.  In  public  life,  we  do  not 
know  where  we  could  have  found  any  body  half  so  profligate 
and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends  to  whom  he  finally 
attached  himself; — nor  can  we  conceive  that  complaints  of  ve- 
nality, and  want  of  patriotism,  could  ever  come  with  so  ill  a 
grace  from  any  quarter  as  from  him  who  had  openly  deserted 
and  libelled  his  party,  without  the  pretext  of  any  other  cause 
than  the  insufficiency  of  the  rewards  they  bestowed  upon  him, 
—and  joined  himself  with  men  who  were  treacherous,  not  only 
fa  their  first  professions,  but  to  their  country  and  to  each  other, 
to  all  of  whom  he  adhered,  after  their  mutual  hatred  and  villa- 
ges were  detected  i  In  private  life,  again,  with  what  face 
could  he  erect  himself  into  a  rigid  censor  of  morals,  or  pre- 
tend to  complain  of  men  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice^ 
after  breaking  the  hearts  of  two,  if  not  three,  amiable  women^ 
Vfhose  affections  he  bad  engaged  by  the  most  constant  sssidui* 
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ties, — after  brutally  libelling  almost  all  bis  early  friends  and  be* 
nefactors,  and  exhibiting,  in  his  daily  life  and  conversation,  a 
picture  of  domineering  insolence  and  dogmatism,  to  which  no 
parallel  could  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
individual,  and  which  rendered  his  society  intolerable  to  all 
who  were  not  subdued  by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  by 
long  use  ?  He  had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  with  disdain 
upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings ;  but  for  all  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproach,  he  should  have  looked  only  within  : 
and  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as  a  politician,  and  hateful  as  a 
man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  character,  perhaps  it 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  quite  fairly  of  his  works.  Yet  we  are 
far  from  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very  peculiar  merits. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  they  were  almost  all  what  may 
be  called  occasional  productions — not  written  for  feme  or  for 
posterity — from  the  fulness  of  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  in- 
structing mankind— but  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — for  pro- 
moting some  temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  producing  a 
practical  effect,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their  whole  import- 
ance centered.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gul- 
liver, the  Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half  a  volume  of  po- 
etry, this  description  will  apply  to  almost  all  that  is  now  before 
us ; — and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  his 
.genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been  so  anxious  to  preserve 
these  careless  and  hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end.  The  truth  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very 
extraordinary  performances :  And,  considered  with  a  view  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  have  probably  ne- 
ver been  equalled  in  any  period  of  the  world.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  plainness,  force  and  intrepidity — advance  at  once 
to  the  matter  in  dispute — give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  e- 
nemy,  and  never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  from  darkness  or 
obscurity.  Their  distinguishing  feature,  however,  is  the  force 
and  the  vehemence  of  the  invective  in  which  they  abound; 
—the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  abuse  and  ridicule  are  showered  upon 
the  adversary.  This,  we  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Swift's 
great  talent,  and  the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  for- 
midable. He  was,  without  exception,  the  greatest  and  most 
efficient  libeller  that  ever  exercised  the  trade;  and  possess* 
<jd,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualifications  which  it  re- 
quires:— a  clear  head — a  cold  heart — a  vindictive  temper— 
mo  admiration  of  noble  qualities— no  sympathy  with  suffej^ 
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ing— -not  much  conscience— not  much  consistency— a  ready  wit 
—a  sarcastic  humour — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  baser  parts 
of  human  nature — and  a  complete  familiarity  with  everything 
that  is  low,  homely,  and  familiar  in  language.  These  were  his 
gifts ; — and  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they  were  given.  Al- 
most  all  bis  works  are  libels ;  generally  upon  individuals,  some- 
times upon  sects  and  parties,  sometimes  upon  human  nature. 
Whatever  be  his  end,  however,  personal  abuse,  direct — ve- 
hement, unsparing  invective,  is  his  means*  It  is  his  sword 
and  his  shield,  his  panoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all 
his  writings,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  or  exalt 
our  notions  of  human  nature, — but  every  thing  to  vilify  and  de- 
grade. We  may  learn  from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the  con- 
sequences of  base  actions,  but  never  to  love  the  feelings  that 
lead  to  generous  ones.  There  is  no  spirit,  indeed,  of  love  or  of 
honour  in  any  part  of  them ;  but  an  unvaried  and  harassing 
display  of  insolence  and  animosity  in  the  writer,  and  villany 
ana  folly  in  those  of  whom  he  is  writing.  Though  a  great  .po- 
lemic, he  makes  no  use  of  general  principles,  nor  ever  enlarges 
his  views  to  a  wide  or  comprehensive  conclusion.  Every  thing 
is  particular  with  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  personal. 
To  make  amends,  however,  we  do  think  him  quite  without  a 
competitor  in  personalities.  With  a  quick  and  sagacious  spirit, 
and  a  bold  and  popular  manner,  he  joins  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  every  cause  he  has  to  ma- 
nage ;  and,  without  the  least  restraint  from  delicacy,  either  of 
taste  or  of  feeling,  he  seems  always  to  think  the  most  effectual 
blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage  unlawful  that  is 
likely  to  be  successful  for  the  moment.  Disregarding  all  the 
laws  of  polished  hostility,  he  uses,  at  one  and  the  same  no* 
ment,  his  sword  and  his  poisoned  dagger — his  hands  and  bis 
teeth,  and  his  envenomed  breath, — and  does  not  even  scru- 
ple, upon  occasion,  to  imitate  his  own  yahoos,  by  discharg- 
ing on  bis  unhappy  victims  a  shower  of  filth,  from  which 
neither  courage  nor  dexterity  can  afford  any  protection. — 
Against  such  an  antagonist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no  time 
very  easy  to  make  head ;  and  accordingly  bis  invective  seems, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  as  much  dreaded,  and  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  Both  were  inex- 
haustible, well  directed,  and  unsparing ;  but  even  when  Vol- 
taire drew  blood,  he  did  not  mangle  the  victim,  and  was  only 
mischievous  whan  Swift  was  brutal;  any  one  who  will  compare 
the  epigrams  on  M.  Franc  de  Pompignan  with  those  on  Tighe 
or  Bettesworth,  will  easily  understand^ the  distinction* 

Of  the  few  works  whici  he  wrote  in  the  capacity  of  an  au- 
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tbor,  and  not  of  a  party  zealot  or  personal  enefay,  The  Tale 
ef  6  Tub  was  by  far  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  has,  by 
many,  been  considered  as  the  first  in  point  of  merit.  We  con* 
less  we  are  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  by  far  too  long  and  ela- 
borate for  a  piece  of  pleasantry ;— the  humour  sinks,  in  many 
places,  into  mere  buffoonery  and  nonsense ;— and  there  is  a  real 
and  extreme  tedkmsness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mimicry 
of  tediousness  and  pedantry*  All  these  defects  are  apparent  e- 
nough  even  in  the  main  story,  in  which  the  incidents  are  with* 
out  the  shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  interest,  and  by  far  too 
thinly  scattered  j  but  they  become  unsnfferable  in  the  interludes 
or  digressions,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  us  utterly  illegi- 
ble, and  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cold  and  forced  con* 
eeits,  and  exaggerated  representations  of  long  exploded  whima 
and  absurdities.  The  style  of  this  work,  which  appears  to  ua 
greatly  inferior  to  the  history  of  John  Bull  or  even  of  Martinua 
Scribkrus,  is  evidently  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Swift's  other 
writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial  characteristics.  Its  great 
merit  seems  to  consist  in  the  author's  perfect  familiarity  with  all 
sorts  of  common  and  idiomatical  expressions,  his  unlimited 
command  of  established  phrases,  both  solemn  and  familiar,  and 
the  unrivalled  profusion  and  propriety  with  which  he  heaps 
them  up  and  applies  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  most  fantas- 
tic conceptions.  To  deliver  absurd  notions  or  incredible  tales 
in  the  most  authentic,  honest  and  direct  terms,  that  have  been 
used  for  the  communication  of  truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate 
in  all  the  variations  of  that  grave,  plain  and  perspicuous  phrase* 
ology,  which  dull  men  use  to  express  their  homely  opinions, 
seems  to  be  the  great  art  of  this  extraordinary  humourist,  and 
that  which  gives  their  character  and  their  edge  to  his  sly  strokes 
of  satire,  his  keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  personalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  indisputably  hk 
greatest  work.  The  idea  of  making  fictitious  travels  the  vehi- 
cle of  satire  as  well  as  of  amusement,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Lucian; 
but  has  never  been  carried  into  execution  with  such  success, 
spirit,  and  originality,  as  in  this  celebrated  performance.  The 
brevity,  the  minuteness,  the  homeliness,  the  unbroken  serious- 
ness of  the  narrative,  all  give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity 
to  the  work  which  at  once  palliates  the  extravagance  of  the  fic- 
tion, and  enhances  the  effect  of  those  weighty  reflections  and 
cutting  severities  in  which  it  abounds.  Yet  though  it  is  proba- 
ble enough,  that  without  those  touches  of  satire  and  observation 
the  work  would  have  appeared  childish  and  preposterous,  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the  novelty  and  vivacity 
of  the  extraordinary  pictures  it  presents,  and  the  entertainment 
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receive  from  following  the  fortunes  of  the  traveller  in  his  se- 
veral extraordinary  adventures.  The  greater  part  of  the  wis- 
dom and  satire  at  least  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  vulgar 
and  common-place ;  and  we  have  no  idea  that  they  could  possi- 
bly appear  either  impressive  or  entertaining,  if  presented  with- 
out these  accompaniments,  A  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  voyages  of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the  same 
description  with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor,  and  is  chiefly  heightened,  we  believe,  by  the  greater  bre- 
vity and  minuteness  of  the  story,  and  the  superior  art  that  k 
employed  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  truth  and  probability,  ia 
die  very  midst  of  its  wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as  Mr  Scott 
has  judiciously  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  ex- 
act adaptation  of  the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
anther. 

*  The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  exacdy  that  of 
Dampter,  or  any  other  sturdy  nautical  wanderer  of  the  period,  ea« 
dowed  with  courage  and  common  sense,  who  sailed  through  distant 
seas,  without  losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  he  had  brought 
from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and  on  his  retain  gave  a  grave  and 
simple  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries. 
Hie  character  is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can  be  hardly  relish- 
ed  by  a  foreigner.  The  reflections  and  observations  of  Gulliver  are 
never  more  refined  or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain 
master  of  a  merchant  man,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and  there 
was  such  a  reality  given  to  his  whole  person,  that  one  seaman  is  said 
to  have  sworn  he  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at 
Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  na- 
tural ease  and  simplicity  of  snch  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  the 
volume  contains,  that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  sa- 
tire on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind.  The  exact 
calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and  second  part,  have  also  the 
effect  of  qualifying  the  extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that 
in  natural  objects,  where  proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the  mar* 
vellous,  whether  the  object  be  gigantic  or  diminutive,  is  lessened  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator ;  and  it  is  certain,  in  genera],  that  pro- 
portion forms  an  essential  attribute  of  truth,  and  consequently  of 
verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a  narration  probable.  If  the 
reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his  postulates  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  strange  people  whom  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  any  inconsistency. in  bis  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  he  and  they  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other, 
precisely  as  must  necessarily  have  happened  in  the  respective  cir- 
cumstances which  the  author  has  supposed.  In  this  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who  said 
the  book  contained  some  things  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  believe,  •    Vol.  I.  p.  3*0,  341. 
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That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the  satire  but  from  the 
plausible  description  of  physical  wonders,  seems  to  be  farther 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  parts  which  please  the  least  are 
those  in  which  there  is  most  .satire  and  least  of  those  wonders. 
In  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  after  the  first  description  of  the  flying 
island,  the  attention  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  intellectual 
absurdities ;  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is  the  re- 
sult. Even  as  a  satire,  indeed,  this  part  is  extremely  poor  and 
defective ;  nor  can  any  thing  show  more  clearly  the  author's 
incapacity  for  large  and  comprehensive  views  than  his  signal 
failure  in  ail  those  parts  which  invited  him  to  such  contempla- 
tions. In  the  multitude  of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  representa- 
tions of  particular  errors  in  philosophy,  be  nowhere  appears  to 
have  any  sense  of  its  true  value  or  principles)  but  satisfies 
himself  with  collecting  or  imagining  a  number  of  fantastical 
quackeries,  which  tend  to  illustrate  nothing  but  his  contempt  for 
human  understanding.  Even  where  his  subject  seems  to  invite 
him  to  something  of  a  higher  flight,  he  uniformly  shrinks  back 
from  it,  and  takes  shelter  in  commonplace  derision.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  poorer  than  the  use  he  makes  of  the  evocation  of 
the  illustrious  dead — in  which  Hannibal  is  brought  in  just  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp  ;  and  Aristotle, 
to  ask  two  of  his  commentators,  '  whether  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
were  as  great  dunces  as  themselves  ?  *  The  voyage  to  the 
.  Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  displease  by  its  vile  and 
degrading  representations  of  human  nature ;  but,  if  we  do  not 
strangely  mistake  our  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  the  impres- 
sion it  produces  is  not  so  much  that  of  disgust  as  of  dulness. 
The  picture  is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and  tame  in  the 
highest  degree ;  while  the  story  is  not  enlivened  by  any  of  thosfc 
numerous  and  uncommon  incidents  which  are  detailed  in  the  two 
first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable  air  of  probability  as  almost 
to  persuade  us  of  their  reality.  For  the  rest,  we  have  observed 
already,  that  the  scope  of  the  whole  work,  and  indeed  of  all  his 
writings,  is  to  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature;  and  though 
some  of  the  images  which  occur  in  this  part  may  be  rather 
coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not  think  the  difference  so  con* 
siderableas  to  account  for  its  admitted  inferiority  in  the  power  of 
pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose,  are  the  *  Po*. 
*  lite  Conversation, '  which  we  think  admirable  in  its  sort,  and , 
excessively  entertaining ;  and  the  *  Directions  to  Servants, ' 
which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  contains  as  much  perhaps  of 
his  peculiar,  vigorous  and  racy  humour,  as  any  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  was  certainly  never  in- 
tended for  publication,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary  work 
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at  all — but  to  ns  it  is  the  most  interesting  pf  all  bid  productions— * 
exhibiting  not  only  a  minute  and  masterly  View  of  a  very,  extra- 
ordinary political  crisis,  but  a  truer,  anrd*  upon  the  whole,  a 
more  favourable  picture  of  his  Own  mind,  than  Can  be  gathered] 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  writings-^together  with  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various  eminent  individuals, 
but  of  the  private  manners  and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the! 
times,  more  nakedly  and  surely  authentic  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  derived  from  contemporary  publications*      5 

Of  his  Poetry,  we  do  not  think  thete  is  much  to  be  said ; — for 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  saiy  respect  a 
poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we  think,  just  to  observe, 
that,  {hough  a  popular  and  most  miscellaneous  writer,  he  does' 
not  mention  the  name  of  Shakespeare  above  two  at  three  times 
in  any  part  of  his  works,  and  has  nowhere  said  a  word  in 
his  prai«e<  His  partial  editor  admits  that  he  has  produced 
toothing  which  can  be  called  either  sublime  or  pathetic;  and* 
we  are  rf  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  beautiful.  The  merit  of 
correct  rhymes  and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not  deny  him ;  but 
the  diction  is  almost  invariably  that  of  the  most  ordinsjgt 
j>roje,  and  the  matter  of  his  pieces  no  otherwise  poetical,  than 
that  the  Muses  and  some  other  persons  of  the  Heathen  my- 
thology aire  occasionally  mentioned.  He  has  written  lam- 
poons and  epigrams,  and  satirical  ballads  and  abusive  songjs  in 
great  abundance,  and  with  infinite  success.  But  these  things 
Are  not  poetry ;— and  are  better  in  verse  than  in  prose*  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  sting  is  more  easily  renietobered,  and 
the  ridicule  occasionally  enhanced,  by  the  hint  of  a  ludicrous 
parody,  or  the  drollery  of  an  extraordinary  rhyme.  His  witty 
verses,  where  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere  filth  and  venom, 
teem  mostly  framed  on  the  model  of  Hudibras ;  and  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  like  those  of  his  original,  for  the  easy  and  apt  ap- 
plication of  homely  and  familiar  phrases,  to  illustrate  ingenious' 
sophistry  or  unexpected  allusions.  One  or  two  of  his  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  are  executed  with  spirit  and  elegance,  and 
are  the  best,  we  think,  of  his  familiar  pieces;  unless  we  excepf 
the  verses  on  bis  own  death,  in  which,  however,  the  great 
charm  arises,  as  we  have  just  stated,  from  the  singular  ease  and 
exactness  with  which  he  has  imitated  the  style  of  ordinary  society, 
and  the  neatness  with  which  he  has  brought  together  and  reduc- 
ed to  metre  such  a  number  of  natural,  characteristic  and  common- 
place expressions.  The  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  is,  of  itself,  complete 
proof  that  he  had  in  him  none  of  the  elements  erf  poetry.  Iv  wa* 
written  when  his  faculties  were  in  their  perfection,  and  his  h£ar$ 
animated  with  all  the  tenderness  of  Which  it  was1  ever  Capable— 
and  yet  it  is  as  cold  and  as  fht  a$  the  tee  6f  Thul6.     Thought 
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describing  a  real  passion,  and  a  real  perplexity,  there  is  not  a 
spark  of  fire,  nor  a  tbrob  of  emotion  in  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm-hearted  creature 
who  had  pat  her  destiny  into  his  hands,  consists  in  a  frigid 
mythological  fiction,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  Venus  and  the 
Graces  lavished  their  gifts  on  her  in  her  infancy,  and  moreover 
got  Minerva,  by  a  trick,  to  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom. 
The  style  is  mere  prose — or  rather  a  string  of  familiar  and  vulgar 
phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme,  like  the  general  tissue  of  hi* 
poetry.  However,  it  has  been  called  not  only  easy  but  elegant, 
ny  some  indulgent  critics — and  therefore,  as  we  take  it  for  grant- 
ed nobody  reads  it  now-a-days,  we  6ball  extract  a  few  lines  at 
random,  to  abide  the  censure  of  the  judicious.  To  us  they 
seem  to  be  about  as  much  poetry  as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton. 

4  But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind, 

Had  been  confirmed  by  Fate's  decree, 

That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 

Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 

Or  any  brother  god  in  Heaven : 

Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 

Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds : 

And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws, 

Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 

A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 

For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board ; 

Besides,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 

Would  meet  wkh  better  friends  above. 

And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect, 

To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 

With  graces  hitherto  unknown 

To  female  breasts,  except  her  t>wn  r 

Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 

A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 

She.  knew,  by  augury  divine, 

Venus  would  fail  in  her  design  : 

She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 

Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound* 

From  premises  erroneous  brought ; 

And  therefore  the  deduction's  naught, 

And  must  have  contrary  effects, 

To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects. '  XIV.  p*  448,449, 
Tfre  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  and  the  Legion  Club,  are  the  only 
two  pieces  in  which  there  is  the  least  glow  of  poetical  animsw 
tion ;  though,  in  the  latter,  it  takes  the  shape  of  ferocious  and 
almost  frantic  invective,  and,  in  the  former,  shines  out  but  by 
fits  in  tjbe  midst  of  the  usual  small  wares  of  cant  phrases  and 
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snappish  misanthropy.    In  the  Rhapsody,  the  following  lines, 
for  instance,  near  the  beginning,  are  vigorous  and  energetic 
'  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 

By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 

For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 

So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round : 

Such  heavenly  influence  require, 

As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 
Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  bridewell  or  the  stews ; 

Not  infants  dropp'd,  the  spurious  pledges 

Of  gypsies  littering  under  hedges ; 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fete 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state, 

As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 

Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire. '     XIV.  S10,  311. 
Yet,  immediately  after  this  nervous  and  poetical  line,  he  drops 
at  once  into  the  lowness  of  vulgar  flippancy. 
*  What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 

While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ? '  &c. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  lines,  and  much  cutting  sa- 
tire in  this  poem  j  but  the  staple  is  a  mimicry  of  Hudibras,  with- 
out the  richness  or  compression  of  Butler ;  as,  for  example, 
1  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in : 

Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 

The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 

Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 

So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 

To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise* 

Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 

Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea : 

Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more, 

Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before* 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 

Of  different  spirits  to  discern, 

And  how  distinguish  which  is  which, 

The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ?  '  XIV.  SI  I,  812. 
The  Lesion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  rather  a  tremendous  invective 
en  the  Irian  House  of  Commons,  who  had  incurred  the  reve- 
rend author's  displeasure  for  entertaining  some  proposition* 
aboot  alleviating  the  burden  of  the  tyihes  in  Ireland }  and  i* 
chiefly  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
liberty  of  the  press  which  was  indulged  to  the  disaffected  in 
those  days— no  prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by 
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that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the  individual  mem* 
bers,  who  are  there  attacked  in  a  way  in  which  no  public  men 
were  ever  attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is  also  deserving  of  at- 
tention, as  the  most  thoroughly  animated,  fierce  and  energetic, 
of  all  Swift's  metrical  compositions ;  and  though  the  animation 
be  altogether  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems  occasionally  to 
verge  upon  absolute  insanity,  there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror 
about  it  which  redeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shudder 
at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with  which  the  malison  ia 
vented.  The  invective  of  Swift  appears  in  this,  and  some  other 
pieces,  like  the  infernal  fire  of  Milton's  rebel  angels,  which 

*  Scorched  and  blasted  and  overthrew — ' 
and  was  launched  even  against  the  righteous  with  such  impetuour 

'  That  whom  it  hit  none  cm  their  feet  might  stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  they  fell 

By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled. ' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  there  is  ne- 
ver the  least  approach  to  dignity  or  nobleness  in  the  style  of 
these  terrible  invectives ;  and  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or  generous  impatience 
of  unworthiness.  They  are  honest,  coarse,  and  violent  effu- 
sions of  furious  anger  and  rancorous  hatred ;  and  their  effect 
depends  upon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  apparent  sincerity  with 
which  those  feelings  are  expressed.  The  author's  object  is  sim- 
ply to  vilify  his  opponent, — by  no  means  to  do  honour  to  him- 
self. If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe,  he  cares  not  what  may 
be  thought  of  his  tormentor ; — or  rather,  he  is  contented,  pro- 
vided he  can,  make  him  sufficiently  disgusting,  that  a  good  6fiare 
of  the  filth  which  he  throws  should  stick  to  his  own  fingers  3 
and  that  he  should  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing  of  which 
his  enemy  is  the  principal  object  In  the  piece  now  before  us, 
many  of  the  personalities  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be  quoted  ji 
but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 
$  As  I  stroll  the  city  oft  I 

See  a  building  large  and  lofty, 

Not  a  bow.  shot  from  the  college, 

Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge ; 

By  the  prudent  architect, 

Plac'd  against  the  church  direct, 

Making  good  mj  grandam's  jest, 

"  Near  the  church  "—you  know  the  rest* 
Tell  us  what  the  pile  contain*  ? 

Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 

These  demoniaei  let  me  dub 

With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 

Such  assemblies,  you  might  sweaty 

Meet  when  butthers  bait  a  bear  * 
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Such  a  noise  and  inch  haranguing, 

When  a  brother  thief  it  hanging ; 

Such  a  root  and  such  a  rabble 

Run  to  hear  Jackpuddkig  gabble : 

Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 

On  a  far  lest  villain's  note. 

Could  I  from  the  building's  top* 

Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 

While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 

(If  the  devil  be  thunder  proof) 

Should  with  poker  fiery  red 

Crack  die  stones,  and  melt  the  lead ; 

Drive  them  down  on  £very  scull. 

When  the  den  of  thieves  it  full  $ 

Quite  destroy  the  harpies  nest  s 

How  might  then  our  isle  fee  blest  1 
*  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in. 

Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin? 

While  they  sit  a  picking  straws, 

Let  them  rave  at  making  laws  4 

While  they  never  hold  their  tongue, 

Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung ; 

Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 

How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city  ; 

Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 

When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 

Let  them,  -ere  they  crack  a  louse, 

Call  for  th*  orders  of  the  House ; 

Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quills, 

Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 

We  may,  while  they  strain  their  throats, 

Wipe  our  noses  with  their  votes. 
*  Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass, 

-Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass ; 

But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces, 

Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 

At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy  i 

Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 

Footman!  traitor!  vile  seducer  1 

PerjurM  rebel!  brib'd  accuser! 

Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside, 

Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regicide  1 

Fall  a  working  like  a  mole, 

Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole !  *    Vol.  X.  p.  546— 5<k 
This  it  strong  enough,  we  suspect,  for  most  readers ;  but  we 
shall  venture  on  a  few  lines  more,  to  show  the  tone  in  wjikh  the 
kading  characters  in  the  country  might  be  libelled  by  name  and 
surname  in  those  days. 

*  In  the  porch  Briareus  stands, 

Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
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Briareus  die  secretary. 

Bat  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 

When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece, 

They  may  hope  for  pence  a  piece. 
Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 

To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise, 

To  bespeak  some  approbation, 

And  be  thought  a  near  relation. 

When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 

AU  involv'd  in  wild  disputes, 

ftoaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent, 

Privilege  op  Pafliament, 

Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 

Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th*  heels, '  Ac. 
'  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 

On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 

By  their  Jan  tern  jaws  and  leathern, 

Tou  might  swear  they  both  are  brethren  i 

Dick  Fitz baker,  Dick  the  player ! 

Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  ? 

Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss, 

Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your     ■  —  ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 

Let  them  starve  and  stink  together ; 

Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly, 

Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly ; 

Though  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them, 

Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them. '  X.  553,  554v 
Such  were  the  libels  which  a  Tory  writer  found  it  safe  to  publish 
finder  a  Whig  administration  in  1736 ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
kny  national  disturbance  arose  from  their  impunity, — though 
the  libeller  was  the  most  celebrated  and  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  'age.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  exasperation  of 
bad  fortune  that  put  that  polite  party  upon  the  use  of  this  dis- 
courteous style  of  discussion.  In  all  situations,  the  Tories  have 
been  the  great  libellers— and,  as  is  fitting,  the  great  prosecutors 
of  libels;  and  even  in  this  early  age  of  their  glory,  had  them- 
selves, when  in  power,  encouraged  the  same  license  of  defam- 
ation, and  in  the  same  hands.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
that  the  following  character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  ac- 
tually Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  publicly  printed  and 
sold,  with  his  Lordship's  name  and  addition  at  lull  length,  in 
1710,  and  was  one  of  the  first  productions  by  whkh  the  reve- 
rend penman  bucklered  the  cause  of  the  Tory  ministry,  and  re- 
venged himself  on  a  parsimonious  patron.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  it  at  full  length — but  this  specimen  will  answer  our  purpose. 
r  '  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the 
force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  Jias  some  years  passed  his  grand 
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climacteric,  without  any  visible  effect^  of  old  age,  either  on  his  bo- 
4y  or  his  mind ;  and  in  spite  ef  a  continual  prostitution  to  those  vi- 
ces which  usually  wear  out  both.  His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms 
of  a  young  man  at  five- and- twenty.  Whether  he  walks,  or  whistles, 
or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits  Ivimself  in  each,  beyond 
*  templar  of  three  years  standing.. — He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissem- 
bler, and  an  ill  liar,  although  they  are  the  two  talents  he  most  prac- 
tices, and  most  values  himself  upon.  The  ends  he  has  gained  by 
lying,  appear  to  be  more  owing  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  of 
them  :  his  lies  being  sometimes  detected  in  an  hour,  often  in  a  day, 
and  always  in  a  week.  He  tells  them  freely  in  mixed  companies, 
Although  he  knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  his  enemies, 
and  is  sure  they  will  discover  them  the  moment  they  leave  him.  He 
swears  solemnly  he  loves,  and  will  serve  you ;  and  your  back  is  no 
sooner  turned,  but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a  dog  and  a 
rascal.  He  goes  constantly  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and 
■will  talk  bawdy  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel-door.  He  is  a  pres- 
byterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion ;  but  he  chooses  at 
present  to  whore  with  a  papist. — He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endea- 
vouring to  ruin  one  kingdom,  and  has  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the 
ruin  of  another, 

'  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indifference  of  a 
stoick  4  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed,  by  a  return  of  children 
to  support  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

*  He  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you  will  seldom  find 
united  in  the  same  man,  as  arising  from  different  dispositions  of 
mind,  and  naturally  thwarting  each  other :  the*e  are,  love  of  power, 
love  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure  ;  they  ride  him  sometimes  by 
tarns,  sometimes  all  together.  Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seens 
most  disposed  to  the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success ;  hav- 
ing gained  by  his  government,  of  under  two  years,  five  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  by  the  most  favourable  computation,  half  in  the  re* 
gular  way,  and  half  in  die  prudential. 

*  He  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a  promise,  as  I  re- 
member he  told  a  lady,  but  with  an  exception  to  the  promise  he 
then  made,  (which  was  to  get  her  a  pension)  ;  yet  he  broke  evea 
that,  and,  I  confess,  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire  to  distin- 
guish between  a  promise  and  a  bargain  ;  for  he  will -be  sure  to  keep 
the  latter,  when  he  has  the  fairest  offer.  *     Vol.  IV.  p.  14-9—52 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to  say  much  of  Swift's 
style,  or  of  the  general  character  of  his  literary  genius: — But 
our  opinion  may  be  collected  from  the  remarks  we  have  made 
on  particular  passages,  and  from  our  introductory  observations 
on  the  school  or  class  of  authors,  with  whom  he  must  undoubt- 
edly be  rated.  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  confines  himself,  he 
is  unquestionably  a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous  writer.  He 
js  never  finical,  fantastic,  or  absurd— takes  advantage  of  no  equi- 
vocations in  argument — and  puts  on  no  tawdriness  for  ornauieujt, 
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Dealing  always  with  particulars,  be  is  safe  from  all  great  and  sys- 
tematic mistakes  $  and,  in  fact,  reasons  mostly  in  a  series  of  small 
and  minute  propositions,  in  the  handling  of  which,  dexterity  is 
more  requisite  than  genius;  and  practical  good  sense*  with  an  ex* 
act  knowledge  of  transactions,  of  far  more  importance  than  pro- 
found and  high- reaching  judgment.  He  did  not  write  history  or 
philosophy,  out  party  pamphlets  and  journals ; — not  satire,  but 
particular  lampoons ;— not  pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but  j ekes 
for.  a  particular  circle.  Even  in  his  pamphlets,  the  broader 
questions  of  party  are  always  waved,  to  make  way  for  discus-  . 
$ion&  of  personal  or  immediate  interest.  His  object  is  not  to 
show  that  the  Tories  have  better  principles  of  government  than 
the  Whig8,r—but  to  "prove  Lord  Oxford  an  angel,  and  Lord 
Somers  a  fiend,— to  convict  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  ava- 
rice, or  Sir  Richard  Steele  of  insolvency ; — not  to  point  out 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  her  Catholic  popula- 
tion, her  want  of  education,  or  the  discouragement  of  her  in* 
dustry ;  but  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an  amendment  of  the 
copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or  against  a  parliamentary  proposi- 
tion for  remitting  the  tithe  of  agistment.  For  those  ends,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  chose  his  means  judiciously,  and  us- 
ed them  with  incomparable  skill  and  spirit :  But  to  choose  such 
ends,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either  of  a  high 
intellect  or  a  high  character  >  and  his  genius  must  share  in  the 
disparagement  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  confined  to  the  impe- 
tuosity and  vindictiveness  of  his  temper. 

Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to.  speak  with  great,  and,  we 
think,  exaggerated  praise.  It  is  lesa  mellow  than  Dryden's — 
less  elegant  than  Pope's  or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble  than  . 
Lord  Bolingbroke'&t— and  utterly  without  the  glow  and  lofti- 
ness which  belonged  to  our  earlier  masters.  It  is  radically  a 
low  and  homely  style — without  grace,  and  without  affectation  % 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  profusion  of  com* 
mon  words  and  expressions.  Other  writers,  who  have  used  a 
plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most  part  jejune  and  li-  - 
mited  in  their  diction,  and  generally  give  us  an  impression  of 
the  pqverty  as  well  as  the  tameness  of.  their  language;  but 
Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into  figured  or  poetical  expres- 
sions, or  ever  employing  a  word  that  can  be  called  fine,  or 
pedantic,  has  a  prodigious  variety  of  good  set  phrases  always 
at  his  command,  and  displays  a  sort  of  homely  richness,  like 
the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of  a 
wealthy  burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  and  substantial  was 
fatal  to  his  poetry,  tfhich  subsists  not  on  such  elements;  but 
was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  effect  of  his  hiv* 
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moor,  very  much  of  which  depends  on  the  imposing  gravity  with 
which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various  turns  and  heightens 
ingt  it  may  receive  from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appro- 

5 rate  expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a 
*ab,  aeetn  to  have  been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  Bttte 
minute  care  of  the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it  if 
probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low  key,  and  set  about  on 
the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar  letter  or  conversation ;  as  that 
from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of  falling,  even  in  moments  of 
Begltgence,  and  from  which  any  rise  that  could  be  effected  rnuat 
always  be  easy  and  conspicuous*  A  man  fully  possessed  of  fats 
subject,  indeed,  and  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 
write  with  vigour  and  effect,  if  he  can  get  over  die  temptation  of 
writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself  to  the  strong  and  dear 
exposition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  forward.  Half  of  the 
affectation  and  offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  a- 
rises  from  a  want  of  matter, — and  the  other  half,  from  a  paltry 
ambition  of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place.  Swift 
had  complete  confidence  to  himself;  and  had  too  much  real 
business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  intrigue  for  the  fame 
of  a  fine  writer; — in  consequence  of  which,  his  writings  are 
more  admired  by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed  all  bis 
attention  on  their  style.  He  was  so  much  a  man  of  business 
indeed,  and  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  mere- 
ly as  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  practical  end— whether 
that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  a  party,  or  the  wounding  a 
foe— that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputation  of  a  composer 
of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  indif- 
ferent to  all  sorts  of  literary  fame.  He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and 
influence  which  he  had  procured  by  his  writings ;  but  it  was  the 
glory  of  having  carried  his  point,  and  not  of  having  written 
well,  that  he  valued.  As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served 
their  turn,  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  their 
author ; — and,  desirous  as  he  was  of  being  richer,  he  appears 
to  have  thought  as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  by 
means  of  them.  .He  mentions  somewhere,  that  except  300A 
which  he  got  for  Gullivar,  he  never  made  a  farthing  by  any  of 
his  writings.  Pope  understood  his  trade  better, — and  not  only 
made  knowing  bargains  for  his  own  works,  but  occasionally  bor- 
rowed his  friends'  pieces,  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the  whole. 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies* 
of  which  the  greater  port  were  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing 
and  defiling  what  he  hated,  we  join  with  all  the  world  in  think- 
ing the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  without  a  rival.    His  humour, 
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though  sutfciently  marked  and  peculiar,  is  not  to  be  easily 
defined.  The  nearest  description  we  can  give  of  it,  would 
make  it  consist  m  expressing  sentiments  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and  atrocious— or  sometimes  the 
nott  energetic  and  original— in  a  sort  of  composed,  calm,  an4 
unconscious  way,  as  if  they  were  plain,  undeniable,  commonplace 
truths,  which  no  person  could  dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit 
by  announcing — and  in  maintaining  them,  always  in  the  gravest 
and  most  familiar  language,  with  a  consistency  which  somewhat 
palliates  their  extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  perverted  ingenuity^ 
which  seems  to  give  pledge  for  their  sincerity.  The  secret,  in 
short,  seems  to  consist  in  employing  the  language  of  humble 
good  sense,  and  simple  undoubting  conviction,  to  express,  in  tbeir 
ftonest  nakedness,  sentiments  which  it  is  usually  thought  neces- 
sary to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences — or  truths  which 
are  usually  introduced  with  a  thousand  apologies.  The  basis 
of  the  art  is  the  personating  a  character  of  great  simplicity  and 
openness,  for  whom  the  common  moral  or  artificial  distinctions 
of  society  are  supposed  to  have  no  fpistence ;  and  making  use 
of  this  character  as  an  instrument  to  strip  vice  and  folly  of  their 
disguises,  and  expose  guilt  in  all  its  deformity,  and  truth  in  all 
its  terrors.  Independent  of  the  moral  or  satire,  of  which  they 
may  thus  be  the  vehicle,  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  to  be 
derived  from  works  of  humour,  arises  from  the  contrast  between 
the  grave,  unsuspecting  indifference  of  the  character  personated, 
and  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  world  on  the  subjects  which  he 
discusses.  This  contrast  it  is  easy  to  heighten,  by  all  sorts  of 
imputed  absurdities:  in  which  case,  the  humour  degenerates 
into  mere  farce  and  buffoonery.  Swift  has  yielded  a  little  to 
this  temptation  in  the  Tate  of  a  Tub;  but  scarcely  at  all  in  Gul* 
liver,  or  any  of  his  later  writings  in  the  same  style.  Of  his  ta- 
lent for  reviling,  we  have  already  said  at  least  enough,  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 
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Aht.  II.     Christabel:   Kubla  Khan,  f  Vision.     The  Pains  of 
Sleep.   By  S.  T,  Coleridge  E*q.  London.  Murray,  1816. 

HPhe  advertisement  by  which  this  work  was  announced  to  the 
-*-  public  k,  carried  in  its  front  a  recommendation  frojn  Lord 
Byron,— who,  it  seems-,  has  somewhere  praised  Christabel,  as 
*  a  wild  ard  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem.  '  Great  as 
the  noble  bard's  merits  undoubtedly  are  in  poetry,  some  of  his 
latest  }>ubltcati(jhs  dispose  us  to  distrust  his  authority,  where  the 
question  is  what  ought  to  meet  the  public  eye  ;  and  the  work^ 
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before  us  afford  an  additional  proof,  that  his  judgment  on  suck 
•matters  is  not  absolutely  to  be  relied  on.  Moreover,  we  are  a 
kittle  inclined  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  praise  which  one  poet 
lends  another.  It  seems  now-a-days  to  be  the  practice  of  that 
once  irritable  race  to  laud  each  other  without  bounds;  and  one 
can  hardly  avoid  suspecting,  that  what  is  thus  lavUhly  advanced 
may  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to  being  repaid  with  interest.  Mr 
Coleridge,  however,  must  be  judged  by  bis  own  merits. 

It  is  remarked,  by  the  writers  upon  the  Bathos,  that  the  true 
profound  is  surely  known  by  one  quality — its  being  wholly  bot- 
tomless; insomuch,  that  when  you  think  you  have  attained  its 
utmost  depth  in  the  work  of  some  of  its  great  masters,  another, 
or  perad venture  the  same,  astonishes  you,  immediately  after,  by 
a  plunge  so  much  more  vigorous,  as  to  outdo  all  his  former  out- 
doings.  So  it  seems  to  be  with  the  new  school,  or,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  the  wild  or  lawless  poets.  After  we  had  been  ad- 
miring their  extravagance  for  many  years,  and  marvelling  at  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  one  exceeded  another  in  the  un- 
meaning or  infantine,  until  not  an  idea  was  left  in  the  rhyme — 
or  in  the  insane,  until  we  bad  reached  something  that  seemed 
the  untamed  effusion  of  an  author  whose  thoughts  were  rather 
more  free  than  hi3  actions — forth  steps  Mr  Coleridge,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  sleep,  and  as  if  to  redeem  his  character 
after  so  long  a  silence,  ('  his  poetic  powers  having  been,  be 
says,  from  1 808  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, *  n.  v.)  and  breaks  out  in  these  precise  words — 

*  *Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock  ; 
Tu— whit  I Tu— whoo  ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsily  tt  crew.  * 

*  Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch ; 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  makes  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour; 
Ever  and  aye,  moonshine  or  shower, 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud  ; 
Some  say  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud.  * 

*  Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 

The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. '     p.  3, 4. 

It  is  probable  that  Lord  Byron  may  have  had  this  passage 
in  his  eye,  when  he  called  the  poem  *  wild '  and  *  original ;  * 
but  how  he  discovered  it  to  be  *  beautiful, '  is  not  quite  so  easy 
for  us  to  imagine. 

Much  of  the  art  of  the  wild  writers  consists  in  sudden  trans- 
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itions— opening  eagerly  upon  some  topic,  and  then  flying  from 
it  immediately.  This  indeed  is  known  to  the  medical  men,  who 
not  unfrequently  have  the  care  of  them,  as  an  unerring  sym- 
ptom. Accordingly,  here  we  take  leave  of  the  Mastiff  Bitch, 
«nd  lose  sight  of  her  entirely,  upon  the  entrance  of  another 
personage  of  a  higher  degree, 

*  The  lovely  Lady  CbmUbel, 
Whom  her  father  love*  so  well  *— 

And  who,  it  seems,  has  been  rambling  about  all  night,  having^ 
the  night  before,  had  dreams  about  her  lover,  which  *  made 
her  moan  and  leap. '  While  kneeling,  in  the  course  of  her 
rambles,  at  an  old  oak,  she  hears  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stump,  and  going  round,  finds,  to  her  great  surprize,  another 
fair  damsel  in  white  silk,  but  with  her  dress  and  hair  in  some 
disorder ;  at  the  mention  of  whom,  the  poet  takes  fright,  not, 
»  might  be  imagined,  because  of  her  disorder,  bat  on  account 
4if  her  beauty  and  her  fair  attire — 

*  I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly  i ' 

Chrfstabe)  naturally  asks  who  she  is,  and  is  answered,  at  some 
length,  that  her  name  is  Geraldine;  that  she  was,  on  the  morn- 
ing before,  seized  by  five  warriors,  who  tied  her  on  a  white 
horse,  and  drove  her  on,  they  themselves  following,  also  on 
white  horses ;  and  that  they  had  rode  all  night.  Her  narrative 
now  gets  to  be  a  little  contradictory,  which  gives  rise  to  unpleas- 
ant suspicions.  She  protests  vehemently,  and  with  oaths,  that 
«he  has  no  idea  who  the  men  were  j  only  that  one  of  them,  the 
tallest  of  the  five,  took  her  and  placed  her  under  the  tree,  and 
that  they  all  went  away,  she  knew  not  whither  $  but  how  long 
ibe  had  remained  there  she  cannot  tell — 

*  Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is, 
For  I  have  lain  in  fits,  I  wis ; ' 

-although  she  had  previously  kept  a  pretty  exact  account  of  the 
time*  The  two  ladies  then  go  home  together,  after  this  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  which  appears  to  have  conveyed  to  the  intelli- 
gent mind  of  Lady  C.  every  requisite  information.  They  arrive 
at  the  castle,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  lame  bed-room  j  not  to 
disturb  Sir  Leoline,  who,  it  teems,  was  poorly  at  the  time,  and, 
of  course,  must  have  been  called  up  to  speak  to  the  chamber- 
maids, and  have  the  sheets  aired,  if  Lady  G.  had  bad  a  room  to 
herself.  They  do  not  get  to  their  bed,  however,  in  the  poem, 
quite  so  easily  as  we  have  carried  them.  They  first  cross  the  moat, 
and  Lady  G.  •  took  the  key  that  fitted  well, '  and  opened  a  little 
4oort  ♦  ajl  in  the  middle  of  the  gate. '    Lady  G.  then  sinks  down 
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•  belike  through  pain ;  *  but  it  should  seem  more  probably  from 
laziness  ;  for  her  fair  companion  having  lifted  her  up,  and  carri- 
ed her  a  little  way,  she  then  walks  on  *  as  she  were  not  in  pain. ' 
Then  they  cross  the  court — but  we  must  give  this  in  the  poet's 
words,  for  he  seems  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he  inserts  them 
twice  over  in  the  space  of  ten  lines. 

*  So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court— right  glad  they  were.  * 
Lady  C.  is  desirous*  of  a  little  conversation  on  the  way,  bot 
Lady  G.  will  not  indulge  her  Ladyship,  saying,  she  is  too 
much  tired  to  speak.  We  now  meet  our  old  friend,  the  mastiff 
bitch,  who  is  much  too  important  a  person  to  be  slightly  passed 
by— 

*  O&tside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch  i 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  I ' 

Whatever  it  may  be  that  ails  the  bitch,  the  ladies  pass  for* 
ward,  and  take  off  their  shoes,  and  tread  softly  all  the  way  up 
stairs,  aa  Christabel  observes  that  her  father  is  a  bad  sleeper* 
At  last,  however,  they  do  arrive  at  the  bed- room,  and  comfort 
themselves  with  a  dram  of  some  home-made  liquor,  which  proves 
to  be  very  old;  for  it  was  made  by  Lady  C/s  mother;  and  when 
her  new  mend  asks  if  she  thinks  the  old  lady  will  take  her  part, 
she  answers,  that  this  is  out  of  the  question,  in  as  much  as  she 
happened  to  die  in  childbed  of  her.  The  mention  of  the  old  la- 
dy, however,  gives  occasion  to  the  following  pathetic  couplet.— 
Christabel  says, 

*  0  mother  dear,  that  thou  wert  here  I 
I  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were  1  * 

A  vert  mysterious  conversation  next  takes  place  between  La- 
dy Geraklfoe  and  the  old  gentlewoman's  ghost,  which  proving 
txtrtmefo  fatigtfing  to  he**  she  Again  has  recourse  to  the  bottle 
^asd  with  excellent  effect,  as  appears  by  these  lines. 
'  Again  the  wild-flower  wfate  she  drank ; 
Her  (air  large  eyes  'gan  gHttcfr  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sanity 
The  lofty  Lady  stood  uptight : 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 
Like  a  Lady  of  a  far  countrfe. ' 
*»Frtnn  which,  we  may  gather  among  other  point*,  the  exceed* 
■f  great  beauty  of  all  women  who  Uyc  in  a  distant  place,  no 
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■utter  where.     The  effects  of  the  cordial  speedily  begin  to  apt 
pear ;  as  no,one,  we  imagine,  will  doubt,  that  to  its  influence 
most  be  ascribed  the  following  speech — 
*  And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 
All  they,  who  lire  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  lore  you,  holy  Christ abel ! 
And  yoo  lore  them — and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  roe  befel, 
Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 
Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well.  * 
Before  going  to  bed,  Lady  6.  kneels  to  pray,  and  desires 
tier  friend  to  undress,  and  he  dovn ;  which  she  does  '  in  her 
loveliness ;  *  bat  being  carious,  she  leans  *  on  her  elbow, '  and 
looks  towards  the  fair  devotee, — where  she  sees  something 
which  the  poet  does  not  think  fit  to  tell  as  very  explicitly. 
•  Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  ber  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold  !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
And  the  is  to  sleep  by  ChristabeL ' 
She  soon  rises,  however,'  from  her  knees ;  and  as  it  was  not 
a  double-bedded  room,  she  turns  in  to  Lady  CbrisUbel,  taking 
only  *  two  paces  and  a  stride '     She  then  clasps  ber  tight  in  her 
arms,  and  mutters  a  very  dark  spell,  which  we  apprehend  the 
poet  manufactured  by  shaking  words  together  at  random;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  fancy  that  he  can  annex  any  meaning  whatever 
to  it*    This  is  the  end  of  it. 

*  But  vainly  thou  warrest, 
For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 
That  in  the  dim  forest 
Tbon  beard'st  a  low  moaning, 
And  found'st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in  charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. ' 
The  consequence  of  this  incantation  is,  that  Lady  CShristabe! 
has  a  strange  dream — and  when  she  awakes,  her  first  exclama* 
tion  is,  *  Sure  I  have  sinn'd ' — *  Now  heaven  be  praised  if  alf 
be  well ! '     Being  still  perplexed  with  the  remembrance  of  he£ 
*  too  lively '  dream — she  then  dresses  herself,  and  modestly  prays 
to  be  forgiven  for  •  her  sins  unknown* '     The  two  companions 
now  go  to  the  Baron's  parlour,  and  Geraldiue  tells  her  story  to 
him.     This,  however,  die  poet  judiciously  leave*  out,  and  only 
signifies  that  the  Baron  recognised  in  her  the  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  Sir  Roland,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  deadly  quarrel* 
Mow,  howevcr^ht  despatches  hit  tome  poet,  or  laureate,  calleaV 
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Bard  Bracy,  to  invite  him  and  his  family  over,  promising  to 
forgive  every  thing,  and  even  make  an  apology  for  what  had 
passed.  To  understand  what  follows,  we  own,  surpasses  our 
comprehension.  Mr  Bracy,  the  poet,  recounts  a  strange  dream 
he  has  just  had,  of  a  dove  being  almost  strangled  by  a  snake  2 
whereupon  the  Lady  Geraldine  falls  a  hissing,  and  her  eyes  grow 
small,  like  a  serpent's, — or  at  least  so  they  seem  to  her  friend  ; 
who  begs  her  father  to  '  send  away  that  woman. '  Upon  this 
the  Baron  falls  into  a  passion,  as  if  he  had  discovered  that  his 
daughter  had  been  seduced  ;  at  least,  we  can  understand  him  in 
no  other  sense,  though  no  hint  of  such  a  kind  is  given  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  painted  to  the  last  moment  as  full  of  inno* 
cence  and  purity.-— Nevertheless, 

*  His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wild, 

Dishonoured  thus  in  his  old  age ; 

Dishonour' d  by  his  only  child ; 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  th'  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy, 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end-—' 
Nothing  further  is  said  to  explain  the  mystery ;  but  there  fol- 
lows incontinently,  what  is  termed  '  The  conclusion  of  Part  the 
Second.  *  And  as  we  are  pretty  confident  that  Mr  Coleridge  holds 
this  passage  in  the  highest  estimation ;  that  he  prizes  it  more 
than  any  other  part  of  '  that  wild,  and  singularly  original  and 
beautiful  poem  Christabel, '  excepting  always  the  two  passages 
touching  the  '  toothless  mastiff  Bitch  ; '  we  shall  extract  it  tor 
the  amazement  of  our  readers— premising  our  own  frank  avowal 
that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  divine  the  meaning  of  any  portion 

of  iU 

<  A  litde  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks, 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks ; 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  fi&w  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 
Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too,  and  pretty, 
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At  each  wild  word  to  fed  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity* 

And  what  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true  i) 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it 's  most  used  to  do. ' 
Here  endeth  the  Second  Part,  and,  in  truth,  the  '  singular  ' 
poem  itself;  for  the  author  has  not  yet  written,  or,  as  he  phrases 
it,  (  embodied  in  verse, '  the  '  three  parts  yet  to  come ;  '— 
though  he  trusts  be  shall  be  able  to  do  so  *  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  * 

One  word  as  to  the  metre  of  Christabel,  or,  as  Mr  Coleridge 
terms  it,  *  the  Christabel ' — happily  enough ;  for  indeed  we 
doubt  if  the  peculiar  force  of  the  definite  article  was  ever  more 
strongly  exemplified.  He  says,  that  though  the  reader  may 
fancy  there  prevails  a  great  irregularity  in  the  metre,  some  lines 
being  of  four,  others  of  twelve  syllables,  yet  in  reality  it  is  quite 
regular ;  only  that  it  is  •  founded  on  a  new  principle,  namely, 
that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables.9 
We  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous  assurance  of  any  man  coming 
forward  coolly  at  this  time  of  day,  and  telling  the  readers  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  whose  ear  has  been  tuned  to  the  lays  of  Spenser,  Mil* 
ton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  that  he  makes  his  metre  *  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple ! '  but  we  utterly  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  defy 
him  to  show  us  any  principle  upon  which  his  lines  can  be  con- 
ceived to  tallv.  We  give  two  or  three  specimens,  to  confound 
at  once  this  miserable  piece  of  coxcombry  and  shuffling.  Let 
our  '  wild,  and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  *  author,  show 
lis  how  these  lines  agree  either  in  number  of  accents  or  of  feet. 
'  Ah  wel-a-day  ! ' — 

*  For  this  is  alone  in — ' 

*  And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in  charity  '— 

*  I  pray  you  drink  this  cordial  wine  '— 
1  Sir  Leoline  • — 

<  And  found  a  bright  lady  surpassingly  fair*— 

«  Tu— whit ! Tu— whoo  ! ' 

Kubla  Khan  is  given  to  the  public,  it  seems,  '  at  the  request 
of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity ; ' — but  whether  Lord 
Byron  the  praiser  of  '  the  Christabel, '  or  the  Laureate,  the 
praiser  of  Princes,  we  are  not  informed.  As  far  as  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's '  own  opinions  are  concerned,'  it  is  published,  *  not 
upon  the  ground  of  any  poetic  merits, '  but  *  as  a  psychologi- 
cal curiosity  1 '  In  these  opinions  of  the  candid  author,  we 
concur ;  but  for  this  reason  we  hardly  think  it  was  ne- 
to  give  the  minute  detail  which  the  Preface  contains,  of 
ices  attending  its  composition*    Had  the  question 
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regarded  *  Paradise  Lost, '  or '  Dryden's  Ode,  *  we  could  not  hkv6 
bad  a  more  particular  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  composed.  It  was  in  the  year  1797,  and  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. Mr  Coleridge  was  in  baa  health  ; — the  particular  disease  is 
not  given ;  but  the  careful  reader  will  form  his  own  conjectures. 
He  had  retired  very  prudently  to  a  lonely  farm-house ;  and  who* 
ever  would  see  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  the  '  psychological 
curiosity, '  may  find  his  way  thither  without  a  guide ;  for  it  is  situ- 
ated on  the  con6nes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  and  on  the  Ex- 
moor  part  of  theioundary;  and  it  is,  moreover,  between  Porlock 
and  Linton*  In  that  farm-house,  he  had  a  slight  indisposition, 
and  had  taken  an  anodyne,  which  threw  him  into  a  deep  sleep  in 
liis  chair,  (whether  after  dinner  or  not  he  omits  to  state),  *  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  reading  a  sentence  in  Purchases  Pilgrims,  * 
relative  to  a  palace  of  Kubla  Khan.  The  effects  of  the  anodyne, 
and  the  sentence  together,  were  prodigious :  They  produced  the 
'  curiosity '  now  before  us ;  for,  during  his  three-hours  sleep, 
Mr  Coleridge  *  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines. '  On 
awaking,  he  (  instantly  and  eagerly '  wrote  down  the  verses  here 

EMished;  when  he  was  (he  says,  *  unfortunately9)  called  out 
i  '  person  on  business  from  Porlock,  and  detained  by  him 
ve  an  hour ; '  and  when  he  returned,  the  vision  was  gone* 
The  lines  here  given  smell  strongly,  it  must  be  owned,  of  the 
anodyne  ;  and,  but  that  an  under  dose  of  a  sedative  produces 
<x>ntrary  effects,  we  should  inevitably  have  been  lulled  by  them 
into  forgetfulness  of  all  things.  Perhaps  a  dozen  more  such 
lines  as  the  following  would  reduce  the  most  irritable  of  critics 
to  a  state  of  inaction. 

'  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 
Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  doap  delight  'twould  win 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread : 
For  he  on  honey- dew  hath  fed,  '  &c.  &o< 
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There  is  a  good  deal  more  altogether  as  exquisite— and"  in- 
particular  a  fine  description  of  a  wood,  *  ancient  as  the  hills ;  9 
and  '  folding  gunny  spots  of  greenery/  '  But  we  suppose  thfe 
specimen  will  be  sufficient 

Persons  in  this  poet's  unhappy  condition r  generally  feel  the 
want  of  sleep  as  the  worst  of  their  evils;  but  there  are  instan- 
ces, too,  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  of  sleep  being  attended 
with  new  agony,  as  if  the  waking  thoughts,  how  wild- and  tor* 
bulent  soever,  had  stilf  been  under  some  slight  restraint,  which- 
sleep  instantly  removed.     Mr  Coleridge  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced this  symptom,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  title  of  ma 
third  poem,  *   The  Pbins  of  Sleep ;  *  and,  in  truth,  from  ha 
composition — which  is  mere  raving,  without  any  thing  more 
affecting  than  a  number  of  incoherent  words*  expressive  of  ex* 
travagance  and  incongruity— We  need  give  no  specimen  of  it* 
Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  this  publication  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  pieces  of  impertinence  of  wbieh  the  press  has  late- 
ly been  guilty  5  and  one  of  the  boldest  experiments  that  haayet 
been  made  on  the  patience  or  understanding  of  the  public     It 
}s  impossible,  however,  to  dismiss  k,  without  a  remark  or  tw<v 
The  other  productions  of  the  Lake  School  have  generally  exhi- 
bited talents  thrown  away  upon  subjects  so  mean,  that  no  power 
\  of  genius  could  ennoble  them  ;  or  perverted  and  rendered  use* 
'  less  by  a  false  theory  of  poetical  composition.     But  even  in  the 
worst  of  them,,  if  we  except  the  White  Doe  of  Mr  Words* 
,  worth  and  some  of  the  laureate  odes,  there  were  always  some 
gleams  of  feeling  or  of  fancy.    But  the  thing  now  before  us,  ia> 
utterly  destitute  of  value.    It  exhibits  from  beginning  to  end  not 
a  ray  of  genius ;  and  we  defy  any  man  to  point  out  a  passage  of 
poetical  merit  in  any  of  the  three  pieces  which  iucontains,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  following  lines  in  p.  32,  and  even  these  are 
not  very  brilliant ;  nor  i9  the  leading  thought  original—* 
4  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ^ 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 

And  te  be  wroth  with,  one  we  lo*p, 

DotH  work  like  madness  in  die  brain.  *~ 
With  this  one  exception,  there  is  literally  not  one  couplet  m 
the  publication  before  us  which  would  be  reckoned  poetry,  or 
even  sense,  were  it  found  in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  or  upon* 
the  window  of  an  inn.  Mtost  we  thai  be  doomed  to  hear  such 
a  mixture  of  raving  and  driveling,  extolled  as  the '  work  of  a 
«  wild  and  original:'  genius,  simply  because  Mr  Coleridge  has 
now  and  then  written  fine  verses,  and  a  brother  poet  chooses,  in 
his  milder  mood,,  to  laud  him  from  courtesy  or  from  interest  2* 
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^  And  are  inch  panegyrics  to.  be  echoed  by  the  tfieart  tools  of  a 
political  faction,  because  they  relate  to  one  whose  daily  prose  is 
understood  to  be  dedicated  to  the  support  of  all  that  courtier* 
think  should  be  supported  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  author  has  thus 
earned  the  patronage  of  those  liberal  dispensers  of  bounty,  we 
can  have  no  objection  that  they  should  give  him  proper  proofs 
of  their  gratitude;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing,  for  his  sake,  at 
well  as  our  own,  that  they  would  pay  in  solid  pudding  instead 
of  empty  praise ;  and  adhere,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to  the 
good  old  system  of  rewarding  their  champions  with  places  and 
pensions,  instead  of  puffing  their  bad  poetry,  and  endeavouring 
to  cram  their  nonsense  down  the  throats  of  all  the  loyal  and  well 
affected* 
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Art.  Ill*  Dir  Krieg  der  Tyroler  Landleute  im  Jdhrt  1869* 
Von  J.  L.  S.  Bartholdy.    Berlin,  I8i*. 

This  work  contains  the  only  connected  and  authentic  narra- 
tive which  has  yet  been  published,  of  the  stand  made  by 
the  Tyrolese  against  the  Gallo- Bavarian  armies  in  the  year  1809* 
Their  patriotism  attracted  a  short  and  transient  notice  :«But  the 
Tyrolese  war  was  an  episode  in  the  great  tragical  drama,  which 
had  little  influence  on  the  important  scenes  that  succeeded  2— 
Empires  rose  and  fell— crowns  and  sceptres  were  lost  and  won 
by  kings  and  keisars— and  the  fate  of  the  hunters  and  herds* 
men,  who  had  perished  in  the  defence  of  their  secluded  rallies, 
Was  soon  forgotten. 

We  think  that  war  never  wears  a  more  impleading  aspect* 
than  when,  according  to  the  accustomed  phraseology,  it  is  consi- 
dered on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  what  is  called  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  80  many  details  are  given  of  long-planned  operations* 
foredooming  to  spoil  and  havoc  all  that  the  industry  of  masi 
has  won  from  the  bounty  of  nature : — then  we  are  taught  to 
Join  in  landing  the  sagacity  of  the  commander,  who,  by  sa- 
crificing a  few  hecatomb*  of  his  followers,  ensured  the  victo- 
ries of  the  remainder  t  And  after  summing  up,  in  round  num+ 
hers,  the  total  amount  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the 
balance  is  struck,  and  carried  to  die  profit  and  loss  account  of 
the  ledger  of  the  royal  merchant  on  whose  behalf  the  specif* 
lation  is  carried  on,  to  be  duly  estimated  at  the  next  partition. 

Man  is  so  naturally  a  fighting  animal,  that  even  the  best  of  ua 
hardly  fed  a  sufficient  dislike  to  the  art  of  destruction*  efccept 
when  it  ia  invested  with  this  air  of  cold-blooded  calculation* 
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Wheri  war  isr  conducted  with  forethought,  we  are  forced  to 
dwell  on  its  abundant  wretchedness.  The  end  becomes  con* 
trasted  with  the  means.  There  appears  to  be  such  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  our  feUow  creatures,  in  calmly  send* 
ing  forth  the  mandates  of  destruction,  such  guilt  in  wilfully  af- 
flicting them  with  an  endless  train  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
that  it  becomes  no  longer  possible  to  deny  the  dreadful  price 
which  is  paid  for  military  glory. 

The  more,  however,  that  the  share  which  the  politician  has 
in  the  pastime  of  princes,  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  con- 
spicuous, the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  resist  the  influence 
of  those  feelings  which  an  ingenious  casuist  can  represent; 
either  as  the  ornaments  or  as  the  deformities  of  the  human 
heart,  and  which  seduce  the  spectator  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
game.  Let  us  once  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  glittering  tu- 
mult of  the  camp,  and  many  of  the  doctrines  which  led  us  to 
condemn  the  ambition  of  the  cabinet,  will  be  unheeded  and 
forgotten. 

Whatever  interest  may  be  taken  in  the  achievements  of  an 
army,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  appeal  which  is  made  to  our  pas- 
sions by  the  union  of  personal  prowess  and  mental  energy*    By 
all  regular  systems  of  military  tactics,  the  exercise,  at  least,  of 
these  qualities  must  generally  be  separated.     So  much  is  said 
about  echelons  and  deployments,   and  columns,   and   hollow 
squares,  that  we  seem  to  be  contemplating  mere  masses  of  inert 
matter,  driven  about  by  some  extraneous  cause,  and  whose  im- 
pulse and  effect  can  be  best  calculated  according  to  the  laws 
of  dynamics.     The  military  Behemoth  covers  a  thqiisand  hills ; 
but,  as  in  the  frontispiece  to  Hobbes,  the  monster  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  unities — and  those  which   compose  the  members 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  head  which  thinks  for  therm 
It  is  true  that  the  commander  would  ill  deserve  his  rank,  were 
he  to  exhibit  the  rash  impetuosity  of  a  Guerilla  chief.     But,  of 
the  two,  the  partisan  who  both  plans  the  combat,  and  mingles 
in  the  fray,  will  always  excite  the  livelier  sympathy.    Hie  sem- 
blance of  volition  is  too  much  obscured  in  rank  and  file*    The 
gallantry  of   each   individual  arm   is  lost  in  the  compacted 
charge;  and,   although  it  may  very  possibly  be  a  mere  illu- 
sion, we  are  prone  to  fancy  there  is  more  motive  in  irregular 
levies.     From  causes  which  are  somewhat  analogous,   sailors 
have  more  of  the  rough  enterprize  of  ancient  chivalry  than  sol- 
diers.    The  admiral  of  the  fleet  shares  all  the  common  danger 
of  his  men ;  and  they  have  greater  scope  for  individual  exertioo 
apd  sagacity.     The  cutting  of  a  vessel  out  of  a  hostile  harbour, 
•rivets  our  attention  more  than  the  rout  of  a  detachment ;  and 
the  chase  of  a  frigate  gives  rise  to  greater  anxiety  than  the  flight 
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of  a  discomfited  army.  We  deze  in  listless  languor,  when  the 
▼eteran  fights  his  battles  over  again :  But  the  relation  of  the 
cruize  may  continue  till  midnight,  and  not  a  yawn  shall  confess. 
the  influence  of  the  witching  hour.  To  these  sources  we  may 
alto  trace  the  romantic  charm  of  the  history  of  rude  ages  and 
nations ;  and,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  <oam* 
paign,  we,  for  our  parts,  have  always  dwelt  more  willingly  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Border  foray. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  conflict  assumed  many  of  the  fea- 
tures which  are  nearly  banished  from  the  warfare  of  the  modern 
world,  and  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  days 
of  the  lance  and  shield.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  was  wholly  a 
war  of  the  commons — for  the  nobility,  with  a  few  honourable  ex-- 
ceptions,  remained  inert  and  idle— conducted  with  all  the  energy, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  unthinking  rashness  of  men 
inored  to  hardships,  but  not  to  discipline — in  defence  of  opi- 
nions, which  it  was  the  duty  of  their  ruler  to  have  treated  with 
forbearance — and  of  rights  which  he  had  solemnly  bound  him- 
self to  maintain. 

These  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  indeed  their 
constitution  itself,  had  been  secured  to  them,  by  the  concessions 
with  which  Frederick,  surnamed  Empty  Pocket,  rewarded  their 
fidelity  in  the  hour  of  distress  and  danger.  The  Tyrol  conti- 
nued a  favoured  country — it  furnished  a  never-failing  supply  of 
hardy  soldiers.  Fortunate  in  its  poverty,  it  afforded  no  temp- 
tation to  the  financier ; — and,  until  the  latest  period,  the  House 
of  Austria  had  allowed  the  Tyrolese  to  continue  nearly  in  the 
fiiH  possession  of  their  antient  immunities;  whilst  the  inha* 
bttants  of  every  other  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  had 
seen  the  last  faint  traces  of  liberty  vanish  under  the  sway  of 
the  mild  and  polished  Joseph,  the  Imperial  philosopher.  The 
leading  outlines  of  the  balanced  system  of  polity  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations,  are  always  uniform.  When  the  States  of  the' 
Tyrol  are  mentioned,  it  may  be  immediately  inferred,  that  no 
taxes  could  be  raised  without  their  concurrence:  But  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  add,  that,  by  a  happy  peculiarity,  yillanage  and 
servitude  were  unknown*  The  land  was-  tilled  by  a  free  pea- 
santry, whose  representatives  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  local  magistracy  of  the  country  districts,  al- 
though the  privilege  had  been  narrowed  by  Joseph's  regulations^ 
was  mostly  nominated  by  the  popular  voice ;  and  the  doctrine, 
that  all  ranks  are  equal  before  the  law,  was  fully  recognized 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  Tlue  Tyrolese  had  not  been 
visited  by  the  mischievous  policy  which  rendered  their  fellow 
subjects  the  sluggish  and  torpid  spectators  of  the  misfortunesof 
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the  government ;  and  *  consequently)  the  princely  earldom '  *  of 
the  Tyrol  was  almost  the  only  corner  of  the  dominions  of  the 
ISmperor  of  Austria  in  which  the  people  were  really  attached  to 
the  dynasty  of  Hapsburgh.  Bath  in  physical  and  moral  strength, 
it  was  the  most  important  of  the  bulwarks  of  his  empire ;  and 
we  may  well  believe,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  obeyed 
the  mandate  which  compelled  him  to  cede  it,  as  part  of 'the  tri- 
bute by  which  he  purchased  the  transitory  respite  afforded  by 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  to  Napoleon's  Bavarian  ally— who,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  august  Protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  had  just  exchanged  the  cap  of  maintenance  and  fur- 
red mantle  of  a  German  elector,  for  tne  prouder  ensigns  of  thd 
rpyal  dignity.  The  States  assembled  whilst  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  and  endeavoured,  by  their  remonstrances,  to  avert  thif 
transfer  of  their  country.  But  the  Emperor  Francis  could  only 
reply  to  their  address,  that  although  it  had  not  been  in  his  power 
to  prevent  this  painful  visitation,  he  had,  nevertheless,  used  alt 
his  influence  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Ty rolese  territory,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  constitution;  And  he  referred  them  to  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  '  en- 
gaged  to  maintain  them  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  rights 
and  immunities. ' 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Tyrol,  the  sovereign  did  not  ac- 
quire a  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  until  the  oath  of 
fealty  had  been  taken  in  the  name  pf  the  community  by  thefoqr 
Estates  ; — the  representatives  of  the  diocesan  and  collegiate 
churches — the  beads  of  the  regular  clergy— the  barons  and 
Jpighte — and  the  burgesses  and  yeomanry,  convened  in  full  and 
solemn  assembly  at  Innsprupk.  But  the  Bavarian  government 
,  neglected  to  observe  this  impressive  ceremony,  and  possession 
was  taken  of  the  country  in  tne  name  of  the  new  sovereign,  by 
,  jneans  of  a  set  of  French  commissioners.  In  the  month  of  January 
1806,  however,  the  Estates  met,  and  for  the  Ja?t  time;  and,  ii} 
jkbeir  memorial,  the  King  was  respectfully  requested  to  give  audi- 
ence to  a  deputation  from  their  body,  chosen  according  to  their 
constitutional  form^  and  which  was  instructed  to  lay  before  him; 
their  advice  ind  wishes  respecting  the  most  eligible  methods  of  al- 
leviating the  distresses  of  the  country.  The  King  answered  this 
address,  by  assuring  them,  that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  fir 
ddity  and  attachment  which  they  had  now  given ;  *  and  in  re- 
f  turn, '  be  proceeds,  *  they  may  rest  confident,  tha£  we  will  not 
?  only  protect  tBem  to  the  utmost  of  pur  power  in  the  possession 
f  of  their  constitution,  and  of  their  well-earned  rights  and  frftrj- 
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bat  that  we  will  always  exert  ouftelves  to  pikntiote  their 
*  general  welfare  and  happiness.9 

The  Monarch,  or  his  ministers,  found*  ere  long,  that  the 
(fulfilment  of  these  most  gracious  promises  could  be  conveni- 
ently dispensed  with.    The  constitution  of  the  Tyrol  was  abo- 
lished by  a  royal  ordonnance..    The  country  was  deprived  of 
its  very  name*  by  its  subdivision  into  the  circles  of  the  Inn,  the 
3£isach,  and  the  Etsch,  under  which  denominations  it  was  in- 
«corporated  in  the  Bavarian  monarchy,  Which  was  then  newly  re- 
(modelled  into  a  dwarfish  resemblance  of  its  great  foster-mother, 
*tbe  Frentfh  empire.    And  as  Bavaria  was  ambitious  to  figure 
\es  a  .great  military  powtfr,  notwithstanding  the  impoverished 
state  of  her  finances,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  union  was  the 
*  arbitrary  impositidh  of  eight  new  and  oppressive  taxes,  which 
were  levied  with  the  greatest  rigour. 

The  judicious  indulgence  extended  by  the  old  masters  of  the 
%orld  to  the  religion  and  habits  of  the  conquered  nations,  in- 
jured the  health  and  vigour  of  the  .Roman  empire.  Apis  fat* 
tened  at  his  sacred  crib  in  peace  and  quietness.  The  priests  of 
the  Great  Mother  were  left  in  lull  ergoyment  of  their  property 
and  their  penances:  And  the  it  ri  buna  1  was  filled  by  the  Archon, 
•although  a  foreign  power  had  placed  htm  there.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  stung  and  teased  their  vassals  into  resistance, 
tby  childishly  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  ages  in  a  moment, 
and  to  transmute  toe  whole  heterogeneous  mass  of  continental 
population  into  Frenchmen.  From  $Jonh  to  South,  from  the 
Baltic  to  Iht  Mediterranean,  all  national  character  was  to  be 
•crushed  out,  all  national  distinctions  were  to  be  effaced.  Nei- 
ther those  institutions,  founded  in  the  eternal  bases  of  justice 
and  morality,  and  therefore  appreciated  with  reason, — nor  those 
*upon  which  the  ties  of  long  continued  usage  bestows  a  greater 
-though  imaginary  value,— nor  those  tastes*and  opinions  by  which 
■each  nation  asserts  its  individuality,  were  to  be  suffered  to  exist* 
AD  was  to  assume  a  uniform  colouring.  The  Parisian  was  to 
lfind  the  image  of  his  gay  and  proud  metropolis  reflected  from 
the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Tagus.  Alcaides  and  Burgo- 
masters were  kicked  out  to  make  room  for  mayors  and  mu- 
nicipalities. The  fame  of  Emanuel  Kant,  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  were  equally  to  sink  in  everlasting  night $  and  the 
professors  of  Gottingen,  or  the  licentiates  of  Alcala  were  bound 
to  replenish  their  emptied  heads  out  of  the  ampler  stores  of 
4he  Encyclopaedia.  Schillef1  and  Calderon  and  Alfieri  were 
.trundled  off  the  boards,  by  the  '  Artistes '  of  the  grand  opera* 
And,  unlike  Frederick  the  Great,  who  wrote  to  his  loving 
subjects  at  Neufchatel,  tbqC  ,he  .had  not  the  slightest  objection 
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to  their  being  eternally  damned,   since  they  found  it  agree- 
able, neither  heaven  nor  hell  were  to  be  opened,  unless  the* 
*  ministre  du  culte  publique '  had  regularly  signed  the  passport 
The  Bavarians  fully  imitated  the  busy  meddling  arrogance  of 
their  French  allies.     Instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  their, 
new  subjects,  they  took  every  opportunity  of  reminding  them 
that  they  had  passed. under  a  foreign  yoke.     A  new  system  of 
jurisprudence  was  introduced.     The  convents  were  suppressed, 
and  their  inmates  turned  adrift.     The  churches  were  profaned 
or  demolished ;  the  statues  and  holy  vessels  wantonly  destroyed 
or  melted  down;  and  the  clergy  in  general  subjected  to  every 
species  of  indignity  and  vexation.     According  to  the  popular 
notion,   the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  Tyrol  was  attached 
to  the  possession  of  the  antient  castle,  the  seat  of  the  old  race  of 
princes.    For  the  paltry  value  of  the  materials,  this  venerable  edi- 
fice was  actually  sold  by  public  auction,  and  rased  to  the  ground. 
On  feasts  and  holidays,  the  dramatized  legends  of  the  popular 
saints,  used  to  form  the  principal  recreation  of  the  simple  pea- 
santry; but,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  mental  culti- 
vation of  the  people,  the  representation  of  these  mysteries  was 

,  strictly  prohibited.  And  the  same  reason  was  assigned  for  com- 
pelting  the  peasantry  to  forego  their  accustomed  pilgrimages  to 
miraculous  chapels  and  health-bestowing  wells — where  some  ca- 
nonized iuhabitant  of  the  blissful  regions  often  usurped  the  ho- 
nours which  were  more  justly  due  to  air  and  exercise,  Glauber's 
salts,  and  carbonic  acid. 

This  vexatious  and  unprofitable  interference  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  was  even  more  grievous  to  the  Tyrolese  than  the 
pecuniary  and  military  burthens  to  which  they  were  now  sub- 
jected. Their  discontent  became  manifest ;  and  when  the  war 
of  1809  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment judged  that  a  useful  diversion  might  be  effected,  by 
stimulating  its  former  subjects  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
new  masters.  Confidential  emissaries  were  set  to  work  in  the 
country  itself.  And  deputations  were  despatched  to  Vienna, 
who  returned  with  instructions  to  exhort  the. Tyrolese  to  take 
arms  as  soon  as  the  Bavarians  attempted  either  to  inforce  the 
military  conscription,  or  to  demolish  the  bridges,  or  to  adopt 
any  other  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  ulterior  defence  of  the 

.  country,  in  the  event  of  its  being  the  seat  of  wan 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  a  secret  conference  took 

?lace  between  the  principal  of  these  deputies,  one  Andrew 
Jofer,  an  innkeeper  at  rasseyr,  and  Joseph  Speckbacher,  ^ 
substantial  yeoman,  possessed  of  a  good  farm  in  the  village  of 
Gra^lenwald.    In  the  preceding  century,  Speckbacher's  grand? 
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father  had  distinguished  himself  against  the  Bavarians  under 
Maximilian  Emanuel.  *  And  when  I  was  a  child, '  says  Speck- 
bacher,  in  a  narrative  from  wjiich  Bartholdy  has  given  a  few 
extracts,  *  I  often  listened  to  him,  as  he  told  us  the  history 
of  these  times,  and  I  longed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing against  them  as  he  had  done/  During  his  youthful  years, 
Jie  associated  himself  to  a  band  of  hunters,  who  set  the  forest 
laws  at  defiance,  and  in  whose  company  he  ranged  the  Upper, 
and  Lower  Inndale,  the  Oetzdale,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Bavaria.  By  this  wandering  mode  of  life,  he  proceeds — '  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  every  nook,  and  every  glen,  and  every 
pass;  and  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me  in  meeting  the  en,emy. ' 

Hofer  and  Speckbacher  had  become  acquainted  three  or  four 
years  before,  at  the  great  cattle  fair  at  Siertzing ;  since  which, 
they  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  learning  each  other's  po- 
litical sentiments*  And  Hofer,  who  had  returned  with  an  Aus- 
trian commission9  by  which  he  was  appointed  chief  commandant 
of  the  district  of  Passeyr,  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
friend  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meditated  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  as  it  was  promised  that  they  should  receive  the 
most  prompt  and  efficacious  assistance  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  when  the 
Bavarians,  who  were  undermining  the  bridge  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  expected  advance  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
were  attacked  by  the  peasantry  of  the  Pusterdale,  who  compel- 
led them  to  desist  and  to  retreat.  The  rising  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  was  almost  simultaneous ;  and  without  entering  into  de- 
tails, which  would  be  unintelligible  without  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the*  map,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing days,  a  body  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  armed 
peasants  had  assembled  round  Innspruck,  then  occupied  by  a 
Bavarian  garrison,  which  surrendered  itself,  after  sustaining  se- 
veral desultory  and  impetuous  attacks.  The  peasants  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  preceded  by  rustic  music ;  and  their  cour- 
age was  heightened  to  the  wildest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  by  the 
ambiguous  expressions  which  fell  from  a  Bavarian  officer  ex- 
piring under  the  anguish  of  his  wounds,  and  from  which  they 
inferred  that  they  were  led  on  to  victory  by  some  patron  saint 
or  tutelary  angel,  unseen  by  them,  but  who  was  visible  enough 
to  their  appalled  enemies.  Equally  characteristic  were  the  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  which  accompanied  the  entrance  of  the 
promised  succour  of  Austrian  troops.  The  peasants  placed  an 
enormous  black  eagle  of  carved  work  in  front  of  one  of  the 
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Eincipal  lrailding»  of  the  town.  To  this  symbol,  they  paid  * 
nd  of  religious  honour.  Tapers  were  lighted,  and  kept  burn- 
ing before  it.  Those  who  passed  by,  were  compelled  to  take  off 
their  hats ;  if  any  symptoms  of  reluctance  appealed,  they  had 
reason  to  repent  their  hesitation.  And  the  Imperial  bird  was 
congratulated  by  the  boors  tn  their  provincial  .dialect,  on  the 
Renewal  of  hts  plumage.  Their  next  employment  waa  to  de- 
molish the  Bavarian  coat  of  arms  placed  over  the  castle  gatej 
as  it  happened  to  be  out  of  theif  reach,  they  fired  at  it  with 
ball  cartridge ;  and  when  the  crown  was  struck  off  the  lion'c 
bead,  a  reward  was  given  to  the  successful  marksman.  Such 
popular  feelings  with  respect  to  national  bearings  and  devices 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Let  us  recollect  what  took  place  ill 
this  part  of  the  world,  when  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  happily 
gave  overJlgAUng/or  tke  crown,  under  (fee  peaceful  feign  of  the 
Sovereign  whom  the  poetry  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Aberdeen,  honest  Alexander  Gordon,  designates  as  the 

4  Wise,  matchles  monarch  wheme  the  world  admires. 
And  God  above  hes  beatified  and  blest  '— 

Many  were  the  days  which  were  consumed  in  grave  and  anxi- 
ous negotiations  respecting  the  rights  of  precedence,  to  whick 
the  unicorn  and  the  lions  rampant,  passant,  and  regardant,  were 
respectively  entitled.  And  although  we  do  not  lay  quite  as  much 
.stress  as  our  Scottish  commissioners  did  on  the  importance  of  a 
station  in  the  dexter  quarter,  yet  we  should  not  have  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied,  if  they  had  tamely  allowed  the  royal  beast  of 
King  Fergus,  and  the  Treasure  Fleuty  of  Charlemaine,  to  be 
debased  beneath  the  ducal  cubs  and  lioncels  of  England — or 
if  they  bad  assented  to  any  other  arrangement,  -except  the  com* 
promise  which  so  ingeniously  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  ar- 
mouries of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Various  expedients  had  been  resorted  to,  in  «rder  to  apprise 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  that  it  was  time  to  begin 
.the  conflict;  such  as  floating  a  plank,  with  a  little  pennon  affixed 
to  it,  down  the  stream.  Speckbacher-commanded  the  peasants 
in  the  Lower- Inndale,  where  his  views  were  principally  directed 
to  the  capture  of  Hall,  the  chief  town  of  the  district;  But 
before  he  ventured  on  this  enterprise*  he  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  resources  of  the  garrison.  This  he  accomplished  by 
entering  the  fortress  in  disguise ;  and,  counterfeiting  drunken* 
ness,  he  reeled  up  to  the  temporary  timber  buildings,  in  which 
!the  military  stores  were  enclosed.  The  sentinels  drove  him 
jback  with  abuse,  but  not  until  he  bad  sained  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  satisfy  himselfl  The  Bavarians  naving  attempted  to  le* 
,4/y  contributions  in  a  neighbouring  village,  the  peasants  with- 
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etood  them ;  and  Specfcbacher  having  rapidly  drawn  together 
a  considerable  force,  he  made  an  attack  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  a  monastery,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Bavari- 
ans.   As  the  flashes  of  the  musquetry  discovered  the  positions 
6f  die  Tyrolese,  be  ordered  them  to  cease  firing.    A  large  tree 
was  then  felled  by  his  direction,  and  forty-six  of  his  strongest 
followers,  using  h  as  a  battering  ram,  impelled  it  against  the 
jnas&y  door  of  the  convent,  which  soon  yielded  to  toe  blows. 
In  consequence  of  his  intimations,  the  armed  peasantry  had  as* 
aembled  at  Absam,  where  there  was  a  favourite  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  which  had  already  done  good  service  to  the  State, 
by  patting  a  stop  to  the  distemper  amongst  the  horned  cattle, 
ana  also  by  defeating  the  French  in  the  former  war.    To  this 
place  of  rendezvous  Speckbacber  hurried  on,  immediately  after 
the  convent  had  been  stormed ;  and  the  Tyrolese  remained  sta- 
tioned there  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.    The  women 
and  children  who  were  left  alone  in  the  villages  had  fired  (he 
beacons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn,  and  by  midnight  all  the 
heights  were  in  a  blaze.    This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect ; 
andtbe  garrison  of  Hall  imagined  that  if  the  peasants  were  bold 
enough  to  insult  the  town,  the  attack  would  be  made  in  that 
direction.    But  before  daybreak,  Speckbacher  and  his  men  ad* 
panced  silently  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  walls.    When  the 
bell  rang  for  matins,  the  drawbridge  was  let  down,  and  the  gate 
opened.    The  ambushed  Tyrolese  rushed  in  upon  the  guard, 
mastered  it,  and  got  possession  of  the  town,  in  which  they  on- 
ly tost  two  of  their  number.    The  Bavarian  prisoners,  amount- 
ing to  about  400,  were  sent  off  under  an  escort,  consisting 
chiefly  of  women.    As  they  fancied  that  they  were  placed  un- 
der this  guard  of  amazons  in  order  to  shame  them,  they  were 
exceedingly  enraged  at  the  supposed  affront ;  but  this  was  bv 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  sent  their 
wives  atjd  daughters  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners,  merely  be- 
cause the  entfte  male  population  was  drawn  off  to  Innsprock. 
And  this  service  was  often  assigned  to  the  women  in  the  course 
of  the  war. 

The  Tyrol  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment deputed  Baron  von  Hormayer  to  act  as  the  intenoant  ge- 
neral of  the  province.  The  military  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  of  Cbasteller :  neither  of  these  stately  person* 
ages  distinguished  themselves  by  any  degree  of  talent.    The 


never  be  carried  into  execution.    Tne  Archduke  John  issued  a 
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proclamation  for  a  meeting  of  the  States,  to  be  held  at  Brixen, 
of  which  Ignatius,  Count  of  Tannenburgb,  a  blind  old  man, 
and  who  was  almost  the  only  nobleman  who  took  a  part  in  the 
good  cause,  was  appointed  president.  And  the  Emperor  address- 
ed a  rescript  to  '  his  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Tyrolese, '. 
thanking  them  for  their  exertions,  and  holding  forth  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  permanent  reunion  to  his  crown.  ; 
A  reverse  of  fortune  was  at  hand.  The  battle  of  Ratisbon  ch 
pened  the  gates  of  Saltzburgh  to  the  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Dantzick,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bavarians*  The  Ty- 
rol immediately  became  the  object  of  their  attacks ;  and  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  troops  forced  the  passes  on  the  side  of  Saltzburgh, 
after  some  hours  hard  fighting,.  It  is  thought  that  the  defence 
would  have  been  more  effectual,  had  it  not  unfortunately  taken 

{)lace  on  Holy  Thursday,  when  too  many  of  the  Tyrolese  had 
eft  their  posts  in  order  to  hear  mass ;  so  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
vevb  does  not  always  hold  good.  The  Marquis  of  Chasteller, 
ignorant  both  of  the  numbers  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  defend  himself  behind  a  rivulet  called  the  Word* 
where,  on  the  13th  of  May,  he  was  shamefully  defeated;  and  in 
his  flight  through  the  town  of  Hall,  be  was  stopped  and  ill 
treated  by  the  infuriated  populace.  Chasteller  then  endeavour-, 
ed  to  negociate  with  the  Bavarians,  and  to  obtain  a  suspension 
of  arms ;  but  the  Bavarian  commander,  General  (now  Prince) 
Wrede,  refused  to  treat,  and  produced  the  field  order  of  the 
Sd  of  May,  declaring,  that  *  by  order  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  one  Chasteller,  calling  himself  an  Austrian 
Colonel,  is  to  be  brought  before  a  military  commission  as  soon 
as  he  is  taken,  and  shot  within  four-and-twenty  hours  as  a  chef 
de  brigands. '  The  Marquis  was  sadly  disconcerted  by  this  threat; 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  Tyrol 
without  loss  of  time.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  Hofer. 
and  the  Tyrolese  chiefs :  Chasteller  made  a  show  of  yielding 
to  their  wishes,  and  got  rid  of  the  former  by  despatching  him 
to  Stertzing,  with  orders  to  raise  the  peasantry ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  relieved  from  Hofer's  presence,  he  decamped  with 
all  possible  expedition,  having  issued  orders  to  the  other  Aus- 
trian detachments  to  follow  his  example.  When  this  news 
reached  Hofer,  who  had  raised  a  body  of  6000  men,  he  be- 
came completely  unmanned  by  vexation,  and  threw  himself 
crying  upon  his  bed.  Eiscnstekker,  his  adjutant,  who  was  orU 
ginally  an  innkeeper  at  Botzen,  was  fortunately  more  composed, 
and  managed  so  as  to  induce  an  Austrian  corps  under  General 
Buol,  to  disobey  Chasteller's  instructions,  and  to  continue  in  tb$ 
country. 
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Innspruck  was  entered  by  General  Wrede  and  the  Duke  of 
JDantzick  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  old  Count  Tannenburgh 
was  deported  to  Munich,  where  he  justified  his  conduct  before 
the  King  with  great  warmth  and  freedom.  We  regret  to  add, 
that  the  conquerors  treated  the  country  with  the  greatest  inhu- 
manity. The  peasants,  armed  or  unarmed,  were  murdered 
without  remorse;  neither  age  nor  sex  were -spared  ;  and  death 
was  inflicted  with  every  refinement  of  cruelty. 

Speckbacher  had  retreated  to  his  valley,  where  the  peasantry 
promised  to  renew  the  war,  provided  Hofer  and  the  Austrians 
who  remained  with  him,  could  be  brought  to  support  them* 
The  tract  which  separated  the  two  chiefs  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy ;  but  an  immediate  interview  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and  Speckbacher  set  off  without  hesitation  on  this 
perilous  expedition,  on  the  evening  of  Whit-Monday,  accom- 
panied by  George  Zoppel  and  Simon  Lechner,  who  should  not 
remain  unrecorded  in  the  roll  of  fame.  In  the  night  they  en- 
countered a  body  of  an  hundred  Bavarian  dragoons.  Speck- 
bacher and  his  two  companions  concealed  themselves,  fired  on  the 
enemy  from  their  ambush,  ran  up  the  rocks,  and  loaded  and  gave 
fire  again.  And  the  Bavarians,  who  imagined  they  were  attacked 
by  a  numerous  body  of  sharp-shooters,  fled  in  confusion.  Hofer 
pledged  himself  to  cooperate.  Speckbacher,  on  his  return,  was 
desirous  to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river.  But  the  bridge  of  Hall, 
and  all  the  points  of  transit,  were  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  Ba- 
varians, who  stopped  and  searched  every  person  who  crossed ; 
so  that,  as  be  wished  to  make  the  communication  in  writing,  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  devising  a  plan  for  transmitting  his 
despatches. 

la  this  perplexity,  he  was  relieved  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
his  trusty  companion  George  Zoppel,  and  his  servant  maid. 
The  girl  first  crossed  the  bridge;  and  as  nothing  suspicious 
was  found  upon  her,  she  was  allowed  to  pass.  Then  George 
Zoppel  presented  himself,  and  after  him  came  Speckbacher's 
great  poodel  dog,  in  whose  woolly  tail  the  despatches  were  con- 
cealed ;  and  whilst  the  sentinels  were  busily  employed  in  search- 
ing Zoppel's  pockets,  the  dog,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  ser- 
vant maid,  brushed  past  the  soldiers,  and  ran  up  to  her. 
-  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Isel,  there  is  a  celebrated  abbey, 
the  abbey  of  Wilten,  formerly  belonging  to  the  order  of  St 
Bennet,  but  now  to  the  lPraemonstratenses,  who  were  settled 
there  in  the  year  1 136,  by  Bishop  Regenbcrt.  Amongst  the 
holy  treasures  of  which  the  abbey  can  boast,  the  one  which 
principally  attracts  *tlw>  davotien-'-oC  the  faithful,  is  a  most  vene- 
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rable  image  of  our  Lady.  According  to  the  legend,  it  was 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Christians  who  served  in  the 
tenth  thundering  legion  i  and  to  her  protection  is  ascribed  the 
victory  which  was  gained  by  that  legion  in  the  year  137,  when 
serving  under  Marcus  AureHus  against  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Quadi.  Few  can  be  so  sceptical  as  to  venture  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  story,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  verses  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  engraved  under  the  statue  of 
the  giant  Heymon,  who  was  almost  a  saint  himself,  and  whose 
4  counterfeyt '  is  to  be  seen  as  large  as  life  in  the  same  abbey. 
Prophecies  often  work  their  own  accomplishment*  An  old 
tradition  was  afloat  amongst  the  people,  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Isel  and  Wilten  was  one  day  or  another  to  bring  good 
fortune  to  the  Tyrol ;  and,  whether  by  chance  or  design,  the 
united  forces  of  the  Tyrolese,  the  greater  part  of  which  consist*  * 
ed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  vallies,  whom 
Hofer  had  collected  under  his  standard,  were  here  opposed  to 
the  Bavarians.  A  general  but  indecisive  action  took  place  oa 
the  95th  February ;  the  engagement  was  renewed  on  the  29tb# ' 
and  it  ended  in  die  total  defeat  of  the  Bavarians.  In  this  bat* 
tie  Speckbacher's  courage  and  inventive  genius  were  preempt 
nent  In  order  to  deter  the  Bavarians  from  attacking  a  weak 
point  of  the  Tyrolese  positions,  he  threw  up  an  entrenchment, 
mounted  with  trunks  of  trees  so  cut  and  placed  as  to  resemble 
field  pieces ;  musquets  were  tied  together  and  discharged  at  the 
same  instant,  by  which  a  very  loud  report  was  produced ;  and 
this  fictitious  battery  succeeded  in  keeping  die  Bavarians  at  a 
respectful  distance.  He  was  followed  in  the  merning  by  hie 
little  son  Andrew,  who  was  then  about  ten  vears  old.  As  the 
battle  grew  hotter,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  the  field.  The  boy 
returned ;  and  at  last  he  received  a  blow  from  his  father.  He 
then  went  back  a  little  way,  and  employed  himself  in  watching 
the  shot  as  they  struck  the  ground,  ana  dug  them  out  with  his 
knife ;  and,  the  following  morning  he  brought  his  hat  full  of 
bullets,  which  he  presented  to  Speckbacher  with  great  exulta* 
tion,  and  begged  him  to  take  them  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
because  he  had  heard  that  they  were  in  want  of  ammunition* 
The  example  and  eloquence  of  Friar  Joachim  Haspinger,  a  ca- 
puchin, w«o  deserves  a  niche  by  the  side  of  the  stalwart  monk 
an  the  Danish  ballad,  also  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the 
day.  When  the  Friar  was  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  he 
had  borne  arms  against  the  French ;  and  his  victories  were  then 
rewarded  by  a  silver  medal ;  which,  upon  his  entering  the  or* 
der  of  St  Francis,  he  consecrated  to  the  miraculous  crucifix  at 
•  Eppan  near  Botten.'    The  Friar  made  all  his  campaigns m 
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his  eewl  and  sandals ;  and,  like  the  German  Emperor,,  and  the 
Algerioe  corsair,  the  colour  of  the  Tenerable  appendage  which, 
streamed  like  a  meteor  in  the  troubled  air,  procured  him  the 
nickname  of  Red-beard  j  a  nam  de  gfterre  which  he  took  in 
such  good  part,  thai  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  it  as  hi* 
usual  signature* 

Tie  Bavarians  retreated  actress  the  Inn.  And  die  battle  of 
Aspem  having  somewhat  raised  the  drooping  spirit  of  Austria^ 
the  same  rescript  by  which  the  Emperor  communicated  the 
event  to  the  Tyralese,  assured  them  *  that  he  never  would  con- 
clude any  treaty  of  peace,  except  suek  as  would  knit  the  Tyrol  to 
Austria,  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties.  *  The  return  of  the  In-* 
feodant*  Major  von  Hormayer,  who  found  his  way  back  again  to 
Inaspruck,  waa  not  altogether  so  gratifying^  as  he  laboured  hard 
to  inforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes*  both  new  and  old.  But  the 
peasantry  refused  to  pay  them,  for  they  had  got  a  notion,  which 
we  most  own  was  not  very  unreasonable,  '  that  if  they  con- 
tinued to  be  as  heavily  burthened  as  they  were  under  the  Bava* 
xian  government,  they  might  as  weft  have  remaioed  quiet,  with* 
oat  risking  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  overturn  it  *  This  state* 
meat  is-  given  with  a  kind  of  stupid  mdveii^  in  Major  von. 
Hormayer's  official  report  to  Count  Zischy,  Holer  and  Major 
Tenner  were  appointed  joint  generalcommandants  of  the  TyroL 
Tenner's  services  had  been  very  insignificant  f  and  this  measure 
waa  rather  unsatisfactory  to  his  coadjutor,  who  expected  to  be 
invested  with  the  entire  command  j-^-in  the  comae  of  events*, 
however,  h  devolved  upon  him. 

Speckbacher,  with  his  peasants,  and  with  a  corps  of  Austrian** 
under  Count  dfisqpille^  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kufstein* 
adjoining  an  open  town  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Bavarian 
frontier.  The  town  waa  in  the  Bavarian  interest;  and  the  wo* 
men  used  to  steal  into  the  Tyrolese  camp  to  gain  intelligence* 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  lusty  peasants.  Speck* 
backer  was  well  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  lecture  his  men* 
to  be  caught  a  brace  of  these  fair  seducers,  and  shaved  their 
heads.  After  this  summary  punishment,  which  one  wopld  think 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  old  regulations?  of  the  Marshal  of  the- 
household,  none  of  the  Kufstein  women  ventured  into  the  camp 
again.  This  siege  abounded  in  melo-dramatie  situations,  whicb 
we  have  not  leisure  to  repeat  to  our  readers. 

Kufstein  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Austria  wa» 
happy  to  accept  the  armistice  granted  by  the  French  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  and  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Tyrol  should 
be  evacuated  forthwith*    The  Aitftrian  authorities  considerately 
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published  a  proclamation,  advising  the  Tvrolese  *  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  rely  on  the  clemency  of  Monsieur  le  Afarechal 
the  Duke  of  Dantzick ; '  and  then  evacuated  Innspruck,  taking 
with  them  all  their  stores  and  artillery,  and  leaving  this  devoted 
country  at  the  mercy  of  Le  Fevre,  the  Bavarian  General  Deroy* 
and  some  other  commanders  of  note,  who  poured  into  it  with 
20,000  men,  French,  Saxons  and  Bavarians.  Many  wild  and 
incoherent  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  country  were  formed, 
apd  given  up  by  the  Tyrolese,  on  finding  themselves  thus  a- 
bandoned  to  their  enemies*  Hofer,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  possessed  of  much  firmness,  was  in  utter  despair.  He  ap- 
pointed one  Anthony  Steger,  some  time  a  hunter  in  the  Bishop* 
rick  of  Brixen,  as  lieutenant-commandant  of  the  vale  of  Passeyr  3 
and  then  secluded  himself  amongst  the  rocks,  where  he  passed 
several  days  in  prayer  and  solitade.  Not  such  was  the  conduct 
of  Friar  Joachim.  After  the  battle  of  Mount  Isel,  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  monastery  of  Clausen,  bat  he  did  not  long  con* 
tinue  singing  in  the  quire.  A  short  time  after  Le  Fevre  had 
entered  Innspruck,  Joachim  was  called  to  Brixen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  a  solemn  procession  in  honour  of  St  Caa- 
sianns.  The  rites  due  to  the  memory  of  the  holy  Martyr  hav- 
ing been  performed,  the  Friar  laid  by  his  breviary  and  his  beads, 
and  called  together  three  of  his  patriotic  friends,  Martin  Schenk, 
Peter  Mayer,  and  Peter  Kemenater — we  take  a  pleasure  in  re- 
peating the  rugged  names  of  these  rural  heroes— and  imparted 
to  them  a  letter,  by  which  Hofer,  who  had  quitted  his  hermi- 
tage, and  resumed  the  command,  implored  them  to  make  one 
effort  more  *  in  defence  of  their  beloved  vallies. '  Bed-beard  re- 
turned to  Clausen,  where  he  held  forth  with  such  fervour,  that 
the  inhabitants,  young  and  old,  unanimously  flew  to  arms.  The 
armed  peasantry  assembled  by  Mayer  «nd .  Kemenater,  joined 
him  the  same  night.  The  next  morning,.  Peter  Lanschner,  the 
parish  priest  of  Weitendale  came  up  with  reinforcements  front 
Scheneck  and  Rodeneck ;  and  the  Friar,  like  a  wary  general, 
immediately  broke  down  a. bridge,  over  which  the  enemy  might 
have  crossed.  . 

Le  Fevre's  plan  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Brixen,  by 
which  the  subjection  of  the  lower  Tyrol  would  have  been  insur- 
ed ;  and  with  this  view  he  entered  the  mountainous  district,  oc- 
cupied by  Speckbacher,  the  Friar,  and  Kemenater.  The  Ty- 
rolese defended  themselves  with  great,  obstinacy.  In  one  day 
the  French  lost  upwards  of  1200  men*  including  53  officers, 
who  were  picked  out  by  their  opponents.  The  Tyrolese  also  im- 
peded the  march  of  the  enemy,  by  burning  an  Alpine  bridge  over 
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the  river  Eisack.  A  Bavarian  hbrseman  attempted  to  lead  on  the 
charge  through  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  but  the  biasing  beams 
jga#  way  beneath  the  horse's  feet,  and  both  were  precipitated  into 
the  depth  belowt  This  desultory  fighting  continued  for  many  days: 
The  rocks  bristled  forth  in  arms ;  the  peasants  assembled  from 
ftU  quarters ;  and  Hofer9  with  his  followers,  also  joined  them: 
The  French  allied  forces  were  apprehensive  lest  they  should  be 
surrounded  in  the  defiles ;  and  tneir  retrograde  movements  at 
length*  assumed  the  character  of  a  disorderly  flight*  during  which ' 
they  were  incessantly  annoyed  by  the  Tyrolese,  who  hung  upon 
their  rear ;  and  to  avoid  their  unerring  weapons,  the  Duke  of 
Dnntzick  marched  on  foot  in  the  uniform  of  si  common  soldier. 
*  Le  Marechal  est  furieux  contre  le  Tyrol,  et  ne  veut  absolu- 
raent  pas  v  rester, '  are  General  Decroy's  expressions  when  de- 
scribing the  state  of  mind  of  *  Son  Excellence  Ducale  '  at  this 
critical  momehfe 

The  fated  neighbourhood  of  Wilten  and  Isel,  in  front  of* 
which  the  enemy  were  stationed  after  their  retreat,  once  more 
exercised  its  mystic  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Ty- 
rol. The  forces  of  the  Tyrolese  had  rolled  on  like  ati  ava- 
lanche, increasing  in  its  progress ;  and  their  leaders  determined 
to  brave  the  assailants*  On  the  12th  of  August,  at  two  in  thg 
morning,  mass  was  said  by  the  Friary  at  which  all  the  other 
commanders  assisted  :  they  then  separated,  and  took  their  posts. 
The  battle,  which  was  resolutely  contested  on  either  side,  began 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and,  continued  nearly  till  midnight,  when 
the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Tyrolese*  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  never  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  1200  of  their 
wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  field 
was  covered  with  their  dead  ;  whilst  such  were  the  advantages 
which  the  natives  derived  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting* 
that  their  total  loss  did  not  amount  to  200;  The  defeated  troops 
Ml  back  upon  Innspruck}  and,  during  the  short  time  which  they 
remained  in  that  city,  they  burned  all  the  houses  and  buildings 
in  the  environs  to  titt  ground;  No  effort,  however,  was  made 
by  them  to  defend  it ;  and,  by  their  retreat  across  the  Inn,  the 
Tyrolew,  for  the  third  time,  accomplished  the  recovery  of  their 
tipitaL 

The  entire  direction  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  was  no* 
assumed  by  Hofer.  In  this  new  frftd  arduous  situation,  his  cha- 
racter became  fully  developed  j  atid  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
political  talent  appeared  strangely  blended  with  the  most  primi-* 
tive  simplicity.  His  first  cares  were  directed  to  those  objects 
which,  in  bis  minion,  were  of  far  greater  weight  than  all  world* 
ly  concerns*    The  Archduke  John  was  solicited  to  lend  his  as* 
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sistanc*  to  reestablish  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Innsprack.    In  one 
proclamation,  *  the  very  reverend  the  clergy  '  were  exhorted  to 
check  the  progress  of  new  principles,  immorality,  and  infidefty- 
Another  proclamation  states,  that  many  of  his  '  good  brethren* 
in  arms,  and  followers,  the  defenders  of  the  country,  have  been 
sorely  travailed  by  the  shameless  conduct'  of  women  of  aft 
racks  and  conditions,,  who  bestow  only  such  scanty  and  trans- 
parent coverings  on  their  breasts  and  arms*  as  to  give  rise 
to  manifold  carnal  temptations ; '  and  the  offenders  ace  them 
warned,  that  the  repetition  of  these  heinous  exposures  will 
subject  them  to  certain  unseemly  inflictions,  which  are  clearly 
hinted  at  in  the  proclamation..    These  considerations  occupied 
rather  too  much  of  his  time ;  but  he  attended  with  diligence  to* 
the  other  departments  of  government;  though  alt  his  action* 
were  tinged  with  that  plain  and  rustic  inexperience,  which  hae 
so  much  the  character  of  honesty,  that  it  becomes  a  point  oS 
conscience  to  restrain  our  smiles.     The  court*  of  justice  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  usual  course;  vet  he  would  sometimes 
interfere,  and  reverse  their  judgments,  in  which  le  was  actuat- 
ed rather  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment  than  by  sound  discre- 
tion.    And  he  would  pass  whole  mornings  in  attempting  to  re- 
concile disputes,r— and  especially  between  married  people,— which 
gave  him  sufficient  employment.    Silver  and  copper  coin,  im* 
pressed  with  the  arms  of  the  Tyrol,  was  struck  with  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines.    And  these  pieoes,  M.  BarthpWy  tells  us, 
'  are  now  eagerly  sought  after  by  curious  collector* '    AnoYto* 
raise  the  necessary  supplies  *  for  the  use,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria, '  a  deputation,,  chosen  by  the  pr/ovin* 
cial  circles,  was  invested  with  a  temporary  authority*  as  cuk 
eumstances  would  not  allow  of  a  speedy  meeting  of  the  Estates^ 
Hofer's  costume  was  in  strict  keeping  with  his  character.     He- 
retained  his  country  jerkin  and  clouted  shoon,,  and*  hi*  long' 
beard ;  but  his  broad- brimmed  hat  was  exchanged  for  another,  the 
gift  of  the  holy  sisterhood  of  Innspruch  *— the  Virgin  Mary  was* 
painted  on  the  cockade,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  nodding  plume 
-*and  an  inscription-denoting  his  name  and  office^  *  Andrew  Ho- 
fer,  commander  of  the  Tyrolese, '  was  embroiderahin  large  gold 
letters  on  the  broad  black  velvet  band  which  surrounded  it.    Eis-- 
enstecker  and  Steberer  returned  from  the  Austrian  head  quarters, 
with  5000  ducats  for  the  troops,  the  only  money  ever  sent  into 
the  Tyrol-  during  the  war,  and  a  golden  chain,  and  the  medal' 
of  the  order  ef  merit,  for  Hbier.     On  the  name  day  of  the 
Emperor,  the  constituted  authorities,  and  a  throng  of  specta- 
tors, filled  die  Grey   Friars'  Church  at  Innspnick*.     Hofer 
kneeled  oa  a  scarlet  velvet  cushion  near  the  altar  f  after  *   ~ 
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£kwn  laudamus '  bad  been  sang,  and  an  Old  ex-jesnit  bad  preach* 
ed  a  sermon ;  the  chain  and  medal  were  handed  on  a  silver  dish* 
to  Ae  Abbot  of  \Vilten ;  he  blessed  the  tokens  of  honour,  and 
bong  them  ronnd  Hofer's  neck,  amidst  the  teArs  aitd  applauses' 
of  the  surrounding  multitude* 

Whilst  Hofer  was  thus  governing  at  Innsprudr,  Specks 
baeher  had  been  Actively  employed  on  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tiers. One  morning  when  he  was  busied  in  Writing,  the  sound 
of  drums  and  fifes  drew  him  to  the  window.  A  company  of 
Tyrolese  militia  was  approaching  the  house,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  saw  an  armed  boy.  It  was  Andrew,  who  had  escap- 
ed from  the  Alps,  whither  be  had  been  serit  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  who  had  already  been  a  month  in  the  company  of 
the  soldiers  j — from  this  moment  Andrew  never  quitted  his  fa- 
ther's side.  An  irruption  into  the  Bavarian  territory  was 
concerted  by  Speckbacber  and  the  Friar ;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  them.  The  former  wished  to  act  with 
caution,  but  Brother  Joachim  contemplated  the  seizure  of  Sahz~ 
iwrg,  and  the  advance  of  the  Tyrolese  into  Styria  and  Carina 
thia,  where  he  expected  that  the  inhabitants  would  rise  and  joiii 
them. 

Objects  of  greater  importance  had  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  French  and  their  allies  from  the  Tyrol ;%  but  the  war  was- 
fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Speckbacher's  headquarters 
at  Melek  in  Bavaria,  where,  as  be  suspected,  the  inn- 
ke^>er  made  a  fruitless  Attempt  to  poison  him.  On  the  18th 
of  October  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  and  surrotinded  by 
Ae  Bavarians.  The  Tyrolese  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops, 
aad  little  Andrew  was  taken  prisoner.  Speckbacher  was  felled 
to  the  ground,  and  nearly  killed  by  the  blows  which  he  received 
from  the  but  end  of  a  musket,  a  desperate  mode  of  fighting 
much  practised  by  both  parties  in  these  obstinate  contests.  He  *• 
acaped,  however,  with  the  remnant  of'  his  men,  by  climbing  a  steep 
smd  rocky  mountain,  where  the  Bavarians  could  not  follow  them. 
AVben  he  discovered  the  loss  of  his  son,  wounded  and  bleeding 
as  be  was,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  rescue  i  but  the  men  were 
panic-struck,  and,  for  the  first  time,  they  refused  obedience. 
The  boy  was  Cold  by  the  Bavarians  that  his  father  was  dead  $ 
and,  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion*  they  produced  Speckbacher's 
sabre,  together  with  some  parts  of  his  dress,  which  he  had  lost  in 
die  struggle.  Andrew  wept  bitterly,  when  he  saw  these  memorial 
of  his  parent ;  bur,  after  a  little  while,  he  checked  himself,  and 
marched  on  with  his  fellow-prisoners  in  sullen  silence.  At  Mu- 
nich he  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  treated  him  with  much 
humanity,  and  placed  him  in  the  Royal  Seminary. 
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The  French  and  Bavarians  entered  the  Tyrol,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unavailing  opposition  of  the  peasants  $  and,  after  betray* 
ing  great  perplexity,  Hofer  evacuated  Iospruck.  In  the  moun- 
tains, however,  the  defence  was  yet  kept  up,  till,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  Hofer  wrote  to  Spekbacher,  that  he  bad  sad  news 
to  communicate—*  Austria  has  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  in  which  the  Tyrol  is  completely  forgotten  1 ' 

The  peace  was  officially  announced  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  the  threat  of  military  execution  was  held 
out  against  such  as  should  be  found  in  arms ;  but  Hofer  delayed 
bis  submission,  and  in  many  districts  the  war  was  resumed. 
The  Tyrolese  were  greatly  excited  to  continue  their  resistance 
by  one  John  Nepomucenus  Martin  Kolb  of  Kolbenthurm,  who 
was  favoured  with  special  revelations  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 
—He  did  not  deserve  to  be  thus  distinguished  ;  ana  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Virgin  was  sadly  misplaced,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  treacherous  knave.  The  disturbed  districts  were  gradual- 
Jy  reduced  by  the  French  and  Bavarians  under  Rusca  and  Ba- 
raguay  d'Hilliers ;  the  villages  were  burnt;  the  male  inhabit- 
ants shot  or  hanged,  and  the  women  and  children  driven  to  pe- 
rish in  the  mountains ;  and  the  catastrophe  was  wound  up  by 
the  death  or  flight  of  the  principal  leaders.    Hofer  was  hunted 
out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  conveyed  to  Mantua,  where  he  was 
tried  before  a  military  commission.     His  advocate  Basevi  made 
an  eloquent  defence,  which  of  course  was  ineffectual ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  was  shot  in  the  citadel.    Peter  Mayer  was 
twice  tried  at  Botzen ;  and  the  first  sentence  having  been  an- 
nulled, in  consequence  of  some  informality,  he  was  shot  pursu- 
ant to  the  second.     Brother  Joachim  fled  into  Swisserland,  from 
whence  he  escaped  to  .Vienna  $  and  the  Emperor  rewarded  him 
with  a  small  pension,  and  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  profits 
arising  from  a  parsonage  during  its  vacancy*  The  Bavarians  made 
every  exertion  to  take  Spekbacher;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
and  these  bribes  having  tempted  a  faithless  wretch,  who  had 
once  served  in  his  ranks,  to  betray  him,  they  nearly  succeeded 
in  their  pursuit.     But  Spekbacher  was  still  favoured  by  for- 
tune ;  and  he  escaped  by  leaping  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
which  he  had  entered  in  search  of  food,  and  in  which  he  wa» 
surrounded,  and  secreted  himself  in  an  adjoiuing  forest.    There 
he  wandered  nearly  a  month,  until,  by  an  affecting  chance,  he 
met  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  also  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  woods.    The  little  ones  were  starving  with  cold  and  hun- 
gers and  their  sufferings  induced  him  to  venture  into  a  village 
j  w-u     *"  i^glfc  where  he  placed  bis  family  under  the  care 
rttftfag  again  tracked  by  his  persecutors,  a 
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cavern  on  one  of  the  highest  rocks,  and  In  which  the  chamois 

goats  were  wont  to  herd  in  bad  weather,  afforded  Jiim  a  secure 
at  inclement  refuge.  George  Zoppel,  whose  fidelity  had  nevter 
been  shaken,  had  well  provisioned  it  with  meal  and  salted  meat  j 
and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, George  had  also  furnished  him  with  several  muskets,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  cave  continued  to  be  his 
habitation  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  snow  began 
to  melt.  By  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  which  was  loosened  from 
an  impending  cliff,  his  hip-bone  was  dislocated ;  the  injury  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  reascending  to  his  cavern ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  returning  to  the  val- 
lies  and  thus  incurring  the  risk  of  being  discovered,  or  of  pe- 
rishing on  the  spot  with  pain  and  hunger.  A  tedious  and  a- 
gonizing  journey  brought  him  to  his  friend's  house  at  Voider*- 
burgh,  which  his  wife  nad  quitted ;  but  a  hospitable  reception 
awaited  him,  and  surgical  assistance  was  found ;  and  the  wor« 
thy  soldier  who  afforded  it,  afterwards  carried  his  patient  on  hia 
back  to  Rinn,  where  Speckbacher's  wife  and  family  now  resid- 
ed. The  town  was  filled  with  Bavarian  troops  ;  and  lest  the 
woman's  incautious  tenderness  should  betray  the  arrival  of  her 
suffering  husband,  George  Zoppel  prudently  avoided  imparting 
the  event  to  her;  but  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  cow  house,  amongst 
the  standings  of  the  cows,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  Speck- 
bacher ; — and  in  it  he  was  placed  and  covered  with  dung 
and  fodder,  breathing  holes  being  carefully  reserved.  From 
this  living  grave  be  emerged,  when  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
recovered  to  be  able  to  walk  with  some  degree  of  ease.  And, 
after  incurring  much  inconvenience  and  danger,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  the  frontiers,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Vienna.     '  And 

*  at  this  moment, '  Barthddy  adds,  *  he  manages  the  farm  in 

*  Upper  Austria  which  has  been  given  by  the  Emperor  to  Ho* 

*  fipr*s  orphan  family.  * 

Those  superstitions  which  afford  so  much  delight  or  terror 
to  the  uncultivated  part  of  mankind,  connect  the  world  of  poetry 
with  real  life.  We  find  ourselves,  like  Ulysses,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hades;  we  vet  stand  on  firm  material  earth, — but  tbe  unsub- 
stantial beings  of  the  world  of  shadows,  swarm  in  around  us. 
After  the  unremitted  actions  of  the  war,  the  Tyrolese  subsided 
into  a  feverish  and  irksome  tranquillity.  To  their  fate  they  had 
submitted; — but  the  blank  which  every  one  feels,  more  or  less, 
when  the  march  of  great  political  events  is  suddenly  stopped, 
was  to  be  supplied.  Tbe  painful  smart  of  their  recent  suffer- 
ings was  to  be  soothed,  and  nourishment  was  to  be  found  for 
their  anxious  hopes  of  better  times.     When  the  healing  power 
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of  nature  *  ministers  to  the  mind  diseased} '  it  is  usually  fancy 
which  furnishes  the  anodyne,  and  suits  it  to  the  palate  of  the  pa-, 
tient.  We*  have  already  seen  how  strongly  this  hardy  race  waa 
influenced  by  the  firmest  belief  in  a  system  of  religion,  which, 
of  all  others,  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  of  its  votaries ;  and 
there  is  therefore  little  reason  to  be  surprized  at  finding  that,  in 
the  years  1811  and  1812,  the  Tyro]  was  more  than  usually  fer- 
tile in  portents  of  every  kind.  The  images  of  many  a  patron 
saint  shed  tears  $  and  many  a  crucifix  placed  by  the  road  stdet 
was  seen  to  bow  its  head.  The  traveller  was  often  scared  in 
his  solitary  path  through  (he  dreary  moss  or  heath,  by  the  ap- 
parition of*  withered  arms  suddenly  stretching  themselves  out  of 
the  soil  Nor  were  more  joyful  omens  wanting.  The  well* 
known  goblin  armies  of  the  Souterfells,  which  alarmed  the  Cum- 
brian peasantry,  on  the  eve  of  St  John,  in  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  found 
their  counterparts  near  *  Meran.  *  {n  the  gloom  of  the  even- 
ing, endless  nles  of  visionary  soldiers,  clad  in  the  Austrian  uni- 
form, cavalry  and  infantry,  and  trains  of  ordnance,  were  seen 
to  traverse  the  mountain  tops.  The  creaking  of  the  wheels,  the 
tramp  of  the  horses,  the  heavy  murmur  of  the  measured  foot- 
tread  of  a  passing  qrmy,  intermingled  with  wild  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter and  shouts  of  triumph,  were  distinctly  heard  ;  but  all  was 
hushed,  and  the  spectres  melted  into  mist  and  vapour,  as  soon 
as  thp  imprudent  curiosity  of  the  spectators  induced  them  to 
approach  them.  The  Tyrolese,  nay,  as  it  is  said,  the  Bavarian 
sentinels  themselves,  often  beheld  the  *  Emperor's  tower,  *  in 
the  castle  of  Kufstein,  enwrapped  with  lambent  fire*  And  when 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen  warriors,  knelt  before  the 
Virgin,  the  flowers  and  garlands  placed  around  the  altar,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  there  until  they  had  shrunk  and  withered,  sud<- 
denly  burst  out  again  in  freshness  and  foliage. 

\ve  repeat  the  accounts  of  these  presages  with  all  the  goocl 
'aith  of  pn  ancient  chronicler ;  for  they  have  been  so  happily 
verified,  that  we  really  do  not  possess  philosophy  enough  to 
show"  more  scepticism  than  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Wil- 
liam of  Mewburght  or  Matthew  Parig.  The  Emperor  is  once 
more  the  Sovereign  of  the  Tyrolese ;  and,  with  a  fitting  grati- 
tude for  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  his  children,  as  he  called  then^ 
when  he  entered  Innspruck,  he  has  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
storing them  to  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  fre^ 
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,Art.  IV.     The  Principles  of Fluxions,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities.    By  William  Dealtry,  B.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Second 
Edition.    Printed  at  Cambridge  by  J.  Smith,  printer  to  the 
University.    1816. 

XlfMEN  "knowledge  is  communicated  synthetically,  the  busi- 
*  *  ness  of  an  elementary  writer  is  only  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples, or  to  demonstrate  the  truths,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
science.  This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by  Euclid,  and 
the  other  elementary  writers  on  geometry ;  a  science,  of  which 
the  elements  have  always  been  synthetically  delivered.  When, 
-on  the  other  hand,  a  science  is  to  be  analytically  treated ;  when 
jm  author  is  to  teach  the  art  of  investigation ;  be  must  follow 
a  plan  considerably  more  enlarged,  and,  beside  the  object  just 
mentioned,  must  direct  his  attentipn  equally  to  other  two.  Af- 
ter explaining  and  establishing  the  principles,  he  must  proceed 
to  deduce  from  them  the  general  rules  which  are  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  investigation ;  and,  lastly,  must  illustrate  those  rules 
t)y  their  application  to  particular  examples.  As  the  doctrine  of 
Fluxions  is,  of  all  parts  of  knowledge,  the  most  analytical,  this 
method  of  treating  k  is  essential  to  the  composition  of  an  ele- 
mentary work  on  that  branch  of  science;  and  the  merit  of  such 
.*  work  must  therefore  be  judged  of  from  die  manner  in  which 
all  these  three  things  are  performed.  In  reviewing  the  present 
treatise*  therefore,  we  shall  first  consider  bow  it  explains  the 
principles,  and  defines  the  ideas  which  are  the  foundations  of 
the  Calculus ;  next,  how  it  explains  the  methods  or  rules  deriv- 
ed from  those  principles^  and,  lastly,  how  k  applies  those  me- 
thods to  particular  examples,  either  in  the  pure  or  the  mixed 
mathematics. 

In  the  exposition  of  general -principles,  the  old  method  of  de- 
monstrating is  followed,  by  the  introduction  of  the  notions  of  Ve- 
locity and  Time.  This  method  has,  no  doubt,  the  recommend- 
ation of  being -old  ;  but  it  has  not,  as  Mr  Dealtry  seems  to  in* 
-sinuate  in  his  preface,  the  merit  of  being  the  method  of  the  first 
inventor.  Newton  did,  it  is  true,  introduce  the  idea  of  Motion  ; 
but  not  those  of  Time  and  Velocity.  The  idea  of  Motion  is  ad- 
mitted occasionally  even  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry  ;  and  in 
the  higher  branches  of  that  science  is  almost  necessarily  assumed* 
But  to  introduce  the  other  two  ideas  in  a  matter  purely  mathe- 
matical, is  not  strictly  scientific;  as  the  notion  of  lime  can 
never  be  considered  as  necessarily  involved  either  in  those  ef 
JExtjension  or  of  Number.    Indeed,  the  assistance  which  the  in- 
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traduction  of  it  gives  in  explaining  the  principles  of  Fluxions,  is 
quite  imaginary  ;  for,  after  all,  in  order  to  express,  or  to  mea- 
sure the  velocity  of  a  motion  which  is  not  uniform,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  evanescent  or-  to  nascent  increments,  that  is, 
in  other  words,  to  quantities  which  are  infinitely  small.     The, 
authority  of  such  men  as  M'Laurin  and  Simpson,  both  of  whom 
made  use  of  this  method  of  demonstration,  may  indeed  be  plead- 
ed in  its  defence.    But  a  writer  on  the  subject  ought  not  now  to 
be  ignorant,  that  since  the  time  of  the  two  illustrious  authors 
just  named,  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  principles  of  the 
Fluxionary  or  Differential  Calculus,  by  the  discoveries  of  La- 
.  grange.    In  consequence  of  these,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
method  of  fluxions,  in  as  far  as  it  is  purely  algebraical,  has  no 
dependence  at  all  on  infinitely  small  quantities.     If  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Function  be  rightly  defined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
second  term  of  the  increment  of  a  function  is  in  reality  its  flu* 
xion,- whether  the  increment;  of  the  root  itself  be  great  or  small. 
When  the  increment  of  the  function  is  generally  and  fully  ex<- 
pressed,  ihe  multiplier  of  the  fluxion  of  the  root  in  the  first  term 
of  the  increment,  is  the  thing  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
in  all  the  problems  to  which  this  Calculus  can  be  applied  j  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  it  was  not  till  a  hundred  years 
after  the  invention  of  the  Calculus,  that  this  most  important, 
and,  as  one  would  think,  most  elementary  observation,  was  made 
concerning  it.    The  second  fluxion  is  the  increment  of  the  first; 
fluxion  ;  and  in  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fluxion,  or  the  increment  of  the  root  j  and  the  on- 
ly occasion  when  small  or  evanescent  quantities  come  necessa- 
rily to  Jje  considered,  is  when  the  general  theorems  investigated 
in  this  method  are  to  be  applied  to  geometrical  or  physical 
questions.    It  is  then  necessary  to  consider  the  increments  of 
two  different  quantities  as  evanescent ;   but  as  it  is  the  idti~ 
piate  or  limiting  ratio  of  those  increments  which  is  then  treat- 
ed of,  the  reasoning  is  strictly  geometrical,  and  the  problem 
is  resolved   by   an   investigation    as  rigorous   as   that  which 
is  used  in  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes. 

This  is  the  real  state  into  which  the  Integral  Calculus  is  now 
brought,  by  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Laqrange.  The 
different  views  which  were  taken  of  the  subject,  from  Newton 
downwards,  were  all  derived  from  the  last  mentioned  principle 
more  or  less  perfectly  seen;  and  it  is  very  remarkale,  that  the  idea 
of  Newton  himself  approochep,  in  point  of  precision  and  accuracy, 
much  nearer  to  that  of  Lagrange  than  any  of  the  intermediate 
writers,  if  Carnot  alone  be  excepted.  The  Calculus  itself  we  con- 
v  peiye  to  be  styi  susceptible  of  infinite  improvement,  both  in  its  ge- 
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neral  methods,  and  in  its  particular  applications;  but  wo  are 
persuaded,  that  as  to  what  regards  tbe  explanation  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  demonstration  of  their  truth,  hardly  any  thing 
can  ever  be  added  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  great  geometer 
just  named,  in  his  incomparable  work,  I  a  Theorie  des  Fonc* 
turns  Analytiques.  Ail  this  has  now  been  for  several  years  be-^ 
fore  the  scientific  world,  and  is  well  known  to  the  mathemati* 
cians  all  over  Europe.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  therefore,  that 
a  treatise  on  Fluxions,  issuing  from  the  very  point  which  is  ac- 
counted in  this  country  the  centre  of  mathematical  learning, 
should  make  no  more  mention  of  this  most  important  improve- 
ment, than  if  it  were  there  entirely  unknown. 

Tbe  imperfect  and  careless  manner  (for  as  such  we  must  ne^ 
oessarily  consider  it)  in  which  the  author  has  laid  down  the  no- 
tion  of  a  fluxion,  and  explained  the  principles  of  his  method} 
could  not  fail  to  extend  its  influence  to  every  part  of  his 
investigations:  But  it  is  particularly  felt  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  maxima  and  minima.  The  reasoning  by  which  he 
shows  that  the  fluxion  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  nothing  when 
that  quantity  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  is  altogether  unsatis- 
factory; and  very  far  from  the  accuracy  which  would  easily  have 
been  given  to  it,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  had 
been  accurately  stated,  and,  on  the  other,  the  notion  of  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum  clearly  defined.  The  true  definition  of  these 
terms  is, /that  a  function  of  a  variable  quantity  is  a  maximum, 
when,  on  increasing  or  diminishing  the  variable  quantity  or 
the  root  of  the  function,  by  any  part  however  small,  the  value  of 
the  function  itself  is  diminished ;  and  again,  that  a  function  of 
a  variable  quantity  is  a  minimum,  when,  on  increasing  or  di- 
minishing that  quantity  by  any  part,  however  umall,  the  value 
of  the  function  is  increased.  From  this  it  readily  follows,  that 
in  both  cases  the  second  term  of  the  increment  of  the  function, 

or  that  which  involves  the  simple  powers  of  x  oryf  must  be  en- 
tirely wanting.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  our  author  has 
done,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  quantity  muse  be  equal  to  nothing, 
because,  as,  in  every  case,  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quantity,  or 
of  the  root  of  a  function,  may  be  supposed  less  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  assigned,  that  quantity  may  be  said,  in  every  case 
whatever,  to  be  equal  to  nothing.  That  which  really  character- 
izes the  state  of  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  is,  that  the  function 

into  which  tbe  simple  power  of  x  ory  stands  multiplied,  is  then 
equal  to  nothing.  Our  author,  however,  is  not  the  only  writer 
chargeable  with  this  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  of  language;  many 
others  have  fallen  into  the  same  error;  and  it  is  not  a  little  cu- 
rious, that  they  who  have  thought  and  spoken,  in  this  instance, 
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with  so  little  precision,  hare  yet  calculated  with  so  good  effect* 
On  this  subject  we  must  farther  remark,  that  Taylors  theorem 
might  have  been  applied  to  demonstrate  the  general  principle  of 
the  method  of  maxima  and  minima  in  a  manner  both  simple 
and  unexceptionable.  In  fact,  it  has  been  so  applied  by  Euler, 
and  several  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Differential 
Calculus :  and  yet  this  theorem,  so  important  in  itself,  and  so 
easily  investigated, .is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  treatise  now 
before  as. 

We  come  next  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Calculus,  or  those 
by  which  fluxions  and  fluents  ere  assigned.  When  a  function 
of  a  variable  quantity,  or  even  of  any  number  of  variable  quan- 
tities is  .given,  it  is  seldom  a  matter  of  any  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine its  fluxion.  In  general,  when  there  are  several  variable 
quantities  in  the  function,  the  rule  is,  to  regard  each  as  vari* 
able  in  its  turn,  and  all  the  rest  as  constant ;  and  the  stun  of 
the  fluxions  thus  found  is  the  fluxion  when  they  all  vary  toge- 
ther. This  very  simply  rule,  which  always  reduces  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simpler  cases,  and  which  paves  the  way  for  some 
very  useful  generalizations  in  the  inverse  method,  is  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  any  where  laid  down  in  the  work  before  us* 
It  is  however  in  this  inverse  method,  or  in  the  integration  of 
fluxionary  expressions,  that  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  Cal- 
culus consists :  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  the  greatest  im- 
provements have  been  made;  But  it  is  here,  also,  that  the 
present  treatise  is  the  most  defective,  and  the  information 
it  conveys  the  most  limited  and  imperfect.  The  detail  into 
which  we  arc  to  enter  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ; 
and  we  think  it  material  that  these  defects  should  be  pointed 
•out,  because  the  effect  of  such  imperfect  instruction  is,  to  turn 
Aside  the  attention  of  the  young  student  from  the  true  sources  of 
sound  and  extensive  information,  and  to  render  bim  contented 
with  what  is  narrow  and  partial.  A  work  in  science  pan  have 
but  one  fault  greater  than  that  of  concealing  the  truth  j  that  of 
substituting  error  in  the  room  of  it.  With  this  last  we  do  not 
tax  the  work  before  us ;  but  of  the  former,  we  must  accuse  it 
loudly. 

In  the  rules  for  finding  fluents,  we  hardly  meet  with  any  one 
of  which  the  extent  and  the  limitations  are  accurately  pointed 
out  .After  the  integration  of  Simple  Powers,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  little  difficulty,  the  integration  of  what  are  called  Ra- 
tional Fractions  naturally  follows,  that  is  to  say,  of  fractions 
where  the  denominator  is  not  a  simple  power,  but  a  more  com* 
plicated  function,  though  a  rational  one,  of  the  variable  quan- 
tify.   Now,  in  what  is  pere  stated  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  ta» 
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ken  notice  of,  that  all  such  fractions,  when  the  denominators 
can  be  resolved  either  into  quadratic  or  simple  divisors,  can  be 
integrated  t  And  as  all  quantities  can  be  so  resolved,  at  least  by 
approximation,  this  metnod  of  integration  is  quite  general,  and 
without  any  exception  whatsoever.  This  very  important  truth, 
which  has  been  well  known  from1  a  very  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Calculus,  is  not  once  hinted  at  in  the  present  treatise. 
Under  the  same  branch  of  the  subject,  the  use  of  impossible 
quantities  comes  first  into  view,  and  forms  a  very  extensive  and 
important  field  of  discussion,  about  which,  however,  the  reader 
must  not  here  look  for  any  information. 

This  branch  of  the  Calculus  leads  to  a  great  number  of  curious 
investigations,  and  of  particular  cases  where  the  general  rule 
admits  of  extraordinary  simplifications.  To  take  notice  of  all  these 
in  an  elementary  treatise,  would  indeed  have  been  impossible;  but 
to  have  omitted  them  altogether  is  entirely  without  apology.  We 
would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  any  one  who  would 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  very  important  though  very 
elementary  branch  of  the  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Euler's  incomparable  work  oq  the  subject  of  the  In* 
tegral  Calculus. 

When  our  author  proceeds  to  assign  the  fluents  of  those 
fiuxionary  quantities  where  the  denominator  is  irrational,  or  af- 
fected by  the  radical  sign,  which  is,  of  course,  the  next  object, 
the  defect  of  his  method,  and  the  limitation  of  his  views,  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  now  very  generally  known,  become  still 
more  apparent.  Several  examples  are  given,  but  no  general  rule 
is  anywhere  laid  down.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that,  whenever 
the  radical  sign  on  the  denominator  is  that  of  the  square  root, 
and  where  the  variable  quantity  under  that  sign  does  not  exceed 
the  second  dimension,  the  fraction  may  be  rendered  rational,  and 
reduced,  of  consequence,  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem* 
No  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  this  general  truth ;  though  it  is 
Certain  that  upon  if  depend  a  vast  number  of  the  most  elegant  so* 
lutions  that  have  been  given  of  many  of  the  moat  important  pro- 
blems, both  of  the  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  It  is  here,  also, 
that  the  use  of  logarithms  and  of  circular  arches,  for  expressing 
fluents  which  cannot  be  otherwise  assigned,  should  be  introduce^ 
as  constituting  the  source  of  much  of  what  is  reckoned  the  most 
simple  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  higher  geometry.  Mr  Deal- 
try  nas,  indeed,  assigned  a  considerable  number  of  fluents,  both 
by  logarithms  and  circular  arches ;  yet  it  is  always  by  particular 
methods,  and  never  in  such  a  manner  as  fairly  to  develop  the 
principle  On  which  the  solutions  proceed.  Tojind  Fluents  by 
&>garit/$ms9  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  subdivisions*    Put  wbeq 
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the  subject  is  entered  <tti,  no  explanation  is  given  cf  the  reason 
why  this  method  of  finding  fluents  must  be  resorted  to,  or  of 
the  conditions  that  render  it  either  necessary  or  practicable.  No 
hint  is  given,  that  the  more  elementary  methods  before  laid  down 
fail  in  certain  cases,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  fail- 
ure, that  the  expression  of  the  fluent  by  6  logarithm  or  a  circu- 
lar arch,  becomes  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  appear 
to  a  beginner,  from  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  here  treat- 
ed, that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  integration  is  to 
be  performed  by  the  rules  first  given,  or  by  any  of  the  two 
just  mentioned.  He  would  never  suspect,  from  any  thing  here 
said,  that  the  matter  was  completely  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  was  one  over  which  the  analyst  himself  had  no 
power  whatsoever.  In  this  treatise,  the  master  deals  out  know- 
ledge to  his  pupils  with  so  sparing  A  hand,  that  what  he  gives 
is  just  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  a  few  of  the  particular  cases 
which  he  has  himself  selected,  but  would  leave  them  altogether 
at  a  loss  were  they  to  undertake  investigations  of  their  own. 
The  author  seems  afraid  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of  his  scholars 
by  the  admission  of  too  much  light ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
furnished  them  with  no  criterion,  by  which  they  can  determine, 
when  a  fluxion  is  given,  whether,  in  order  to  determine  the  flu- 
ent, they  must  employ  logarithms,  circular  arches,  or  simple  alge- 
braic quantities. 

Among  the  omissions  in  this  part  of  the  work,  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  least  excusable,  is  the  neglect  of  the  Arithmetic 
of  Sines  and  Cosines,  or  of  what  has  been  very  properly  deno- 
minated the  Trigonometrical  Analysis.  The  vast  resources 
which  this  analysis  opens,  from  geometrical  problems  of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  to  the  most  profound  investigations  of 
the  higher  geometry ;  the  elegance,  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
which  it  always  carries  along  with  it ;  all  this,  added  to  the 
elementary  nature  of  its  principles,  and  the  great  facility  of  its 
operations,  recommend  this  branch  of  analysis  as  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  mathematical  sciences.  Our  au- 
thor cannot  be  ignorant  of  it;  for  it  has  been  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent since  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  even  in 
Britain  for  almost  thirty  years.  It  is  very  unaccountable,  that 
the  elements  of  this  calculus  are  not  treated  of  in  the  work 
before  us ;  *  and  thrit  one  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  it,  will  find  to  his  mortification,  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  prepared  for  understanding  many  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
vestigations of  the  modern  mathematics. 

In  proportion  as  the  different  objects  and  methods  in  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  have  been  more  carefully  examined/  ana] 
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more  folly  developed,  the  general  principles  and  affinities  which, 
with  certain  modifications,  pervade  the  whole,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  accurately  traced.  Among  the  most  striking  of 
these  analogies,  and  the  most  useful  in  the  practice  of  investi- 
gation, is  the  affinity  between  the  fluents  found  by  logarithms, 
and  by  circular  arches*  The  treatise  before  us,  conducted  iu 
the  way  already  mentioned,  was  not  likely  to  make  this  analogy 
apparent,  and  indeed  has  treated  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conceal  it  almost  entirely. 

The  integration  of  fluxiona]  equations,  fe  the  problem  which 
naturally  coqpes  next  to  be  considered;  and  as  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  branch  of  the  Calculus,  we  cannot  expect  that 
it  is  to  be  better  treated  than  the  subjects  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. The  defects  in  this  part  are  accordingly  far  greater,  and 
more  conspicuous. 

The  first  of  these,  is  &n  omission  which  surprized  us  con* 
siderably,  though  we  were  not  prepared,  by  what  had  gone  be* 
fore,  to  expect  much  accuracy.    When  an  equation,  involving 
two  variable  quantities  and  their  fluxions,  is  proposed,  the  first 
question  that  naturally  occurs  to  every  analyst,  is,  whether  or 
not  the  equation  can  be  integrated  directly,  without  any  pre* 
vioua  reduction.    As  this  is  the  first  question  which  must  al- 
ways present  itself  on  such  occasions,  nothing  c*n  be  more  de- 
sirable than  to  be  in  possession  of  a  simple  rule,  *nd  one  easily 
applied,  by  which  it  may  always  be  answered  with  certainty. 
Such  a  rule  is  contained  in  the  theorem,  which  is  called  the 
Criterion  of'  ItUegrabili% — a  proposition  easily  deduced  from 
the  first  principles  of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  and  leading  to 
a  process  of  the  most  easy  application.     In  the  treatise  be- 
fore us,  however^,  not  the  least  hint  is  given  of  the  existence 
of  this  rule ;  a  thing  quite  unpardonable,  when  it  is  consider* 
$1  that  it  has  been  known  to  mathematicians  since  the  middle  of 
last  century.      Euler,   in  his  work  on  the  Integral  Calculus, 
has  treated  it  very  fully,  and  with  the  perspicuity  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  the  investigations  of  that  great  geometer;   and 
since  his  time,   there  is  hardly  any   treatise  on   the  subject 
which  has  appeared  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany,  where  the 
same  rule  has  not  been  delivered.    It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
such  obvious  utility,  so  calculated  to  save  time,  and  to  avoid 
perplexity  to  the  analyst,  that  the  omission  of  it  is  as  great  a 
tank  as  can  easily  be  committed  in  an  elementary  work.    The 
experienced  analyst  may  more  easily  dispense  with  such  a  rule, 
than  he  who  is  ju»t  entering  on  the  study  5  the  former,  by  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  or  by  the  undefined  power  called  tact%  which 
experience  gives  to  the  acute  and  attentive  observer  in  every 
department  of  art  or  of  science,  will  soon  satisfy  himself  as  to 
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the  possibility  of  the  operation  proposed.  The  young  and  in* 
experienced  analyst,  on  the  other  hand,  baa  no  such  resource* 
and  must  therefore,  in  the  criterion  of  integrability,  fed  a  relief 
and  consolation  proportional  to  the  eagerness  and  seal  with  which 
he  pursues  the  objects  of  science.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  same  rule  which  points  out  the  possibility  of  integrating  the 
equation,  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  performing 
the  operation,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  nothing 
more  perfect  than  this  rule,  is  known  in  any  part  of  the  alge* 
braic  analysis,  and  that  nothing,  therefore,  is  less  pardonable 
than  the  omission  of  it  in  a  work  that  professes  to  explain  the 
principles  and  elements  of  that  analysis. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rules  for  the  integration  of  fluxion* 
ary  equations  are  actually  laid  down  in  this  treatise,  will  serve 
to  remove  the  wonder  which  the  omission  just  mentioned  may 
have  excited.  They  are  given  with  a  vagueness  and  a  want  of 
precision,  that  is  but  ill  suited  to  the  accuracy  of  mathematical 
instruction.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  all  proposed  as 
tentative  methods,  which  it  may  be  right  to  try  when  a  fluxion* 
ary  equation  is  proposed,  though  no  mark  or  criterion  is  point* 
ed  out,  by  which  we  may  distinguish  which  of  the  processes  is 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory, 
less  suited  to  the  precision  of  science,  or  more  clearly  indicate 
ing  the  imperfection  of  knowledge :  for  the  truth  is,  and  it  is  a 
troth  pretty  generally  known,  that  when  fluxionary  equations  are 
properly  distributed  into  classes,  the  rules  that  apply  to  each 
class  can  be  accurately  distinguished,  and  those  classes  which 
do  not  admit  of  integration  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, may  be  readily  ascertained.  The  extensive  class  of  Li- 
near Equations  of  the  form  y  +  T?yx=:lLxf  where  P  and  X 
are  any  functions  whatever  of  the  variable  quantity  x%  can  be 
completely  integrated  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  involves  «n 
vast  number  of  the  most  important  problems.  The  method  of 
performing  these  integrations  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
this  part  of  the  Calculus,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  fully 
explained.  No  mention,  however,  of  this  class  of  equations,  is 
made  in  the  work  before  us ;  nor  is  the  method  which  must 
be  employed  for  the  integration  of  such  equations,  so  much  as> 
once  alluded  to. 

The  generalization  of  this  class  of  equations  leads  to  others* 
still  more  extensive,  involving  fluxionary  equations  of  all  or- 
ders, and  reducing  them  to  a  certain  general  formr  to  which 
the  same  method  of  integration  is  always  applicable.  The  most 
important  applications  which  have  been  made  of  the  fluxionary1 
calculus  to  physical  question*,  belong  to  this  class.    How  it 
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comes  to  paw*  therefore,  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
diem  by  this  author,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  nothing  can  justify  the  omission. 

The  only  general  remark  applicable  to  a  whole  class  of  equa- 
tions, which  we  meet  with  here,  respects  the  equations  called 
Homogeneous,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  substitution  of  u  x 
for  y  wtH  be  found  of  use.  it  is  not  observed,  however,  that  this 
substitution,  in  all  eases  whatever,  will  serve  to  separate  the 
variable  quantities  in  such  equations  from  one  another,  and 
Aerefbre  reduce  the  integration  to  that  of  &  simple  formula,  in) 
which  only  one  variable  quantity  is  involved. 

Throughout  this-  part,  and  indeed  through  aH  the  preceding, 
a  very  indistinct  notion  is-  conveyed  of  the  constant  quantity, 
which  must  be  introduced  into  the  fluent  of  every  fluxionary 

Jation,  in  order  to  mate  the  fluent  general,  and  applicable  to> 
the  problems  from  which  the  given  fluxionary  equation  canr 
be  derived.  To  consider  the  constant  quantity  merely  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  fluent,  is  to  take  a  very  confined  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  though  it  be  not  accompanied  with  much  inconveni- 
ence, when  the  equation  contains  only  firstjfluxions,  and  where 
there  is  but  one  constant  quantity  to  be  introduced,  it  is  very  apt 
to  produce  mistakes,,  where  two  or  more  successive  integrations 
are  required.  Many  of  the  early  writers  on  Fluxions  fell,  ac* 
eordtngiy,  into  such  mistakes ;  and  even  the  great  Inventor  him- 
self is  not  always  free  from  them,  it  is,  however,  not  very  sur- 
prising that  our  author  should  have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  a» 
it  pervades  almost  all  the  English  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
Fluxion*.  They  usually  consider  the  constant  quantity  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  a  correction  necessary  to  be  employed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  general  fluent  to  a  particular  case.  The  par- 
ticular value  of  the  constant  quantity  that  suits  a  particular  case, 
may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  correction  of  the  general  fluent, 
which,  however,  ought  to  be  so*  taken  as  to  contain  all  these 
corrections,  which  is  done  by  adding  a  quantity  that  has  no 
condition  annexed  to  it,  but  that  of  not  flowing  or  changing 
when  the  variable  quantity  changes.  Though  there  its  therefore 
some  apology  for  the  view  that  Mr  Deaitry  has  taken,  there  cart 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  incorrect  and  imperfect :  and,  considering 
how  many  treatises  there  are  in  which  the  matter  is  rightly  laid 
down,  this  incorrectness  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 

After  enumerating  so  many  delects  in  this  treatise,  which  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  as  a  caution  against  relying  too 
much  on  the  accuracy  of  a  work,  which,  in  reality,  is  so  lull  of 
imperfections,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  several  others 
fevofared,,  in  part,  in  those  that  have  Jteen  already  mentioned* 
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The  doctrine  of  Partial  Fluxions  is  hot  taken  notice  of;  nor  is 
fl  possible,  with  such  scanty  preparation  upob  the  business  of 
integration,  that  it  could  have  been  introduced  to  any  advan- 
tage. Still  less  reason  was  there  to  expect,  that  the  CalaUus  of 
Variations  was  to  find  a  place,  where  so  many  useful  discoveries 
of  a  more  simple  kind  had  been  excluded. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  application  of  general  rules  to  the 
aolotion  of  particular  problems,  whether  geometrical  or  physi- 
cal ;  and  in  this  there  is  more  room  for  praise  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts,  though  the  grounds  of  censure  are  by  no  means 
entirely  removed. 

The  subject  of  maxima  and  minima,  is  that  from  which  the 
first  illustrations  are  token ;  and  on  this  we  have  alreadv  ol>- 
served,  that  the  demonstrations  are  not  so  rigorous  and  satisfac- 
tory, a?  the  present  state  of  the  mathematical  sciences  would 
seem  to  require.  The  method  of  drawing  tangents  follows,  as 
still  tending  to  exemplify  the  direct  method  of  fluxions.  After 
the  rules  for  finding  fluents  have  been  laid  down,  the  quadrature 
and  rectification  of  curves  are  introduced ;  also  the  cubature 
and  com  plan  ation  of  solids.  The  author,  next  treating  of  me- 
chanical problems,  considers  the  centre  of  gravity,  bfgyrntion* 
oscillation,  &e.;  and  to  illustrate  all  this,  there  is  a  very  good 
and  judicious  selection  of  examples.  The  centres  of  oscillation* 
&c.,  might  however  hnve  been  found  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner,  from  the  introduction  of  this  general  principle,  that 
by  establishing  a  connexion  among  bodies,  you  distribute  the 
momentum  round  the  centre  of  motion,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  gain  and  loss  of  momenta  are  equal,  or  that  the  total  mo* 
tnentum  of  the  connected  and  independent  bodies  is  the  same* 
This  is  the  principle  which  regulates  the  distribution  of  motion 
through  different  bodies,  or  through  the  parts  of  the  same  body* 
when  they  are  connected  together  in  a  system  ;  and  no  lesson 
can  be  given  more  useful  to  the  young  mathematician,  than  that 
which  teaches  the  reduction  of  this  mechanical  principle  to  an 
analytical  expression  in  given  circumstances. 

In  all  that  has  been  hitherto  considered,  first  fluxions  are 
alone  necessary ;  and*  after  a  short  discussion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  chapter,  on  second  fluxions,  and  those  of  the  higher; 
orders,  our  author  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  Calcu- 
lus, by  considering  points  of  contra- reflexure  in  curves,  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature,  &c.  The  instructions,  however,  concerning 
such  fluxions,  are  very  short,  and  indeed  quite  inadequate  to 
the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  they  are  contain- 
ed in  little  more  than  two  pages.  The  method  of  investigating 
the  fluxionary  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  appears 
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very  fiatrfe  to  animadversion.  It  is  a  tort  of  mechanical  demon- 
stration, depending  on  a  property  of  the  Parabola,  namely,  that 
the  deflection  from  the  tangent  k  in  that  carve  edual  to  half  the 
second  fluxion  of  the  ordinate.  This  is  generalised  by  a  very, 
concise  process,  which  we  think  will  only  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  in  a  harry  to  pass  from  general  principles  to*  the  parti- 
cular application  of  them.  The  problems  which  follow  on  re- 
sisting media,  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  very  good  ana-, 
lytieal  commentary  on  a  great  part  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Principia.  The  next  problem  of  importance  respects  those  cases 
of  maxima  and  minima,  where  certain  conditions  of  a  curve  re- 
main invariable,  while  certain  others  are  the  greatest  or  the  least 
possible.  This  differs  from  a  problem  in  which  maxima  and  mi- 
mma  were  formerly  treated  of,  because  ttt  those  the  function  was 

E'ven  of  which  the  greatest  or  the  least  value  was  to  be  found* 
[ere  the  function  itself  is  the  thing  required,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  when  certain  analytical  operations  are  performed  on  it, 
the  result  shall  be  a  given  quantity ;  and  that  when  certain  other 
Operations  are  performed  on  it,  the  result  shall  be  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum.  This  most  curious  and  difficult  problem,  about 
which  Euler,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for  conciseness 
than  perspicuity,  has  written  an  entire  volume*  and  for  the  eo- 
lation of  which  the  new  Calculus  of  Variation  was  found  neces- 
sary by  Lagrange— this  problem  is  despatched  by  our  au- 
thor in  less  than  etghtpagesj  for  he  seems  to  have  made  it  a  ruW 
that  the' conciseness  of  his  discussion  should  be  in  the  direct  pro- 
portion of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 

The  last  chapter  extends  to  nearly  100  pages,  and  is  occu* 
pied  by  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  problems,  not  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  very  interesting  in  themselves,  well  calculated  to  il» 
bstrate  the  rules  that  have  been  hud  down,  and  resolved  for  the 
tnost  part  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance  and  perspicuity*  The 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  readily  be  allowed  to  de- 
serve considerable  praise. 

On  the  whole,  the  defects  of  this  book  as  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, do  not  consist  in  teaching  any  thing  that  is  false,  but  in  not 
teaching  aU  that  is  true  and  important  to  oe  known.  These  defects 
it  the  same  time  are  carefully  concealed^  And  the  book,  in  one  re- 
spect, is  very  skilfully  composed  J  it  lays  down  just  as  much  of  ge- 
neral principles  apd  general  methods  as  is  sufficient  for  thesolutioit 
of  the  particular  problems  that  follow;  and  the  student  who  reads 
the  formfer,  and  proceeds  afterwards  to  the  latter,  naturally  ima* 

fined  that  the  system  is  complete,  and  that  the  rules  he  has  ftade 
imself  master  of,  are  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all  the  import* 
ant  problems  to  which,  the  Calculu*  can  be  applied.    In  this,  how* 
vol.  xxvit.  no.  65.  © 
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ever,  if  be  proceed  further  in  his  mathematical  studies;  he  wilT 
find  himself  ssdly  disappointed  ;  and  we  are  certainly  guilty  of 
no  exaggeration  when  we  affirm,  that  after  being  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  treatise,  he  will  not  find  him- 
self prepared  for  reading  the  first  six  pages  of  the  Mcchanique 
Celeste.     None  of  the  new  discoveries  are  so  much  as  mention- 
ed in  it ;  we  doubt  if  it  contains  any  thing  that  was  not  known  a 
hundred  years  ago;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  does  not  contain  many 
important  things  that  were  well  known  at  that  period.    It  is  not 
only  the  discoveries  of  the  foreign  mathematicians  which  are  omit- 
ted to  be  mentioned,  but  many  of  those  of  oqr  own  country,  and 
even  of  Newton  himself,  are  very  superficially  treated.     Thus, 
the  doctrine  of  Series,  and  the  Integration  of  Fluxionary  Quanti- 
ties by  Approximation,  subjects  which  have  been  very  fully  arid 
successfully  treated  by  the  English  mathematicians,   are  very 
slightly  mentioned,  and  certainly  are  not  explained  in  such  a 
manner,  that  in  the  use  of  them,  the  pupil  can  proceed  a  single 
step  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  is  conducted  by  the  hand  of 
his  master.     The  truth  of  all  these  remarks  will  stride  any  one 
very  forcibly,  who  shall  compare  this  volume  with  any  elemen- 
tary treatise  of  the  same  size,  and  on  the  same  subject,  that  has 
appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  France,  Germany  or  Italy. 
The  success  which  the  work  has  nevertheless  had,  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  and  the  support, 
it  seems  to  have  met  with  in  the  University  where  the  mathe- 
matical science  of  this  island  is  supposed  to  be  most  concentrat- 
ed, are  abundant  proofs,  that,  in  the  higher  mathematics,  we 
have  not  of  late  made  the  same  progress  as  the  neighbouring 
nations.     It  is  certainly  a  curious  problem  with  respect  to  na- 
tional geniu?,  whence  it  arises,  that  the  country  in  Europe  most 
generally  acknowledged  to  abound  in  men  of  strong  intellect 
and  sound  judgment,  should,  for  the  last  70  or  80  years,  have 
been  inferior  to  so  many  of  its  neighbours  in  the  cultivation  or 
the  science  which  requires  the  greatest  and  most  steady  exertions 
of  the  understanding ;  and  that  this  relaxation  should  immedi- 
ately follow  the  period  when  the  greatest  of  all  mathematical  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  in  that  same  country.     This  is  a  para- 
dox not  altogether  impossible  to  be  explained,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  having  no  room  at  present  for  such  a  d 
cussion,  we  shall  be  glad  hereafter  to  return. 
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Abt.  V.     Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland.     Quatrieme  Particl 
Astrtmomie.     2  to),     4to.     Paris;   1810. 

'T'hough  the  greater  part  of  the  different  works  to  which  the 
■-*-  travels  of  Baron  de  Humboldt  have  given  rise  have  been 
already  taken  notice  of  in  this  Journal,  yet  one  has  been  omit- 
ted which  most  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  that 
is  contained  in  the  rest,  namely^  the  two  volumes  of  Geogra- 
phical and  Astronomical  Observations  above  announced.  With- 
out including  this,  the  analysis  which  we  have  offered  of  the 
other  parts,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  because  of  a 
reference  to  many  things,  of  which  the  evidence  and  grounds  of 
information  are  not  clearly  pointed  out.  Being,  however,  at 
present  unable  to  enter  into  the  detail  which  these  two  volumes 
so  well  deserve,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  a  brief  state*, 
merit  as  may  make  some  amends  for  an  omission  which  we  can- 
not pretend  to  justify.  It  will  thence  be  evident,  that  to  the 
many  other  ciaims  which  this  illustrious  traveller  has  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  scientific  world,  there  must  be  added  that  of  hav- 
ing contributed  more  than  any  single  observer  to  the  improve- 
ment of  geographical  knowledge;  and  that,  too,  in  parts  of  the 
earth  among  the  most  inaccessible  and  the  least  known. 

M.  Humboldt,  in  setting  out  on  his  travels,  took  care  tcf 
furnish  himself  with  a  set  of  excellent  astronomical  instruments, 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  traveller,  and  constructed  by 
the  best  artists  of  Paris  and  London.  These  he  applied  in  the 
coarse  of  his  journeys  in  America  to  a  variety  of  objects,  the 
solution  of  which  does  no  less  credit  to  his  judgment  than  the 
observations  themselves  do  to  bis  industry  and  perseverance. 

The  position  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  relatively 
to  the  whole  globe,  is  determined  by  three  things,  its  latitude, 
ha  longitude,  and  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     When 
any  one  of  these  is  unknown,  the  position  is  evidently  not  de- 
termined ;  and  there  must  always  be  the  whole  of  a  certain  line, 
ty  part  of  which  the  point  referred 
therefore,  of  all  these  three  condi- 
ititute  an  accurate  geographical  de- 
le  as  may  suit  the  purposes  both  of 
science.     The  number  of  position* 
k  before  us,  amounts  to  two  hundred' 
itf  da  Positions  Geographiques,  torn.  I. 

g*  895,  is  found  a  table  containing 
:  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  amounting 
G2 
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in  all  to  Four  hundred  and  fifty- three*  This  table  contains  not 
only  the  heights  of  many  of  the  most  elevated  points  in  the 
greatest  chain  which  is  yet  known  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  also  the  levels  of  many  of  the  great  plains  encompass* 
ed  by  them  ;  of  the  remarkable  parses  by  which  the  ridges  are 
crossed  ;  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  in  their  courses ;  of  the  limit  also  of  everlast- 
ing snow ;  of  the  growth  of  certain  plants ;  of  the  levels  at 
which  certain  diseases  begin  or  cease  $— and  to  all  these  are  add- 
ed, observations  on  the  mineralogy,  climate,  soil,  &c  AH  this 
is  reduced  into  a  table  occupying  not  rrore  than  40  pages. 
We  doubt  if  an  equal  quantity  of  geographical  and  physical 
knowledge  was  ever  before  brought  within  so  small  a  compass  ; 
and  are  confident,  at  any  rate,  that  no  such  ihass  of  informs* 
tion  was  ever  accumulated  by  the  personal  observation  of  &  single 
individual. 

The  first  volume  also  contains  a  curious  memoir  on  the  as- 
tronomical refractions  of  the  torrid  zone,  corresponding  to  ele- 
vations above  the  horizon  of  leas  than  ten  degrees — Vol.  I.  p.  1 10. 
It  is  at  these  small  elevations,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  prin- 
cipal irregularities  in  refraction  occur,  and  where,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Bouguer,  it  was  supposed  that  the  refractions  of 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  did  not  follow  the  same  law* 
M.  Humboldt  has  shown,  that  hia  observations,  and  those 
which  Dr  Maskelyne  made  at  Barbados*,  which  last  had  not 
before  been  calculated,  agree  perfectly  with  one  another  $  and 
also  serve  to  prove,  that  the  supposed  difference  of  the  two  zones 
does  not  exist,  but  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  in  both,  if  the  difference  of  temperature  be  taken 
into  account.    This  is  a  simplification  of  great  value. 

For  the  determination  of  longitudes,  the  same  author  has  used 
a  method  that  had  b4en  almost  entirely  neglected,  founded  on 
observing  the  declination  of  the  moon.  This  method  he  found 
very  useful;  and  has  .shown  it  to  be  a  resonrse  which,  on  many 
occasions,  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage. 

The  measurement  of  heights  by  the  barometer,  when  com* 
bined  with  angles  of  elevation,  depression,  tad  azimuth,  affords 
the  means  of  making  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country, 
and  of  determining  both  die  bearings  and  the  horizontal  dis- 
tances of  the  different  points  on  its  strfaoe.  The  lines,  which 
serve  in  this  case  as  biases  of  the  different  triangles,  are  verti- 
cal instead  of  horizontal ;  end,  though  smaller  than  the  hori- 
zontal bases  might  be  made,  yet  if  there  are  a  great  number  of 
them,  their  combination  may  lead  to  results  which  possess 
very  considerable  accuracy.  This  is  called,  by  M.  Humboldt, 
the  Hypsometric  method,  and  waa  used  for  determining  the  p*r 
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tkion  erf*  Vera  Crua,  relatively  to  the  city  of  Mefcico,  as  well  as 
of  several  other  places. 

The  principal  geographical  determinations,  however,  result 
from  the  reunion  or  combination  of  all  these  different  methods* 
Having  ascertained  a  certain  number  of  longitudes  of  plaoes 
where  he  had  resided  a  considerable  time,  (Cum ana,  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  Quito,  Lima),  by  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Lunar 
distances,  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  and  the  passage  of  Mercury  o- 
ver  the  disc  of  that  luminary,  which  last  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  observe  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  at  Lima, 
jn  November  1802,  he  afterwards  used  the  chronometer,  to 
connect  a  vast  number  of  other  points  with  those  which  were 
thus  determined,  and  which  served  as  a  basis  to  the  whole  sur- 
vey, VoL  II.  p.  421.  The  observations  thus  made,  were  all 
eaicnlated  upon  the  spot  ;  and  the  first  results  were  published, 
partly  in  the  Connoissance  des  Terns,  and  partly  in  the  Astro- 
nomical Journal  of  the  Baron  de  Zach  ;  but,  in  order  ihat  the 
pobUc  might  have  the  full  advantage  of  them,  and  that  they 
*  night  be  the  more  easily  made  subservient  to  the  construction 
of  his  maps,  he  engaged  Mr  Oltmans,  a  young  geometer  of 
Berlin,  to  revise  the  whole  of  his  journals,  and  to  make  all  the 
calculations  anew,  employing  the  Lunar  Tables  of  Burg,  and 
Correcting  them  at  the  same  time  by  the  passages  of  the  moon 
over  the  meridian,  as  observed  at  Greenwich.  Mr  Oltmans 
calculated,  in  this  manner,  seven  hundred  positions,  which  the 
Institute  of  France  has  recognised  as  the  greatest  mass  of  ma- 
terials for  astronomical  geography  which  at  present  exists,  a- 
warding,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mr  Oltmans,  in  consequence 
of  bis  work,  the  prize  for  Astronomy  in  1809. 

In  order  that  men  of  science  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole,  the  observations  themselves  are  all  pub- 
lished, even  to  the  smallest  angle  that  was  measured.  To  be 
assured  of  his  own  accuracy,  M.  Humboldt,  on  his  return  to 
Eorope,  determined  the  latitude  of  Paris  with  the  same  instru- 
ments which  he  had  used  in  his  travels ;  and  found  that,  in  a 
series  of  ten  observations,  the  error  only  twice  amounted  to 
three  seconds,  Vol.  I.  introduction,  p.  xii*  He  has  also  com- 
pared his  observations  with  those  made  by  the  Spanish  astro- 
nomers about  the  same  time,  and  not  published  till  six  years 
afterwards.  One  may  see  the  singular  agreement  which  pre- 
vails among  them,  by  looking  Into  the  Introduction,  VoL  I. 

p.  XXXV. 

He  has  altered  the  longitude  of  Quito,  by  nearly  one  de- 
gree; and,  What  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  best  verification 
of  his  results,  is,  that  the  observations  of  the  Academicians  who 
measured  the  arch^of  the  meridian  in  Peru,  when  they  are  cal- 
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ciliated  according  td  the  New  Astronomical  Tables  give  the  lon- 

S'tude  of  Quito  precisely  the  same  with  his,  Vol.  II.  p.  S5&. 
)me  great  errors  in  the  longitude  of  Mexico  have  also  been 
corrected.     The  agreement  of  bis  own  observations  with  one 

another,  deserves  to  be  remarked. 

*  ■* 

Longitude  of  Mexico,  by  the  Chronometer        6h    45'    42" 

by  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter    6      45'     SO" 

by  distances  of  the  Moon  from  the 

San  -  -         -         -     *    6      45'     50" 
,.,  by  the  Hypsometrical  method  be- 
fore explained  -  -  6      45'    37* 
—the  mean  of  all  which,  6h  45r  40",  is  but  ten  seconds  distant 
from  the  extremes,  Vol.  II.  p.  495. 

Even  this  short  and  imperfect  statement,  will  fairly  justify 
the  remark  with  which  we  set  out,  that  no  traveller  by  land 
ever  produced,  in  the  same  time,  such  a  number  of  astronomi- 
cal and  geographical  determinations. — Their  accuracy,  at  the 
same  time,  is  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  both  by 
their  consistency  among  themselves,  and  their  agreement  with 
.  the  observations  of  other  astronomers.     Their  author,  indeed, 
has  been  extremely  careful  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  examine  his  observations,  and  detect  their  inconsistency,  by 
the  very  ample  detail  of  all  the  particulars  into  which  he  has. 
entered.     That  one  individual,  iji  such  difficult  situations  as 
he  was  often  placed,  and  having  so  many  difficulties  both  mo- 
ral and  physical  to  contend  with,  should  have  produced  such  a 
body  of  scier.li6c  results,  is,  we  believe,  quite  unexampled ;  and 
it  is  to  point  out  the  means  of  judging  of  their  accuracy,  that 
.we  have  ventured  on  this  brief  analysis.     If  we  have  not  leisure 
to  do  justice  ourselves  to  the  astronomical  labours  of  this  illus- 
trious traveller,  we  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  o- 
thers  the  means  of  doing  so. 


Art.  VI.  The  Zmw  ofLibelf  in  whidi  is  contained  a  General 
History  of  this  Law  in  the  Ancient  Codes,  and  of  its  Intro- 
duction and  successive  Alterations  in  the  Law  of  England: 
Comprthending  a  Digest  of  all  the  leading  Cases  upon  Libels  9 
Jfom  the  earliest  to  the  present  lime.  By  Thomas  Ludlow 
Holt,  Etq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.  London,  1816.  pp.502* 

The  great  subject  which  we  are  now  about  to  discuss,  pre- 
Mnts  so  many  difficulties  to  the  view,  that  we  frankly  ao 
]tnowledge  the  boldness  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken.    The 
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(works  of  former  writers  afford  but  lender  assistance,  consisting 
•generally  of  vague  declamation  or  sweeping  theory,  in  which 
the  grand  object  of  "practical  utHity  has  been  l<»st  «iuht  of.  4  The? 
labours  of  legislators  hav*  been  stHI  more  defect  re,  varying  on- 
ly between  the  opposite  and  almost  equally  pernicious  extreme* 
-of  strict  prohibition  and  unrestrained  -license ;  iior  has  any*^ 
tempt  been  made,  as  far  as  we  know,  even  in  the  codes  fashion* 
cd  by  speculative  men  for  new  communities,  to  reconcile  thte 
two  great  objects  of  protecting  free  discussion,  and  checking  at- 
tacks upon  character.  But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry,  arises  out  of  the  important  modifications 
which  the  letter  of  the  law,  touching  the  press,  has  always  re- 
ceived in  practice,  partly  from  the  influence  of  other  laws,  bnt 
chiefly  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  community ; — inso* 
much,  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  subject  to  <vhich  a  tawgiver 
can  turn  his  mind,  where  he  will  find  himself  so  frequently 
stopt  by  the  necessity  of  referring  to  practice  for  the  correction 
of  deductions,  apparently  the  most  simple  from  admitted  prin- 
ciples i  And  he  will  even  find  instances,  where,  contrary  to  eve- 
ry preconceived  notion,  beneficial  effects  prove  not  inconsistent 
•with  an  order  of  things  apparently  the  most  vicious,  and  found- 
ed in  a  plain  departure  from  the  most  acknowledged  principles 
of  practice.  Add  to  these  things,  the  inauspicious  influence  of 
party  feelings,  upon  a  question  which  is  wont  to  excite  their  ut- 
most violence,  and  to  place  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and 
-the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  interests  of  the  power*- 
fa\  in  the  most  acrimonious  conflict.  To  attempt  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  investigation  of  a  question  beset  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, would  be  extremely  unwise,  were  its  paramount  im- 
portance not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  overlook  every  obstacle. 
We  shall,  however,  be  told,  that  the  press  is  in  no  dan- 
ger, at  least  in  England ;  that  the  discussion  is  unnecessary  ; 
that  whatever  defects  may  appear  to  -exist  in  the  system  of  our 
laws  with  regard  to  it,  there  are  none  in  practice  sufficient  to  re- 
quire any  material  change;  and  that,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing 
urgent  in  the  question,  so  as  to  require  its  being  pressed  upon  our 
attention  peculiarly  at  the  present  moment.  We  purpose  to  b^giu 
by  showing  how  extremely  ill  founded  the  two  former  observations 
are ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  our  whole  inquiries  will  have 
a  strict  reference  to  practical  evils ;  and  we  only  desire  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  them,  and  its  favour  to  their  results,  in  so 
•far  at  they  proceed  upon  plain  matters  of  fact,  of  daily  and  fami- 
liar occurrence.  With  respect  to  the  time,  we  certainly  choose 
4t  purposely ;  for,  not  only  will  the  attention  of  Parliament  be 
turned  towards  this  subject  in  its  next  session,-  in  consequence 
of  the  bill  lately  introduced,  but  it  is  at  this  moment  the  topic 
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to  which  the  legends  of  legislators  and  politicians  in  every  part 
of  Europe  are  most  eagerly  and  anxiously  directed.  The  sla* 
Very  which  is  ahpoet  every  wipe  sought  to  be  reestablished,  by 
ike  admirers  of  the  dark  ages*  rests  its  sole  hope  upon  the  de» 
attraction  of  the  press  i  while  the  only  chance  or  placing  the  ge* 
ntfral  tranquility  upon  a  sore  basis,  is  sought  by  enlightened 
men  all  over  the  world,  in  a  judicious  extension  of  its  freedom* 
The  problem,  then,  which  they  are  seeking  to  solve,  is  the  one 
which  we  are  about  to  investigate,  namely,  to  find  the  quantity 
of  liberty,  and  die  species  of  restraint,  which  will  secure  to  tbf 
press  {he  greatest  amount  of  free  discussion,  consistent  with  the 
tranquil{ity  of  the  community,  and  the  safety  of  private  cbe* 
racter.  Betides,  the  very  circumstance  of  there  being  so  few, 
state  trials  connected  with  the  subject  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  even  if  it  proved  that  no  attacks  were  now  likely  to  be 
made  upon  the  press,  would  form  an  additional  inducement  tq 
undertake  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time ;  for  all  great  que*- 
lions  of  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  constitutional  law,  are 
most  advantageously  examined  at  a  distance  from  the  actual 
commission  of  the  offences,  or  the  exercise  or  the  abuse  of  tb*. 
powers  to  which  they  relate.  We  shall  begin  by  stating  precise*. 
Jy  the  most  material  provisions  of  the  law  of  England,  as  now 
carried  into  practice,  upon  the  subject  of  £dsa$5sum9 — under- 
which  term'  may  be  comprehended  every  thing  that  can  give  rise 
in  its  abuse  to  any  of  the  offences  known  by  the  name  of  Libet— 
that  is,  written  defamation,  whether  against  the  State  or  against 
individuals ;  or  of  seditious  words,  and  slander— that  is,  spokfa. 
defamation  against  the  State  and  against  individuals. 

The  offence  of  label  is  as  well  known  as  any  other  in  the  lsw$ 
and  those  persons  either  show  much  ignorance,  or  are  guilty  of 
extreme  bad  faith,  who  would  mislead  the  multitude  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  word  is  a  novelty,  without  any  known  legal  mean* 
ing,  because  it  signifies,  originally  and  in  its  etymology,  a  little, 
book.  It  means,  indeed,  no  such  thing,  and  never  did ;  for  it 
eomes  not  from  ZJbellus,  but  fromLtbeUusJhmosus,  that  is,  adefa* 
inatory  writing ;  and  from  hence  has  beeii  derived  libel,  by  one 
of  those  ellipses  so  frequent  in  all  technical  language.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  robbery  was  no  crime,  or  % 
modern  invention,  because  it  meant  originally  a  *  taking';  *  op 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  tyranny,  because  tyrant  once 
meant  king.  Whether  the  offence  in  question  be  well  defined 
in  the  law  is  another  matter,  and  of  which  we  are  soon  t<i 
apeak :  We  only  contend  at  present,  that  they  who  refer  to  its  ety- 
mon, give  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  offence  is  unknown  to  the 
law  of  Engtepd.  *    '       *  ' 

*   According  to  that  Jaw,  the  offence  fonsists  in  publishing  a 
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written*  or  printed,  or  painted  composition,  tending  to  disturb- 
the^MibKck  peace,  by  vilifying  the  Government,  or  otherwise  ex* 
citing  the  subject  to  revolt,  which  may  be  termed  *  pwblick  li- 
bel* or  by  traducing  private  character,  which  is- comntonlf 
tamed  a  private  libel  $— but  both  offences  are  of  the  same  na* 
tare  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  are  punishable  upon  the  aaaset 
grounds  namely,  their  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.—- 
Such,  at  least,  i«  the  strict  theory  of  the  law;  though  we  shall  hi 
the  sequel  find,  that  this  principle  is,  like  many  others,  wpbeldf 
nod  cited  as  inflexible,  when  it  is  of  any  use  in  the  argument 
against  improving  our  jurisprudence,  while  k  is  in  practice  cea-; 
stantiy  departed  from ;  a%  indeed,  the  maintenance  of  it  would 
produce  die  most  absurd  consequences. 

Libel,  of  whatever  kind,  then,  is  punishable  as*misdemeanoor« 
bjr  fine  and  imprisonment*  It  used  to  be  punishablealso  with  the 
ptHory,  until  Mr  Taylor's  bill  most  wisely  and  happily  abolish- 
ed that  punishment,  except  in.  the  case  of  pegury ;  and  ia- 
stances  are  not  wanting,  of  the  courts  showing  such  judgment 
in  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the  •criminal,  instead  of  enduring 
obloquy  or  derision,  stood  triumphant  amidst  the  universal  plan-. 
ditsoV  the  multitude.  Still  the  amount  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  were  instances  of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  During 
the  last  half  century,  publick  libeHers  have  been  sentenced  to  one 
year,  eighteen  months,  and  two  years'  confinement,  in  such  prn 
earn  as  the  court  thought  proper  to  appoint ;  for  the  law  al- 
lows the  Judges  to  transport  him  from  Northumberland  to  Corn* 
wait 

The  libeller  may  be  put  upon  his  trial,  either  by  information 
er  cfficiO)  which  the  Crown  Lawyers  have  a  right  to  file  of  their 
own  mere  motion  ;  and  upon  filing  which,  they  may  imprison  or 
hold  to  bail,  (by  virtue  of  a  recent  statute— 4&  Geo.  IIL~--oneoC 
those  innovations  which  the  lovers  of  ancient  institutions  never  ob? 
ject  to}— or  by  criminal  information  obtained  upon  an  applica- 
tion to  the  court  and  after  hearing  both  sides— or  bv  indictment  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  modern  practice,  public  libels  are  almost 
always  proceeded  against  by  the  first  mode ;  libels  against  men 
acting  in  a  public  capacity,  or  tending  to  produce  a  duel%  by 
the  second  mode ;  and  libels  against  private  individuals  by  the 
third  mode.  When  an  ex  <{fficia  information  is  filed,  no  oath  is 
required  ;  the  Crown  officer  merely  informs  the  Court,  that  the 
defendant  has  published  a  certain  libel ;  and  this  puts  him  upon 
bis  trial,  which  he  has,  however,  no  means  of  forcing  ou$  the 
Crown  Officer  may  hang  the  prosecutioa  over  his  head  for 
years ;  and  having  done  so,  he  may  at  any  moment  bring  it  U\ 
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trial.  Whether  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  or  acquitted,  or  never 
tried  at  all,  he  has  to  pay  the  costs  himself;  it  being  one  of 
the  maxims  most  revered  in  oar  taw,  that  the  Crown  neither 
receives  nor  pays  cost«, — a  maxim,  too,  which  we  shall  present* 
ly  find  deviated  from  in  some  instances-  and  strained  in  other* 
beyond  all  resemblance  to  its  original  signification.  Moreover, 
in  all  trials  of  this  description,  the  Crown  has  another  privi-  ■ 
lege,  by  no  means  unimportant,  that  of  being  always  heard  a 
second  time  in  reply  to  whatever  may  be  urged  for  the  de-' 
Jendant. 

In  whichever  of  these  three  ways  the  procedings  are  com- 
menced, two  points  must  be  made  apparent  to  the  Jury  before 
the  defendant  can  be  lawfully  convicted, —the  act  of  publithi^gthe 
libel, — and  the  malice  of  that  act.  The  first  is  matter  of  evi- 
dence; (he  second  is  frequently  shown  by  the  nature  of  the 
writing  merely;  but  it  is  often  also  proved  by  certain  facta  con- 
nected with  the  writing.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  fact  also,  and  within  the  peculiar  pro* 
»ince  of  the  Jury — the  Judge  having  only  the  right  to  give  hi» 
opinion  upon  this,  as  be  may  upon  every  other  question  of  fact. 
Formerly,  the  law  was  otherwise;  and  it  was  held  by  all  the 
Judges,  that  the  publication  being  proved,  the  mnlice  wis  to  bft 
gathered  from  the  tenor  and  tendency  nt  the  writing,  not  by 
the  Jury,  but  by  the  Judge ;  in  other  words,  that,  in  this  offence 
alone,  the  motive — the  malus  animus — the  guilt  of  the  defend- 
ant, is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fret ;  and  that  if  he  is 
charged  wnh  publishing  a  fibeJ,  the  prosecutor  has  only  to  prove 
that  he  published  something,  whether  libellous  or  not.  At 
length,  this  Was  declared  by  the  Legislature  not  to  be  the  law,  f 
or  rather  the  law  was  altered,  and  rendered  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense  in  this  important  particular. 

If,  then,  (he  publication  is  proved,  the  only  question  for  the 
Jury,  is  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  act j  that  is,  the  guilt  or 
the  purity  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  But  how  clear  so- 
ever (his  may  be,  the  law  tnkes  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of 
enabling  the  Jury  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  It  allows  no  question 
whatever  to  be  made  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  writing  alleged  to  be  libellous.  If  the  defend- 
ant has  published,  that  a  gross  abuse  exists  in  the  management 
.-.f  »iki;-  .«.,„*  .  ,h-»  -.  .«..*:.*-->  ),..  i,™,  ~..;|ty  0f  corruption 
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~«d  whether  they  are  wholly  true,  or  utterly  false ;  and  no  proof 
is  allowed  to  be  adduced  in  elucidation  of  this  point.  In  some* 
what  of  the  fame  spirit,  if  the  publication  was  made  by  the  ser- 
vant generally  employed  in  managing  the  defendant's  business, 
he  is  not  suffered  tb  prove  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  but 
is  held  responsible  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  agent,  though 
•  he  never  authorized  the  proceeding ;  nay,  though  he  was  be- 
yond seas  when  the  writing  was  composed,,  and  never  heard  of 
its  contents  antil  the. day  of  bis  accusation.  The  general  agen- 
cy of  the  servant  is  not  taken  as  evidence  of  his  having  a  spe- 
cial authority  in  the  particular  case;  though  this  would  be  go- 
ing a  step  farther  than  the  legal  presumption  does  in  any  other 
crime;  but  it  it  taken  as  a  presumption,  not  to  be  rebutted  by 
any  contrary  evidence;  it  is  conclusive  in  itself  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  fixes  him  criminally  with  the  act  of  the.  servant. 

When  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  court  considers  of  his 
punishment ;  and  there  is  some  doubt  how  far,  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  introduce  the  que** 
tion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libellous  composition- 
That  the  question  cannot  now  be  regularly  gone  into  by  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  other  judicial  means  of  inquiry,  is 
•certain ;  but  it  is  also  doubted,  whether  the  affidavits  in  aggra- 
vation and  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  can  properly  assert  or 
deny  the  truth  of  the  libellous  matter*  There  are  conflicting 
dicta  upon  the  point,  and  even  decisions ;  for,  in  the  case  of 
the  King  v.  Draper 9  it  was  permitted ;  in  that  of  the  Kitlg  v. 
Finnerty,  it  was  forbidden.  Perhaps  the  real  intention  of  the 
law  is,  that  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  court,  tipon  the 
oaths  of  the  parties,  but  not  made  the  subjeot  of  a. regular  in- 
vestigation* Thus  much  is  evident,  that  to  .exclude  altogether 
the  consideration  of  the  truth  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
would  be  die  grossest  injustice  that  can  be  conceived — while,  to 
allow  a  complete  examination  of  it,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  excluding  it  in  the  former  stages  of  the  trial. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  libel,  or  written  defamation. 
The  criminal  law  of  England  allows  no  prosecution  for  spoken 
f lander,  unless  it  be  seditious;  and  then  the  same  rules  apply  to 
it  as  to  libel.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  civil  remedy  which 
the  law  gives  for  injury  to  private  character;  and  this  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  whether  the  injury  be  by  words  or  by  writing.  The 
party  whose  character  is  defame^,  may  bring  his  action,  and 
the  defendant  may  answer  it  by  alleging  that  what  he  spoke  or 
wrote  was  true.  This  plea  of  justification  throws  the  proof  ot 
the  truth  upon  the  defendant,  and  precludes  all  other  consider- 
ations whatsoever ;  so  that  the  plaintiff  can  recover  no  damages 
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however  severe  the  injury  lie  has  sustained,  and  however  inex~ 
cusable  the  defamation  may  have  been,  if  the  defendant  can  oik 
ly  show  that  what  he  uttered  was  true.    There  is  no  longer  any 

2uestion  of  libel  or  slander;  nor  any  question  whether  the  da- 
mdant  had  a  right  to  publish  the  truths  he  has  spied  out,  or 
betrayed,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world.  Provided  they  be  truths, 
the  law  soys  he  had  a  right  to  publish  them-^-at  least  the  plain* 
tiff  has  no  right  to  compensation.  If  they  were  written,  he  might 
indeed  indict  and  bring;  the  libeller  to  punishment  |  if  they  were 
spoken,  be  cannot  punish  him  at  all ;  and  in  neither  case  can 
he  recover  damages.  We  must  add,  boweve/v  that  by  slander 
•'  or  spoken  defoliation,  the  law  aU  along  understands  not  an* 
'charge  ruinous  to  a  man's  good  name*  but  only  a  charge  which 
imputes  to  htm  some  indictable  offence.  If  by  words  spoken* 
hit  reputation  be  injured,  how  gravely  soever,  without  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  technically  the  subject  of  indictment,  the 
traduoer  can  neither  be  punished,  nor  made  to  pay  damages,  he 
the  slander  as  false  ae  possible,  by  any  proceeding  known  hi  the 
English  law;— and  this  is  the  second  great  distinction,  taken  id 
that  system,  between  written  and  spoken  calumny.  The  former 
Is  punishable— the  latter  not;  the  former  is  both  punishable  and 
actionable,  if  it  tends  in  ant)  way  to  injure  character  y  the  latter* 
\ye  its  tendency  ever  so  fatal  to  character,  is  neither  punishable 
pot  actionable,  unless  it  imputes  such  a  breach  of  municipal  law 
-us  is  cognisable  by  the  penal  code  of  that  law. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  only  material  parts  of  English 
'jurisprudence  respecting  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  One 
charge  which  has  been  urged  against  the  system,  we  are  inclined 
to  dismiss  at  once,  as  founded  in  an  extremely  superficial  view  of 
"the  matter.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  great  defect*  that  there  m 
no  law  defining  a  libel ;  .or  expounding  what  shall  be  considered 
Kbelloos*  In  no  code,  either  formed  by  successive  acts  of  le- 
gislation, or  combosed  at  once  by  speculative  lawgivers,  waft 
ever  such  a  definition  attempted*  The  attempt  would  in  truth 
be  vain*  The  nature  of  the  thing  precludes  all  minute  defi- 
nition; and  a  general  description  is  useless  for  the  end  iti 
view.  They  who  have  called  for  such  a  law,  have  been  misled 
by  the  analogy  of  the  law  defining  treasons;  *  but  there  the 

Seat  object  was  to  exclude  a  variety  of  fancied  crimes  which 
e  arbitrary  caprice  of  successive  kings  had  raised  to  the  degree 
of  treasons :  And  certainly  the  law  in  question  was  much  more 
successful  in  its  exclusion  than  in  its  positive  definition ;  for  it 
has  left  one  class  of  treasons  most  obscurely  defined,  and  has 
given  so  erroneous  a  description  of  the  principal  class,  that  the 

*  25.  Ed.  III. 
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intent  alone  is  stated,  and  the  act  wholly  omitted.  *  It  fast,  no 
doubt,  been  a  very  common  practice,  to  proceed  against  writ- 
ings as  libellous,  which  were  not  so ;  but  how  couM  any  limita- 
tion be  devised  which  should  prevent  such  proceedings  in  fu» 
ture  ?    There  are  not  two  or  three  marked  kinds  of  libel  ex- 

,  ceeding  all  the  others  in  frequency  And  importance,  which  could 
be  singled  out  and  made  exclusively  the  objects  of  penal  sanctionf 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  treasons;  besides  that  such  a  law 
supposes  the  question  of  libellous  or  not,  to  be  once  more  takes 
from  the  Jury  and  transferred  to  the  Judges ;  a  most  dangerous 
change,  unless  the  descriptions  were  so  plain  that  no  doubt 
could  ever  arise  in  the  application  to  particular  cases.  The  caty 
for  a  Libel  Law,  after  the  manner  of  the  Treason  Law,  is~therefore 
unworthy  of  attention.  Means  may  be  found  of  limiting  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  practice  as  effectually  as  is  desireable,  and 
preventing  the  prosecution  of  *  any  thing  that  at  any  time  dip* 

jpUa$&  any  bodjff '  as  the  modern  practice  has  .been  alleged,  to 
have  described  the,  ©flence.  If  such  a  remedy  can  be  devised, 
k  is  obviously  of  no  importance  in  what  branch  of  the  penal 
code  it  is  placed.  ^Tbe  danger  arising  from  the  working  of  the 
engine*  may  be  as  effectually  prevented  by  providing  checks  to 
the  action  of  its  parts,  as  by  altering  their  construction  $  and  k 
may  happen  that  the  alteration  would  be  either  detrimental  or 
impossible,  while  the  check  may  be  safely  and  easily  applied.  . 
From  the  view  already  given  of  the  Libel  Law  of  England^ 
several  deductions  may  be  drawn  %  and  to  these  we  now  beg  the 
reader's  best  attention,  as  they  involve  the  fundamental  point* 
of  the  argument  for  a  change  of  that  law.  We  shall  bejpn  with 
that  which  is  by  far  the  roost  important,  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous  matter,  in  all  prosecutions 
for  this  offence. 

It  is  manifest,  that  a  statement,  either  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  an  individual,  may  be  li bellott*;  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  no  one  can  object  to,  may  be  criminal,  although  founded 
in  troth.  Undoubted  facts  may  be  involved  in  furious  or  in- 
flammatory invective.  •  Some  cases  may  be  conceited  (though 
they  are  exceedingly  rare)  in  which  a  simple  statement  of  facts 
respecting  the  government  would  be  an  offimce  against  the  pub' 
Be  tranduillity  j  but  innumerable  eases  may  be  pdt>  in  which 
the  publication  of  the  truth,  without  any  cocimeot,  wefcld  be  air 
elence  against  private  individuals.    Things  disclosed  int  confi- 

.  *  Thus,  if,  is  in  truth  no  treason  by  the  statue  to  murder  tl»  IringV 
but  only  to  cbmpass  his  death  :— and  accordingly  the  regicides  were 
indicted  for  this  compassingr-the  murder  itself  being  laid  as  the 
overt  ac& 
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dence,  or  discovered  by  corruption,  and  things  concealed  front 
motives  of  prudence  or  humanity,  may  be  maliciously  promul- 
gated, to  the  infinite  injury  or  utter  ruin  of  innocent  persons. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  maintained,  that  the  law  would  be 
erroneous,  if  it  merely  enacted  that  truth  might  be  a  libel ;  and 
only  refused  to  all  men  the  unbounded  license  of  publishing 
whatever  is  true.  But  it  goes  a  great  deal  farther ;  it  says,  not 
that  the  truth  of  the  statement  shall  be  no  justification  in  itself, 
but  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  all  cases  wholly  immaterial  to 
the  question  of  malicious  or  innocent  intention ;  that  it  shall  be 
entirely  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  who  must 
proceed  to  pronounce  upon  the  motives  of  the  publisher,  and, 
generally,  upon  the  guilt  or  purity  of  the  act  of  publication, 
without  once  inquiring  whether  the  thing  published  be  strictly 
true  or  utterly  fake.  Now,  instead  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
being  in  every  instance  foreign  to  the  question  of  guilt,  which 
the  law  presumes  it  to  be,  the  cases  are  extremely  few,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  at  all,  in  which  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
is  not  materially  connected  with  the  question  of  true  or  false,  al- 
ways supposing  the  composition  to  bear  reference  to  a  matter  of 
feet.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  case  in  which  the  falsehood 
of  a  statement,  injurious  in  its  nature,  whether  to  Government 
or  individuals,  would  not  at  once  be  decisive  of  a  malicious  in- 
tent* If  so,  the  Jury,  when  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  a 
Judication,  without  any  evidence  either  of  its  truth  or  false* 
ood,  are  placed  in  a  very  extraordinary  predicament.  One 
means  of  investigation,  which  might  be  decisive,  is  withdrawn 
from  them  ;  that  which  might  be  a  criterion,  and  preclude  all 
farther  inquiry,  they  must  not  resort  to j  they  must  not  use  an 
instrument  which  at  least  might  show  them  the  way. 

But  it  is  said,  that  though  this  instrument,  by  pointing  in 
ene  direction,  would  end  all  doubt,  yet,  if  it  does  not  so  point, 
it  decides  nothing ;  that  the  question,  *  true  or  false, '  answer-* 
ed  one  way,  might  be  decisive,  but,  answered  the  other  way, 
would  leave  the  inquiry  where  it  began.  For  the  present' 
we  will  admit  this ;  and  6till  we  contend,  that  it  is  no  reason! 
against  examining  the  question,  '  true  or  false ; '  because,  by 
•examining  that  question,  even  if  the  result  is  not  decisive, 
the  Jury  at  least  assures  itself,  that  one  decisive  proof  of 
guilt  is  wanting;  while  there  is  always  a  possibility  (which- 
nothing  but  the  actual  inquiry  can  destroy)  that  the  result  of 
the  examination  may  be  decisive*  And  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  all  human  investigations  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  such 
jnetbods  as  this ;  methods  which  are  seldom  so  complete,  aa 
in  every  instance  to  give  a  certain  and  immediate  result,  but 
jnore  frequently  afford  the  chance  of  an  immediate  result  j  that 
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is  to  say,  give  the  result,  if  it  lies  in  one  direction,  tad  if  not* 
leave  in  to  pursue  the  inquiry  by  other  means — only  that  the  trial 
has  shown  us  in  what  quarter  we  are  not  to  seek  it.     All  inves- 
tigations of  a  scientific  nature,  without  exception,  are  conducted 
in  this  manner — from  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  up  to  the 
iftovt  abstruse  problems  of  modern  analysis.     Thus,  if  we  wish 
to  know  what  proportion  two  quantities  bear  to  each  other,  or 
to,  what  class  a  figure  belongs,  we  often  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  or  if  the  figure  be* 
long  to  a  particular  species  r  If  we  find  that  this  qbmequence 
holds  true  in  the  case  before  us,  the  question  is  solved  ;  if  not, 
we  roust  try  some  other  proportion,  or  some  other  species.    So 
when  a  chemist  would  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  substance,  he 
uses  a  test,  which,  if  a  certain  matter  be  present,  will  show  it; 
but  if  that  matter  is  not  present,  the  test  cannot  tell  him  what 
really  is  there.     Yet  he  would  hold  any  one  very  cheap  who 
should  say  the  test  was  useless,  and  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  ap- 
plying it ;  because,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  matter  not  being 
present*  he  cannot  from  that  test  learn  what  is  present.     It  u 
exactly  in  this  manner  that  the  question  of1  true  and  false'  may 
be  termed  a  test  of  libel ;  if  the  answer  is  '  fake, '  the  test  ha* 
proved  decisive,  and  shown  that  libel  exists  in  the  composition  j 
if  the  answer  is  '  true, '  there  still  may  be  libel,  but  we  must 
find  it  by  other  means.     The  test  would  certainly  be  more  com** 
plete,  if  either  result,  either  answer,  were  conclusive ;  if  *  false  * 
showed  that  there  was  libel,  and  4  true'  that  there  was  none; 
but  its  not  being  perfect,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  k  altogether.. 
Again,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  the  truth  is 
wholly  immaterial,  the  prosecutor  ought,  in  every  instance,  to 
begin  by  admitting  it.     If  he  were  bound  to  do  so,  there  would 
be  more  consistency  in  the  doctrine.     When  a  party  demurs  in. 
law,  he  admits  the  fact ;  he  says,  *  be  it  so,  the  statement  is 
true,  but  the  inference  is  denied  ;  '  and  this  throws  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference.     If  the  truth  is  al-» 
ways  immaterial,  as  we  are  told,  why  is  not  the  prosecutor 
obliged,  in  every  case,  to  say,  '  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  un- 
deniable, but  it  was  criminal  to  publish  it. '     This  would  leave 
the  inquiry  to  bfe  prosecuted  by  other  criteria.     But,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  the  prosecutor  either  says  the  statement  is  false, 
or  he  says  nothing  about  the  matter ;  and,  in  either  case,  even 
when  he  asserts  it  to  be  false,  the  jury  must  go  blindly  to  the  in- 

Siry,  without  any  information  whether  it  betrue  or  false  in  reality. 
plain  terms,  the  prosecutor  takes  his  chance  of  their  believing 
it  to  be  false,  without  any  proof;  and  is  content  to  allege  its  false* 
hood,  apd  not  prove  it,  or  even  to  abstain  from  the  assertion 
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provided  he  may  neither  admit  fa  trntb,  nor  give  the  tacmvi 
an  opportunity  of  proving  it ;  well  knowing,  (bat,  if  proved)  it 
must  needs  make  some  impressiou  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  inquiring  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication. 

We  are  willing  to  rest  the  argument  here ;  bat  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  fit  that  we  now  ask 
whether  the  esses  are  not  numerous  in  which  the  troth  of  the 
statement  goes  very  far  to  prove  its  innocence  ?     Whether  they 
are  not  in  sufficient  number  and  importance  to  make  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  consideration  highly  unjust,  even  apon  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  may  be  many  cases-  where  the  truth  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  innocence  ?    There  can  hardly  be  imagined  one 
case,  however,  in  which  the  proof  of  the  facts  being  strictly 
true,  would  not  operate  in  a  certain  degree  favourably  to  the 
innocence  of  the  publication.     Its  effect  might  oftsn  be  small, 
but  hardly  ever  would  it  be  wholly  insignificant.     At  least  the 
cases  are  so  very  rare,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  absurdity  of 
laying  down  a  general  and  inflexible  rule,  upon  the  view  of 
these  cases  alone.     There  might  be  some  sense  and  consistency 
in  saying,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  inquiry  should  be  gone 
into ;  but  that,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  immaterial  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  those  it  should  be  shut  out.    But  the  law  says  no 
such  thing.    It  excludes  the  inquiry  in  every  case,  because*  in  one 
or  two  that  may  be  put,  it  would  he  nugatory.    And  what  is  gain- 
ed to  the  few  by  this  injustice  done  to  the  many  i     Absolutely 
nothing.     The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  a  little  time  or 
trouble  is  possibly  saved.     It  would  be  a  better  reason  for  doing 
injustice  in  ninety-nine  cases,  that  you' thereby  avoided  doing 
it  in  the  hundredth  case.     No  man  indeed  ever  thought  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  such  a  principle :  Bat  the  law  in  question  does  * 
much  more  rank  injustice)  it  does  injustice  in  ninety-nine  cas- 
es, to  save  a  little  time  or  trouble  in  ibe  hundredth.     The  very 
worst  that  run  he  aaid  nf  the  inonirv  into  the  truth  or  blaehnork 
of  the  Si 
ly  supei 
law,  an 
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die  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced  may  be  not  guilty ;  and 
yet  that,  if  the  evidence  pointed  the  other  way,  he  must  be  in- 
nocent. Thus,  it  is  shown  that  he  was  near  the  spot  at  the 
time  the  offence  was  committed.  IF  the  evidence  was,  that  he 
had  been  fitr  from  the  spot,  the  question  would  be  decided  in 
his  favour ;  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  guilty,  because  he 
was  near  the  spot:  Yet  as  this  is  a  circumstance  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  guilt,  it  is  most  properly  allowed  to  be  proved  on 
the  one  side,  and  disproved  on  the  other.  So  in  civil  cases* 
How  many  little  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be  inquired  into  in 
questions  of  pedigree,  each  of  which  may  be  proved  with  hard- 
ly any  material  advancement  of  the  case,  and  disproved  with- 
out toe  very  slightest  detriment  to  it ! — conversations  in  the* 
tunily— old  notes  in  family  bibles — similar  names  upon  tomb- 
stones, and  a  variety  of  others.  How  slowly  does  the  case  pro- 
ceed in  questions  of  boundary,  where  evidence  is  allowed— in- 
deed it  is  almost  all  that  can  be  relied  upon — of  ancient  acts  of 
ownership,  each  act  proving  hardly  any  thing!  That  the 
claimant's  ancestor  had  a  beast  for  some  little  time  upon  the 
duputed  ground,  and  was  not  interrupted,  is  good  evidence  $ 
if  he  had  kept  it  there  in  spite  of  interruption,  it  would  have 
been  better ;  and  still  more  satisfactory,  if  he  had  interrupted 
successfully  the  ancestor  of  the  adverse  party.  But  the  law  does 
not  reject  even  the  lowest  and  most  equivocal  of  these  proofs, 
merely  because  it  slightly  aids  the  inquiry,  and  because  it  is 
inch  less  decisive  than  others  would  nave  been.     Its  princi- 

£is,  to  seek  for  the  best  evidence,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
;  that  can  be  bad.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  us  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  defendant* 
Yon  may  prove  that  all  you  have  published  is  quite  true,  and 
still  you  may  be  guilty:  nevertheless,  as  the  proof  may  help  you 
a  little— as  it  is  a  step,  though  a  small  one,  towards  your  ac-> 
quittal,  it  is  open  to  you.  If  you  fail  in  proving  it,  you  are 
proved  guilty :  If  you  succeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
you  can  complete  the  demonstration  of  your  innocence,  or  whe- 
ther other  means  of  showing  your  guilt  do  not  remain? 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  more  nearly  the  cases  similar  to 
the  one  in  question,  where  the  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
recommended.  We  shall  find  that  they  come  nearer  than  any 
assignable  distance. 

If  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  an  assault,  he  is  allowed  to  give 
in  evidence,  not  only  that  he  committed  it  in  self-defence,  but 
that  he  did  it  upon  provocation  *  and  he  may  prove  all  the 
particulars  of  the  provocation.  Observe,  that  no  provocation 
Justifies  an  assault  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    And  accordingly, 
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the  matters  published-    Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  the  publication  may  in  like  manner  be  given, 
in  evidence  on  ekher  side..    The  particular  time  mr  the  aspect  of 
publick  affairs  f  the  events  alluded*  to  in  the  composition  $  the  si- 
tuation of  the  persons  mentioned  *r  these9  and  similar  circumstan* 
ces,  are  general! v  stated  in  the  averments  of  the  information  or  in* 
dictment,  and  they  must  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor,  and  may 
be  rebutted  by  contrary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
Yet,  of  themselves*  they  decide  nothing  as  to  the  guilt ;  they  only 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  alleged  libel,  and  the  animus  of  the  pul> 
lisher.     It  has  been  likewise  solemnly  decided,  that  there  is  no* 
thing  libellous  in  a  publication,  by  a  private  individual,  of  a  Par* 
liamentary  paper  charging  the  prosecutor  with  treason.    This  was 
ruled  upon  an  application  for  a  criminal  information  f  but,  a  for- 
tiori) would  evidence  to  this  effect  have  been  admitted  upon  the 
trial.  *    In  the  case  of  Jfer  v.  Creevey,  evidence  was  to  have  been 
giv&i,  that  the  composition  contained  a  correct — that  is,  a  true, 
account  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was 
made,  to  put  <  ff  the  trial  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  member 
of  that  House,  the  witness  who  was  to  prove  it.    Had  the  evidence 
tendered  been  incompetent,  the  motion  would  have  been  refused  £ 
but  it  wte  entertained,  and  only  waived  upon  an  admission  by  the 
prosecutor  that  the  account  was  a  true  one.    The  case  afterwards, 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  held,  that  the 
account  being  a  correct  one,  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  de- 
fence of  the  publication ;  but  no  exception  whatever  was  taken 
to  the  competency  of  this  as  matter  of  evidence  for  the  Jury  £ 
on  die  contrary,  the  argument  proceeded  upon  the  fact  as  ad* 
nritted.  f    It  has,  indeed,  been  solemnly  decided,  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  report  given  in  a  newspaper,  of  what  passed  in  a 
court  of  justice,  may  be  given  in  evidence  without  being  plead- 
ed to  an  action  for  a  libel ;  and  that,  if  proved,  it  is  an  answer 
to  die  action  r — a  position  which  is  perhaps  too  large,  as  laid 
down  absolutely  in  that  case j  J  anc^  which,  accordingly,  re* 
ceived  some  modification,  both  in  Rex  v.  Cieeoey  and  in  §  Stile* 
v.  Nokes,  where  it  was  said,  that  '  a  wanton  publication,  at  a. 
*  subsequent  period  of  a  trial,  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  par- 
4  ties/  might  be  libellous;  but  the  Court  never  thought  or  re- 
fusing, in  such  a  case,  the  evidence  that  the  publication  waa 
correct:  The  wantonness  was  to  be  proved  bv  other  considera- 
tions— as  the  time,  the  occasion,  &c. ;  and  the  correctness,  so 
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far  from  being  excluded,  was  admitted,  to  throw  upon  tbe  par* 
ty  complaining  the  burthen  of  proving  the  criminality  aliunde. 
In  case  any  doubt  should  remain  of  this  rule  applying  to  prose- 
cations  as  well  as  actions,  it  has  been  recognized,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  by  Lord  EHenborough,  en  Hex  v.  Fkher.  fl  His 
Lordship's  words  are  remarkable,  and  conceived  in  tbe  true 
spirit  of  the  argument  which  we  hare  been  maintaining.  *  Tri- 
1  als  at  law,  fairly  reported,  although  they  may  occasionally 
4  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  have  'been  held  to  be  privilege 
4  ed.    Let  them  continue  so  privileged.    The  benefit  they  pro* 

•  duce  48  great  and  permanent ;  and  die  evil  that  arises  from 

*  them  is  rare  and  incidental. '  These  words  might  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  principle  we  are  supporting  $  but,  of  course,  the 
learned  Judge  could  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  correct  report  of  a 
trial  might  not,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  libellous.:  The 
dictum ,  however,  and  the  admission  of  the  evidence  to  which  it 
refers,  clearly  show,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  k  is  aJ* 
ways  competent  to  go  into  the  question,  whether  the  composi- 
tion gives  a  true  account  of  a  judicial  proceeding-;  and  that,  if 
the  Affirmative  is  proved,  the  maKce  of  the  publication  must 
then  be  shown  by  tne  prosecutor  in  some  othe^  way.  * 
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*  There  is  a  discrepancy,  unquestionably,  between  the  purport  of 
tie  language  here  cited  and  the  report,  both  in  Nokts  v.  Stales,  and 
Rex  v.  Creevey.  The  same  diversity  is  to  be  observed  in  the  fatter 
case  and  that  of  Currie  v.  Walter ;  the  rule  in  which  certainly  re- 
quires some  limitation  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  observations  in  the 
text  famish  h.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  obser- 
vations *n  Hex  <v.  <Crecvey  with  tho6e  made  in  Hex  v.  Wright ;  and 
indeed  the  two  decisions  seem  themselves  at  variance.  See  parti- 
cularly tbe  argument  of  Lawrence  J.  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  no 
answer,  to  say  that  a  report  of  a  committee  is  a  proceeding  of  the 
whole  House  when  ordered  to  be  printed  for  ike  use  of  Uie  members, 
and  that  a  speech  is  not  a  proceeding  of  the  House.  The  business 
of  the  House  consists  in  raakiag  and  hearing  speeches  principally  ; 
and  m  speech  made  and  heard,  is  strictly  a  proceeding,  as  much  as 
a  report  of  a  committee.  Tbe  printing  of  the  report,  it  must  be  re* 
ambered,  was  the  act  of  an  unauthorized  Individual.  iTo  print  the 
^eech  was  as  much  the  publication  of  a  proceeding,  as  to  print  the 
report ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  both  publications  were  equally  irre- 
gular, and,  with  reference  to  the  House,  equally  a  breach  of  hs  pri- 
vileges. There  are  innumerable  resolutions  to  this  effect  in  the 
Journals.  See  particularly  Com.  Jovrn.  13.  AprU%  1738,  where  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  any  committee  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited.     It  may  fuller  be  reckoned  an  inconsistency  between 
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We  entreat  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  import 
of  the  instances  which  we  have  ju^t  now  detailed.     They  are 
all  examples  of  evidence  being  admitted  in  prosecutions  for  li- 
bel, to  prove  circumstances  by  no  means  necessarily  inferring 
innocence  or  guilt,  but  merely  tending  to  illustrate  this  point ; 
circumstances  which  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  composition  may 
lie  a  libel,  or  vice  versa; — circumstances,  in  short,  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation .  as  the  truth  of  the  statements  to  the  mat- 
ter at  issue, — with  this  difference,  that  not  one  of  them,  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  half  so  intimately  connected  with  it.     The  de- 
fendant is  always  allowed  to  read  other  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion, because  they  may  explain  away  the  libellous  passage,— 
although  there  may  be  cases  in  which  no  context  can  explain 
it  awsy.     He  is  allowed  to  prove  the  writing  which  called  forth 
the  alleged  libel,  and  any  other  circumstances  of  provocation ,— 
although  it  is  certain  that  no  provocation  can  justify  a  libel. 
He  is  allowed  to  abow  that  the  libel  was  published  in  answer  to 
a  demand  of  information, — although  no  such  occasion  will  justify 
the  giving  false  information  of  an  injurious  nature.     He  is  al- 
lowed to  prove  that  the  publication  is  a  true  account  of  what 
passed  in  Parliament  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  —although  if  is 
certain  that  the  'libel  is  not  the  less  one  for  having  been  origi- 
and  moreover,  that  no  man  can  publish  a 
ling  without  committing  an  offence  against 
t,  which  it  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
idence  allowed  1     It  is  not  necessarily  deci- 
may  be  all  taken  for  granted  in  many  cases, 
t  may  be  guilty.  >  The  prosecutor  may  say, 
imposition  gives  a  true  account  of  the  de- 
sh  it  was  a  libel,  if  its  tendency  is  injurious 
the  publick  peace,  whether  it  originally 
it  or  not.  *     Why  is  he  not  heard  to  say 
i  holds,  that  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
motive,  the  animus  of  the  publisher,  by  the  production  of  such 
evidence;  and  that  no  light  ought  to  be  shut  out.     Why,  then, 
is  all  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
composition  peremptorily  excluded  ?     The  reason  given  is  ex- 
actly that  which  exists  in  all  the  other  cases ; — it  is  said  that 


Vex  v.  Creevey  and  Rex  v.  Fitter,  and  indeed  Currie  v.  Walter,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  particularly  spoken  or  as  a  court  of  judi- 
cature, both  by  Lord  Coke,  4.  Inst.  23,  who  cites  6.  Hen.  8,  c.  16, 
to  show  that  the  clerk's  book  is  a  record;  and  mere  distinctly  by  one 
Of  the  learned  Judges  who  decided  Ret.  v.  Creeveif —  vide  Bardeft  v. 
ylbbot,  li.  East.  158,  per  By  leg  J.       -...'-    „ 
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those  statements  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  publication  may  be 
libellous.  Bui  this  reason  is  listened  to  in  none  of  those  cases.  It 
is  only  allowed  to  operate  where  the  advantage  of  opening  the 
door  to  evidence  is  the  most  important ;  where  the  harm  done 
by  shutting  it  is  tbe  greatest ;  where  the  evils,  or  rather  the 
risk  of  inconvenience  from  a  better  practice,  is  tbe  least  consi- 
derable. 

We  desire  to  rest  the  great  question  under  discussion  upon 
the  argument  which  we  have  just  closed.  It  goes  directly  to 
tbe  merits ;  it  demonstrates,  both  that  the  investigation  of  the 
truth  is  impeded,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  by  the  rule  of 
law — and  that  this  rule  is  quite  inconsistent  with  analogy,  and 
snore  especially  with  the  rest  of  the  Libel  law.  An  example  will 
at  once  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  understanding  of  every 
•nan  of  common  sense.  He  is  called  upon,  as  a  juror,  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  defendant  maliciously  or  innocently  publish- 
ed that  a  man's  father  was  banged ; — can  he  for  a  moment  doubt 
tbat  his  judgment  .would  be  materially  affected  by  being  inform- 
ed, whether  in  fact  the  man  was  banged,  or  the  whole  was  a 
pure  invention?  The  law,  however,  calls  upon  him  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tbe  publication,  with- 
mat  tbe  possibility  of  obtaining  this  information ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  allows  proof  to  be  adduced  that  the  story  was  told 
upon  a  particular  occasion  ;  that  it  was  drawn  forth  by  another 
story;  tbat  it  was  previously  told  by  somebody  in  another  placed 
The  only  thing,  by  no  means  to  be  inquired  into,  is  its  truth. 
—Having,  however,  given  the  fundamental  argument,  it  is  fit 
that  we  examine  the  question  in  some  other  points  of  view. 

The  rule  which  now  prevails,  operates  most  injuriously  to 
the  great  interests  of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  gene- 
ral.    It  tends  to  the  prevention  of  publick  discussion,  beyond 
all  tbe  fetters  that  ever  were  invented  for  the  press.     It  may  be 
<pestioneo\  whether  a  previous  censureship  would  cramp  its  free* 
dom  much  more  effectually.     In  that  case,  tbe  writer  is  at  least 
secure  that  what  he  is  allowed  to  publish  cannot  afterwards,  with 
or  changes  in  the  ruling  powers, 
He  labours  under  no  anxiety  ; 
from  publishing,  or  he  knows 
y  of  our  Libel  law, — the  Jus  no- 
ulatea  this  vital  part  of  our  cony 
.     No  man  can  tell  whether  he 
discuss  the  measures  of  Govern-  . 
:id  a  great  part  of  the  uncertainly 
truth  may  not  be  proved.     If  it 
ty  secure  against  any  prosecution 
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for  a  writing  upon  publick  affairs;  or  if  prosecuted,  be  would  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  result.  As  far  as  the  facts  bear  him  out, 
be  might  safely  go  $  and  bis  only  care  would  be  to  avoid  mis* 
statements,  and  to  keep  some  proportion  between  the  vehemence 
of  the  invective  and  the  conduct  against  which  it  was  pointed* 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  something  quite  revolting  in  the 
powers  given  to  rulers.  A  minister  of  state  who  has  committed, 
In  the  face  of  day,  the  grossest  injustice  or  oppression,  or  whose 
incapacity  has  been  testified  by  the  most  notorious  blunders, 
jnav  unblushingly  avow  his  wrongs,  or  his  incapacity,  and  pu- 
nish whoever  conscientiously  and  calmly  states  it  to  the  country; 
or  he  may  obtain  the  same  end,  by  denying  with  still  greater 
effrontery  what  is  indubitably  true,  out  what  he  knows  roust  not 
be  proved.  The  utmost  readiness  to  prosecute,  accordingly,  has 
at  different  times  been  found,  in  persons  conscious  that  the  truth 
only  had  been  proclaimed  against  them.  Thus,  informations,  to 
the  amount  of  above  twenty,  were  once  filed  against  persons  who 
had  accused  a  publick  officer  of  malversation  ;  and  these  would 
no  doubt  have  been  tried  without  the  possibility  of  the  facte 
being  proved,  had  not  events  in  the  mean  time  occurred  which 
made  that  officer  resign.  These  events  showed,  that  had  the 
trials  gone  on,  the  defendants  would  have  been  convicted  for 
publishing  statements  not  destitute  of  foundation, .  though  inca- 
pable, by  law,  of  being  proved. 

Some  persons  affect  to  see  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
community,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  in  an  unlimit- 
ed discussion  of  publip  measures.  But  the  rule  for  which  we  are 
contending,  woulfl  not  remove  all  bounds  from  the  discussion  ; 
because  the  defendant  might  still  be  convicted,  although  he  had 
proved  his  facts  We  are  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  its  adop- 
tion would  greatly  extend  those  bounds,  inasmuch  as  rulers  would 
be  far  less  prone  to  order  $tate  prosecutions.  The  only  check 
which  at  present  represses  such  proceedings,  and  to  which  the 
liberty  of  printing  actually  enjoyed  is  wholly  owing,  is  the  fear 
of  bad  ministers.  lest  thejr  conduct  should  be  canvassed,  irre- 

giilarly  and  indirectly,  on  the  trial.  This  fear,  indeed,  may 
equently  operate  to  prevent  prosecutions  in  themselves  just, 
because  at  present  the  defendant,  though  he  can  prove  nothing, 
may  insinuate  any  thing  j  but  were  proof  allowed,  no  unjust 
prosecution  would  be  undertaken $  the  inducement  to  silence 
would  be  imperative,  and  the  limits  of  discussion  greatly  enlarg- 
ed. In  truth,  we  might  go  further,  and  ask  what  danger  can 
ever  result  from  the  most  unlimited  discussion  of  publick  mea- 
sures ?  In  what  circumstances  must  a  government  be  which; 
ought  to  fear  it  ?    '  My  government, '  said  Cromwell.  *  is  not 
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*  worth  preserving  if  it  cannot  stand  against  paper  shot '  The 
sagacious  usurper,  accordingly,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  never  prosecuted  for  libels ;  but  a  good  government, 
founded  upon  free  principles,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  blessings  it  conferred  upon  them,  would  have  far 
less  to  fear  from  paper  shot  than  the  military  despotism  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel  that  the 'press  is  the  appointed 
scourge  of  evil  rulers,  when  it  dared  to  tell  him,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  the  people  could  only  enter  upon  the  inherit* 
ance  of  their  birth-right  by  his  death.  *  To  hamper  the  press 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  usurper,  or  a  wrfetcheo  and  incapa- 
ble ruler;  a  just  and  lawful  government  may  safely,  and  even 
advantageously,  encourage  the  freeest  discussion.  The  influence 
of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  secures  them  at  least  an  attentive 
hearing  in  their  own  defence ;  it  ensures  them  also  the  support 
of  a  portion  of  the  press.  Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they 
have  so  many  circumstances  in  their  favour,  that  it  requires  all 
the  native  vigour  of  truth,  aided  by  time,  to  prevail  against 
them.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  how  much  more  safely  may 
they  trust  their  support  to  reason,  and  rest  satisfied  with  re- 
pelling or  retorting  the  attack,  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind  ? 
What  is  there  so  very  captivating  in  error — what  so  bewitch- 
ing in  excessive  violence — what  so  attractive  in  gross  and  pal- 
pable injustice — as  to  make .  those  tremble,  who  stand  firm  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  right  ?  Surely  truth  and  sense  have, 
at  the  least,  an  equal  chance  in  this  contest ;'  and  if  the  refuta- 
tion of  sophistry  may  be  entrusted  to  argument,  the  exposure 
and  condemnation  of  literary  excesses  may  be  left  to  good  taste, 
without  much  fear  of  their  proving  hurtful  to  any  cause,  but 
that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend.  The  only  risk  that 
Just  and  wise  rulers  can  incur  from  discussion,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consequences  of  its  restriction.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best 
measures,  the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to 
fear.  No  rules  of  law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  from 
getting  out;  and,  if  a  blunder  is  accidentally  committed,  the  less 
tree  the  press  is,  the  more  likely  are  distorted  and  exaggerated 
statements  to  prevail.  A  people  kept  in  the  dark,  are  sure  to 
be  easily  disquieted ;  every  breath  makes  them  start ;  all  objects 
appear  in  false  shapes;  anxiety  and  alarm  spread  rapidly  with- 
out a  cause;  and  a  government,  whose  conduct  might  bear 
the  broadest  glare  of  day,  may  be  shaken  by  the  delusions  which 
have  sprung  from  unnecessary  concealment.    There  are  a  few 

•  This  was  the  definition  of  paternal  government  given  in  those 
fa*- 
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supposeable  cases,  in  which  such  a  government  may  have  an 
interest  in  preventing  the  truth  from  being  published  ;  but  they 
are  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  nearly  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There 
can  be  no  case  in  which,  when  the  truth  has  been  published, 
it  can  be  its  interest  to  prevent  it  from  being  proved  upon  die 
published  trial. 

The  present  law  excluding  such  evidence,  produces  the  worst 
possible  effects,  in  another  and  most  important  point  of  view* 
It  destroys  the  best  protection  which  private  character  can  have, 
and  greatly  promotes  the  abuse  or  licentiousness  of  the  press,  ^ 
in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it  is  to  be  dreaded — its  inroads  up-* 
on  the  comfort  of  individuals.  A  very  little  attention  to  the 
practical  effects  of  the  law  in  question,  will  evince  the  truth  of 
this  position.  When  a  man's  character  is  attacked  by  a  libel, 
the  law  gives  him  two  modes  of  proceeding.  He  may  bring  his 
action  of  damages  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained  ;  or  he  may 
prosecute  criminally,  for  the  punishment  of  the  traducer.  Be* 
fore  proceeding  further,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  said  to  exist  technically  between  the  object  of 
these  two  proceedings,  and  upon  which  much  reasoning  ia 
grounded  :  The  one  is  called  a  remedy,  and  the  other  a  punish- 
ment ;  the  private  party  is  said  to  have  an  interest  in  the  for- 
mer, but  the  public  only  are  deemed  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
latter.  Theoretically  speaking,  it  perhaps  is  so ;  but  the  prac- 
tice has  departed  so  widely  from  the  principle,  that  its  operation 
can  now  hardly  be  traced.  If  the  private  party  has  no  interest 
in  the  prosecution,  why  is  be  always  the  prosecutor  ?  Strictly, 
indeed,  any  one  else  has  the  same  right  to  prosecute ;  but,  in 
fact,  we  know  that  the  injured  person  alone  institutes  proceed- 
ings; and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
hopeless  than  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  commenced  by  a  third 
party :  If  the  person  libelled  were  not  brought  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  no  bill  Would  be  found ;  or  if,  by  any  miracle,  the  de- 
fendant were  put  upon  his  trial,  an  acquittal  would  be  certain. 
But  how  is  it  in  applications  for  a  criminal  information  ?  These 
are  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  publick  as  proceedings  by 
indictment ;  and  yet  every  part  of  the  practice  regarding  them 
is  founded  upon  the  analogy  to  cases  of  an  individual  interest. 
No  information  ever  was  granted,  except  upon  the  oath  of  the 
psfrty  complaining,  and  upon  an  application  from  himself,  or 
some  one  authorized  by  connexion  with  him,  to  apply  in  his 
behalf.  He  must  come  rectus  in  curia  f  and  swear  to  the  false- 
hood of  the  libel,  as  if  he  sought  for  compensation  in  damages  £ 
btherwise  he  is  told  that  the  court  will  not  interfere,  but  leave 
kirn  to  the  ordinary  proceeding.    The  interference  is  thus  teraq^ 
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ed  extraordinary,  and  is  treated  as  a  favour  to  the  party  apply? 
ing ;  whereas,  if  he  only  applied  in  behalf  of  the  publick,  his  own 
merits  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  libel  being  quite  immaterial  in  criminal  proceedings,  the 
information  should  be  granted  without  any  regard  to  the  matter. 
He  is  also  required  to  waive  his  right  of  action,  which,  if  the 
criminal  proceeding  were  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  and  foreign 
to  his  own  interest,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  is  likes 
wise  liable  to  costs  if  he  fails.  But  in  proceedings  by  indict- 
ment, practically  speaking,  the  prosecutor  is  in  nearly  the  same 
predicament  as  to  waiving  his  action  ;  for  if  he  has  prosecuted 
to  conviction,  lie  can  never  expect  to  recover  more  than  nomi- 
nal damages ;  and,  if  the  defendant  has  been  acquitted,  no 
lawyer  would  strongly  recommend  going  on  with  the  action  at 
alL  He  may  likewise  make  himself  liable  to  costs,  .if  he  pre* 
fers  having  the  trial  in  one  court  at  one  time,  rather  than  an-* 
other,  although  such  preference  is,  strictly  speaking,  as  much 
for  the  publick,  and  as  little  for  bis  own  interest,  as  any  other 
part  of  the  proceeding.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation 
m  viewing  both  the  action  and  prosecution  as  remedies  gi- 
ven for  injury  offered  to  character,  not  indeed  both  in  the  na- 
ture of  compensation  for  a  loss,  but  both  in  the  light  of  repa- 
ration, vindication,  recovery.  Let  us  see,  then,  in  what  manner 
the  exclusion  of  evidence  operates  upon  this  right  to  reparation. 
If  an  action  is  brought,  the  party  no  doubt  defies  his  traduc- 
«r  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge— and,  so  far,  he  saves  his  ho* 
Door.  But  unless  he  is  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  unless  the 
defendant  is  such  a  one,  or  unless  some  high  names  are  in  some 
way  involved  in  the  transaction,  he  obtains  a  very  paltry  6un» 
by  the  verdict  In  all  ordinary  questions  of  this  sort,  Juries 
lean  against  heavy  damages ;  and  only,  award  considerable  sum* 
when  they  aro  dazzled  with  sounding  titles,  or  great  fame  and 
notoriety.  A  private  gentleman  may  think  himself  well  off  if 
he  leaves  the  court  with  a  verdict  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  real  expenses  of  the  action  $  he 
retires  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  his  character  estimat- 
ed in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  his  neighbours  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is 
something  revolting  in  this  proceeding,  to  a  person  of  any  deli- 
cacy or  high  sense  of  honour ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  e- 
ver  resorted  to,  except  when  the  reason  presently  to  be  given, 
renders  it  a  matter  of  hard  necessity.  Then  how  does  such  aa 
action  operate  upon  the  libeller,  even  when  he  pays  considerable 
damages  i  A  little  of  that  gain  is  wrung  from  him,  which  he 
hat  been  making  by  his  infamous  art.  He  has  coined  an  honest 
Bun's  character  into  money,  and  he  is  made  to  refund  a  per- 
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cottage  ;  lie  lives  upon  die  destruction  of  bis  neighbour's  repu- 
tation, and  he  is  compelled  to  let  thai  neighbour  share  in  the 
spoils  of  his  own  fame.  Beside*,  it  is  manifest  that  this  kind 
<tf  proceeding  encourages  the  worst  species  of  detraction,  that 
ef  wealthy  and  powerful  persons,  who  lurk  behind  the  backs  of 
desperate  men,  and  set  mem  on  to  Ktab  the  reputation  of  their 
adversaries ; — the  penalty  b  easily  paid,  and  the  offence  as  safe- 
ly repeated* 

Thus,  on  every  account,  a  prosecution,  as  it  is  the  only  mode 
of  inflicting  a  fit  punishment,  n  the  best  mode  of  seeking  repara^ 
tion ;  or  rather,  it  would  be  the  best  mode,  but  for  the  rule  of  law 
in  question.  By  virtue  oCthat  law,  however,  it  gives  no  assertion 
of  innocence;  it  flings  out  no  defiance  to  the  tradacer;  it  rather  ad- 
mits that  tfie  charge  is  founded  in  truth.  When  the  man  whose 
character  has  been  attacked,  prosecutes  criminally,  be  is  believed 
to  be  afraid  of  challenging  inquiry ;  he  is  summed  to  confess,  if 
Dot  that  aU  the  charge  is  true,  yet  that  there  is  a  part  of  k 
founded  on  fact— that  all  is  not  right — that  there  is  some  rotten 
or  tender  point,  which  will  not  bear  probing;  and,  in  so  delicate 
an  affair  as  honour,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such  an  idea 
is  decisive  against  the  prosecution.  By  commencing  it,  he  sett 
die  example,  if  not  of  giving  up  his  fame,  at  least  of  breathing 
vpon  it;  and  that  is  quite  sufficient.  The  consequence,  in 
met,  is,  that  prosecutions  are  not  undertaken;  that  private 
character  is  daily  attacked  with  perfect  impunity ;  that  profess- 
ed calumniators,  who  gratify  the  malignity  of  their  patrons, 
or  pander  for  the  base  cariosity  of  the  multitude,  dnve  their 
dishonest  trade  in  fuH  security;  and  that  the  most  unbridled  li- 
centiousness is  known  to  pollute  the  press,  in  eve  ry  department, 
except  that  in  which  k  would  be  harmless,  at  a  time  when  the 
powers  of  Government  are  exerted  with  the  greatest  rigour 
to  check  every  deviation  froni  the  straight  Kne  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  publick  measures,  where  hardly  any  extravagance 
could  prove  hurtful.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  periodical 
publications  have  been  carried  oa  upon  the  avowed  plan  of  pur- 
veying slander  for  the  pmrient  appetite  of  the  vulgar,  in  what- 
ever rank  of  life.  Daily  papers  nave  subsisted  upon  the  gains 
ef  this  sordid  traffic,  for  a  length  of  time  which  almost  affords 
an  antidote  to  their  venom.  Death  itself  hardly  walks  abroad 
more  unceasingly  than  the  spirit  of  defamation  goes  its  rounds 
pn  the  community.  The  reptiles  that  attend  him  do  not  prey 
more  indiscriminately  upon  the  noblest  remains,  than  the  ver- 
min of  the  press  upon  the  fairest  names.  Nothing  is  so  eyalted 
as  to  be  above  their  audacity — nothing  so  sacred. as  to  scare 
their  rapaciousness— nothing  so  hjimble  and  retired  as  to  e- 
Iu4e  thei?  inpes$ant  activity.    Not  only  the  publick  characters 
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of  statesmen,  and  the  private  conduct  of  publick  men,  but  the 
secret  actions  of  obscure  and  lowly  individuals,  are  their  prey. 
For  these  they  hunt  the  shade  of  voluntary  seclusion ;  seize  upon 
(hem  with  the  fury  of  hunger ;  drag  them  forth  into  the  blaze  of 
day ;  and  tear  then  in  pieces,  to  appease  that  gross  appetite 
which  can  never  be  satiated. 

■  -     -■'  a  natura  si  malvagiit  e  ria 
Che  mat  non  einpie  la  bramosa  voglia 
E  dppo  *1  pasto  k  piu  fame  che  pira. '  • 
la  it  that  in  our  times  slander  has  become  more  daring,— that 
falsehood  has  ceased  to  be  cowardly  I     No— It  is  because  all  risk 
of  punishment  is  at  an  end,  and  the  lying  calumniator  of  private 
worth  is  secured  against  answering  for  his  offence  by  the  same 
law  which  confounds  him  with  the  publisher  of  truth.     No  otw> 
ever  thinks  of  prosecuting  j — there  k  hardly  an  instance  of  ■ 
periodical  work  being  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  a  private 
party.     We  only  recollect  one  in  the  course  of  many  years-,  un- 
less, indeed,  another  is  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  prosecution 
waa  dropt,  because  the  truth  of  the  statement  complained  of 
bad,  after  the  bill  was  found,  uecoaae  quite  notorious,  by  pro- 
ceedings instituted  in  another  court.     As  long  as  the  law  standi 
upon  its  present  footing,  this  impunity  is  secured  to  libellers* 
and  the  trade  of  calumny  must  thrive  without  restraint.     Now* 
as  the  only  way  at  once  to  remove  the  gross  injustice  and  incon- 
sistency of  precluding  all  inquiry  into  the  truth—to  promote 
free  discussion  of  publick  measures  by  discouraging  oppressive 
state  prosecutions — and  to  protect  private  character  frwn  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  press,  by  withdrawing  the  obstacles,  to  pri- 
vate prosecutions,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  any  alleged  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and 
to  leave  this  to  the  Jury,  among  other  things,  without  calling 
•fends  nt,  because  he  shall  have  prov- 
e.     We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
rged  against  this  change  m  the  law. 
me,  that  the  change  does  net  go  far 
f  of  the  truth  should  in  every  case  be 
i  justification.     But  to  pass  over  the- 
ses from  the  nature  of  pleading  in  cri- 
hat  there  is  a  most  substantial  reason, 
ence  to  go  to  the  Jury,  and  leaving 
cits  upon  private  character,  the  pub- 
y  true  may  be  highly  criminal.     No 
the  secret  life  and  private  habits  ef 

1  Dante,  Infc 
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any  man,  and  hold  them  up  to  poblick  view.    To  publish  e- 
ven  his  concealed  vices  thus,  is  an  injury  done  to  him  and  to 
society.     Even  for  these  vices,  so  long  as  he  Conceals  them,  he 
has  a  right  to  impunity,  if  they  offend  against  no  positive  law. 
Still  more  does  this  remark  apply  to  mere  frailties  of  a  nature 
more  or  less  venial.     But  a  man  may  be  rendered  ridiculous  by 
the  bare  publication  of  things,  in  themselves  neither  the  objects 
of  censure  nor  of  contempt ;  things  hardly  concealed,  at  least 
only  concealed  from  decorum  or  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  which 
every  man  is  conscious  of,  the  publicity  of  which  alone  makes 
them  appear  ridiculous.     To  describe  minutely  the  whole  life  of 
any  one  for  a  day  or  two,  would  render  him  somewhat  ridiculous, 
although  he  might  have  done  nothing  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
•shamed  ;  nay,  nothing  which  he  could  have  avoided.     There* 
fore,  the  mere  exactness  of  the  statement  may  possibly  be  no  de- 
fence.  In  cases  of  public  libel,  it  is  indeed  less  easy  to  conceive  bow 
•  publication  of  the  truth  should  be  criminal.    Suppose,  however, 
there  were  no  such  instance — the  line  between  publick  and  pri- 
vate libels  cannot  be  drawn ;  and  if  we  were  to  take  the  distinc- 
tion between  publick  and  private  prosecution,  it  is  well  known 
that  an  individual  may  prosecute  for  a  publick  offence,  f     But, 
that  there  are  publick  libels,  properly  so  called,  which  maybe  cri- 
minal, though  true,  is  easily  shown.     The  instances  are  no  doubt 
rare,  but  they  exist.     It  may  be  libellous  to  state  in  an  inflam- 
matory way,  that  which,  if  plainly  stated,  would  be  innocent ;  as, 
to  address  the  passions  of  the  multitude  about  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, or  of  soldiers  about  pay.     It  may  be  libellous  to  address 
to  particular  classes,  a  plain  statement  of  that  which,  published 
generally,  would  be  innocent,  as  to  disperse  it  among  a  mob  or  an 
army.     It  may  be  libellous  to  state,  even  plainly,  truths  of  a  de- 
licate nature  at  a  peculiar  crisis — as,  during  an  invasion,  a  re- 
bellion, or  a  mutiny.     Finally,  there  are  certain  truths  (but  the 
number  is  extremely  small),  of  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  nature, 
that  the  plainest  statement  of  them  at  any  time  would  be  libel- 
lous ;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning  (Sovereign ; — bis  right 
to  the  Crown  generally ; — his  political  conduct,  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible ; — his  private  conduct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no 
notice.    In  all  such  cases  the  truth  is  evidently  not  of  itself  a  de- 
fence ;  it  enters  indeed  into  the  question  of  malice,  and  is  favour- 
able to  the  defendant  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
quit him.    In  all  these,  on  the  other  hand,  the  falsehood  of  the 
statement  is  decisive  of  guilt.     Therefore  this  matter  should  be 

f  The  Dean  of  St  Asaph's  case  was  a  private  prosecution  for  a 
Stilt  crime. 
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left  to  the  Jury,  with  other  circumstances  of  evidence  as  to  the 
malice  or  purity  of  the  publication. 

2.  The  objections  most  likely,  however,  to  be  relied  upon* 
come  from  those  who  hold  that  the  change  proposed  goes  too 
far.     Their  principal  argument  is,  that  a  libel  is  punishable,  be- 
cause, without  any  regard  to  the  truth  of  its  contents,  it  tepds 
to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.     Now  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  this  is  not  the  ground  of  the  punishment,  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  many  other  fictitious  principles  have  been  stated  as  the 
technical  grounds  of  judicial  proceedings,  which  unquestionably 
depend  upon  very  different  considerations.    Thus,  in  actions  of 
seduction,  the  technical  ground  is  the  supposed  loss  of  the  daugh- 
ter's service,  or  the  wife's  society.    Yet  the  practice  is,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  to  award  damages  in  proportion  to  the  injury  of  the  pa- 
rent's feelings,  without  the  least  regard  to  a  pecuniary  loss,  which 
is  always  least  where  the  real  injury  sustained,  and  the  damages' 
recovered,  are  the  greatest;  in  the  latter  case,  damages  are 
given  where  the  parties  lived  separated  by  voluntary  agreement, 
and  no  loss  of  society  could  occur ;  f  they  are  given  too,  with  a 
reference  to  many  other  circumstances  unnoticed  in  the  techni- 
cal fiction  of  the  law.    To  contend  that  a  libel  is  criminal,  only 
because  it  endangers  the  King's  peace,  is  exactly  as  absurd  as 
to  hold,  that  the  seduction  of  a  nobleman's  daughter  is  no  in- 
jury, while  the  same  act,  committed  in  a  peasant's  family,  is  a 
serious  wrong.     In  truth,  both  thfe  one  principle  and  the  other 
are  fictions ;  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  when  they  impede  jus- 
tice instead  of  assisting  it, — the  only  ground  upon  which  fic-v 
tions  are  admitted.    In  the  civil  action,  the  practice  has  so  far 
modified  the  principle,  as  to  make  its  original  absurdity  harm- 
less ;  in  the  criminal  proceeding,  we  must,  it  .seems,  cling  to 
the  fiction  in  order  to  do  injustice.     For^  it  is  most  material  to. 
be  observed,  that  where  an  adherence  to  the  fiction  would  lead 
to  mercy,  it  is  wholly  abandoned.    If  it  were,  for  example* 
vrged  in  mitigation  ot  punishment,  that,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  no  reasonable  apprehension  could  be  entertain- 
ed of  the  peace  being  broken,  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  topic 
would  be  treated  with  indignation,  although  the  defendant  is  all 
the  while  held  to  have  been  convicted  of  an  offence,  solely  be- 
cause his  act  tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.    In  like  manner 
the  fiction  is  lost  sight  of  when  topics  of  aggravation  are  brought 
forward  from  the  high  rank  of  the  person  defamed,  and  Jiis. 

pore  and  spotless  character.     Then  what  becomes  of  the.  care 

»-    'i  t     in    i    » 

f  The  cases  of  Wreden  v.  Turnbull,  and  Chambers  v.  Caulfield  see^ 
to  throw  doubt  on  this ;  but  the  law,  as  stated,  is  now  received  ge* 
Mrally,  especially  since  Chamberlaync  v.  Bloomfidd. 
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taken  of  the  King's  peace,  when  a  man  may  make  the  most  ca- 
lumnious charges  against  his  neighbour  to  a  multitude  of  ten 
thousand  persons  by  word  of  mouth,  that  is,  with  atl  the  aids 
and  incentives  of  eloquence,  and  no  punishment  whatever  can 
be  inflicted  upon  him?  But  to  show  at  once  that  the  fiction  in 
not  the  real  ground  of  the  proceeding  against  libels,  let  the 
heavy  punishments  indicted  upon  an  act  thus  tending  to  a  breach 
■  of  the  peace,  be  compared  with  the  trifling  penalties  attendant  up- 
on the  actual  breach,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  that  the  princi- 
ple now  under  consideration  is  wholly  obsolete.  In  truth,  no- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more  inconsist- 
ent with  the  analogies  of  the  law,  than  to  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate nature  of  the  offence  for  the  grounds  of  punishment.  It  is 
absurd  in  itself.  For,  why  not  at  once  admit  the  destruction  of 
a  man's  reputation  to  be  a  crime  ?  Why  deny  to  character  a 
protection  so  largely  afforded  to  every  other  possession  which  we 
enjoy  ?  Why  hold  the  person  guiltless  who  destroys  the  peace 
of  a  family,  and  ruins  the  fame  of  its  most  virtuous  members, 
—when  the  stealing  of  five  shillings  in  the  house  they  inhabit  is 
punishable  with  death  ?  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  libel  -r  for  the  same  person  who  cannot  pro- 
secute for  the  injury  done  to  his  character,  as  such,  may  bring 
lis  action  and  have  that  very  injury  valued  in  money.  Surely 
lot  another  word  needs  be  offered  to  prove  that  the  attack  upon 
reputation,  and  not  the  dangers  to  the  King's  peace,  forms  the 
real  ground  of  criminality  in  all  such  cases. 

3.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  man  has  any  charge  to  bring  against 
another,  he  should  prefer  it  in  the  forms  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  punishment.  But 
how  does  this  apply  to  charges  which  are  neither  the  subject  of 
prosecution  or  of  impeachment  ?  To  publish,  for  example,  that 
a  person's  father  was  tried  for  felony,  or  convicted,  or  executed, 
is,  according  to  the  law,  in  its  strictness,  a  libel ;  and  the  pub- 
lisher may  be  prosecuted :  Nor  can  he  give  evidence  that  his 
account  is  correctly  true.  Yet  it  might  be  very  useful  to  pub- 
lish this  statement,  in  certain  circumstances,  though  in  others 
it  might  be  undoubtedly  criminal ;  and  we  contend  that,  upon 
these,  but  chiefly  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement,, 
the  complexion  of  the  act  must  always  depend.     But  in  no  cir- 
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of  the  press,  a  political  writer  should  institute  an  impeachment— 
a  parliamentary  proceeding  competent  only  to  members  of  par- 
liament, nay,  in  fact,  competent  only  to  a  majority  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  This  would,  indeed,  be  an 
agreeable  arrangement  for  the  publick  servants;  they  might 
well  feel  secure  in  their  places,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
destruction  of  their  country  at  their  leisure,  if  they  were  never 
to  hear  the  voice  of  censure,  until  it  was  recorded  in  the  vote9 
of  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  But  the  doc- 
trine in  question  is  not  more  absurd  in  itself  than  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  of 
telling  a  man,  who  had  beaten  another  in  self-defence,  that  he 
ought  to  have  submitted  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  indicted 
for  the  battery,  cr  brought  his  action  of  damages  ?  This  argu- 
ment was  never  even  used  in  answer  to  a  case  of  verbal  provoca- 
tion. But  we  are  told,  that  some  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  topic 
ofself-defer.ee,  and  others  in  the  nature  of  it,  in  order  to  repress 
aggression  and  insult,  and  prevent  persons  from  beginning  an 
affray.  Now  we  contend  for  the  controul  of  a  free  press,  that 
is,  a  press  free  to  discuss  all  subjects  fit  for  the  publick  eye — : 
privileged  to  tell  all  truths  which  it  concerns  the  publick  to" 
know — exactly  upon  the  same  ground.  It  gives  individuals  a 
power  of  exposing  and  punishing  offences,  which  no  other  ven- 
geance can  reach,  and  which  each  individual  has  an  interest  in 
repressing — assaults  upon  our  liberties  by  bad  rulers — inroads, 
upon  publick  morals,  by  glaring  and  ostentatious  impropriety  of 
conduct — insults  to  common  sense  and  good  taste,  by  bad  au- 
thors. 

4.  The  moft  plausible  objection  to  the  measure  proposed^ 
however,  is,  that  it  would  tumble  a  malicious  person  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  neighbour's  most  private  affairs,  and  to  drag  into  a 
court  of  justice,  failings,  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  pub^ 
lick.  Now,  let  the  present  state  of  the  law  be  regarded  with  a, 
view  to  this  ol  jection.  The  libeller  may  publish  at  the  risk  of 
an  action  being  brought,  in  which  he  can  justify,  and  give  the 
very  evidence  to  which  the  objection  refers — at  the  risk,  which 
in  fact  amounts  to  nothing,  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  re- 
sult is,  then,  that  the  frailties  may  now  be  published  without 
the  least  danger  to  the  libeller— and  nothing  worse  C(  lild  hap- 
pen were  the  law  charged  ;  for  the  utmost  evil  tj  the  party  in- 
jured would  only  be,  that  he  might  be  deterred  from  prosecut- 
ing* by  fear  ot  the  evidence  being  offered,  while  he  is  mr<r£ 
effectually  prevented  from  adopting  this  course,  as  the  law  now" 
stands,  by  the  admission  of  the  truth  which  a  prosecution  inw 
plies.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the  failings  al* 
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luded  to  are  of  so  private  a  nature  as  to  elude  proof;  and  he* 
who  had  maliciously  proclaimed  them,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
prove  them,  if  the  law  permitted  the  prosecutor  to  defy  him  $• 
so  that  the  change  would  only  operate  in  cases  of  a  less  delicate 
nature,  where  the  question  of  '  true  or  false'  is  more  decisive 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publication.  Nor  should  we 
lose  sight  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  exclusion  of 
thi?  question  in  all  prosecutions,  whether  for  publick  or  private 
libels.  The  defendant  cannot  prove  the  truth,  though  alt  be 
has  written  be  ever  so  true.  But  for  this  very  reason  he  is  per* 
mitted  to  hint,  to  insinuate,  to  fling  out,  that,  were  he  allow* 
ed,  he  could  show  this  or  that ;  to  remind  the  Jury  (in  a  private 
prosecution),  that  the  party  injured  might  have  brought  his  ao 
tion,  had  he  chose  to  ran  the  risk  of  a  justification  being  plead- 
ed ;  in  State  prosecutions,  to  enter  into  many  extraneous  dis- 
cussions, themselves  not  always  very  regular  or  very  innocent  i 
to  call,  and  often  with  success,  for  an  acauittal,  chiefly  because* 
of  this  defect  in  the  law, — and  all  this  without  die  least  warning: 
given  to  the  opposite  party.  What  is  the  consequence  i  Ex- 
actly that  which  always  follows  absurd  or  unjust  rigour  in  mat* 
ters  of  jurisprudence.  The  great  front  door  exposed  to  viewr 
being  shut,  irregular  unobserved  avenues  are  opened,  through' 
which  part  of  the  matters  intended  to  be  excluded  find  their 
way,  most  unfairly  for  ail  innocent  parties,  and  most  favourably 
for  the  guilty,  who  contrives  to  confound  his  case  with  theirs.— 
The  defence  of  the  man  who  has  written  nothing  but  the  truth- 
is  crippled ;  he  must  indirectly  allude  to  what  he  could  plainly 
prove.  The  character  of  the  prosecutor  is  hinted  away  by  insi** 
liuations,  which  he  can  neither  refute  by  evidence,  nor  put  down? 
by  a  broad  defiance  ? — the  man  who  has  written  a  falsehood,  is 
enabled  to  hint  as  significantly  as  if  be  had  told  the  truth  ;  and* 
has  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  believed  and  acquitted.  All  but 
the  calumniator  would  gain— the  person-  traduced  to  the  fuH  as- 
much  as  any  one — by  a  change  of  practice  which  should  ex* 
elude  those  indirect  methods  of  defence,  and  allow  nothing  to» 
be  brought  forward  but  strict  legal  evidence,  under  the  watch* 
iul  superintendence  of  the  court,  according  to  the  known  rules* 
of  law,  and  with  full  notice  to  the  party  whom  it  tended  to 
affect. 

But,  in  further  answer  to  this  objection,  let  ns  observe  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  libeller,  who  had  published  hi* 
neighbour's  private  frailties,  giving  proof  of  them  at  his  trial* 
supposing  them  to  admit  of  it, — would  not  the  Jury  regard  this 
as  any  thing  rather  than  a  defence  ?  We  are  now  dealing  with 
the  cose  fwdfr  Ae  otgectiou  supposes,  of  things  being  publish-- 
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cd,  in  which  the  community  has  no  sort  of  concern*  Tt  is  pos* 
stole,  tliat  the  giving  evidence  of  these  may  be  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  offence  of  proclaiming  them;  At  all  events,  it 
will  never  prevent  a  conviction.  Then  the  office  of  the  Jury  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  of  the  Judge  begins.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  evidence  adduced  would  be  forgotten  in  award- 
ing the  punishment ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  if  one 
libeller  proved  hardy  enough  to  attempt  such  a  defence,  hia 
sentence  would  deter  others  from  following  the  example.  In 
answer,  then,  to  the  objection,  we  say,  that  if  the  fear  of  his 
frailties  being  proved  in  court,  should  deter  the  injured  party 
from  proceeding,  he  would  only  be  in  the  same  predicament  in 
which  he  is  at  present ;  but  that,  if  he  ventured  to  prosecute* 
the  defendant  would  either  not  dare  to  give  the  evidence — or,  if 
he  did,  the  experiment  never  would  be  repeated. 

Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although,  by  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  truth  cannot  be  regularly  proved  at  the  trial,  it  may 
be  stated  in  mitigation  of  punishment  after  conviction.  This 
has  been  denied,  and  sometimes  the  Court  have  refused  to  con- 
sider the  question ;  very  naturally,  as  it  appears  to  Us ;  because 
nothing  more  inconvenient  or  irregular  can  be  imagined,  than 
audi  a  discussion  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  difficult,  than  to  discover  the  bounds  within  wbicn 
the  mention  of  the  topic  should  be  confined.  But,  that  some 
reference  to  it  must  be  allowed  in  this  stage,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  is  perfectly  manifest.  The  total  exclusion  of  it  would 
be  the  most  monstrous  injustice,  and  indeed  the  grossest  absur- 
dity. It  is  not  very  consistent  to  maintain,  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  story  should  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  which 
is  to  try  the  guilt  of  him  who  told  it : — but,  to  maintain  that  it 
should  go  for  nothing  in  meting  out  the  measure  of  his  punish- 
ment, is  too  glaring  an  absurdity  to  bear  being  stated  It  is 
possible  that  a  person  may  have  committed  an  offence,  in  pub- 
fishing  a  charge  against  another's  character,  though  the  state- 
ment M  true;  but  who  can  endure  the  assertion,  that  the  of- 
fence is  as  great*  in  this  case,  as  it  would  have  been  were  the 
whole  a  fiction  of  his  malicious  and  false  heart,  and  deserves 
the  same  punishment  ?  Therefore,  no  court  ever  can  main- 
tain, that  in  considering  the  sentence  for  a  libel,  the  question 
of  •  trite  or  false '  is  still  to  be  kept  out  of  view.  Then,  how 
1%  the  defendant  to  proceed  ?  He  must  (as  is  the  practice) 
state  the  truth  by  affidavit;  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to 
add  the  affidavits  of  others ;  and  the  prosecutor  may  be  allow- 
ed time  to  answer  those  affidavits.     Here,  then,  is  an  issue 
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tried  without  a  Jury ;  without  cross-examination  ;  without  the 

Eersonal  presence  of  the  witnesses;  without  any  regular  point 
eing  announced,  to  which  the  evidence  is  to  be  applied  ;  with- 
out the  operation  of  that  rule,  which  forbids  a  man  to  swear  in 
his  own  cause:  The  defendant  is  infinitely  hampered  by  the 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  limits  which  practice  has  traced 
for  the  inquiry;  and  the  prosecutor,  who  is  not  allowed  to  defy 
the  regular  investigation  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  re- 
tires from  his  proceeding,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  chang- 
ed the  affirmation  of  his  traducer  into  an  affidavit,  and  put  the 
libel  upon  the  files  of  the  Court. 

The  last  observatiou  which  we  shall  offer,  in  answer  to  this 
objection,  and  it  applies  to  others  also,  is,  that  tho^e  who  urge 
it,  confine  their  attention  to  the  few  cases,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  greater  number — to  the  instances  in  which  the  prose* 
cutor  is  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  instead  of  those 
which  at  least  merit  equal  favour,  where  the  charge  is  false-, 
and  the  prosecutor  has  nothing  to  tear  from  defying  his  ca- 
lumniator. Even  if  all  that  we  have  disproved  were  admitted, 
and  we  were  to  grant  that  the  objection  has  as  much  weight  as 
those  who  state  it  can  pretend,  still  it  applies  only  to  a  small 
number  of  cases,  viz.  those  of  a  libel  founded  in  truth,  and 
which  the  objt  ct  of  it  wishes  to  proceed  against.  Surely  it 
would  be  mrst  preposterous  to  a' low  so  much  importance  to  these 
cases,  and  to  show  them  so  much  favour,  as  to  make  them  the 
guide  for  the  law  in  all  cases;  to  deprive  the  man  who  is  false- 
ly traduced,  of  the  only  means  of  at  once  clearing  his  charac- 
ter, and  bringing  his  calumniator  to  justice,  in  order  to  enable 
one,  who  is,  perhaps  unjustifiably,  but  stili  not  s&  unjustifiably 
defamed,  to  prosecute  the  author  of  a  true,  but  criminal  publi- 
cation. In  no  other  instance  does  the  law  proceed  upon  such 
a  principle;  it  looks  to  the  great  bulk  of  cases  ;  and  disregards 
even  serious  inconvenience  in  a  few  instances,  more  especially 
if  these  are,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  less  deserving  of  a  fa- 
vourable consideration. 

5.  It  is  urged  as  a  further  reason  against  the  proposed  rule, 
that  it  would  enable  two  parties,  in  the  trial  of  a  question  relate 
ing  to  themselves  only,  to  bring  into  discussion,  by  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  conduct  and  character  of  a  third  person,  ^ 
who  has  no  concern  in  the  cause,  and  no  means  of  defending"  *x 
himself.  This  objection  has  one  thing  in  comttym  with  almost 
nil  the  others  which  we  have  examined  ;  it  supposes,  that  the- 
fault  imputed  to  the  new  law  was  never  heard  of  under  the  esta- 
blished system.  Nqw,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  very 
same  in  convenience  may  occur  i  oay,  it  dpes  happen  very  frc- 
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qeently.  It  may  occur  in  every  case  of  a  libel  against  two  or 
more  persons,  importing  some  joint  offence,  or  holding  them  up 
to  ridicule  for  gome  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  were  encaged 
together ;  it  mu>t  happen  m  every  such  case,  where  any  one  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  libel  does  not  chuse  to  bring  his 
action,  and  any  of  the  others  sues,  provided  there  be  a  justifica- 
tion pleaded.  Thus,  if  the  libel  represents  a  woman  to  have 
teen  seduced,  and  the  father  or  husband  brings  his  action,  the 
conduct  of  the  alleged  seducer  is  put  in  issue  by  a  plea  of  justi- 
fication, although  he  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the  proceed- 
ing. In  like  manner,  of  a  conspiracy — and  so  of  numberless 
cases  which  might  be  pu;t,  all  extremely  likely  to  occur,  of  ridi- 
cule cast  upon  associates  in  some  common  enlerpnze.  But  let 
us  examine  the  objection  by  its  own  merit*.  It  supposes  the 
Crown,  or  a  parly  having  no  concern  in  the  libel,  to  prosecute* 
If  a  person  not  at  all  alluded  to  in  a  composition,  chases  to  pre* 
fer  a  bill  of  indictment,  although  strictly  speaking  he  may,  yet 
is  there  the  least  chance  of  the  Grand  Jury  finding  it  ?  Must  not 
the  prosecutor  appear  to  be  examined  ;  and  would  not  the  ab- 
sence of  the  party  defamed,  and  the  interference  of  a  stranger  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  any  Grand  Jury  throwing  out  the  bill  ? 
Or,  if  it  were  by  any  accident  found,  how  far  would  the  Potty 
Jury  suffer  the  trial  of  such  an  indictment  to  proceed  ?  Would 
they  ever  call  upon  the  defendant  for  his  case  ?  Indeed,  with- 
out manifest  collusion  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant, 
in  order  to  run  down  a  third  party,  the  attempt  is  not  likely  to 
be  made ;  and  it  would  then  be  made  at  a  very  great  ri*k  of  a 
subsequent  prosecution,  without  any  collusion,  for  a  conspiracy* 
No  such  proceeding  could  ever  take  place  by  criminal  informa- 
tion ;  for  the  court  only  grant  it  upon  affidavit  of  the  party  de- 
famed* Then,  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  conceivable,  is  by  ex 
officio  information.  But,  to  suppose  the  Government,  or  its  re- 
sponsible members,  that  is,  in  this  instance,  the  Law-officers  of 
the  Crown,  base  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  such  a 
proceeding,  is  the  height  of  extravagance.  No  instance  can  be 
found  of  the  ex  officio  privilege  ever  being  employed  to  prosecute 
private  libels ;  and  if  it  were,  the  court  which  tried  the  cause 
would  assuredly  never  call  upon  the  defendant,  but  acquit,  upon 
the  bare  circumstance  of  the  person  defamed  by  the  libel  not 
being  called  as  a  witness.  We  have  shown,  that  the  same  in- 
convenience which  the  objection  supposes,  may  happen  at  pre- 
sent;  but  a  worse  inconvenience  of  the  same  kind  really  arises 
oyt  *f  the  law  excluding  direct  evidence  as  to  the  truth.  A  de- 
fendant now  launches  his  insinuations  in  all  directions;  he  is 
tied  down  to  no  particular  time  of  proof  5  he  hints  and  supposes 
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and  declaims,  not  merely  against  the  prosecutor,  but  every  person  * 
connected  with  him ;  and  when  the  libel  ia  of  a  public  nature, 
instead  of  the  rule  of  law  tending  to  prevent  discussions  of  pub- 
lick  measures  in  courts  of  justice,  the  regular  plan  of  defence  is 
9  political  dissertation,  or  more  generally  an  invective,  upon  the 
text  of  the  composition  under  prosecution ;  more  skilfully  couch- 
ed, perhaps,  but  much  more  inflammatory  in  it*  tendency;  and 
published  to  all  the  world  with  the  authority  of  distinguished 
names,  with  something  of  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, instead  of  being  circulated  among  a  few,  as  the  writing  of 
{in  obscure  or  unknown  individual. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  objections  that  have  ever 
been  urged,  or  that  we  can  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  made  a- 
gainst  the  proposed  change  in  the  law,  respecting  the  evidence 
fef  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  libel,  we  conceive  that  we 
have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  nothing  of  the  least  weight  can  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance  for  an  instant  the  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption. — Let  us  now  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
the  other  defects  in  the  law  of  libel,  which,  though  very  con- 
siderable, will  not  detain  us  long,  because  many  of  the  views  ap- 
plicable to  them  have  already  been  unfolded. 

The  injustice  of  making  a  master  criminally  responsible  for 
the  act  of  his  servant,  without  the  least  evidence  of  his  privacy, 
is  obvious.  It  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  our  jurisprudence 
in  all  other  cases :  But  this  is  not  all j  the  act  of  the  servant  ia 
not  mudeprimd  facie  evidence  of  bis  master's  privacy  and  guilty 
it  is  at  once  conclusive,  and  no  proof  to  rebut  it  is  allowed. 
Thus,  if  a  libe(  is  published  in  a  man's  shop,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  show  that  he  was  in  America  all  the  time,  and.  up  to  filing  of 
the  information.  The  late  celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  a  political  pamphlet  of  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the  arguments  of  the  Right  Reve- 
rend author  for  a  reply,  the  Government  prosecuted  the  book- 
seller, who  being  accustomed  to  print  Mr  Wakefield's  classical 
works,  had  conceived  that  it  was  a  tract  upon  some  subject  of 
Philology,  and  only  learnt  the  nature  of  its  contents  by  the  no- 
tice of  the  prosecution.  He  was  convicted.  A  printer  was 
more  recently  tried  for  a  paper  published  at  his  office,  while  he 
was  in  a  distant  gaol,  suffering  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  a  for- 
mer libel.  Contrary  to  the  clear  rules  of  law,  the  jury  acquitted 
him.  Having  upon  a  former  occasion  amply  discussed}  this 
1>ranch  of  the 'Subject,  *  we  shall  only  at  present  observe,  that 
(he  arguments  respecting  the  question  '  true  or  false, '  apply  in 

— ~  i  »— » — . — — — — ^— — »— «^— — ^— — — — 

•  See  £4.  R*£ftt4p«  1812. 
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■their  full  force  to  this  question  of  privacy ;  sod  that  although  it 
-may  not  be  adviseable  to  make  the  prosecutor  prove  the  know, 
-ledge  of  the  defendant,  yet  he  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  that  the  publication  was  without  his  privacy.  And 
this  proof  should,  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of  malice  or  in- 
■nocence,  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jury.    ■ 

We  have  already  seen  how  little  protection  is  afforded  to  pri- 
vate character  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  one  important 
-particular.  The  Government  is  always  wall  defended.  By  a 
most  false  and  pernicious  personification,  it  is  likened  to  on  in- 
■dividual,  and  endowed  with  character  and  feelings.  Every  sup- 
posed outrage  to  these  is  severely  visited ;  and  they  who  aloae 
«an  be  injured  in  their  feelings — whose  reputation  is  of  any  va- 
lue to  them,  in  reality  are  left  almost  defenceless.  But  the  same 
injustice  and  inconsistency  pervades  the  other  branches  of  the 
2-ibel  law.  A  distinction  of  the  most  absurd  kind  is  taken  be- 
tween written  and  spoken  slander,  as  if  the  same  publicity  might 
not  be  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  same  injury  done  to  character 
by  its  dissemination ;  as  if,  indeed,  written  slander  did  not  oper- 
ate against  character,  «;hiefly  by  becoming  in  its  course  spoken 
slander.  What  .can  be  snore  absurd,  than  to  say  that  no  of- 
fence is  committed  by  the  most  false  and  calumnious  charges 
that  malignity. can  devise,  provided  they  are  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ?  There  is  one  tiling,  if  k  be  possible,  yat  more  absurd.; 
and  it  is  the  other  distinction  of  the  law,  that  the  same  charges, 
which,  if  spoken,  are  not  even  actionable,  may  change  their  na- 
ture, and  become  so  by 'being  written  down  upon  paper.  *  We 
shall  not  go  through  any  of  the  old  learning  upon  these  subtle- 
ties, because  much  of  it  is  now  exploded,  and  many  nice  dif- 
ferences are  overlooked,  in  spite  of  ancient  and  venerable  names. f 


"  Some  doubt  having  arisen  upon  this  point,  it  was  argued  and 
considered  at  great  length  before  the  Judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  upon  a  writ  of  Error,  -in  the  case  of  Tfuzrley  v.  Kelfy, 
laid  solemnly  down  as  in  the  text  $ 
field,  C.  J.)  who  delivered  the  judg- 
ed the  distinction  not  been  banded 
dged  .cases,  they  never  should  have 

x  the  unlearned  reader.  To  accuse 
raring, '  is  not  actionable  ;  to  accuse 
Blah,  *.  Rep.  15.  '  H.  seeks. my  life 
flat  v.  Yeomtnu,  id.  Hi.  *  A  is  an 
xecute  the  will ;  and  is  corrupt,  and 
;  Bridley's  rase,  ib.  *  A  is  detected 
Vsnver  v.  Carriden,  ib.     '  A  gave  hie 
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But  U  is  still  undoubted  law,  that  a  mini's  character  may  ha 
falsely  attacked  in  llie  tenderest  point  before  thousands  nf  hear- 
ers every  day  for  a  year :  He  may  be  called  a  coward,  with  all  tho 
details;  a  liar;  a  swindler;  a  knave;  and  there  is  no  remedy 
by  action :  But  if  he  is  called  a  libeller,  or  if  the  slightest  indict- 
able offence  is  imputed  to  him,  he  has  his  action.  So,  if  the 
least  charge  of  any  sort  is  written  against  him,  and  shown  to  a 
single  person,  he  has  his  action.  To  proclaim  in  a  public  thea- 
tre, every  night  for  a  month,  that  a  female  of  pure  fame  and 
high  rank  has  been  criminally  connected  with  twenty  men,  and 
to  give  all  the  details  of  these  fabricated  amours,  gives  no  right 
of  action  by  our  law  ;  nor  is  it  an  offence  in  any  way  cogniz- 
able. But  to  write  in  a  private  letter,  that  she  behaved  ridi- 
culously upon  any  occasion,  is  both  punishable  as  a  crime, 
and  entitles  her  to  damages  in  a  civil  action.  No  argument  can 
reconcile  the  mind  to  such  monsir.  us  deviations  from  common 
sense;  no  reference  to  general  principles  of  classification  can 
make  ua  overlook  such  prodigious  inconsistencies.  Let  it  be 
observed  too,  that  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  Government 
is  protected  while  the  individual  is  lei't  defenceless.  Seditious 
words  may  be  prosecuted  criminally,  though  not  reduced  to 
writing,  and  though  they  impute  no  impeachable  offence  to  the 
rulers  of  the  State.  That  which  it  would  be  a  libel  to  write  a- 
gainst  the  Government,  it  is  sedition  to  speak;  and  the  cha- 
racter or  feelings  of  an  ideal  personage  are  protected  from  the 
slightest  breath  of  censure,  while  the  delicate  fame  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  tarnished,  and  his  most  tender  feelings  racked 
with  impunity.  Under  this  head,  we  may  remark  the  injustice 
of  allowing  the  truth  to  be  pleaded  in  all  cases  of  private  de- 
famation, whether  by  words  or  by  writing,  as  a  qualification. 
There  are  many  charges  against  a  man  undoubtedly,  for  ut- 
tering which,  if  true,   he  has  no  right  to  recover  damages; 

champion  counsel  to  kill  me  and  jty, '  not  actionable  j  Eaton  v.  Allen, 
ill.  '  A  did  burn  my  barn  with  /lis  own  hands, '  not  actionable,  unless 
the  barn  was  pait  ul'  the  dwelling,  or  full  of  corn  ;  Barham't  case, 
4.  Rep.  IS.  '  Thou  art  a  thief,  and  hast  robbed  my  orchard  and  hep 
ground. '  not,  actionable ;  Dobbins  v.  Franklin,  43.  Eliz-  '  A  de- 
li vnreiijulse  evidence  and  untruth  in  an  answer  in  Chancery, '  nut  ac- 
tionable ;  1.  Roll.  ab.  TO — 3  Inst.  167-  '  You  are  a  swindler,'  not 
actionable  ;  SaviUe  v.  Jardine,  2.  //.  B.  534.  Bui  '  Thou  art  a  bos. 
tard,'  actionable,  because  it  tends  to  disherison;  Br.nniite.rs  case, 
25.  Eliz.  '  Thou  art  a  bankrupt  knave, '  actionable ;  Milton's  case, 
Sf  1.  Roll.  61.  50.  &  Sunb.  '  A  has  a  lease  of  certain  lands,  of 
which  B  was  going  to  give  a  lease  to  C, '  actionable ;  Gerard's  ease. 
4.  Rep.  18.  ■' 
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bat  tbcre  also  are  many  attacks  upon  his  character  and  feelings, 
which  no  one  has  any  right  to  make,  although  founded  in  facts. 
We  have  already  given  examples  of  these.     If  an  individual  in 

1>rivate  life  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  failing*  in  which  the  pub- 
ick  has  no  concern,  or  merely,  as  may  easily  happen,  by  pro* 
claiming  his  secret  proceedings,  whether  culpable  or  not,  he 
ought  unquestionably  to  have  his  action,  and  the  defendant 
should  only  be  allowed  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence— a  species 
of  defence  which,  in  the  class  of  cases  we  are  alluding  to,  would 
generally  be  found  to  increase,  instead  of  mitigating  the  damag- 
es. Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude,  that  the  legal  distinction 
between  words  and  libel  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  defamation, 
whether  written  or  verbal,  should  be  punishable  as  an  offence 
against  character ;  that  it  should  be  actionable  generally,  and 
without  regard  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  charge  which  it 
conveys ;  and  that,  in  all  actions  for  defamation,  the  defendant 
should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth,  upon  due  no- 
tice to  the  plaintiff*,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  plead  it  in 
justification  $  to  that  it  may  go  to  the  Jury  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  operate  either  as  an  answer  to  the 
action,  or  in  mitigation  of  damages,  or  in  aggravation,  as  the 
Jury  shall  think  fit. 

Hitherto,  our  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  law  as  it 
regards  the  substance  of  the  wrong,  whether  private  or  publick, 
and  not  to  the  regulations  touching  the  mode  of  trial.  But  the 
extraordinary  privileges  of  the  Crown  in  trials  for  libel  or  sedi- 
tious words,  nekt  demand  our  attention.  These  privileges,  in- 
deed, are  not  peculiar  to  Government  prosecutions  for  this  of- 
fence ;  but  we  have  only  at  present  to  consider  them  in  Conne- 
xion with  such  proceedings,  where  chiefly  they  are  productive 
of  mischief.  They  consist  of  the  power  to  put  any  one  upon  his 
trial  without  die  intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury,  and  without 
hearing  him  in  his  own  behalf,  *  or  indeed  giving  him  notice 
that  there  is  such  a  proceeding  in  contemplation,  and  the  right 
of  reply,  though  the  defendant  should  have  given  no  evidence 
whatever. 

The  ex  officio  power  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  defend- 
ed upon  the  grounds  of  State  necessity.  It  i»  alleged,  that  cer- 
tain libels  are  of  a  nature  so  dangerous  to  the  bafety  of  the 
realm,  that  a  more  prempt  visitation  of  justice  is  required  than 
the  forms  in  ordinary  cases  permit.     But  this  reason  is  so  con- 


*  Instances  are  to  be  found  (but  now  only  in  Ireland)  of  the  An 
torney -general  calling  on  a  party  to  show  cause,  before  him,  why  an 
fafejmation  should  not  be  filed  by  hiui. 
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trary  to  all  the  known  facts,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  founded  in  bad  faith.  For,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  .a  few  libels  of  peculiar  malignity,  every  prosecution  for 
this  offence*  conducted  by  the  Government,  is,  without  any  ex* 
xjeption,  commenced  in  this  way.  Then,  what  sort  of  danger 
must  it  be,  which,  in  London,  (the  principal  scene  of  such  pro- 
secutions), requires  a  more  speedy  antidote  than  the  Assises  neld 
tcight  times  a  year  afford  by  indictment,  not  to  mention  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  to  the  Court  during  term-time  ?  Again, 
as  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  prosecutions  by  information  ex  officio 
are  quite  as  slowly  carried  on  as  any  others  ?  We  defy  any  in- 
stance to  be  produced,  in  which  a  day  wag,  in  point  of  fact, 
saved  by  this  power,  dating  from  the  publication  of  the  libel ; 
and  we  could  name  many  in  which  the  Crown,  by  not  praying 
a  tales,  delayed  the  trial  purposely ;  two,  in  particular,  of  a  pe- 
culiarly aggravated  natare,  and  requiring,  if  any  could  be  sup* 
posed  to  require,  speedy  prosecution.  But  after  all,  is  not  this 
idea  of  speedy  prosecution  being  necessary  to  prevent  danger  to 
the  peace,  a  mere  phantom  i  How  can  it  operate  in  this  way  ? 
The  danger,  if  urgent,  must  .have  proved  fatal  long  before  the 
•example  of  the  punishment  can  operate;  for  six  months  must 
at  least  elapse  before  that  can  be  inflicted.  And  why  is  suck 
expedition  required  in  this  one  case  of  libel  alone?  Is  rebellion 
41  less  urgent  danger?  Yet  no  prosecution  for  treason  is  com- 
menced by  <x  officio  information ;  on  the  contrary,  the  law 
throws  round  the  person  accused  of  it  the  fence  of  much  extra- 
ordinary delay.  Indeed,  even  they  who  argue  for  the  power 
<upon  this  ground,  must  admit  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  the 
prosecutor  should  not  be  allowed  to  put  off  the  trial ;  and  yet 
at  is  notorious  that  he  has  this  power  indefinitely ;  that  he  can- 
sot  be  compelled  to  try  the  cause  ;f  and  that,  in  point  of  fact* 
many  informations  are  filed,  and  never  prosecuted  at  alL  Per- 
liaps,  however,  thefest  answer  to  the  argument,  and  that  which 
most  clearly  evinces  its  unfairness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  Revenue  offences  are  the  only  ones,  beside  libels,  that  are 

f  That  the  law  is  as  here  stated,  cannot  be  doubted ;  nor  has  $ny 
attempt  ever  been  made  in  practice  to  force  on  the  trial  of  an  *x 
officio  information.  The  enly  means  of  fixing  a  day  peremptorily 
for  the  trial,  is  by  applying  to  the  Court  to  have  a  trial  at  Bar,  which, 
of  course,  will  only  be  granted  in  cases  of  peculiar  importance* 
See  upon  the  point  generally,  Queen  v.  Banks,  2  SaUc.  652.  Rex  v^ 
Dydcr,  7.  T.  R.  661.  Rex  v.  Macleodt2  East.  202.  particularly  thi* 
Jast  case. — See  more,  as  to  Attorney-general's  discretionary  powej^ 
la  Rex  v.  Stratton,  Doug.  239, 
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ever  prosecuted  by  this  method.    The  plain  truth  then  is,  that 
the  Crown  is  fearful  of  Grand  Juries  throwing  out  the  bills.     Is 
this  apprehension  well  founded  ?     Observe  here  a  most  import- 
ant particular.     Grand  Juries  are  generally  composed  of  the 
same  individuals  who  compose  the  Special  Juries,  and  to  whom 
alone  the  Crown  ever  trusts  the  trial  of  a  libel.     Why,  then, 
should  not  the  same  men  find  the  bill,  who  are  thought  roost 
likely  to  find  the  verdict  ?    We  conceive  the  reason  to  be  plain* 
As  long  as  the  defendant  is  precluded  from  proving  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  a  Jury,  when  left  to  themselves,  will  be  slow  to 
put  him  on  his  trial ;  though,  very  possibly,  the  same  men,  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  Judge,  and  when  required  to  pronounce 
upon  a  man  already  on  his  trial,  may  feel  it  difficult  to  avoid 
convicting  him.     Were  such  proof  competent,  Grand  Juries 
would  be  less  prone  to  quash  the  proceeding  in  the  outset ;  and 
the  only  pretext  for  leaving  the  ex  officio  power  to  the  Crown 
would  be  done  away. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  this  prerogative  requires  no  proof. 
It  enables  the  Government  to  subject  every  obnoxious  writer  to 
ft  great  expense,  and  to  the  still  more  harassing  anxiety  of  a 
trial  hanging  over  his  head,'  without  the  power  ot  bringing  it  to 
a  determination.     That  the  prerogative  has  been  abused,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  attended  to  the  history  of  the  late  times. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  English  Teign  of  Terror,  when,  by  a 
cry  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  compliance  of  corrupt  or  frightened 
majorities,  the  ministers  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  not  satisfied  with  imprisoning  their  adversaries,  at- 
tempted to  take  their  lives.     In  those  times,  libel  was  not  the 
favourite  charge ;  it  was  much  too  mild  a  punishment  to  keep  a 
roan  in  anxiety  for  his  liberty,  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  distant 
gaol ;  stronger  measures  were  required,  and  the  experiment  of 
a  proscription  was  almost  begun.     But  we  refer  to  a  quieter  pe- 
riod ;  to  the  last  ten  years,  long  after  all  general  panic  had  sub- 
sided; when  no  mortal  pretended  that  the  monarchy  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  idea  of  a  French  party  had  become  as  ridiculous 
as  it  always  was  groundless.    The  ex  officio  power  was,  during 
this  time,  exercised  as  a  mere  party,  engine,  to  keep  the  press 
in  order,  to  protect  weak  or  corrupt  servants  of  the  publick 
from  public  censure,  and  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  bigotted  or 
sour-tempered  individuals. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years  of  as  profound  internal  tran- 
quillity as  England  ever  enjoyed  since  the  Conquest,  no  less  than 
forty-two  informations  were  filed.  In  a  single  day,  above  twenty 
pojjticaJ  writers  w$re  placed  in  jeopardy.    At  one  time  above  half 
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the  public  papers  were  under  prosecution.     Informations  were 
filed  against  them  ;  they  were  subjected  to  serio  js  expense  ;  and 
no  one  was  ever  brought  10  trial.     The  proceeding*  were  not 
dropt,  but  suspended.      The  writers  continued   their  labours 
with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads.    They  went  on  expos- 
ing the  measures  of  the  Government  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
Crown  lawyers,  with  what  freedom  they  might,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    Many  of  them  have  been  serious'y  injured  5  none 
of  them  have  received  any  compensation  ;  and,  at  this  day, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  proceedings  being  re- 
vived against  them.     We  may  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  this  oppressive  privilege,  in  order  to  show  that 
it  is  a  grand  practical  evil.     The  only  information  filed  by  that 
eminently  learned  and  virtuous  person,    Sir  Arthur  Piggott, 
while  he  held  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  was  against  a  news- 
paper which  had  published  a  statement  full  of  malignity  and 
falsehood,  and  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  was  to  excite 
a  mutiny,  namely,  that  the  Government  was  about  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  in  ships  not  seaworthy.     The  printer  applied  to 
him  to  waive  proceedings,  and  offering  to  give  up  the  author* 
The  answer  was  that  which  is  always  given  in  such  cases,  that 
no  bargain  could  be  made;  but  that  he  might  give  up  the  au- 
thor, and  trust  to  the  candour  of  the  prosecutor,  in  case  the 
real  writer  was  found  to  have  been  named.     The  Attorney- 
general  went  out  of  office  with  his  friends.     A  new  ministry 
succeeded,  and  brought  their  own   Attorney  with  them.     To 
him  the  printer  renewed  his  application.     A  Nolle  Prosequi  was 
forthwith  entered ;  the  only  one,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever 
entered  in  such  a  case.     The  author  was  given  up ;  that  is,  a 
name  was  given  of  some  one  said  to  be  abroad,  and  who  never 
yet  has  been  heard  of;  and  no  further  proceedings  have  been 
had  in  the  matter.     The  facts  which  we  have  stated  were  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Lords  in   181  i,  and  in  the  Commons, 
both  then  and  last  Session,  without  any  contradiction.     The 
newspaper  was  the  Morning  Post,  notoriously  the  adherent  of 
the  ministry  which  showed  it  su;ii  favour*    The  other  instance  to 
which  we  shall  refer,  happened  in  1  MO.    A  paragraph  appeared  in 
a  Sunday  paper,  and  was  considered  libellous  by  the  Crown  law- 
yers.    Informations  were  filed  against  the  author  and  the  publish- 
er, and  another  against  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  which  had 
reprinted  it.     The  last  of  these  was  tried  first,  although  his  of- 
fence  was  evidently   much   smaller  than  that  of  the  original 
author  a*id  printer.     He  was  acquitted,  the  Judge  himself  di- 
recting the  Jury  most  favourably;  and  the  two  ether  informs 
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tions  which  stood  next  for  trial  were  never  further  proceed- 
ed in.  One  word  more  as  to  the  expense— the  power  of  fininar 
at  their  pleasure,  which  the  Crown  officers  possess  by  means  of 
this  prerogative.  It  was  stated  in  the  debates  to  amount  in  some 
cases  to  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  and  in  one  or  two  to  have 
been  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  statesmen  of  enlightened 
views  and  known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  have, 
at  different  times,  proposed  remedies  5  of  which  some  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  palliatives  than  cures.  Of  this  description 
would  be,  a  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  an  information 
should  be  in  force,  or  a  power  given  to  the  defendant  to  force 
on  his  trial.  The  former  is  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
only  oblige  the  Crown  to  file  a  new  information,  and  subject  the 
defendant  to  additional  expense;  the  latter  would  hardly  pro- 
duce any  practical  good  :  For,  in  how  few  cases  would  a  defen- 
dant venture  to  force  on  bis  trial,  when  uncertain  of  the  ulti- 
mate intentions  of  the  prose  utor  ?  To  compel  the  Crown  to 
pay  costs  when  an  inf  rmation  was  abandoned,  that  is,  after  a 
certain  time  had  elapsed  without  a  trial,  might  have  a  better 
effect;  but  it  would  only  remedy  a  small  part  oA*  the  mischief : 
And,  to  give  the  d<  fendaut  hi*  costs  upon  an  acquittal,  would  be 
thought  too  great  a  deviation  from  established  and  general  princi- 
ples; besides  that,  even  then,  a  targe  portion  of  the  evil  would  re- 
main without  a  palliative.  It  has  aUo  been  suggested,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary powi  r  should  not  be  exercised  in  term-time,  when  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  can  grant  the  information  ;  but  the  Crown 
would  then  casil)  pitch  upon  an  act  i4';  ublication  committed  in  the 
vacation,  not  to  mention  the  very  trifling  limitation  of  the  abuse 
which  Furh  an  exception  would  provide,  if  effectual  as  far  as 
it  is  intended  to  go.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  remedy  ; — and 
that  is,  the  entire  removd  of  the  evil,  by  taking  away  at  once 
this  extraordinary  power  from  the  Crown,  and  placing  libel  upon 
the  same  fooling  with  every  other  ( fK.nct ,  from  high  treason 
down  to  a  common  assault.  The  prosecution  of  these  in  prac- 
tice, is  left  to  the, ordinary  method,  by  indictment;  and  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  adopting  a  different  course  in  cases  of  libel. 
The  privilege  of  reply  ought  to  be  abolished  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  Crown  being  pre- 
ferred in  this  respect.  All  ordinary  prosecutions  by  indictment, 
except  for  high  treason,  are  conducted  without  it.  Why  should 
the  trial  of  libel  be  put  on  a  different  looting  from  that  of  mur- 
der or  robbery,-  or  any  of  the  various  misdemeanors  which  are 
prosecuted  by  bills  of  indictment  preferred  by  private  parties  ? 
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standing  such  evidence.  It  further  takes  away  the  distinction 
between  words  imputing  an  indictable  offence,  and  words  gene- 
rally defamatory,  declaring  both  to  be  actionable,  find  thus  re~ 
moving  jbo  the  distinction  in  this  respect  between  written  and 
spoken  slander.  Lastly,  it  prohibits  the  truth  of  the  statement 
from  being  pleaded  in  justification  to  an  action,  whether  for  li- 
bel or  for  words ;  bat  enables  the  defendant,  upon  due  notice  to* 
the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue,  and 
the  Jury  to  take  such  evidence  into  their  consideration,  but  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plain  tiflf  notwithstanding,  if  they  shaft 
think  fit.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  omitting  some 
matters  of  technical  arrangement ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  m 
die  opinions  maintained  above,  it  eomes  wkhin  the  description 
given  by  the  preamble,  and  may  be  deemed  a  measure  *  for  the 

*  more  effectually  securing  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  hath 

*  been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  Constitution  of  these  Realms* 

*  and  for  the  better  preventing  of  abuses  m  exercising  the  said 

*  liberty,  and  in  using  the  privilege  of  public  discussion,  which, 

*  of  undoubted  right,  belbngeth  to  the  subject. 9 

We  have  now  brought  this  inquiry  to  a  close  ;  and  we  cannot 
dismiss  it,  without  remarking,  that  after  all  the  arguments  which 
bave  been  offered,  there  is  one  short  method  or  reason  much 
more  likely  to  prove  successful  against  any  change  in  the  Jaw, 
bow  deeply  soever  it  may  have  its  foundations  in  sound  reason* 
It  is  a  change — an  innovation — and  that  is  enough.  And  yet 
changes,  innovations- in  the  law,  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence* 
aor  ever  objected  to  when  they  operate  against  the  liberty  of  the 
tress,  against  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people.  In  1799  a  new 
iw  was  passed,  to  oblige  all  printers  to  furnish  evidence  against 
themselves.  In  1808  a  power  was*  for  the  first  time,  given  to 
the  Crown  lawyers,  of  sending  to  prison,  or  holding  to  bail, 
sny  person  against  whom  an  information  was  filed.  In  1807, 
by  s  more  comprehensive  and  far  wiser  innovation,  the  whole 
system  of  civil  proceedings  in  Scotland  was  altered  by  one 
Bill;  and  in  1815,  Trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cases  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced,  with  a  new  tribunal  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1813,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  was  subverted,  and  a  new  court  and  a  new  great  officer 
of  justice  called  into  existence.  The  histor^of  the  Revenue 
is  die  story  of  inroads  upon  the  Trial  by  Jury,  of  new  powers 
conferred  upon  creatures  of  the  Crown,  of  innovations  upon 
die  old  common-law  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  established 

Cactice  of  criminal  jurisprudence.    The  political  annals  of  the 
X  twenty  gears  have  been  filled  with  novel  acts  of  legislation* 
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tampering  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changing  the  or- 
der of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  Even  where  no  tem- 
porary or  party  motive  has  prevailed,  the  judges  and  law-offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  have  not  been  idle  in  the  invention  of  crimes  ; 
and  one  statute,  passed  in  1803,  created  somewhere  about  a 
dozen  new  felonies,  while  it  converted  a  felony  into  a  misde- 
meanor. #  In  such  a  state  of  things,"  to  set  up  a  cry  about  in- 
novation, and  meet  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  a  measure, 
with  the  observation  that  it  is  a  change  of  the  former  law, 
teems  a  method  of  proceeding  hardly  consistent  with  good 
faith.  It  would  be  far  better  to  state  it  at  once  as  an  objection, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  lav,  is  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject ;  tends  to  promote  free  discussion,  and  to 
check  pnblick  abuses  ;  and  all  this  without  vesting  any  patron- 
age in  the  government,  by  the  creation  of  new  places,  or  con- 
ferring additional  powers  up  >n  the  Judges,  by  extending  their 
discretion.  This  objection  would  be  as  intelligible,  and  much 
more  consistent ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  an  honest  one.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  are  content  to  leave  the  reasonings  contained 
in  these  pages  to  the  decision  of  the  enlightcd  cultivators  of  ju- 
ridical science,  who  will  never  be  scared  by  a  mere  clamour; 
and  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  confident 
expectation,  that,  sooner  or  later,  these  reasonings  will  produce 
a  practical  effect. 


Art.  VII.  Introduzione  alia  Geologta,  di  Scipione  Breislak, 
Ammitiislratftre  ed  Ispctttrre  de'Nitri  e  delie  Putveri  del  Rtgn* 
W  Italia.     2  torn.  bvo.     Milano.     1811. 

"V)I7e  lately  laid  before  our  readers  a  short  analysts  of  the  ▼*• 
*  *     luable  work  of  M.  Brocchi  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the  A- 

*  There  have  been  instances  even  ot  changes  in  the  law^  of  libel, 
to  mnlce  it  somewhat  more  consonant  to  common  sense.  Thus,  the 
niceties  of  the  old  authorities  are  now  disregarded  ;  and  the  rule  of 
taking  every  thiug  *  in  miliorem  sensum  *  was  deservedly  put  down 
by  Lord  C.  King,  in  Rex  v.  Mathews,  9  St.  Tr.  710.  The  greatest 
change  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  however,  was  not  a*  very  great 
improvement,  namely,  allowing  the  truth  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  civil  notion.  Formerly,  as  appears  from  a  dictum  of  Lord  Hard* 
wicke  in  17  <5,  (in  Ilex  v.  Robarts,  B.  R.  Trin.  8  Geo.  2.).  the  truth 
could  only  be  given  in  mitigation  of  damages,  and  under  the  general 
issue; — the  method  proposed  at  present,  with  the  addition  of  a  notic* 
to  the  plaintiff. 
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pennines.  Since  tbat  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  take  up  the 
present  work,  written  by  another  man  of  science  of  the  same 
country  ;  who,  while  he  differs  greatly  from  M.  Brocchi  in  the 
tenor  of  his  theoretical  opinions,  is  equally  commendable  for  the 
zeal  and  industry  which  he  has  uniformly  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  science.  In  the  7th  Number  of  our  Journal,  we  re- 
viewed a  forrrier  work  by  M.  Breislak,  entitled,  •  Voyage  Pty* 
€  sique  et  Lithnlogique  dans  la  Campanie ;  *  and,  on  the  whole, 
found  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  accurate  and  scien- 
tific information  he  afforded  us,  as  to  the  volcanic  mineralogy  of 
that  remarkable  region*  Since  this  period,  we  have  in  a  great 
degree  lost  sight  of  his  labours;  and  we  now  hail  him  as  a 
friend,  reappearing  after  a  long  absence.  It  is  true,  indeed*, 
that  the  volumes  before  us  were  published  in  Italy  five  years 
ago,  and  that  a  French  translation  of  them,  by  M.  Bernard, 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1813 ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have 
received  the  original  Italian  work  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  yet 
but  very  partially  known  to  the  scientific  men  of  this  country. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  in  modern  Italy,  is 
only  just  beginning  to  revive  amongst  us,  after  the  long  and 
sullen  period  of  war  tbat  has  recently  come  to  an  end.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  received  from  that  fine  country 
little  more  than  the  bulletins  of  battles  and  sieges ;  and  the  ra- 
pidly changing  history  of  dynasties  and  governments  overthrown 
or  restored.  Even  these,  too,  have  generally  reached  us  through 
the  medium  of  France j  and  the  Italians  have  not  even  been  al- 
lowed to  convey  to  posterity  the  narrative  of  the  events  which 
have  agitated  their  native  land.     Almost  all  the  notices  we  have 

Erocured  during  this  interval,  as  to  the  state  of  science  in  Italy, 
ave  come  to  us  through  the  same  channel ;  and  but  for  the  oc- 
casional labours  of  a  zealous  academician,  or  the  more  splendid 
results  which  attended  these  researches  in  the  new  science  of 
Voltaic  electricity,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  such 
knowledge  was  verging  to  extinction,  in  the  country  which  once 
produced  a  Galileo.  The  singular  interest  which  was  excit- 
ed by  the  publication  of  Eustace's  Travels,  was  in  some  degree 
a  proof  of  the  long  previous  interruption  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Italy.  For  though  the  work  of  that  excel- 
lent and  lamented  man  certainly  contains  many  marks  of  true 
taste  and  amiable  feeling,  a  part  of  its  success  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  novelty  of  the  subject  at  the  time,  and  to  the  avidity 
with  which,  after  our  long  separation  from  them,  we  turned 
again  to  the  glowing  pictures  of  Italy — of  her  scenery,  ruins, 
and  works  of  art — of  her  population,  manners,  and  literature* 
tou  xxvii.  no.  53.  K 
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.  The  course  of  events  has  at  length  allowed  us-  to  see  these 
things  with  our  own  eyes ;  and,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
tide  of  migration  has  been  setting  southwards,  with  a  force  pro- 
portioned  to  the  previous  restraint  The  English  have  long: 
been  peculiarly  the  nation  of  travellers;  and  to  the  causes  which 
formerly  gave  them  this  impulse,  have  recently  been  added 
others,  not  less  decided  in  their  influence.  The  motive  of  eco- 
nomy is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  one  that  belongs  espe- 
cially to  the  present  thne.  That  of  fashion  is  certainly  as  effec- 
tive as  it  used  to  be;  possibly  more  so  i — that  of  idleness  and  en* 
nui  embraces-perhaps  the  same  proportion  of  the  community  as. 
heretofore.  But  to  these  causes  we  think  we  may  fairly  add,  a 
greater  degree  of  information  in  English  society  at  large;  a  more 
active  andTenlightened  spirit  of  curiosity  f  and  a  taste  for  what 
is  beautfful  in  nature  and  arty  more  extensively  diffused  than  it 
Was  half  a  century  ago.  We  trust  that  we  are  not  carrying 
these  terms  of  panegyric  too  far ;  and  that  the  modern  race  of 
our  travellers  in  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  justify  the  ex- 
pectation we  have  formed,  and  which  we  now  venture  to  ex* 
press.  We  certainly  do  not  look  for  a  volume  of  new  disco- 
veries from  that  country  ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  told  by 
an  intelligent  observer,  of  what  relates  to  its  natural  history  ; 
(he  present  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  its  population ;  and 
the  influence  which  recent  events  have  had  in  changing  or  mo- 
difying their  condition.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  any  work 
which  might  accomplish  these  objects ;  and  we  are  quite  certain, 
that  there  are  many  among  our  travelled  countrymen  perfectly 
qualified  to  produce  it* 

But  to  return  to  the  work  Before  us. — We  learn  from  the 
title-page,  that  at  the  tfme  of  its  publication  Breislak  was  resi- 
dent in  Milan,  as  director  of  the  public  manufactory  of  nitre 
for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     This  kingdom  now  exists  no  longer  ; 
but  the  Regno  Lombardo-Vencto  has  become  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  it,  in  the  most  modem  distribution  of  Italy  i  and  we  are 
well  satisfied  to  bear  that  the  Austrian  government,  to  which 
the  new  kingdom  appertains,  has  allowed  him  to  retain  the  si- 
tuation he  before  held  in  this  country.     We  confess  it  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  with  us,  that  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  should  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  it 
bad  acquired  during  the  last  twelve  years,  even  amidst  the  op-*" 
pressions  and  burdens  of  unceasing  wan     Rendered  the  seat  of" 
government  for  a  territory  peopled  by  six  millions  of  native  Ita- 
lians, and  receiving  the  impulse  of  new  national  institutions** 
and  of  great  public  works,  it  rose  above  the  calamities  of  the1 
time,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  the  great** 
ness  and  dignity  of  a  metropolis.    It  would  seem  that  scieuo*^ 
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more  especially)  was  beginning  to  derive  encouragement  from 
the  aids  afforded  to  it  j  and  the  information  we  have  collected 
from  recent  travellers  in  this  part  o£,  Italy  convinces  us,  that  it 
was  here  we  were  to  look  for  the  serious  revival  of  such  studies 
among  the  Italians.  The  names  of  Volta,  Moscati,  Oriani, 
Cessans,  Breialak,  Brocchi,  Pint}  Rasori,  with  several  others 
which  have  reached  m  by  report,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  Milan,  and  in  the  department  of  science 
alone.  Two  excellent  observatories,  three  rich  and  extensive, 
mmeralocical  collections,  (one  the  property  of  Breislak  him- 
self), a  school  of  mines,  an  academy,  together  with  several  other 
scientific  institutions,  gave  impulse  and  vigour  to  the  progress 
of  these  pursuits.  New  periodica]  works  were  set  on  foot;"  and 
the  constant  intercourse  with  France  afforded  facilities  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  savans  of  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  true* 
that  these  circumstances,  were  not  exclusively  the  creation  of 
the  period  to  which  we  hare  referred  ;  but  they  certainly  de- 
rived a  new  character  from  the  political  state  of  Lombardy  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  held  out  a  fairer  augury  than  heretofore,  of 
the  advancement  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Italian  people. 

We  cannot  venture,  from  our  present  information,  to  speak 
very  decidedly  as  to  the  effects  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  north! 
of  Italy,  on  the  condition  of  things  just  described.  We  feel  our- 
selves compelled,  however,  to  surmise  unfavourably  on  the  subject. 
The  changes  made  have  all  been  such"  as  to  impair  the  unity  ol  na- 
tional character,  which  was  rapidly  growing  among  this  people. 
The  title  of  kingdom,  indeed,  is  preserved  ;  but  its  boundaries 
are  contracted  on  every  side,  and  scarcely  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  people  are  now  placed  under  the  shelter  of  this  name. 
In  all  that  concerns  the  interna)  government,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  we  understand  that  the  infldence  of  the  na- 
tive population  is  diminished ;  and  the  fetters  of  a  provincial 


'  We  have  received  the  names,  of  the  following  periodical  worfetj 
in  their  characters*  which  belong  par. 
'• 

cientifici  e  Letterarie: 
lenca  Universale. 
1  edico-Chirurgtca  di  Parma, 
niera- 

ledica  d'  Emulazio'ne. .. 

eta  Istoriche,  Letterarie,  Critiche,  £ei 

na  Giornalo  dl  Letteratura,  Scieoi*, 
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system  imposed  again  upon  those,  who  had,  or  fancied  they 
had,  acquired  some  degree  of  national  independence.  Names, 
loo,  have  a  sovereign  influence,  not  only  with  individuals,  hut 
with  communities  of  people.  The  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy 
acted  as  a  talisman  on  Italian  feelings  :  that  of  the  '  Lombard- 
Venetian  kingdom  '  is  a  poor  and  paltry  coinage,  which  will 
scarcely  pass  into  the  currency  of  language;  and,  if  it  excite  any 
reelings  or  remembrances  at  all,  roust  obviously  lead  to  those 
which  are  hostile  to  the  present  system  of  things. 

We  must  again,  however,  recal  ourselves  from  this  digrea- 
■aion,  to  the  work  of  M.  Breislak.  The  geological  question  be- 
tween the  advocates  for  fire  and  water,  which  has  excited,  and 
continues  to  excite  so  much  active  controversy  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  has  been  carried  into  Italy  also ;  and  our 
■author  may  be  considered  as  the  most  zealous  champion  of  the 
Plutonic  cause  in  the  latter  country.  His  researches  have  led 
him  through  various  districts  of  volcanic  country  ;  and  not  on- 
ly his  opinions,  but  his  manner  of  controversy  also,  appears  to- 
have  taken  something. of  its  character  from  this  source.  Even 
in  the  preface  to  his  work,  he  commences  his  attack  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  doctrine  of  Werner,  hi  terms  which  may  not  perhaps 
he  deemed  perfectly  courteous  by  the  advocates  of  the  school  of 
.Freyberg. 

.  *  Alcuni  principi  assai  vaghr  ed  incerti  di  quella  scuola,  molte 
Mec  indeterminate,  come  lo  e  il  p  n  nteno,  il  pocn  O  imllo,  una 
nomeoclatura  misteriossr  priva  d'ogni  significato  ragionevole,  quail- 
to  at pt a  alia  pronunzia,  altrettanto  difficile  aritenersi  dalla  memoria, 
molte  decision!  assotute,  appoggiate  solo  all'autorito,  mancanti  d'ar- 
goinenti  valid:,  e  fondate  al  piii  supra  qualche  otservazione  isolata, 
contradetta  da  altre  moltissime  che  si  dissimulano,  funnano  us  cor- 
po  di  dottrina  che  sembw  fatto  per  allontanare  daJlo  studio  delta 
geologia  nuelli  che  atnarto  di  rag  ion  ire.  Questia  dottrina,  propagala 
ila  cento  penne,  altre  buone  ed  altre  cattive,  e  gia  penetrata  m 
Fran cio  ed  in  Inghil terra,  ed  ora  cerca  d'insinuarsi  ancora  in  fta- 
■lilt,  E  necessario  dunque  che  gl'Italiani  siuno  prevenuti  ond'essere 
guajilinghi  a  cauti  «opra  la  medeeima,  e  che  si  avvezzino  a  rico- 
noscere  cid  che  v'  i;  di  buono,  che  certamente  e  molto,  nella  niine- 
ralogia  ed  anche  nella  geolbgia  di  osservazione,  abbandonando  per  a 
cid  che  v'  i:  Ui  stranu  e  di  assurdo  nella  parte  swtematica.  * 

While  admitting,  in  part,  the  justice  of  many  of  these  cx- 
t  the  seriously  moral  tone 
countrymen  against  the 
:ognosy,  which  is  seeking* 
e  are  obliged  too  to  re- 
:o  contradict  the  tenuis  of 
ed  cause  of  fire,  he  very 
in  the  title  of  his  work. 
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Mid  appears  aa  the  devoted  advocate'  of  one  dotttine,  rather 
than  a*  the  impartial  instructor  in  both.  Professing  to  be  an 
elementary  book  on  Geology,  it  is  certainly  too  controversial 
throughout  j  and,  while  we  readily  admit  the  advantage  of  theo- 
retical discussions  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  knowledge,  we 
must  object  to  the  idea  of  trammeling  the  young  inquirer  in 
science,  by  giving  him  that  devotion  to  theory,  which  may  im- 
pede the  free  progress  of  his  opinions,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
researches  into  nature. 

In  recommending  the  study  of  Geology  to  the  youth  of  Italy, 
M.  Breislak  notices  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  that  this 
country  furnishes  little  that  is  interesting  to  rain  era  logical  ob- 
servation— except  in  those  districts  which  have  been  subject  to 
volcanic  agency.     We  were  not  aware  that  such  an  opinion  had 
ever  been  stated ;  but  if  it  has,  we  agree  with  our  author  in 
thinking  the  refutation  a  very  easy  one.     It  is  true,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  is  composed  of  calcareous 
lock,  very  uniform  in  its  characters :  but,  even  here,  there  are 
abundant  sources  of  interest  in  the  organic  fossil  remains,  both 
marine  and  terrestrial,  which  these  mountains  afford ;  in  the 
bituminous  substances  they  contain  ;  and  in  the  fossil  bones  of 
the  great  quadrupeds,  discovered  in  the  vallies  or  plains  which 
lie  at  their  feet.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  each  extremity 
■of  the  chain  consists,  in  great  part,  of- primitive  rocks;  and  that 
the  northern  or  Ligurian  portion,  forming  the  magnificent  coast 
of  the  Genoese  States,  is  more  especially  interesting  in  its  pri- 
mitive slate  rocks ;  in  the  marbk-s  and  serpentine,  connected 
with  these  *  and  in  the  detached  formations  of  conglomerate, 
nutgnesian  limestone,  coal,  and  other  secondary  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  same  district.     The  work  of  M.  Brocchi,  and  two 
.ve  seen  by  Professors  Viviani  and 
:Iy  indicate  how  much  room  there 
*.  f    Then,  again,  along  the  whole 
le  Alps,  declining  into  the  plain  of 
bserver  their  granites,  porphyries, 
the  lower  chains  of  the  Vtcentine 
hose  forms  of  basalt  and  porphyry 
the  idea  of  volcanic  origin.     If  the 
ly,  we  shall  greatly  strengthen  our 

de  la  ci-devant  Ligurie,  par  M.  Vivi- 
gica  della  Liguria,  futta  da  G.  Mojon. 
5  to  the  Memoir  of  Professor  Viviani, 
in  a  large  work  on  the  Natural  His- 
He  possesses,  we  understand,  con* 
f  science,  particularly  in  the  departr 
ny. 
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proof  by  a  reference  to  the  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks,  the 
secondary  Ijjnestones,  the  solphur,  the  gypsum,  the  rock  salt, 
&c.  of  that  singolar  and  interesting  island. 

M.  Breislak  divides  his  work  into  Nine  chapters ;  and  we  shall 
guide  ourselves  by  this  arrangement,  in  tfce  remarks  we  have  to 
make  upon  it  $  the  more  so,  as  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to 
foHow  the  tram  of  theoretical  speculations,  in  which,  as  we  have 
said,  our  author  largely  indulges,  and  on  which  it  will  be  our 
principal  business  to  comment  The  First  Chapter  is  occupied 
by  some  considerations  on  the  primitive  state  of  the  globe.  In 
speaking  of  its  figure,  he  notices  the  opposite  hypotheses  of  geo* 
logists,  to  account  for  the  depression  at  the  pedes  of  thespbe*; 
roid ;  some  of  them,  as  De  Luc  and  Kirwan,  considering  that 
the  fluidity  necessary  for  the  assumption  of  this  figure,  was 
merely  superficial;  others,  among  whom  is  Dolomieu,  suppose 
ing  that  fluidity  at  one  time  existed  throughout  all  the  mass, 
and  that  the  interior  is  still  permanently  in  tnis  condition,  and 
only  enveloped  by  the  solid  crust  on  which  we  dwell  The 
Remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  by  some  general  remarks, 
possessing  little  novelty,  on  the  agency  of  heat  and  water  upon 
solid  substances;  and  by  the  discussion  of  another  topic  of 
great  importance  in  the  outset  of  Geology,  viz.  the  physical 
.conditions  necessary  to  the  crystallization  of  bodies.  De  La 
Metherie  has  supposed,  that  the  great  masses  of  the  primitive 
mountains  may  themselves  be  crystals,  on  a  colossal  scale.  But* 
setting  aside*  this  idea,  we  have,  in  the  internal  crystalline 
structure  of  the  primitive  rocks,  a  fact  so  extensive  and  interest- 
ing, that  the  question  as  to  its  cause  becomes  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  in  the  science.  These  rocks,  while  they 
form  the  loftiest  summits  on  the  globe,  are  yet  more  remarkable 
as  the  substratum  of  all  the  rest,  beyond  which  the  industry  or 
curiosity  of  man  have  never  yet  been  able  to  penetrate :  Their 
formation  belongs  to  the  earliest  terrestrial  epoch  which  actual 
observation  has  made  known  to  man.  The  general  theory  of 
crystallization,  then,  is  of  singular  interest  in  relation  to  this 
subject ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge 
of  it,  may  we  reasonably  expect,  that  our  geological  views  will 
become  more  distinct  and  demonstrable. 

Our  modern  controversialists  in  the  science  have  been  aware 
of  this  importance,  and  have  respectively  laboured  to  reduce  the 
proof  to  tbtir  side  of  the  question ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  conceived,  a  priori,  an  easy  thing  for  one  party  or  other  to 
accomplish  this.  The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise.  Various  cir- 
cumstances may  retard,  accelerate,  or  otherwise  modify,  the 
process  of  crystallisation  \  but,  as  far  we  know,  the  only  condi* 
lion  indispensable  to  it.  k  that  degree  of  mobility  in  the  particles 
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of  the  crystallizing  matter,  which  may  enable  them  to,a*sume 
the  definite  places  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  molecular  attraction. 
Now,  this  condition  is  obtained  both  by  solution  in  a  men* 
struum  such  as  that  of  water,  or  by  fusion  from  a  sufficient  ap/ 
plication  of  heat.  The  processes  of  oar  laboratories,  and  those, 
of  nature  which  are  subject  to  our  observation,  prove,  that 
the  one  or  the  other  cause  is  adequate  to  the  general  effect  in- 
question. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  crys- 
tallized rocks  of  our  glebe,  the  granites,  gneiss,  marbles,  syenites, 
quartz  rocks,  &c.  should  Jjave  been  produced,  some  by  the  one 
and  some  by  the  other  of  these  two  modes  of  natural  agency. 
The  general  character  of  the  workings  of-  nature,  and  the 
mntfbrmity  of  structure-  in  the  rocks  themselves,  are  almost 
decisive  testimony  to  the  singleness  of  their  origin.  -If  the 
•  granitic  rode  of  Arraa  has  been  crystallized  from  solution 
in  water;  so  have  the  granites  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Samo* 
dlerra,  of  Siberia,  and  of  Brazil.  If  the  greenstone  of  Swe- 
den is  a  product  of  igneous  fusion,  so,  we  may  presume,  is 
that  of  Scotland,  of  Germany,  and  of  die  Andes.  ^  If  this  be  al- 
lowed, the  question  returns  to  us  in  a  very  distinct  shape;  and 
she  importance  is  evident  of  those  researches  into  the  laws  of 
crystallization,  which  may  eventually  enable  us.  to  say  in  what 
manner  these  great  natural  formations  took  place.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  assert,  that  the  discovery  will  of  necessity  be  drawn 
from*  this  source?  but  it  certainly  strikes  us  as  bem£  one  of 
the  means  moat  probable  in  progress?  and  most  secure  in  result. 
The  evidences  mm  organic  remains  are  wanting  in  the  anodes  in 
question:  these  from  stratification  are  only  in  part  obtained. 
Onr  chief  sources  of  information,  then,  are  relative  position 
and  internal  structure  ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  that  to  which  we 
believe  futon*  research  may  most  successfully  be  directed.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  hereafter  find  the  means  of  imitat- 
ing, by  artificial  processes,  even  .the  more  compound  crystalline 
neks;  and  k  will  belong  to  the  advocates  of  heat  and  water* 
*>  show  respectively  how  near  their  favourite  elements  will  bring 
them  to  the  reality  of  nature. 

Some  experiments  of  this  synthetical  nature  have  already  been 
made,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  prosecuted  farther.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  crystallization  has  cAtainlv  been  ad- 
vanced of  late  years.  In  our  own  country,  Dr  Wolkston  hap 
done  moeh  for  this  branch  of  -science!;  and  we  have  been  gratis 
Aed  recently  by  the  account  of  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr 
Daaieil,  given  in  the  first  Number  ot  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  It  is  clev  to -us,, that  a  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  learnt 
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on  ibis  subject,  as  well  from  an  observation  of  the  phenomenal 
attending  the  process  of  solution,  as  from  those  connected  with, 
the  assumption  of  the  crystalline  form.  Such  researches  may 
enable  us  hereafter  to  explain  many  of  those  varieties  of  crystal- 
lization, winch  at  present  embarrass  us  equally  by  their  number, 
and  by  the  obscurity  of  the  causes  producing  them. 

The  Second  Chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  relates  to  the 
theory  of  the  primitive  aqueous  fluidity  of  the  globe ;  and  M. 
Breisiak,  after  discussing  the  several  opinions  of  Rome  de  L'IsIe, 
De  Luc,  Dolomieu  and  Kir  wan,  brings  certain  arguments,  which 
he  considers  as  affording  the  strongest  presumption,  that  neither 
water  alone,  nor  water  aided  by  the  power  of  any  solvent,  could 
have  sufficed  for  the  solution  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe. 
These  arguments  are  founded  on  calculation  as  to  relative  quan- 
tities ;  and,  as  it  may  amuse  our  readers  to  see  how  philosophers., 
play  with  round  numbers,  we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  one  of 
them. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  being  taken  at  250  toises,  or 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  superficial  ex- 
tent at  13,772,900  square  leagues,  it  is  calculated  that  the  mass 
of  sea  water  is  equal  to  1, 530,320  cubic  leagues.  The  total 
mass  of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  1,230,320,000  cubic  leagues  ; 
and,  deducting  from  this  amount  that  of  the  waters  just  given,, 
there  remains  a  solid  quantity  of  1, 228, 789, 6b0  cubic  leagues. 
"  How  enfirmous  the  mass  of  waters  required  for  its  dissolution!" 
exclaims  M.  Breisiak.  To  afford  some  idea  of  this,  he  takes- 
an  hypothesis  very  favourable  to  his  opponents ;  and  supposes, 
that  all  the  matter  composing  this  vast  solid,  is  as  soluble  in 
water  as  muriate  of  soda.  As  a  mean  from  Bergman's  and 
Kirwan's  experiments,  about  2j  parts  of  water  are  required  for 
the  solution  of  one  part  of  this  salt.  But  he  makes  the  farther 
concession,  that  only  two  parts  are  necessary  j  in  which  case,  to 
dissolve  a  solid  of  1,228,789,680  cubic  leagues,  a  quantity  of 
2,457,579,360  cubic  leagues  of  water  would  be  required.  But 
we  have  seen,  that  the  actual  mass  of  waters  of  the  sea  is  only 
1,530,320;  and,  admitting  that  an  equal  quantity  is  in  circu- 
lation on  the  globe,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  the  total  quantity 
existing  in  nature  will  not  exceed  3,060,610  cubic  leagues,  which, 
deducted  from  2,457,579,360,  leaves  an  amount  of  2,454,518,720 
cubic  leagues  of  water,  the  existence  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 

be 
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this  immense  Quantity  of  water,  superfluous  after  the  precipita- 
tion of  hs  eartny  contents,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  sea  ? 
It  cannot  have  sunk  into  any  centra)  abysses  of  the  globe,  be- 
cause the  space  it  would  occupy  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and  because,  from  the  researches  of  MaskeJyne  and  Ca- 
vendish, it  appears  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  nearly  * 
five  limes  as  great  as  that  of  water,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  the  central  parts  are  more  dense  than  those  nearer  the 
surface. 

While  admitting  the  weight  of  these  arguments,  we  have, 
however,  one  or  two  comments  to  make  upon  them.  The  first 
is,  that  they  do  not  apply  as  objections  to  those  who  consider 
that  the  nucleus,  or  great  body  of  the  earth,  was  originally  so- 
lid ;  and  the  fluidity  required  for  the  assumption  of  its  figure, 
and  for  the  actual  appearances  of  rocks,  superficial  only.  We 
may  remark  in  the  second  place,  that  M.  Breislak  has  not  shown 
perfect  -fairness  in  taking  KeiPs  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  instead  of  that  of  Laplace;  which  latter,  founded  on  the 
theory  of  the  tides,  gives,  as  its  result,  a  mean  depth  of  not 
less  than  four  leagues  ;  or  about  forty- five  times  the  amount  of 
that  on  which  the  above  calculation  depends.  It  is  true  that 
he  alludes,  in  a  note,  to  the  estimate  of  Laplace  ;  but  the  ob- 
ection  still  remains  in  force  against  him,  since  he  neither  ad- 
opts it,  nor  gives  any  reason  why  he  does  not.  On  a  point  of 
this  kind,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  which  statement  the 
preference  should  be  given.  That  of  Laplace,  connecting  it- 
self with  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  general  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  mathematical 
truths.  The  source  of  the  estimate  opposed  to  it,  is  the  very 
uncertain  one  of  marine  soundings,  the  information  derived 
from  which  is  necessarily  of  the  most  partial  and  limited  kind. 
Compared  with  the  trifling  space  thus  examined,  how  vast  are 
those  tracts  of  ocean,  where  the  line  has  never  emitted  the  hand 
of  the  mariner ;  or,  if  let  down,  has  floated  idly  and  unprofit- 
ably  over  the  great  abyss  of  waters  beneath  !  Here  we  have 
toothing  in  the  form  of  proof,  upon  which  science  can  satisfac- 
torily rely. 

To  the  argument  of  M.  Breislak,  which  we  have  just  stated, 
and  to  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  follow  in  his  work,  some 
readers  will  probably  object,  in  limine^  that  they  are  built  too 
much  on  broad  assumption,  and  on  sweeping  numerical  state- 
ments of  quantity  and  dimension.  To  this  objection  we  can 
only  partially  accede.  There  are  many  cases  in  science,  where 
truth  is  more  nearly  approached,  and  error  better  obviated,  by 
a  general  calculation  oi  averages,'  than  by  attention  to  minute 
Realities  and  details.    The  mathematician  assumes  a  very  small 
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portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  be  identical  with  a 
straight  line:  he  reasons  upon  this,— and  founds  something 
which  is  tree,  upon  a  basts  which  probably  is  false.    In  like: 
manner,  it  often  happens  in  physics,  that  uncertain  premises,  < 
when  they  become  sufficiently  numerous,  afford  a  mean  rank, 
which  corrects  particular  errors^  and  either  itself  constitutes 
the  truth,  or  approaches  it  within  a  certain  assignable  distance. 
Alter  distressing  Kirwan's  theory  of  a  Chaotic  Fluid,   M. 
BreisJak,  in  his  3d  chapter,  enters  on  the  topie  of  the  igneous 
fluidity,  and  succeeding  consolidation,  of  the  globe.    Sotae  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  modern  doctrines  of  heat,  pate  the  way 
to  his  own  theory  on  this  subject;  of  which,  if  we  mistake  it 
not,  the  following  is  the  outline.     He  conceives  caloric,  or  the 
matter  of  beat,  to  have  existed  in  such  quantity  in  the  great 
original  mass  of  materials  composing  oar  planet,  as  to  nave 
held  them  in  a  common  state  of  igneous  fusion.    In  a  mass 
thus  hetcrogeneously  composed,   he  conceives  that  the  wholj* 
might  be  cooled,  without  the  total  quantity  of  its  heat  being 
diminished ;  and  this  by  the  different  capacities  for  latent  cat* 
loric  in  different  constituents  of  the  mass.    At  some  unknown 
time,  and  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  series  of  changes  be- 
|>an,  producing  this  effect.     The  several  substances  which,  in 
their  present  state,  compose  the  atmosphere  and  waters  of  the 
globe,  assisted  the  gaseous  form,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  en- 
veloped the  central  mass,  consisting  of  earths,   metallic  sub* 
stances,  &c     These,  losing  the  great  quantity  of  heat  absorb* 
the  former,  while  passing  into  the  gaseous  state,  assume 
ie  solid  form,  with  a  crystallization  more  or  less  perfect, 
according  to  local  circumstances.    Electric  matter  is  supposed 
to  have  been  present  as  another  element  in  the  chaotic  mass. 
It  probably  developed  itself,  while  the  equilibrium  was  broken 
by  the  changes  just  described  ;  and  its  agency  may  have  been 
chiefly  that  which  reduoed  the  hydrogen,  and  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  evolved,  to  the  state  of  water;  while  another  portion 
of  the  -waters  of  the  globe  was  formed  by  the  simple  union  of 
these  gases  in  the  nascent  state.    The  tendency  of  the  centrifu- 
gal force  to  throw  off  the  heaviest  bodies  towards  the  surface,  * 
was  counteracted  by  the  explosive  power  of  these  elastic  fluida 
and  vapours,  which  transported  thither  the  lightest  materials 
«n  which  their  action  was  exerted.    The  cooling,  which  took 
place  superficially,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
neat  by  the  nascent  gates,  must  have  produced  the  consolide* 
tton  o£aiijemt4v£er  shad,  while  the  interior  was  yet  in  a  state  of 

compressing:  the  latter  by  its  contraction, 
by  the  various  faxes  from  beneath,  may. 
fe  have  been  rent  open  in  different  places. 
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and  the  newly  consolidated  beds  irregularly  broken,  displaced 
and  removed  from  an  horizontal  into  an  inclined,  or  even  per- 
pendicular position.  Hence*  in  great  part,  the  various  devia- 
tions from  regularity  in  the  present  appearances  of  primitive 

This,  stripped  of  its  details,  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  M* 
Breislak,  as  to  the  original  state  of  the  globe  &*>d  the  consoli* 
datbn  of  our  oldest  strata.    We  wiM  not  object  to  him,  that 
his  postulates  are  many  and  of  great  magnitude ;  his  suppose' 
tions  extensive  and  daring.     We  are  well  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject does  not  admit  of  being  otherwise  treated ;  and  presume* 
that  most  geological  theories  are  liable  to  similar  objections*  j 
Hie  principal  novelty  in  his  views  (though  perhaps  only  in 
parts  novelty),  is  that  of  making  use  of  the  doctrine  of  la-, 
teat  calorie,  to  dispose  of  all  the  heat  necessary  to  the  con*- 
dkioB  of  igneous  fusion  in  the  globe*  .  One  clsss  of  elements  > 
in  the  chaotic  mass,  absorbs  it,  in  consequence  of  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  gaseous  form:  another  class  pf  elements  give  it  up,. 
«fd  become  consolidated  in  so  doing.    In  vindication  of  this . 
idse,  our  author  refers  to  the  ok!  experiment  on  the  burning 
of  phosphorus*  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  heat  con* 
tained  in  a  pound  of  oxygen,  is  sufficient  to  melt  66  lib.  of  ice.  • 
Extending  this  conclusion  to  the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere . 
surrounding  the  globe,  he  remarks  *  how  enormous  must  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  and  rendered  latent,  by  the  passage 
of  its  constituent  gases  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform  state !  — 
an  inference  of  which  we  certainly  cannot  deny  the  justness, 
whatever  may  be  said' of  the  more  extended  assertion,  that  this* 
absorption  on  the  one  side  was  equivalent  to  a  total  consolida* , 
tion  of  all  the  other  materials  of  the  globe.     We  cannot  equal- 
ly allow  M.  Breislak  to  strengthen  bis  proof,  by  speaking  of  the 
m  of  beat  in  the  formation  of  water*    It  is  true,  we 
no  definite  idea  or  explanation  of  the  state  in  which  he 
suppeaes  oxygen  or  hydrogen  to  have  existed  in  the  melted  cha- . 
otic  mass;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  theory  wiU  permit 
him  to  soppoae  a  less  solid  state,  than  that  in  which  they  oc-  • 
cur  in  water;  and,  if  *o9  nothing  cart  \>e  gained  from  this. 


^  We  may  remark  further  of  this  hypothesis,  that  its  applica- 
tion is  chiefly  to  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  globe;  and  we  find 
M.  Breislak  labouring  under  some  difficulties  to  keep  up  the  ap-, 
pearanees  of  an  igneous  theory,  in  explaining  the  origin  of 
transition  and  secondary  rocks.  He  does,  indeed,  suppose,  • 
that  the  heat  of  the  globe  was  not  entirely  lost  by  the  formation 
of  gases ;  that  the  central  parts,  compressed  by  the  surrounds, 
iog crust,  might  long  remain  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion*  and 
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communicate  something  of  their  heat  to  the  substance  on  the  sup*  j 
face.  But  still  his  theory  is  that  of  final  and  total  cooling,  by: 
interchange  of  heat  among  substances  having  different  cap*-, 
cities  for  caloric;  and  he  does  not  adopt  the  principle  of  the. 
Huttonian  theory,  which  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  rocks, 
and  the  renovation  of  strata. 

We  are  surprized,  indeed,  that  M.  Breisltk  should  have 
taken  so  little  notice  of  a  doctrine,  which  in  Bome  points  ac- 
cords with  his  own  views,  and  in  others  might  have  been  very 
useful  in  modifying  or  enlarging  them.  At  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  he  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  Dr  Hutton's  Theory, 
as  illustrated  by  Professor  Playfair ;  and  accompanies  it  by  a 
few  critical  remarks,  chiefly  seeking  to  disprove  the  idea  of  ay 
continued  central  heat,  sufficient  to  produce  effects  on  the  ac- 
tually existing  strata.  He  seems  to  us,  however,  neither  very 
strenuous,  nor  very  successful  in  these  comments.  The  Hut- 
tonian Theory  evidently  affords  a  more  enlarged,  atid,  we 
think,  a  more  philosophical  view,  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred on  die  earth's  surface,  than  that  for  which  be  contends. 
We  say  more  enlarged— because  its  application  may  mate  sue* 
cessfully  be  made  to  the  different  classes  of  rocks;  more  philo- 
sophical— because  its  reasonings  from  the  outset  are  more  strict* 
ly  founded  on  the  observation  of  phenomena.  The  existence* 
and  the.agcftcy  of  subterraneous  heat  are  not  presumed  by  the 
Huttonian,  till  he  has  seen  what  he  considers  proof  of  them  in 
actual  appearances.  He  reasons  upon  the  observed  tendency 
to  degradation  of  the  earth's  surface;  upon  the  natural  depo- 
sition of  the  materials  thus  separated  ;  up-TO  the  actual  consoli- 
dation of  strata,  which  plainry  appear  to  have  been  composed 
from  the  materials  of  more  ancient  rocks ;  upon  the  present 
position  of  the  strata ;  upon  the  particular  appearances  of  gra- 
nitic veins,  whin  dykes,  &c. ;  upon  the  phenomena  of  volcan- 
oes, and  other  more  casual  evidences  of  intertal  heat*  It  is  po»- 
sible,  that  some  of  his  conclusions  may  be  rendered  erroneous 
by  imperfect  observation,— a  defect  which  belongs  to  every  theo- 
ry ;  but  still,  all  his  elements  are  taken  from  nature,  and  com- 
bined on  a  just  principle  of  reasoning.  We  speak  the  teore 
pointedly  on  this  subject,  because  the  Huttonian  Theory  h&s 
been  very  unjustly  censured  by  some  of  its  adversaries,  as  a  mere 
ingenious  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  research,  or  a  knowledge 
of  facts. 

M.  Breislak's  Fourth  and  Fifth  chapters  treat  of  the  indi- 
vidual rocks,  classed  into  those  which  were  formed  during  the 
first  consolidation  of  the  globe,  and  those  formed  subsequently 
to  this  event, — a  division,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  old 
one,  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks.    To  his  long  disquisition 
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on  Granite,  we  should  apply  the  objection  we  have  before  made  to 
the  book  it  target  that  it  is  too  theoretical  for  an  elementary  work. 
On  the  much  disputed  point,  as  to  the  stratification  of  granite, 
M.  Brcislak  adds  little  that  is  new.  What  surprizes  us  more,  is, 
that  he  scarcely  even  alludes  to  the  existence  or  origin  of  gran- 
itic veins,  and  speaks  in  the  most  cursory  manner  of  the  dif- 
ferent formations  of  granite,  though  these  facts  are  of  such  ob- 
vious.importance  in  geology.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  be 
is  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  movement  or  projection 
of  this  substance  while  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and  he  expressly 
declares  his  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  Dr  Hutton  on  this 
subject.  The  dissent  is  the  more  singular,  because  a  great  part 
of  his  proof  of  the  crystallization  of  granite,  as  well  as  of  sic- 
nite,  porphyry,  and  the  trap  rocks,  from  a  state  of  igneous  fu- 
sion, is  founded  on  the  observation  of  analogous  appearances 
in  lavas,  and  other  volcanic  products.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  the  pursuit  of  this  analogy  should  have  led  him  not  to  re- 

£t  totally  the  notion,  of  some  of  the  unstratified  rocks  having 
m  fused  and  elevated  at  later  periods  than  the  first  consolida- 
tion of  the  globe. 

Our  author  proceeds  from  granite  to  the  other  primitive 
rocks,  stratified  and  overlying.     He  is  more  brief,   and   less 
distinct  upon  these;  and,  with  respect  to  marble,  serpentine, 
and  some  others,  scarcely  ventures  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
their  origin.     He  wishes,  indeed,  to  avail  himself  of  Sir  James 
Hall's  experiments,  in  proof  of  the  proba 
marble;  but  to  the ■  benefit  of  these  he  i 
since  bis  doctrine  does  not  allow  of  the  c 
to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  fixed  stat 
his  theory  continually  labours,  from  too  s| 
some  of  the  great  agencies  which  it  emplo; 
much  for  granite ;  too  little  for  all  the  otb 

This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  a 
of  the  transition  and  secondary  stn 
ModtMes  water  as  one  of  his  agent 
period,  by  emanations  of  heat  still 
parts  of  the  globe  {  and  rendered,  by 
rates*  principles  it  contained,  an  ad 
afterwards  deposited. 

-  '  Le  scque  del  mare  primitivo,  bollente  ed  animate  <la  molti 
priucipi  cbimici,  potevano  in  qualche  modo  sciogiiere  o  teneresos- 
pese  quelle  terre  che  diedero  urigine  alle  rocce  di  transizione  e  se- 
condarie,  le  quali  si  andarono  depositor  do  a  miaura  chc  dimi- 
guiva  1'inteusiiu  del  calore.  I  gradi  dunque  di  cristalltzzazione  di- 
venivano  sempre  minor  j,  come  si  diroinuivano  i  gradi  di  calore, 
perclie  a  questi  cormpondeva  una  tnaggiore  o  minore  soluzione  delle 
terre. ' 
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Here,  it  will  be  seen*  that  M.  BreUlsk'i  theory  approaches 
somewhat  closely  to  the  Wernerian,  which  elsewhere  he  is  so 
much  disposed  to  censure ;  and  he  partially  recognizes, .  himself, 
this  approach,  in  his  comments  on  the  opinions  of  M.  Ebel, 
one  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  regards  heat  as  concerned  in  the  consolidation  of  the  secon- 
dary rocks,  or  in  any  of  the  more  important  changes  they  have 
undergone.  All  the  statements  in  this  part  of  his  work  have 
reference  to  chemical  or  mechanical  deposition  from  water ;  and 
we  no  longer  discern  the  Plntonist,  who  has  submitted  the 
whole  class  of  primitive  rocks  to  fusion  by  fire.  Entering  thus 
far  into  the  Neptunian  doctrine,  he  subjects  himself  to  many 
of  its  consequences ;  above  all,  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
repeated  rise  and  depression  of  the  waters,  and  of  explain- 
ing their  ultimate  retreat  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

In  speaking  of  the  gypsum  formations,  M.  Breislak  con- 
ceives that  they  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  vapours  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rising  towards  the  surface,  and  passing 
through  calcareous  matter.  He  supports  this  idea  by  boom 
analogous  phenomena  in  volcanic  districts.  As  to  the  origin 
of  rock  salt,  he  does  not  give  any  distinct  opinion  j  speaking 
vaguely  of  intense  emanations,  which  proceeded  from  the  in* 
tenor  of  the  earth,  still  heated,  producing  these  local  depo- 
sitee. He  is  equally  unsatisfactory  on  the  subject  of  coal ;  and 
appears  only  very  partially  informed  as  to  the  natural  history  of 
this  interesting  mineral. 

In  his  Sixth  Chapter,  our  author  treats  of  different  pheno- 
mena attending  the  consolidation  of  the  globe.  The  first  sub* 
ject  is  that  of  veins,  and  other  metallic  depots ;  and  be  criticize* 
with  considerable  justice  the  principles  laid  down  by  Werner* 
in  his  *  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins. '  These  principles 
we  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  to  comment  upon,  in  our  review 
of  the  work  of  that  eminent  mineralogist.  M.  Breislak  proceeds 
to  substitnte  a  theory  of  his  own  j  applicable,  he  conceives,  10 
all  true  metallic  depots,  as  distinguished  from  those,  which  af- 
ford merely  the  appearance  of  having  been  open  fissures,  filled 
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of  fire  or  water,  that  the  movements  produced  by  correspond- 
ing  attractions  are  in  no  degree  impeded.  This  general  prin- 
ciple, supported  by  particular  examples  from  the  mineral  king* 
dom,  he  applies  to  the"  veins  both  in  primitive  and  secondary 
rocks;  with  one  important  difference,  however,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  previous  views,  viz.  that  the  veins  in  primitive  rocks 
were  formed  by  such  attractions  taking  place  during  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion ;  while  those  in  transition  and  secondary  rocks, 
owe  their  origin  to  combinations  taking  place  in  water,  or  ratber 
'  in  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  water,  earths,  metals,  &&  to 
which  he  attributes  these  later  formations.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  M.  Breislak  again  approaches  the  confines  of  the  Werne- 
rian  doctrine;  differing,  however,  in  this,  that  he  substitute* 
the  idea  of  an  elective  attraction,  contemporaneous  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  rocks,  for  the  tranquil  precipitation  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  school,  taking  place  in  open  fissures,  which  were  subse- 
quently fille^  with  the  fluid  menstruum  from  above. 

'  We  have  notVooni  here  to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  certainly  is  among  the  moat  interesting  in  Geology, 
rior  4re  we  disposed,  indeed,  to  comment  with  any  severity  oa 
M.  Breislok's  theory  of  veins,  though  it  does  admit  the  opera- 
tion of  two  such  distinct  causes,  as  fusion  by  fire  and  solution 
by  water.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  eack 
of  these  may  have  had  .effect  at  different  times  in  their  forma- 
tion ;  and  while  the  subject  is  still  so  far  embarrassed  by  difficul- 
ties, it  would  be  unwise  to  reject  totally  either  the  one  or  the 
other  agency*  In  this  point,  however,  the  Huttonaan  theory 
has  an  obvious  advantage,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  veins* 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  filled  from  beneath ;  and* 
although  the  topic  is  one,  upon  which  the  Wernerians  are  ao* 
customed  to  claim  for  themselves  a  superiority,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  they  have  generalized  their  views  further  than  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge  will  permit,  and  have  laid  down 
faws,  where  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  thmt 
standing  as  such,  tn  many  points,  we  think  that  M.  Breislak'* 
views  as  to  the  combination  and  disposition  of  the  materials  of 
.veins,  are  capable  of  being  more  plausibly  applied  to  actual  sp* 
.  |>e*rapces. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  by  consideration* 
as  to  die  causes  of  the  great  inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface  % 
Its  mountain  chains,  hills,  basins,  and  vallies.  We  have  already 
ieen,  that  M.  Breislak  supposes  these  to  be  produced,  in  great 
part,  by  the  escape  and  particular  direction  of  gases,  during 
the  first  consolidation  of  (he  globe.  He  now  enters  mqre  at 
"targe  into  this  idea ;  and  cites,  in  confirmation  of  it,  the  general 
direction  of  aH  the  loftiest  mountain  chains  from  ea&t  to  wast  * 
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which  he  conceives  may  have  been  owing  to  the  direction  the 
torrents  of  gas  received  from  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  This  hypothesis  is  a  bold  one;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  our  author  has  generalized  a  little  too  much  in  its 
behalf,  in  the  sketch  he  gives  of  the  direction  of  mountain  chains. 
"We  admit  the  greater  number  of  the  instances*  but  the  excep- 
tions are  more  numerous  than  he  is  willing  to  allow ;  especially 
if  we  come  to  the  secondary  chains,  for  the  elevation  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  account,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  primitive 
Tocks.  We  may  remark  too  that  he  gives  an  insufficient  degree 
of  importance  to  the  changes  produced  by  different  agents  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  subsequently  to  the  first  period  of  con- 
solidation. In  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of  Pallas,  he  ^^ 
again  finds  occasion  to  express  his  belief,  that  no  elevation  of 
rocks  hy  heat  has  taken  place  since  that  time ;  except  in  the  -. 
partial  instances  of  volcanic  agency.  Upon  this  topic,  we  have 
not  leisure  for  any  further  comments,  and  must  hasten  to  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  work.k 

The  Seventh  Chapter  relates  to  Organic  Fossil  Remains ;  % 
subject  which  M.  Breislak  treats  at  considerable  length;  rightly 
conceiving  it  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  as  a  part  of  geological 
•cience.  The  arrangement  and  short  sketch  which  he  gives  of 
these  fossil  remains,  are  well  calculated,  on  the  whole,  for  ait 
elementary  work.  The  labours  of  Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  Hum* 
iwHt,  and  other  scientific  inquirers,  have  indeed  laid  an  admir* 
able  foundation  for  research  m  this  branch  of  geology  $  and  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  object  is  now  generally  prosecuted  by 
mineralogists,  with  a 'zeal  and  accuracy  proportioned  to  its  im- 
portance. The  discovery  of  marine  fossils  at  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea  ; — the 
fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  these,  espettfally  those  contained 
in  the  older  limestones,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  except  inv  the 
fossil  state ; — the  evidence  they  afibtd,  in  certain  places,  of  a 
repeated  alternation  having  taken  place  of  marine  and  fresh  wa- 
ter depositions; — the  discovery,  among  the  newer  rocks  and  at* 
iuvtal  strata,  of  innumerable  bones  of  terrestrial  and  amphibious 
animals,  many  of  them  of  vast  size,  and  no  longer  known  to 
exist  on  the  earth; — all  these  circumstances  give  testimony  to  th« 
value  of  such  researches  in  reference  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  globe. 

M.  Breislak's  theory,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  marine  fossils, 
depends  upon  what  we  may  call  the  Neptunian  part  of  his 
doctrine,  though  well  aware  how' strenuously  he  would  object  to 
this  name.  Tne  waters  which  deposited  the  transition  and  se- 
condary strata,  though  heated  and  in  an  agitated  state,  were 
capable,  he  thinks,  of  supporting  certain  forms  of  animal  life  ; 
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Which  increased  in  variety  daring  the  later  periods  of  deposi* 
lion.  He  considers  that  the  strata,  containing  such  fossil  re- 
mains, were  formed  in  their  present  situation ;  the  waters,  which 
at  that  time,  had  a  corresponding  level,  having  since  retired  to 
one  much  lower.  The  hitter  phenomenon  he  attributes  to  the 
falling  in  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  various  places ;  a  passage 
being  thus  afforded  into  the  great  cavities  in  the  interior,  which 
toay  have  been  produced  by  the  original  unequal  expansion/  of 
the  ascending  gases;  This  doctrine,  in  its  main  points,  con- 
tains little  that  has  not  been  suggested  before)  and  we  should 
only  repeat  old  topics  of  discussion,  in  entering  into  any  detail- 
ed argument  on  the  subject. 

Toe  two  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  relate  to  Volcanoes* 
and  to  the  Basaltic  Rocks.     Our  author's  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy,  gives  great  weight  to  all  his  remarks 
on  the  first  of  these  subjects ;  and  the  chapter  is  certainly  an  in- 
teresting one  |  though  there  are  several  parts  of  it,  particularly 
those  developing  his  theoretical  views,  to  which  we  find  tndcU 
Reason  to  object.    On  the  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  different 
products  of  volcanoes,  we  have  no  remarks  to  make.     His  ob- 
servations are  taken  in  great  part  from  Vesuvius  and  the  Campt 
Phlegrei  j  a  district  which  affords  a  greater  variety  of  products^ 
and  those  of  a  more  interesting  nature,  than  any  other  volcanic 
region  of  equal  extent  that  has  hitherto  been  made  known  to 
Us.     The  primitive  fragments  ejected  from  this  mountain  ;  the 
peculiar  crystals,  melanite,  leucite,  nepbeline,  &c*  existing  in 
its  ancient  lavas ;  and  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  evolved,  as  well  in  the  gaseous  as  in  the  Combined  form, 
are  circumstances  so  striking  in  the  history  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, that  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  M.  Breislak  attaching 
himself  to  this  spot,  with  a  peculiar  and  almost  personal  inte- 
rest.   Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  although  he  comes  before 
us  as  a  professed  Plutonist,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  we  think 
his  views  too  partial  and  limited  as  to  the  causes  and  extent  of 
Volcanic  agency.     His  theory  of  causes,  which  was  originally 
started  many  years  ago,  in  application  to  Vesuvius  alone*  19 
very  analogous  to  the  Wemerian  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and 
liable  in  great  part  to  the  same  objections.    He  considers  that 
the  local  combustion  of  petroleum  or  bituminous  matters,  aid- 
ed occasionally  by  the  access  Of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  may  be 
the  origin  of  all  the  phenomena ;  and,  what  he  at  first  applied  to 
Vesuvius  only,  he  now  extends}  though  with  some  hesitation, 
to  other  volcanic  districts.    An  argument  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion is  sought  for  in  a  vague  reference  to  the  number  of  bitumi- 
nous springs  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     It  is 
vol.  xxvu.  no.  53.  L 
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scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  insufficient  such  piDof  is,  and 
how  inadequate  the  cause  assigned,  to  explain  the  variety  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  effects  in  question. 

We  may  extend  farther  our  objection  to  M.  Breisl-ik's  man- 
ner of  treating  this  subjict ;  and  remark,  that  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  those  general  and  enlarged  views  of  vol- 
canic mineralogy,  which  are  so  important  to  the  geological 
student.  The  living  volcano,  however  magnificent  and  aw- 
ful as  a  spectacle  to  the  senses,  is  yet,  in  many  respects,  lew 
interesting  to  the  scientific  observer,  than  those  natural  re- 
cords of  past  convulsion,  over  which  ages  have  slept  in  si- 
lence, and  which  receive  no  light  from  the  history  or  tradi- 
tions of  man.  The  actual  volcano,  it  is  true,  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  products,  some  which  cease  to  exist,  when  its  ac- 
tion is  at  an  end.  But  many  of  those  products  are  merely  su- 
perficial ;  and  limit,  rather  than  augment  our  knowledge,  by 
concealing  from  ns  those  changes  which  are  taking  place  be- 
neath. In  the  ancient  and  extinct  volcanic  formations,  the  hand 
of  time  has  done  for  us  what  no  art  could  effect ;  and  by  throw- 
ing off  (he  surface,  and  making  its  bold  sections  of  these  rocks, 
it  displays  their  interior  structure,  shows  us  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent modes  of  cooling,  and  di  Herein  degrees  of  pressure,  and 
teaches  us  the  conditions  which  may  influence  crystallization 
jn  its  various  forms.  The  field  of  observation  here,  is  of  the 
most  extensive  kind  ;  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  it. 
Even  excluding  all  the  disputed  localities  of  basaltic  rocks,  we 
have  in  Europe  numerous  districts,  where  the  former  agency  of 
fire  is  marked  by  the  most  unquestionable  traces.  This  is  the 
case  in  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Sardinia,  and  peculiarly 
in  Italy;  and  we  own  that  we  are.  surprized,  in  this  account, 
that  M.  Breislak  should  have  entered  so  partially  into  the  great 
general  views  which  they  suggest ;  more  especially  as,  in  the 
following  chapter,  he  professes  to  consider  basalt  as  a  volcan- 
ic product.  Our  general  knowledge  of  volcanoes,  whether  ac- 
tive or  extinct,  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  much  has  been  re- 
cently added  to  it  by  the  invaluable  researches  of  Humboldt  in 
the  Andes  and  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  by  the  observations 
of  M'Kenzie  in  the  northern  volcanic  region  of  Iceland. 

M.  Breislak  notices,  cursorily,  the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy, that  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  owing  to  the  admission  of 
water  or  air  to  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  existing  in  the 

ns  to  this  idea  ; 
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of  heat,  which 
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-  In  one-part  of  this  chapter,  we  find  M.  Breislak  speaking  of 
volcanic  appearances,  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  Hebrides ;  k 
statement  which,  in  part  at  least,  certainly  requires  correction. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  bis  work  in  which  we  discern  in- 
accuracies relating  to  our  own  country.  Some  flagrant  mistakes! 
occur,  in  a  table  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume ;  of  which  one  or  two  examples  may  suffice; 
The  highest  mountain  in  England  is  said  to  be  Picco  Ruivo, 
having  an  elevation  of  5281  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  By 
a  singular  mistake,  the  estimate  of  Snowden  is  twice  given  ;  in 
the  first  instance  at  394*2,  afterwards  at  £555  feet ;  Whernside, 
or  Wenside%  as  it  is  printed,  is  set  down  at  50  K)  feet.  Error* 
of  this  kind  ere  not  creditable  to  a  catalogue,  and  throw  suspi- 
cion on  its  general  accuracy. 

In  the  chapter  on  Basalt,  with  which  our  author  concludes 
his  work,  he  brings  various  arguments  to  prove  its  igneous  ori- 
gin ;  apparently  without  adverting  to  the  inconsistency  of  this 
•with  some  parts  of  his  preceding  theory.  He  has  limited  the 
causes  and  influence  of  volcanoes ;  and  deprived  himself  of'  the 
aid  of  the  central  heat,  by  confining  its  action  to  a  particular 
class  of  rocks,  and  to  a  certain  period  of  time*  In  consequence 
pf  these  difficulties,  and  probably  from  his  having  bad  himself 
few  opportunities  of  examining  basaltic  rocks  in  ortuf  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  is  by  no  means  complete  or  satisfactory. 
-He  scarcely  seems  aware  of  the  extent  and  peculiarities  of  these 
'rocks;  of  their  occurrence  in  veins  or  dykes;  of  their  singular 
relation  to  coal ;  and  of  their  association  with  other  rocks,  and 
very  remarkable  position,  in  what  Wefner  calls  the  '  newest 
*  floetz  trap  formation. '  Considering  the  interest  which  these 
•objects  have  excited  among  geologists,  we  are  surprized  that  M. 
-Breislak  should  pass  pver  thorn  go  superficially,  and  with  so  little 
regard  to  their  influence  upon  every  part  of  the  science; 
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Art.  VII T.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Establishment  of  ihe  Reformation  to  the  Iievolulionf  illustrat- 
ing a  most  interesting  period  of  the  Political  History  of  J3ri- 
tain.     By  George  Cook,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk, 

"    3  vol.  Svo.     Edinburgh,  1315. 

Tn  spite  of  all  the  mockeries  ot  their  reverend  historian,  wfi 
-*•  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Jack  is  at  all  a  worse 
fellow  than  either  Peter  or  Marti k.  *fbe  two  last,  indeed, 
have  contrived  somehow  to  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world, 
and  affect  to  look  down  on  their  less  opulent  brother.    Yet  per- 
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Baps  there  are  tome  particulars  in  which  it  would  be  as  well  for* 
them  if  they  were  to  follow  his  example.  At  all  events,,  the 
whole  history  of  these  allegorical  heroes  roust  be  allowed  to  be 
very  important,  and,  when  fairly  detailed,  will  bribe  out  many 
|xrints  of  substantial  identity  in  their  character,  which  should* 
allay  the  mutual  animosities  of  their  respective  followers*  and 
promote  their  final  return  to  a  state  of  brotherly  concord  and* 
affection*  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  united  Kingdoms  in  par- 
ticular, the  prospect  of  such  a  consummation  cannot  fail  to  be 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  all  the  three  churches*,  shadowed  out 
in  the  altegory,  do  not  only  exist  among  us,  but  each  of  them 
is  actually  by  taw  established,  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  British: 
empire  $  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  their  souls  con* 
signed  to  the  cure  of  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  pastors,  aeeord*- 
ing  as  they  happen  to  reside  in  England'  or  Scotland.  These" 
churches,  too,  had  all  of  them,  in  former  times,  a  considerable*, 
and  one  of  them  a  mighty  influence,  on  the  civil  government  *. 
and  their  mutual  hostilities,  to  which  their  alliance  with,  the 
State  gave  a  dreedfiri  importance,  produced  effect*  which  are 
atill  perceptible,  and  suggest  lessons  which  may  still  be  useful* 
At  present,  we  mean  only  to  state  one  or  two  observations  con- 
cerning the  Scottish  Church,,  which  we  conceive  to  be  neither 
unimportant  nor  unseasonable. 

Protestant  writers,  in  general*  are  apt  to  describe  the  Refor- 
mation as  a  struggle  for  religious  freedom  ;  and  the  learned  au- 
thor before  us,  distinguished  as  we  think  he  is  for  the  fairnes* 
and  moderation;  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  has  very 
implicitly  adopted  the  common  opinion.  Thus*  in  alluding  to- 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Covenant  in  the  reign  of  Charles-the- 
First,  he  represents  it  as  4  destroying  that  free  exercise  of  pri* 
4  vate  judgment^  for  which  (he  is  pleated  to  say)  the  first  re*- 
*  formers,  to  their  immortal  honour,  had  strenuously  contend* 
€  ed.  *  (vol.  HI.  p.  65.)  Now,  we  humbly  apprehend  that  the 
free  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  most  heartily  abhorred" 
by  the  first  Reformers — except  only  where  the  persons  who  as- 
sumed it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  exactly  of  their  opinion. 

For  we  msy  observe,  in  the  Jirst  place,-  that  in  the  questions- 
concerning  election,  justification  and1  grace,  which  occupy  the 
principal  department  in  the  science  of  Theology,  greater  diver* 
sity  ot  opinion  was- tolerated  among  the  Catholics  than  among 
the  early  Protestants.  Upon  these  subjects  Catholic  divines- 
debated  with  much  freedom  and  vivacity ;  and  neither  incurred: 
the  censures  of  their  Church,  nor  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  good* 
Christians,  whether  they  favoured  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  schools  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  distinguish4 
as  Arminians  and  Calvinists,    But  both  Luther  and  Calvin  ad- 
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opted  the  peculiar,  tenets  of  this  latter  school  exclusively,  and 
*in  their  utmost  rigour ;  and  these  tenets  were  also  stated  as  the 
•true  faith,  in  the  third,  seventh,  eighth  and  twelfth  articles  of 
the  Confession  which  was  drawn  up 'by  our  first  Reformers  ih 
Scotland,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1560. 

We  -may  observe,  m  the  ned  place,  that  the  freedom  for 
*rhich  our  first  reformersxontendea,  did  not  include  any  fred- 
•dom  of  dissent  from  the  Athanasian*creed.  Grotius  and  Lardu 
iier,  and  Locke  and  'Newton,  those  great  and  pious  men,  who 
*rere  an  honour  to  human  nature,  ana  the  most  illustrious  ad- 
■vocates  df  Christianity,  would  have  been  adjudged  by  the  first 
Iteformors  as  well  as  by  the  Catholics,  by  Cranmer  and  Knox 
-as  well  as  by  Bonner  and  Beaton,  to  be  worthy  df  death  in  the 
present  world,  and  of  everlasting  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  martyrdoms  of  Servctus  in  Geneva,  and  of  Joan  Bocbefc 
An  England,  are  notable  instances  of  the  religious  freedom  which 
{prevailed  in  the  pure  and  .primitive  >state  of  the  Protestant 
churches. 

It  is  otwrious  also,  that  flie  freedom  Tor  Which  our  first  Refor- 
mers so -strenuously  contended,  did  not,  by^any  means,  include 
a  freedom  to  think  as  the  Catholics  thought;;  .that  is  *o  say,  to 
think  as  i all  Europe  *bad  thought  for  many. ages,  and  as  the 
greatest  part  of  "Europe  thought  at  that  very  time,  and  con- 
tinue io  think  to  this  very  day*  The  complete  extirpation  of 
the  Catholic  church,  not  merely  as  a  public  establishment,  but 
as  a  tolerated  sect,  was  the  avowed  object  of  our  first  .Reformers. 
In  1500,  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  which  established -the  Be* 
formation  in  Scotland,  both  the  sayers  and  hearers  of  mass* 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  were,  for  the  £rst  dHence,  to 
auffer  confiscation  of  all  their  goods,  together  with  corporal 

Eunishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate :  they  were  to 
e  punished  by  banishment  for  the  second  offence ;  and  by  death 
for  the  third!    {See  Knox's  4i)*tory,  p.  25*.  folio -edition  of 

We  know  what  is  -urged  in  ^defence  of  these  wolentaneasures; 
—that  the  Catholic  religion,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  essenti- 
ally hostile  to  every  other  form  of  Christianity,  insomuch,  that 
•even  the  toleration  of  its  worship  was  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  interest.  We  must,  however,  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  the  first  -Reformers  themselves,  Although  they 
inveighed,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  persecuting  spi- 
rit of  she  Roman  hierarchy,  yet  rested  their  own  cause  on 
^principles  of  the  same  description — principles  which,  inde- 
pendently of  every  consideration  of  self-defence,  demanded 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  even  to  death,  as  one  of 
*t*e  most  sacred  of  Christian  duties.     But  as  most  of  pur 
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modem  historians  have  been  careful  to  keep  this  important  sub- 
ject in  the  shade,  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  it  forward  a  little, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  so  fond  of  contrasting 
the  terrible  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  with  the  liberality  of  the 
Reformed  Churches. 

In  1564,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  several  noblemen  who  were  attached  to  the  court,  invited  the 
most  eminent  of  the  reformed  clergy  to  a  private  conference  ;  and 
Knox,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  History,  has  recorded  with  great 
minuteness  the  debate  which  took  place  between  himself  and 
Lethington  on  that  occasion.  The  whole  passage  is  extremely 
curious  ;  and  as  the  book  is  scarce,  we  shall  furnish  pur  readers 
with  some  extracts,  sufficient  to  manifest  the  nature  of  that  hos- 
tility which  our  first  Reformers  waged  with  the  Established 
Church.  After  much  reasoning  upon  the  Queen's  good  dispo- 
sitions, and  unhappy  affection  for  idols,  Lethington  says — '  Our 
question  ii,  whether  that  we  may  and  ought  to  suppress  the  Queen's 
mass  ?  or  whether  that  her  idolatry  shall  be  laid  to  our  charge  1 
What  ye  may,  said  John  Knox,  by  force,  I  dispute  not :  bat  what 
ye  may  and  ought  to  do  by  God's  express  commandment,  that  can 
I  tell.  Idolatry  ought  not  only  to  be  suppressed,  but  the  idolater  ought 
to  die  the  death,  unless  toe  will  accuse  God.  I  know,  said  Lethington, 
the  idolater  is  commanded  to  die  the  death ;  but  by  whom  h  By 
the  people  of  God,  said  the  other.  For  the  commandment  was  made 
to  Israel,  as  ye  may  read.  That  if  it  he  heard  that  idolatry  is  commit- 
ted in  any  one  city,  that  inquisition  shall  be  taken  /  and  if  h  he  found 
true,  that  then  the  whole  botly  of  the  people  shall  arise  and  destroy  that 
city,  sparing  in  it  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  But  there  is  no 
commandment  given  to  the  people  to  punish  their  King,  said  the  Se- 
cretary, if  he  be  an  idolater.  I  find  no  privilege  granted  unto 
kings,  said  the  other,  by  God,  more  than  unto  the  people  to  offend 
God's  majesty. '     (Knox,  p.  &57.) 

When  Lethington  stated,  that  Calvin  and  some  others  of  the 
foreign  Reformers  had  counselled  their  followers  to  be  quiet  and 
submissive  even  under  persecution,  Knox  very  truly  and  wisely 
observed,  that  this  referred  to  Christians  '  so  dispersed,  that 
they  have  no  other  force  but  only  to  sob  to  God  for  deliverance.— 
That  such  indeed  (he  continues,  p.  358)  should  hazard  any  fur- 
ther than  these  godly  men  wills  them,  I  could  not  hastily  be  of  coun- 
sel. But  my  argument  has  another  ground  ;  for  I  speak  of.  a  people, 
assembled  together  in  one  body  of  a  commonwealth,  unto  whom 
God  has  given  sufficient  force  not  only  to  resist,  but  alsd  to  suppress 
pet  again  I  affirm,  are 

inftx  quoted  the  ex- 
•ivate  person,  receiv- 
Oiteritv  of  Ahab :— . 
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'  We  are  not  bound  to  imitate  extraordinary  examples,  said  Lething- 
ton,  (p.  S60),  unless  we  have  like  -commandment  and  assurance. 
I  grant,  said  the  other,  if  the  example  repugn  to  the  law.  But 
where  the  example  agrees  with  the  law,  and  is  as  it  were  the  execu- 
tion of  God's  judgment  expressed  in  the  same,  I  say  that  the  ex* 
ample  approved  of  God  stands  to  us  in  place  of  a  commandment : 
f  For  as  God  in  his  nature  is  constant  and  immutable,  so  can  he  not 
damn  [condemn]  in  the  ages  subsequent  that  which  he  has  approv- 
ed in  his  servants  before  us.  But  in  his  servants  before  us,  he  by 
his  own  commandment  has  approved,  that  subjects  have  not  only 
destroyed  their  kings  Jbr  idolatry,  but  also  has  [have]  rooted  out 
4heir  wfwle  posterity,  so  that  none  of  their  race  was  left  after  to  em- 
pire above  the  people  of  God,  Whatsoever  they  did,  said  Leth- 
ington,  was  done  at  God's  commandment.  That  fortifies  my  argu- 
ment, said  the  other  ;  for  God  by  bis  commandment  has  approved 
that  subjects  punish  kings  for  idolatry  and  wickedness  by  them  com- 
mitted. We  have  not  the  like  commandment,  said  Lethington. . 
That  I  deny,  said  the  other ;  for  the  commandment,  that  the  idolater . 
shall  die  the  death,  is  perpetual,  as  ye  yourself  have  granted ;  ye 
doubted  only,  who  should  be  the  exeeuters  against  the  king  ;  and  I 
said,  the  people  of  God ;  and  have  sufficiently  proved,  as  I  think, 
that  God  has  raised  up  the  people,,  and  by  his  prophet  has  anointed 
a  king,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  king  and  his  posterity,  which 
fact  God  since  that  time  has  never  retracted  ;  and  therefore  to  me  it 
remains  for  a  constant  and  clear  commandment  to  all  people  professing 
Cod,  and  having  the  power  to  punish  vice,  what  they  ought  to  do  in 
the  like  case. ' 

Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Knox,  p.  299,  has  said, 
in  reference  to  this  discussion  between  Knox  and  Lethington, 
that  *  both  parties  held  that  idolatry  might  justly  be  punished 
*  with  death. '  But  this  is  not  to  do  justice  to  his  hero.  We 
have  seen  that  our  root-and-branch  Reformer  went  a  great  deal 
farther.  In  fact,  H  was  not  possible  for  the  most  bigoted  Ca- 
tholic to  inculcate  more  distinctly  the  complete  extirpation  of 
the  opinions  and  worship  of  the  Protestants,  than  John  Knox 
inculcated  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  incumbent  on  the  civil  govern* 
ment  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  the  civil  government  is  re- 
miss, incumbent  on  the  people,  to  extirpate  completely  the  opi- 
nions and  worship  of  the  Catholics,  and  even  to  massacre  the 
Catholics,  man,  woman  and  child. 

At  present,  every  sect  of  -Christians  wiH  no  doubt  be  shocked 
with  principles  so  savage ;  but  it  has  been  pleaded  in  his  favour, 
that  vehemently  as  he  inculcated  these  principles,  he  did  not 
practise  what  he  preached.  *  They  [the  Reformers]  discovered 
ao  disposition,  says  Dr  M'Crie,  to  proceed  to  capital  punishment, 
even  when  it  was  completely  in  their  power.  I  never  read,  nor  heard 
■of  an  instance,  in  the  time  of  our  Reformer,  of  a  person  being  put 
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50  death  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship* 
f  the  reason  of  this  disconformity  between  their  opinions  and  their 
practice  be  asked*  it  may  be  answered— -their  aversion  to  blood.  * 
(Life  of  Knox,  p.  299.) 

Now,  we  doubt  not  that  this  observation  was  applicable  to 
most  of  the  Protestant  Nobility,  and  even  to;  some  or  the  Pro- 
testant Clergy ;  though  in  all  sects  the  clergy,  from  obvious  cau- 
ses, are  less  guilty  than  the  laity,  of  tolerating  error.  But  we 
scarcely  think  that  Knox  would  haye  thanked  nis  advocate  for 
his  good-natured  apology*  It  i?  a  topic  of  reproach,  and  not 
of  praise,  that  aversion  to  blood  has  prevented  a  magistrate 
from  executing  justice  on  a  murderer,— or  a  general  from  sav- 
ing his  country  by  cutting  off  an  invading  army;  and  to  a  per- 
son who  believed  what  Knox  believed,  it  must  have  appeared 
incomparably  worse,  to  spare  the  Papists,  who  were  the  mur- 
derers of  souls,  and  whose  idolatry  was  bringing  down  the  wrath 
of  heaven  on  the  land. 

The  apology,  however,  might  be  admitted,  if  thes?  princi- 

Eles  had  on ry  been  struck  out  in  the  beat  of  an  accidental  de- 
ate,  without  being  gravely  maintained  in  cooler  moments.  But 
the  fact  was  widely  different  The  very  same  principles  which 
our  great  Reformer  defended  with  so  much  ardour  and  inge- 
nuity in  his  debate  with  Lethington,  he  deliberately  recorded 
for  the  public  benefit,  on  different  occasions,  both  before  and 
after  that  celebrated  conference.  The  account  of  them  which 
we  have  quoted,  is  taken  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  bis  History ; 
and  the  introduction  to  this  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
|n  May  1566,  (Knox,  p.  282.)  The  same  principles  had  been, 
maintained  by  him  ten  years  before,  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen 
Regent  in  1556,  which  he  afterwards  published  with  additions 
and  explanations  in  1558;  and  they  bad  been  stated  at  greater 
length,  and  with  equal  intrepidity,  in  his  Appellation  to  the  No- 
bility, which  was  written  soon  after  be  left  Scotland  in  July 
1556,  both  which  are  engrossed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
History.  '  * 

The  following  quotations,  we  trust,  will  show  that  we  are  not 
guilty  of  exaggeration.  '  After  that  Moses  had  declared  what 
was  trite  religion,  to  wit,  to  honour  God  as  he  commanded,  adding 
nothing  to  his  word,  neither  yet  diminishing  any  thing  from  it ;  and 
after  also  that  vehemently  he  had  exhorted  the  same  law  to  be  ob- 
served, be  denounceth  the  punishment  against  the  transgressors,  in 
these  words :  If  thy  brother,  son,  daughter,  wife  or  neighbour,  whom 

ihou  lovest  as  thine  own  life,  solicitate  thee  secretly,  saying,  let  us 
10  serve  other  Gods,  whom  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known, 
Consent  not  to  him,  hear  him  not,  let  not  thine  eye  spare  him,  show 
turn  no  indulgence  or  favour,  hide  him  not,  but  utterly  kill  him  ;  let 
tfy  hand  be  first  ••*»'*"  Ww*.  that  he  may  be  slain,  and  after,  the  hand 
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0f  the  whole  people.  Of  these  words  of  Moses,  are  two  things  ap* 
pertaining  to  our  purpose  to  be  noticed.  First,  that  such  as  aolici- 
tate  only  to  idolatry,  ought  to  be  punished  to  death,  without  favour  of 

respect  of  persons. .    .     The  second  is,  that 

the  punishment  of  such  crimes  as  are  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  others 
that  touch  the  majesty  of  Ood,  doth  not  appertain  to  kings  and  chief 
rulers  only,  bnt  also  to  the  whole  body  of  that  people,  and  to  every 
paember  of  the  same,  according  to  the  vocation  of  every  man,  and 
according  to  that  possibility  and  occasion  which  God  doth  minister 
to  revenge  the  injury  done  against  his  glory,  what  time  that  impiety 
is  manifestly  known. ' — «  I  fear  not  to  affirm,  (he  adds,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  Appellation),  that  die  Gentiles  (I  mean  every  city,' 
realm,  province  or  nation  Among  the  Gentiles,  embracing  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  true  religion)  be  bound  to  the  same  league  and  cove- 
n/int  that  God  made  with  his  people  Israel)  what  time  he  promised 
to  root  out  the  nations  before  them,  in  these  words,  Beware  that 
thou  niake  any  covenant  with  the"  inhabitants  of  the  land,  &c.  but 
thou  shalt  destroy  their  altarsf  Ac.  To  this  same  law,  I  say,  and 
covenant,  are  the  Centres  no  less  bound  than  sometime  were  the 
Jews,  whensoever  God  doth  illuminate  the  eyes  of  any  multitude, 
province,  people  or  city,  and  putteth  the  sword  in  their  own  hand,  ♦ 
to  remove  such  enormity  from  among  them,  as  before  God  they 
know  to  be  abominable.  Then,  I  say,  are  they  no  less  bound  to 
purge  their  dominions  and  country  from  idolatry  than  were  the 
Israelites,  what  time  they  received  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. And  moreover,  I  say,  -if  any  go  about  to  erect  and  set  up 
idolatry j  or  to  teach  defection  from  God,  after  that  the  verity  bath 
been  received  and  approved,  that  then  not  only  the  magistrates  to 
whom  the  sword  is  committed,  but  also  the  people,  are  bound  by  that 
oath  which  they  have  made  to  God,  to  revenge  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  power  the  injury  done  to  his  Majesty. '     {History,  p.  444«) 

if  the  reader  is  shocked  at  these  principles,  and  at  what  he 
may  probably  conceive  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the 
^commandment  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  be  may 
perhaps  be  comforted,  by  learning  from  the  same  high  autho- 
rity, that  although  many  Catholics  contrive  to  save  appear-* 
ances,  and  impose  on  the  world,  yet  every  Catholic  is  in  reality 
an  abandoned  reprobate,  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  and  cannot  pos* 
sibly  be  otherwise.  This  we  find  explicitly  stated  in  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Queen  Regent,  both  as  it  was  first  written  in  1556, 
and  as  it  was  augmented  and  explained  by  the  author  in  1558. 
After  enlarging  on  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  he  says,  *  Yea, 
further,  I  sav,  that  where  this  venom  of  the  serpent  (idolatry  I 
mean)  lurjteth  in  the  heart,  it  is  impossible  but  that  at  one  time  or. 
other  it  shall  produce  pestilent  fruits,  albeit  peradventure  not  openly 
before  men,  yet  before  God,  no  less  odious  than  the  facts  of  «wr- 
&rers9  publicans  and  harlots ;  and  therefore  in  my  former  letter  % 
pid.  that  superfluous  it  was  to  require  reformation  of  manners  where 
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the  religion  is  corrupted.  Which  yet  again  I  repeat,  to  the  end 
that  your  Grace  more  deeply  may  weigh  the  matter, '  (History, 
p,  422.)      ■ 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  how  deeply  these  prin- 
ciples were  rooted  in  his  heart, 'appears  in  the  remorse  with  which 
he  confesses,  but  without  mentioning  particulars,  that  at  one  time 
he  had  so  far  yielded. to  humanity  or  prudence*  as  to  employ  his 
influence  in  moderating  the  zeal  of  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
good  cause.  '  For  {he  siys)  God  had  not  only  given  tints  me 
knowledge  and  tongue  to  make  the  impiety  of  that  idol  [the  mass] 
known  unto  the  realm,  but  he  had  given  me  credit,  with  many,  who 
wm/d  have  put  in  execution  God's  judgments,  (what  these  were  in  his 
opinion,  we  have  abundantly  seen),  if  I  would  only  hare  contented 
thereto;  but  so  careful  was  I  of  the  common  tranquillity,  and  to 
loth  was  I  to  have  offended  those  of  whom  I  had  conceived  a  good 
opinion,  that  in  secret  conference  with  earnest  and  zealons  men,  I 
travelled  rather  to  mitigate,  yea  to  slacken  that  fervency  that  God 
bad  kindled  in  others,  than  to  animate  or  encourage  them  to  put 
their  hands  to  the  Lord's  work  ;  aikerein  I  unfeignedly  acknowledge 
myself  to  have  done  most  widedly,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  beast 
do  ask  of  my  God  grace  and  pardon,  for  that  1  did  not  what  in  ma 
lay  to  have  suppressed  that  idol  in  the  beginning. *  {History,  287). 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  this  confession  to 
that  excessive  tenderness  of  conscience  with  which  some  men 
are  apt  to  be  distressed,  in  those  very  cases,  where  all  the  world 
conceive  them  to  have  excelled  the  most :  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  that  at  any  period  he  had  not  done  every  thing  in  bis 
power  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholics ;  insomuch  that  if  he 
bad  attempted  more,  he  must  have  been  infatuated  with  a  degree 
of  imprudence  which  might  well  be  called  insanity,  a  feature 
which,  notwithstanding  all  bis  vehemence,  never  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  his  character.  We  presume  not,  however,  to  assert* 
in  opposition  to  bis  own  confession,  and  at  this  distance  of  time, 
that  he  never  was  betrayed  into  any  inconsistency  between  his 
principles  a*nd  practice.  But  we  think  it  appears  insufficient 
evidence,  that  daring  ten  long  and  trying  years  he  most  earnest- 
ly inculcated,  both  by  wdrd  and  by  writing,  the  same  principles 
which  he  maintained  in  his  debate  with  Lethington ; — priciples, 
of  which  we  must  say  that  we  receive  a  very  inadequate  idea 
from  some  of  our  modern  histories ;  but  which,  as  we  have 
them  at  first  band  from/ himself,  arc  to  the  full  as  bloody  and  iuto- 
ntained  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
■tate  of  the  matter  is-  this: — the 
;  but  our  first  Reformers  only 
having  the  heart  to  carry  it  into 
:ven  this,  we  must  consider  how 
lower,  and  whether  they  could, 
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with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  venture  farther  than  thfy 
did  iii  their  attempts  to  exercise  it* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  till  it* 
settlement  by  the  Parliament  in  July  1560,  the  Catholic  was  the 
established  religion,  as  it  had  been  for.  ages  before.  If,  during 
this  period,  the  Reformers  had  inflicted  death  on  the  sayers  and 
hearers  of  mass,  they  must  hav*  been  regarded  as  atrocious  as- 
sassins of  their  countrymen,  for  conforming  to  what  aril  parties 
knew  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  withoot  dwelling  on  this 
legal  topic,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  would  not  have  prov- 
ed a  very  effectual  obstacle,  we  are  to  remember  that  during  the 
whole  ol  this  period  the  Protestants  were  either  a  feeble  party, 
dispersed  and  unorganized,  or  they  were  engaged  in  an  arduous 
struggle  against  their  own  Government  and  the  French  auxili- 
aries, which  they  were  unable  tp  bring  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion without  the  aid  both  of  English  money  and  English  forces. 
Even  so  late  as  October  1559,  when  they  ventured  to  issue  a 
proclamation  suspending  the  Queen  Regent  from  her  authority, 
tbey  found  themselves  in  a  situation  extremely  critical,  beset 
who  treacherous  friends,  and  protected  by  ill-paid  and  mutinous 
soldiers.  '  The  Queen  [Regent]'  says  Knox  in  his  history* 
p.  188,  *  had  amongst  us  her  assured  Espyellt,  who  did  not  only* 
signify  to  her  what  was  our  estate,  bat  also  what  was  our  purpose, 
counsel  and  devises.  Some  of  our  own  company  were  vehemently 
saspected  to  be  the  very  betrayers  of  all  our  secrets  ;  for  a  boy  of 
the  Offictalis  of  Lothian,  Mr  James  Balfour,  was  taken  carrying  a 
writing  which  did  open  the  most  secret  things  that  were  devised  in 
the  counsel,  &c.  The  men  of  war  (fr>r  the  roost  part  men  without 
God  or  honesty)  made  a  mutiny  because  they  lacked  a  part  of  their 
wages  ;  they  had  done  the  same  thing  at  Linlithgow  before,  when 
they  made  a  proclamation  that  they  would  serve  any  man  to  sup* 
$fress  the  Congregation,  and  set  up  the  Mass  again. •  It  was  not  till 
Che  pacification  on'  the  8th  of  July  1560,  that  the  Protectants 
were  in  a  situation  to  give  the  law;'  and  then,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed! they  lost  but  little  time  in  'making  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  for*  the  suppression  of  idofatry.  -  For,  on  the  tfth  of 
July,  that  is  to  sajy  on  the  ninth  day  after  thb  pacification  had 
been  proclaimed*  the  Parliament'  established  the  Protectant 
Church  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other;  and,  on  the  24th  oF 
the  following  month,  bound  the  Judges  by  the  statute  aJready 
mentioned,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  every  per- 
son convicted  for  the  Ihirci  time  of  attending  mass  even  in  the 
most  private  manner.  ( 

That  no  capital  execution  followed  immediately  upon  this 
law,  is  by  no  means  surprising*  The  affairs  of  the  Protestants 
were  still  uncertain  ?  the  law  itself  had  not  received  the  sanction 
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«f  Hie  sovereign,  to  whom  it  was  well  known  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely disagreeable;  and  who  might  insist,  with  some  pJansi- 
"bility,  that  it  was  not  quite  consistent  with  the  articles  of  pacific 
■eatirm  which  had  just  been  settled,  '{'History,  t29.)  It  was  to 
befeired,  also,  (hat  France,  notwithstanding  ber  internal  dis- 
sensions, might  sb'H  be  extremely  troublesome.  *  The  papists 
.*  were  proud*  aays  Knox,  *  for  they  looked  for  a  new  army 
.*  from  France  at  the  next  spring,  and  thereof  was  there  no 
■*  small  appearance,  ifGod  had  not  otherwise  provided.  *  {p.  257.) 
The  Scotch  Catholics  themselves,  though  checked  for  the  pre- 
sent, were  still  a  numerous  party.  The  English  army  had  de- 
ported on  the  16th  of  Jul)1,  {p.  234)  i  and  the  reformers  knew 
with  what /difficulty  they  had  procured  the  succours  from  Elizas 
fceth,  who  was  net  disposed  to  quarrel  with  France,  and  was 
very  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  form  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion Dow  established  in  Scotland,  which  breathed  too  much  of 
the  same  spirit -with  the  puritans  in  her  own  kingdom.  In  such 
a  situation,  whatever  might  lie  the  intentions  of  the  two  parties, 
or  however  they  might  endeavour  to  overawe,  by  threatening* 
or  by  occasional  riots  of  the  populace,  it  was  most  natural  for 
both  of  them  to  abstain  for  a  season  from  any  regular  system  of 
bloodshed,  either  by  the  civil  or  military  power.  Besides,  we 
.cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Catholics,  at  the  present  juncture, 
iWould  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  being  detected  in  the  crime  at  which  the  deadly 
statute  was  levelled.  And  indeed,  without  proceeding  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  an  'experiment  so  hazardous  in  the  anseitled 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  Protestants  had  contrived  to  accom- 
plish a  wonderful  purification  of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  bet-, 
ler  expressed  ithaa  in  the  following  triumphant  exclamation  of 
our  great  Reformer.— i*  What  adulterer,  what  fornicator,  whfit 

*  known  mass-monger  or  pestilent  papist,  dvrst  have  been  seen 

*  tit  ptibiick,  within  any  reformed  town  within  this  realm*  before 
'  that  the  Queen  arrived  1 '    {History,  p.  282.) 

The  Queen's  arrival  produced  a  material  change  j  that  is  to 
say,   it  mitigated  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestant  nobility  j 
ibough  it  was  far  from  producing  the  same  effect  on  the  clergy. 
The  Protestants  were  at  this  time  in  complete  possession  of  the 
government  {  the  Catholics  having  neither  sower,  nor  vote  in 
mat  net  forget,  that  the 
e  Protestant  clergy,  but 
aoning  from  the  contrast 
f  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
iDortance  that  we  should 
be  situations  of  their  ro- 
of the  Catholic  church* 
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daring  its  legal  establishment,  were  wealthy  tad  powerful  Ionfa» 
vrhb  in  a  great  measure  directed  the  civil  government,  and  thu* 
enjoyed  ample  meant  of  executing  vengeance  on  thtif  enemies. 
But  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Scotland*  at  the  time  of  the  Re* 
formation,  were  small  stipendiaries,  dependent  on  the  civil  go- 
vernment,, which,  during  the  whole  of  Knox's  life,,  and  many 
years  after  his  death,  thought  proper  to  retain  them  in  verjr 
notable  poverty*  Such  a  clergy  possessed  only  spiritual  wea* 
pons ;.  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  backward  in  using 
them,  though  we  hear  many  lamentations  that  they  laboured  in> 
vain*  The  celebration  of  mass  in  the  Queen's  chapel  was  per*' 
misted  and  defended  by  a  council,  where  no  Catholic  had  either 
power  or  vote,  and  in  particular  by  Lord  James  Stuart,  who* 
was  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,,  and  Rvgent,  the  strenuous  and 
steady  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  *the  man  whom,'  Kno» 
•ays,  *  an  the  godly  did  most  reverence. '  A  lam  indeed  was- 
afterwards  enacted,  making- it  capital,  on  the  very  first  offence, 
to  say  mass  any  where  except  in  the  Queen's  chapel  *  but  thifr 
was  in  fact  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  the  liberty  which* 
she  had  at  first  assumed  in  opposition  to  Parliament. 

Though  we  believe,  therefore,  with  Dr  M*Crie*>tbat  in  Knotfp 
Bfe  no  person  was*  punished  capkatfyfor  performing  any  part  of 
the  Catholic  worship*,  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  wis  omission 
tan  be  imputed  to  our  great  Reformer,  or  to  the  clergy* 
Hothfng  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  remonstrances,,  no* 
tiling  more  awful'  than  their,  warnings*  against  this  impious  to* 
leration  of  idolatry ;  but  so*  it  was,  that  all  then?  warnings  and 
remonstrances  served  only  to  disgust  the  Protestant  nobility*. 
Mad  during  the  distracted  state  of  public  aflairy,  and  the  hos- 
tilities between  the  Protestants  themselves,  from  the  period  of 
the  Queen's  marriage  till  after  Knox's  death,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  factions  who  successively  assumed  the  govern- 
%  meat,  ever  showed  the  least  inclination  to  indulge  the  clergjr 
with  the  execution*  of  an  idolater.  The  clergy,  however,  did 
what  tbey  could  ;  they  fulfilled  with  seal  the  duty  of  goad  watch* 
men ;  tbey  solicited,  both  in  public  and  private,  for  the  strict 
execution  of  the  laws  against  papists*  tbey  sounded  the  alarn> 
with  all  their  might  *.  and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  their  alarms* 
were  disregarded,  and  their  solicitations  evaded* 

Here  it  wilLnot  be  improper  to  produce,,  from  the  teetknooy  of 
Knox  himself,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  variance  between  the 
Government  and  the  Protestant  clergy  with  respect  to  toleration* 
The  very  next  Sunday  after  the  first  celebration  of  mass,  as  we* 
read  in  his  history,  p.  287,  *  John  Knox  inveighing  against  idolatry,., 
showed  what  terrible  plagues  God  had  taken  upon  realms  and  na- 
tions for  the  same ;  ana  added,  that  one  mass,  (there  were  no  mora. 
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suffered  at  the  first)'  was  more  fearful  unto  him,  than  if  ten  thou- 
sand armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  pur. 
pose  to  suppress  the  whole  religion.     For,  said  lie,  in  our  God  there 
is  strength  to  resist  and  confound  multitudes,   if  we  unfeigned ly  de- 
pend upon  him  ;  whereof  heretofore  ne  have  had  experience  :  But 
when  we  join  hands  with  idolatry,  it  is  no  doubt,  but  that  both  God's 
and  comfortable  defence  will  leave  ua  ;  and  what 
of  us  '.     Alas,  I  fear  that  experience  shall  teach 
"  many.     At  these  words  the  Gulden  of  the  Court 
f  spake  that  such  fear  was  no  point  of 'their  faith  ; 
;ext,   and  was  a  very  untimely  admonition. ' — The 
ie  histrry  details  the  lamentable  backsliding  of 
the  Queen's  arrival ;  and  m  the  introduction 
!  following  passage. — *  Whence,  alas,  cometh 
erston  of  God's  people  within  this  realm  this  day, 
nd  what  is  the  cause  that  now  the  just  is  compell- 
ed to  keep  silence,  good-men  are  banished,  murderers  and  such  as 
are  known  unworthy  of  the  common  society,  if  just  laws  were  put 
in  due  execution,  bear  the  whole  regiment  [rule]  and  swing  with- 
in this  realm  ?     We  answer,  because  that  suddenly  the  most  part  of 
us  declined  from  the  purity  of  God's  word,  and  began  to  follow  tlio 
world,  and  so  again  shook  hands  with  (he  Devil  and  with  idolatry, 
as  in  this  fourth  book  we  will  hear.     For  while  that  Papists  were  so 
confounded,  that  none  within  the  realm  dursi  mare  avow  the  hearing 
and  taying  of  mast,  than  the  Thieves  of  Liddisdnle  durst  aixno  their 
siouth  [robbery]  in  the  presence  of  an  upright  Judge;  there  were 
,1'cotestants  found,  that  ashamed  not  at  tables  and  other  open  places 
to  ask.  Why  may  not  the  Queen  have  her  mass,  and  the  form  of  her 
religion  J     What  can  that  hurt  us  or  our  religion  ?     And  from  these 
two.  Why  and  What,  at  length  sprang  out  this  affirmative, — The 
Queen's  Mats  and  her  Priest  will  We  maintain  ;  This  hand  and  (his 
Rapier  shall  fight  in  th*>ir  defence.     The  inconveniences  were  shown 
both  by  tongue  and  \,j  pen.    But  the  advertiser)  toere  judged  to  be 
men  of  unquiet  spirits  ;  their  credit  Xvas  defaced  at  the  hands  of  such  as 
before  were  not  ashamed  to  have  used  their  counsel  in  matters  of  greater 
importance,  t\c.     These,  and  the  rike  reasonings,  took  tuch  deep 
root  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  the  Truth  of  God  was  almost  forgot ; 
and  from  this  fountain,  to  wit,  that  flesh  and  blood  was,  and  yet 
aha  is,  preferred  to  God  and  to  his  Messengers  rebuking  vice  and 
vanity,  hath  all  our  misery  proceeded. '   (Hist.  p.  282.) 

The  message  which  they  brought  we  have  heard  already,  as  it 
'  was  delivered,  imlie  presence  of  the  Clergy,  from  our  great  Refor- 
mer's mouth,  to  the  Nobles  and  Rulers  at  the  celebrated  confer- 
ence already  mentioned.  The  effect  of  this  message  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  delivered,  is  shortly  but  emphatically  expressed  by 
himself,  in  these  words,  which  immediately  follow  his  account  of 
that  conference :  '  After  which  lime,  the  ministers,  which  were) 
called  precise,  were  holdenof  all  the  courtiers  as  mossteiw,  * 
P.S66. 
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We  have  no  intention  to  justify  the  courtiers  for  using  so 
mtcourtly  a  term.  It  is  not  fair  to  apply  harsh  terms  to  mes- 
sengers j  and  we  think  it  would  ha 
haps  very  ineffectual,  if  the  noble 
might  have  done  with  equal  polit 
the  reverend  gentlemen  could  not 
their  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the  sei 
taken ;  but  really  there  appeared  ■ 
the  business ; — that  the  Greek  an 
which  the  reverend  gentlemen  acti 
written  at  different  times  and  on  d 
tamed  a  great  variety  of  messages, 
deccisors  of  the  present  messengers 
the  parties  for  whom  alone  they  w 
was  humbly  apprehended  to  be  the  r 

lar  message  which  Mr  Knox  had  enforced  with  so  much  ability 
and  eloquence. '  But  we  have  no  business  at  present  either  to 
censure  or  justify  the  courtiers.  All  that  we  aim  at  is  to  vindi- 
cate our  first  Reformers  from  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency 
netween  their  principles  and  practice ;  and  we  think  it  appears, 
./from  unexceptionable  evidence,  not  only  that  a  great  variance 
existed  between  the  Protestant  Clergy  anil  Government,  but 
also,  that  if  the  Government  had  followed  the  directions  of  the 
Clergy,  the  Catholics  would  have  been  extirpated  by  the  sword. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  intolerance  of  our  first 
Reformers,  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
suited  from  the  Reformation.  Although  that  important  event 
was  sometimes  disgraced  in  Scotland,  by  riots  of  those  whom. 
Knox  calls  the  rascal  multitude,  it  was,  in  fact,  conducted  and 
accomplished  by  a  great  party  of  the  nobles,  together  with  some 
persons  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  by 
their  popular  eloquence  J  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  va- 
rious motives  which  instigated  this  powerful  combination,  civil 
liberty  was  undoubtedly  promoted  by  their  conflict  with  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Established  Church.  The  despotism  of  the 
Prelates  was  destroyed ;  and  the  despotism  of  the  Court  was 
checked  by  a  well-regulated  opposition,  composed  of  men  of  in- 
fluence and  abilities.  The  nobles  were  enlightened  by  their  learn- 
ed coadjutors  ;  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Protestant  cler- 
§y  were  counteracted  by  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  no- 
les ;  and  not  a  little  attention  was  shown,  upon  all  sides,  to  the 
inclinations  and  instruction  of  the  people.  The  Catholics,  in- 
deed, suffered  hardships  and  indignities  beyond  what  t-ither  jus- 
tice or  sound  policy  could  warrant ;  but  great  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  cation  in  genera],  and  tlie  seeds  were  wwn  of 
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still  greater  advantages  to  succeeding  generations,— who,  unfor- 
)«h  how  to  reap  them. 
o  the  dawn,   through  s  clouded 
The  reforming  clergy,  indeed* 
tention  but  to  erect  another  infalli- 
y  in  the  place  of  that  which  they 
own  example  could  not  fail  to  be 
itcrference  of  the  civil  government 
ong  protect  the  hew  system  from 
they  themselves  had  subjected  that 
uthority.  Tor  so  many  ages,  it  was 
levery  first  Reformers  were  divid- 
es the  unsuccessful  contest  of  Knox 
lete  suppression  of  idolatry,  he  had 
erve  in  Scotland  that  pure  form  of 
Presbyterian  government  to  which  be  was  fondly  attached,  or  to 
banish  from  the  Church  of  England  those  garments  and  cere-' 
monies,  which  gave  great  offence  to  himself,  and 
a  very  numerous  party  of  the  Protestants  in  b 
And  thus  gradually  arose  that  multiplication  ol 
although  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  dominii 
all  the  three  Established  churches  in  their  turns, 
ter  all,  the  state  of  things  most  favourable,  both  d 
ry  of  truth,  and  for  the  public  peace. 

But  there  is  one  change  deserving  of  particular  notice,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Reformation ;  a  change,  which, 
although  accomplished  with  a  harshness  and  injustice  altogether 
unnecessary,  was  most  indispensably  requisite,  both  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
purity  of  the  Church ;  we  mean  the  reduction  of  die  immense 
temporalities  of  the  clergy. — While  human  nature  continues 
what  it  is,  every  community  may  be  expected  to  pursue  its  own. 
aggrandizement  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  prudence,— 
and  often  a  great  deal  farther :  And  it  will  not  scruple,  for  the 
public  good,  to  employ  means  to  which  no  person  of  proper 
feelings  could  reconcile  himself  in  his  private  concerns.  Now, 
the  Church  is  a  community  which  naturally  identifies  both  its 
temporal  prosperity,  and  its  spiritual  dominion,  with  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  many  transaction*  which  astonish  us  in  ecclesiastical 
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Horn  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  clergy.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  powerful  means  such  a  body  must  have  possessed  for 
con  t  routing  the  Government  at 
circumstance,  that  so  vast  a  | 
bad  become  the  unalienable  r 
its  habits  and  interests  from 
itself  have  bestowed  on  the  c 
extremely  dangerous ;  and  thi 
derfully  increased,  particularly 
influence  of  the  spiritual  charai 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  I-. 
fal  an  ally,  and  so  formidable 
was  sometimes  an  overmatch 
Besides,  from  the  learning,  as 
the  great  offices  of  the  State  wi 
by  the  prelates ;  and  the  temp 
became  interested  in  the  pros 

forth  such  splendid  dignities  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  sons  and 
When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  we  can  - 
tier  at  the  result.     We  cannot  wonder  that  persons  of 
:  unworthy  character,  but  of  powerful  families,  should 
°s  find  their  way  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
We  cannot  wonder,  that,  in  this  intimate  connexion, 
id  priests  were  sometimes  infected  with  each  other's 
vices  j   that  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  bigotry  of  priests, 
and  priests  with  the  pride  of  kings  j  that  they  sometimes  unit- 
ed in  a  dreadful  league  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
atopic;  and  that  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  worldly  ambition 
fptpetimes  disgraced  the  transactions  of  the  mitred  chiefs :  We 
cannot  wonder,  in  short,  that  the  clergy,  like  other  men,  were 
corrupted  by  wealth  and  dominion— exorbitant  wealth  and  the 
transcendent  power  of  spiritual  dominion  :  We  cannot  wonder 
that  they  sometimes  stooped  to  improper  arts  for  securing  this 
proudest  of  all  supremacies ;  that  they  regarded  heretics  and  re- 
formers, as  the  disturbers  of.  the  world,  as  the  common  enemies 
of  Church  and  State, — and  exerted  against  them  that  jealous 
and  merciless  hostility,  with  which  great  wealth  and  dominion 
always  are,  and  {where  so  many  are  eager  for  their  plunder),  o!-" 
Ways  must  be  guarded. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  terrible  intolerance  and  merci- 
less persecutions  of  the  Catholics,  of  old — Not  that  their  bigotry 
was  worse,  but  that  their  wealth  was  greater ; — not  that  their 
doctrines  were  more  immoral  or  absurd,  but  that  their  p"S»ea- 
sjons  were  more  precious,  and  their  power  of  maintaining  them 
sjffoportionably  more  irresistible.  This  is  the  plain  and  natural 
VOL,  xxm.  no.  53.  M 
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.    account  of  those  enormities  which  have  unquestionably  disgrac* 

Sfond  any  other  Christian  churchy 
ly  disgraced  any  other  church  in 
other  Christian  church  has  bees 
y  in  tbe  same  situation  j — no  other 
exposed  to  tbe  same,  or  nearly  the 
wi  tbe  same  or  nearly  the  same  co- 
llates of  spiritual  intolerance,  and 
iw,  however,  what  Knox  thought 
only  possessed  tbe  power  j  and  wo 
d  declarations  deliberately  record* 
liso,  that  the  reformed  Church  of 
ity,  asserted  the  same  lofty  preten- 
f.     For  in  a  solemn  remonstrance 
>rs  in  1559  to  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
ation  remains  for  the  edification  of 
posterity ; — *  Ye  may  perchance  contemn  and  despise  the  ex- 
communication of  the  Church  (now  by  God's    mighty  power  e. 
reeled  among  nt)  as  a  thing  of  no  force ;  but  yet  doubt  we  nothini 
fcut  that  oar  Church  and  tbe  true  ministers  of  the  same,  hare  t 
tame  power  which  onr  master  Christ  Jesus  granted  to  his  apostles 
these  words,   "  whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive  shall  be  forgiven, 
*'  whose  sins  ye  retain  shall  be  retained.  "   (History,  p.  1S3.) 
fhe  very  same  superhuman  authority  is  to  this  day  asserted 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  ;  for  to  every  young  gentle- 
man who  is  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  the  bishop,  in  the  very 
act  of  ordination,  addresses  the  same  verba  soUnnia  of  awful  im- 
port, but  with  a  most  emphatic  variation  ef  the  pronoun  from 
the  plural  to  the  singular  number  j— "  whose  sins  thou  forgives* 
**  they  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins  thorn  retainest  they  are  4M 
tained. "    To  this  dny  also  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and 
canons  of  the  same  Church  denounce  excommunication,  net  a- 
gainst  her  own  clergy  atone,  but  against  every  person  who  dis- 
approves of  this  formula  of  ordination  ;  and  enjoin  that  he  shall 
not  be  restored  without  the  Archbishop's  permission,  and  a  pub- 
lic revocation  of  his  *  wicked  error.  * 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  temporaries  of  the  established 
.Church  of  England  are  sufficient  to  render  her  formidable  to 
Government)  more  especially  when  we  consider  how  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  have  withdrawn  from  her  communion. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case  with  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  and  canons,  it  mint  be  imputed  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment alone,  if  any  traces  of  religious  intolerance  remain  in  the 
statute  book  ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  statute  book  will  soon  be  purified  completely  from  these  re" 
Kca  of  barbarous  times.    We  should  imagine  also,  that  thft 
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Church  would  consult  her  real  dignity,  if  she  erased  from  her 

standards  those  lofty  pretensions  and  disregarded  anathemas,  so 

discordant  with  that   pure  and   ham! 

which  is  the  general  spirit  of  her  adn 

Church  has  a  right  to  judge  for  here! 

proper  to  retain  these  pretensions  and 

tairly  be  valuable,  both  as  a  historic; 

over,  as  a  constant  warning,  fairly  ai 

herself,  of  what  may  be  expected  as 

.State  shall  be-as  much  identified,  or  as 

be  as  powerful  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

That  a  Protestant  church,  when  it 
be  backed  by  the.  civil  Government, 
as  the  Roman  Antichrist  himself,  is 
in  the  History  of  Scotland*     In  the  : 

cond  and  of  his  brother,  a  Protestant  prelacy,  in  alliance  with 
a  Protestant  administration,  outstript  the  wishes  of  these  ar- 
bitrary monarchs  in  the  persecution  of  their  Protestant  couo- 
""   men.      It  is  needless   to  weary  Ourselves  or  our  readers 
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ith   disgusting   details,    which   the  curious    in    roartyrology 
ay  find  in  various  publications.      tvery  body  knows,  that 


[yrdoms  were  both  numerous  and  cruel;  but  perhaps 
_  le  comparative  mildness  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Scotland  ia 
not  so  generally  known.  Knox  has  investigated,  the  matter 
with  commendable  diligence,  but  has  not  been  able  to  muster 
more  than  eighteen  martyrs  who  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  from  the  year  1500,  when  heresy  first  began,  till 
M59,  when  the  Catholics  had  no  longer  the  power  to'persecute. 
fte  names  of  these  persons,  with  several  interesting  particular* 
concerning  some  of  them,  will  be  found  in  pages  6,  19, 1~i,  *Q 
and  Cf  of  Knox's  history.  It  is  indeed  a  horrid  list;  but  fat 
short  of  the  numbers  who,  during  the  twenty-two  years  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  Revolution,  were  capitally  executed  ia 
Scotland,  for  the  *  wicked  error '  of  separation  from  the  worship) 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Such  was  the  cruelty  of  a  Protestant  Church,  when  in  alli- 
ance with  a  profligate  and  tyrannical  administration.  On  thd 
other  hand,  if  the  Church  is  destitute  of  political  power,  and  if* 
the  State  remembers  its  duty  and  dignity  so  far,  that  it  scorns  to 
be  the  tool  of  a  particular  sect,  but  reigns  the  common  and  im- 
partial guardian  of  all  the  subjects,  then,  whether  the  church  ia 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  however  intolerant  her  pretensions 
tnay  be, — she  will  gradually  acquire  those  habits  of  forbearance 
And  general  charily,  which  become  those  who  are  the  ministers* 
pot  of  the  Old  Testament  only,  but  of  the  New.  This  also  has 
been  Mifajjfcntly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  evea  ftl* 
*f  MS 
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though  the  State  ha*  tint  quite  fulfilled  the  condition  which   is 
supposed.     The  Church  of  J-ihn   Knox,  that  *  breathed  out 
first  ugainat  the  Catholics,  and  af~ 
rainit  the  Episcopal*,  has  been  hap- 
;ht ;  she  now  sees*  without  appre- 
laries  admitted  by  low  as  freely  a*> 
mour  and  emolument  of  the  State  ; 
the  Tlir<>ne  in  behalf  of  the  injured 
n.     She  wants  many  things  indeed' 
ny,  arc  essential  to  an   Established 
e  no  representative  in  cither  House 
ectlfe  franchise  from  their  benefices, 
there  are  no  dignities  to  reward  her 
to  superintend  them.     They  are- 
h  moderate  revenues,  and  not  like- 
ly, we  think,  to  be  much  corrupted  by  better  revenue*  than  we 
fear  they  have  any  chance  of  obtaining.     And  there  is  still  Ano- 
ther strange  anomaly  which  deserves  to  be  met 
ecclesiastical  courts  are  composed,  in  pretty  nearby 
portion,  of  clerical  and  of  lay  members. — Vet,  D 
all  these  disadvantages,  we  have  great  pride  and 
declaring,  that  we  know  not  where  to  look  fi»r  a  I 
better  answers  alt  the  good  purposes  of-  an  Eslablist 

is  so  completely  free  from  the  reproach  of  altowii  r  .,  __¥  

vidua!  a  plurality  of  pastoral  charges, — or  which  maintains  a 
tnore  careful,  but  not  inquisitorial,  vigilance  over  the  pastoral  fi- 
delity and  morals  of  its  clergy. 


Abt.  IX.  A  Genrrol  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphyseal, 
Ethical,  and  Political  Philowpinf,  since  Hie  revival  tf  Letter* 
in  .Europe.     By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.     *to.     pp.  I&tj. 

[Prefixed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bkitannjcaj- 

Ziiintnirgh,   1816.] 

*  XTistory,  '  savs  Lord  Bacon,  ■  is  Natural,  Civil  or  Ecclesiss- 
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*  as  of  the  Jurisconsults,  the  Mathematicians,  the  Rhetoricians, 

*  the  Philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials  of 

*  the  schools, — of  Authors  of  boohs . 

*  lotions  touching  the  invention  of  < 
■*  story  of  learning,  containing  the 

*  knowledges,  and  their  sects,  their 

*  their  divers  lulministratium  mid  m 

*  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  re 

*  occasions  oi  them,  and  ail  otuet 

*  throughout  i'ie  ages  of  the  work 
*.  wanting.     The  use  and  enu  of  w 

*  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfactioi 
'  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more 

*  which  ft  this,  in  few  words,  "  th 
■*'  ssfsv  in  the  W  and  admumjfaldo 
meul  of'  learning,  Ewk  Ji. 

Though  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon 
"™»  apteadid  than  tie  above,  lew,  probably,  better  display 


The  Latin  bonk  De  Augment**,  a  translation  from  the  pttb- 

and  unpublished  English  composition  of  Lord  Bacon,  made 

11  of  eminent  talent,  and  under  his  own  inspection,  may  be 

ered,  in  respect  to  the  matter,  as  a  second  original ;  but  where. 

«ver  we  possess  his  own  diction,  we  should   be  unwilling  to  quote 

the  inadequate  expression  in  which  any  other  man  labours  to  do  it 

justice.     In  the  following  instances,  however,  the  Latin  version -con. 

tains  passages  of  which  bis  original  English  is  not  preserved. 

t  Ante  omnia  antem  id  agi  volumus  {quod  Civilis  Ilistorite  decut 
I  et  fuam  anma)  ut  cam  event!*  cause  copuleotur,  videlicet  ut 

*  memorentar  natuis  regionum  et  populorum,  jndnlesque  apt*  et 
4  habilidaut  ineptaet  inhabilisad  disci plinas diverts),  accidentia  tem- 

*  poram,  qu«e  scienriis  adverse  fuerint  aut  prophia  j  seli  et  rnixtura: 

*  reHgiimuro,  malitis:  et  favores  legum,  virtutes  denique  uiaignes  et 
'  efficacia  quorundam  viroium  ad  scientias  pTomuvendas, — et  similia* 
'  At  hstc  omnia  ita  tractari  prccipimus  ut  non  criticnrum  more  in 

*  laude  et  censura  tempos  teratur, .  sed  plane  histories'  re*  ipsae  nax- 
'  rentur,  judicium  parciui  interponatur. 

*  Oe  modo  hnjutmodi  hiatoris  conficiends,  numerous  ut  per  sin. 

*  gulas  annoruio  centurias  libri  precipni  qui  per  ea  temporia  ipatia 

*  conscripti  sunt  in  consilium  adhibeauuir,   ut  ex  en  ram  nnn  perlec- 

*  done  (id  enim  infinitum  esset)  sed  degnstatr  ne,  et  nb^ervatione 

*  argument!,  styli,  method!,  gtniuM  illius  temporit  lilerarius,  velttt  ill' 

*  cartiaUone  fuadam,  a  morluis  cvocctur. 

'  Quod  ad  usura  attinet,  hfec  eo  i pec t ant  non  ut  honor  literarum 
1  et  pom  pa  per  tot  eircumfusan  imagines  celebrctnr,  nee  quia,  pro 

*  flagrantissimo  quo  literas  protequimur  amore,  omnia  quae  ad  earum 
'  *LMpmi  J^quc  modo  pertinent  usque  ad  curios  ita  tern  inqutrere  et 
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the  onion  of  all  the  qualities  which  characterised  bis  philosophi- 
cal genius.     He  has  in  general  inspired  a  fervour  of  admiration 
which  venU  itself  io?jnd  incriminate  praise,  and  is  very  adverse 
to  a  calm  examination  of  the  character  of  his  understanding, 
which  was  very  peculiar,  and  on  that  account  described  with 
Wore  than  ordinary  imperfection,  by  that  unfortunately  vague 
and  weak  part  of  language  which  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  mental  superiority.     To  this  cause  it  may  be  ascrib- 
ed, that  perhaps  no  great  man  has  been  either  more  ignorantly 
censured,  or  more  uniustructively  commended.     It  is  easy  to 
describe  his  transcendent  merit  in  general  terms  of  commenda- 
tion :  For  some  of  his  great  qualities  lie  on  the  surface  of  his 
writings.    But  that  in  which  he  most  excelled  all  other  men,  was 
in  the  range  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  view — thttpowcr  of 
contemplating  many  and  distant  objects  together,  without  indis- 
tinctness or  confusion — which  he  himself  has  called  the  discur- 
aive  or  comprehensive  understanding.     This  wideranging  Intel- 
lect was  illuminated  by  the  bripbteaV  Fancy  that  ever  contented  . 
itself  wiih  the  office  of  only  ministering  to  Reason:  And  frofJMh^ 
ibis  singular  relation  of  the  two  grand  faculties  of  man,  it  h^^^B 
resulted,  that  bis  philosophy,  tbougli  illustrated  still  more  tha^^F 
adorned  by  the  utmost  splendour  of  imagery,  continues  still  suflH 
ject  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of  intellect.     In  the  midst  of  olr^^ 
the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which,  had  it  been  independ- 
ent, would  have  been  poetical,  bis  opinions  remained  severely 
.    rational. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  or  at  least  to  describe,  other 
equally  essential  elements  of  bis  greatness,  and  conditions  <^ 
his  success.  He  is  probably  a  single  instance  of  a  mind  wtriQaP 
in  philosophizing,  always  reaches  the  point  of  elevation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  is  commanded,  without  ever  rising  to  such  a 

scire  eteonservare  avemns,  sedobcausam  magts  serum  et  gravemF 
ea  est  (ut  verbo  dicamus )  quoniam  per  talem,  qualem  descriptimut 
narration  em,  ad  virorum  doctoruro,  in  doctrinal  usu  et  administra- 
tions prudentiam  et  solcrtiara  maximzm  acceisionem  fieri  posse 
exUtimasiut,  et  rerum  intellectualium,  non  minus  quam  emlium, 
motut  et  perturbations,  vitiaque  et  virtutes  notari  posse,  et  regimen 
inde  optimum  educi  et  inititui. ' — De  sfugmextit  ScUnliantm,  Lib. 

II,  c.  *. 
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-distance  as  to  lose  a  distinct  perception  of  every  part  of  it** 
It  is  perhaps  not  less  singular,  that  his  philosophy  should  be 
founded  at  once  on  disregard  for  the  authority  4*  men9  and  oa 
severance  for  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  nature  to  human  in- 
quiry; that  he  who  thought  so  little  of  what  roan  had  done, 
hoped  so  highly  of  what  he  could  do*  that  so  daring  an  inno- 
vator in  science  should  be  so  whoUy  exempt  from  the  love  of 
singularity  or  paradox;  that  the  same  man  who  renounced 
imaginary  provinces  in  die  empire  of  science*  and  withdrew  its 
landmarks  within  the  limits  of  experience,  should  also  exhort 

Csterity  to  push  their  conquests  to  ks  utmost  verge,  with  a 
Idness  which  will  be  fully' justified  only  by  the  discoveries  of 
ages  from  which  we  are  yet  far  distant. 

No  Uftn  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poetical 
philosophy.    One  great  end  Of  his  discipline  is  to  prevent  mys- 
ticism and  fanaticism  from  obstructing  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
With  a  less  brilliant  fancy,  he  would  have  had  a  mind  less  qua- 
lified for  philosophical  inqtfry*    His  fancy  gave  him  that  power 
~  illustrative  metaphor,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  invented 
the  part  of  language  which  respects  philosophy  §  and  it  ren- 
ewed new  truths  more  distinctly  visible  even  to  his  own  eye,  in 
err  bright  clothing  of  imagery.     Without  it,  he  must,  like 
others,  havefaen  driven  to  the  fabrication  of  uncouth  technical 
terms,  which  repel  the  mind,  either  by  vulgarity  or  pedantry, 
instead  of  gently  leading  it  to  novelties  in  science,  through 
agreeable  analogies  with  objects  already  familiar.     A  consider*- 
.  able  portion  doubtless  of  the  courage  with  which  he  undertook 
Jfee  reformation  of  philosophy,  was  caught  from  the  general 
^(irit  of  his  extraordinary  age,  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was 
et  agitated  by  the  joy  and  pride  of  emancipation  from  long 
ondage.    The  beautiful  mythology,  and  poetical  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  yet  become  trivial  or  pedantic,  appeared  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  all  their  freshness  and  lustre.    To  the  general 
reader  they^were  then  a  discovery  as  recent  as  the  world  dis- 
closed by  Columbus.    The  ancient  literature,  on  which  his  ima- 
gination looked  back  for  illustration,  had  then  as  much  the  charm 

*  He  himself  who  alone  was  qualified,  has  described  the  genius  at 
his  philosophy  both  in  respect  to  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
he  me  from  particulars  to  generals-     *  Axiomata  infima  non  mul» 

*  turn  ab  ezperientia  nuda  discrepant.    Suprema  wo  ilia  et  gene- 

*  ralissima  (qua;  habentur)  notionalia  sunt  et  abstracta  et  nil  habent 

*  solidL     At  media  sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera,  et  solida  et  viva  in  qui* 
bus  human*  res  et  fortunx  sitae  sunt,  et  supra  hxe  quoque,  tandem 

ilissima,  talia  scilicet  quae  non  abstracta  tint,  sed  peg 
vere  lijnitantur,  '—Nov.  Org*  Liber  L  Jphorti.  IQ& 
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of,  novelty  as  that  rising  philosophy  through  which  his  reason 
(dared  to  look  onward  to  some  of  the  last  periods  in  its  unceas- 
ing and  resistlqja  course. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  wonderful  person, 
\t  is  essential  to  fix  steadily  in  our  minds,  what  he  was  not, 
wfcat  he  did  not  do,  and  what  he  professed  neither  to  be  nor  to 
do.  He  was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysician.  His  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  science  were  not  inferred  by  abstract  rea- 
soning from  any  of  those  primary  principles  to  which  the  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  struggled  to  fasten  their  systems*  Hence  he 
has  been 'treated  as  empirical  and  superficial  by  those  who  take 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  name  of  profound  speculators,  He 
was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer, 
a  physiologist,  a  chemist  He  was  not  eminently  cflfeversant 
with  the  particular  truths  of  any  of  those  sciences  which  existed 
in  his  time.  For  this  reason,  he  was  underrated  by  men  of  the 
highest  merit,  who  had  acquired  the  most  just  reputation,  by 
adding  new  facts  to  the  stock  of  certain  knowledge.  It  is  not 
therefore  very  surprising' to  find,  that  Harvey,  though  the  frien  ~ 
as  well  as  physician  of  Bacon,  *  '  though  he  esteemed  him  muc 
for  his  wit  and  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  great  philosoi 
pher $ '  but  said  to  Aubrey,  *  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  LfOnJ 
Chancellor, ' — *  in  derision, ' — as  the  honest  biographer  thinks 
fit  expressly  to  add.  On  the  same  ground,  though  in  a  manner 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own  claims  on  reputation, 
^Mr  Hume  has  decided,  that  Bacon  was  mot  so  great  a  man  as 
Galileo,  because  he  was  not  so  great  an  astronomer.  TRe  same 
sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been  mure  often  commiuatffc 
than  avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  experimeuJflH 
sciences,  who  are  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sole  test  of  ser^ 
vice  to  knowIedget  a  palpable  addition  to  its  store.  It  is  very  true 
that  he  made  no  discoveries :  But  his  life  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made.  This  distino 
tion  was  early  observed  by  that  ingenious  poet  and  amiable  man, 
on  whom  we,  by  our  unmerited  neglect,  have  taken  too  severe 
a  revenge,  for  the  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  our; 
ancestors. 

'  Bacon,  like  JVfoses,  led  us  forth  at  last, 
The  barren  wilderness  he  past, 


»  III.  Aubrey,  381.     The  very  curious  literary  anecdote*  of  Au- 
brey, are  so  much  the  most  important  part  of  die  pubiicattoo  iq 
which  they  have  lately  appeared,  (Letters  by  emweet  n — ~~~  *"~~" 
public  Libraries  at  Oxford,  3  vol.  Loi  ■-  —-*•*"-»*■  --**- 
ill  reason,  to  receive  its  title  from 
(ff  quite  sufjgtttt  honour  foi 
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Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  pro  raised  laud ; 

And  from  the  mountain  top  of 

Saw  it  himself,  and  shewed  us 

Cowley's 

The  writings  of  Bacon  do  noi  even 

capable  of  being  separated  from  the  it 

and  reflection,  that  they  can  be  called 

far  from  their  greatest  distinction ;  And 

they  are  presented  more  often  as  exam] 

than  as  important  on  their  own  separ 

which  presented  the  principal  field  for  discovery,  and  which  owe 
all  that  they  are,  or  can  be,  to  his  method  and  spirit,  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  which  he  either  made  or  registered,  torn 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  writings,  and  have  furnished  some 
cultivators  of  that  science  with  an  opportunity  for  an  ungrate- 
ful triumph  over  bis  mistakes.  The  scattered  remarks,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  moral  nature)  where  absolute  novelty  is  pre- 
.  eluded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  manifest  most  strongly  both 
I  the  superior  force  and  the  original  bent  of  his  under s Landing. 
[  We  more  properly  contrast  than  compare  the  experiments  in 
.,  *  the  Natural  History, '  with  the  moral  and  political  observa- 
tions which  enrich  the  '  Advancement  of  Learning '  the  Speech- 
es, the  Letters,  the  History  of  Henry  VII. ;  and,  above  all,  *  the 
Essays,'  a  book  which,  though  it  has  been  praised  with  equal 
fervour  by  Voltaire*  J  hnsnn  and  Burke,  has  never  been  cha- 
racterized with  such  exact  justice  and  such  exquisite  felicity  of 
K  expression,  as  in  the  Discourse  before  us,  *  It  will  serve  still 
more  distinctly  to  mark  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind,  to 
observe  that  his  moral  and  political  reflexions  relate  to  these 
practical  subjects,  considered  in  their  most  practical  point  of 
view;  and  that  be  has  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  reduce  to 
theory  the  infinite  particulars  of  that  '  civil  knowledge, '  which. 


*  '  Under  the  same  head  of  Ethics,  may  be  mentioned  the  small 

*  volume  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Essays;  the  best  known 
'  and  most  popular  of  all  his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where 
'  the  superiority  of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
'  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  refUxitms  qfitn  receiving  a  strong  relief 
'  from  the  triteness  of  the  subject.     It  may  be  read  front  beginning  to 

*  end  in  a  few  hours ;  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  sel- 

*  dorn  fails  to  remark  in  it  something  unobserved  before.  This,  in- 
'  deed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
'  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnitk  to  our  own 
r  thomhts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  Ja~ 


thoughts, 
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as  fat  himself  tells  ns,  is,  *  of  all  others,  most  immersed  in  mat- 
ter, and  bardliest  reduced  to  axiom. ' 

His  mind,  indeed,  was  formed  and  exercised  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world*  His  genius  was  eminently  civil.  His  understanding 
sap  peculiarly  fitted  for  questions  of  legislation  and  of  policy,— 
flrottgh  his  character  was  not  an  instrument  well  qualified  to  exe- 
cute the  dictates  of  hit  reason.  The  same  civil  wisdom  which 
distinguishes  his  judgments  on  human  affairs,  may  also  be  traced 
thffcugb  his  reformation  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  practical  judg- 
ment applied  to  science.  What  he  effected  was  a  reform  in  the 
iqaxims  of*state,  before  unsuccessfully  pursued  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  It  is  not  derived  from  metaphysical  reasoning,  nor 
from  scientific  detail,  but  from  a  species  of  intellectual  prudence, 
which,  on  the  practical  ground  of  failure  and  disappoibtihent 
in  the  prevalent  modes  of  pursuing  knowledge,  builds  the  ne- 
cessity of  alteration,  and  inculcates  the  advantage  of  administer- 
ing the  sciences  on  other  principles.  It  is  an  error  to  represent 
him  either  as  imputing  fallacy  to  the  syllogistic  method,  or  as 
professing  his  principle  of  induction  to  be  a  discovery.  The 
rules  and  forms  of  argument  will  always  form  an  important  part 
of  the  art  of  logic  5  and  the  method  of  induction,  which  is  the 
art  of  discovery,  was  so  far  from  being  unknown  to  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  often  faithfully  pursued  by  that  great  observer.  What 
Bacon  aimed  at,  he  accomplished;  which  was,  not  to  discover 
Dew  principles,  but  to  excite  a  new  spirit,  and  to  render  obser- 
vation and  experiment  the  predominant  character  of  philosophy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bacon  could  not  have  been  the  author 
of  a  system  or  the  founder  of  a  sect  He  did  not  deliver  opi- 
nions—he  taught  modes  of  philosophising.  His  early  immer- 
sion in  civil  affairs,  fitted  him  for  this  species  of  scientific  refor- 
mation. His  political  course,  though  in  itself  unhappy,  pro- 
bably conduced  to  the  success,  and  certainly  influenced  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contemplative  part  of  his  life.  Had  it  not  been 
for  bis  active  habits,  it  is  likely  that  the  pedantry  and  quaint- 
ness  of  his  age  would  have  still  more  deeply  tainted  his  signifi- 
cant and  majestic  style.  The  force  of  the  illustrations  which  he 
takes  from  his  experience  of  ordinary  life,  is  often  as  remark* # 
able  as  the  beauty  of  those  which  he  so  happily  borrows  from 
his  study  of  antiquity.  But  if  we  have  caught  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  intellectual  character,  we  must  attribute  effects  still 
deeper  and  more  extensive,  to  hjs-familiarity  with  the  active 
world.  It  guarded  him  against  pui  subdety,  and  against  all 
speculation  that  was  either  visionary  or  fruitless.  It-  preserved 
horn  from  the  reigning  prejudices  of  conteotplstivd  m 

from  undue  preference  to  particular 
bad  been  exdosmly  bred  in  the 
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not  have  had  courage  enough  to  reform  their  abases.  It  stems 
necessary  that  he  should  have  been  so  placed  as  to  look  o$ 
science  in  the  free  spirit  of  an  intelligent  spectator.  Without 
the  pride  of  Professors,  or  the  bigotry  of  their  followers,  he 
surveyed  from  the  world  the  studies  which  reigned  in  the  schools 
and,  trying  them  by  their  fruits,  he  saw  that  they  were  barren, 
and  therefore  pronounced  that  they  were  unsound.  He  himself 
aeems  indeed  to  have  'indicated  as  clearly  as  modesty  would  al- 
low in  a  case  that  concerned  himself,  and  where  >  be  departed 
from  an  universal  and  almost  natural  sentiment,  that  he  regard* 
ed  seholastic  seclusion*  then  more  unsocial  and  rigorous  than  it 
now  can  be,  as  a  hinderance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In 
one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  writings,  the  conclusion  of 
his  Ffcngments  '  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature, '  he  tells  us, 
That  there  is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor  order 
or  quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some  point  of  contra- 
riety towards  true  knowledge;  that  Monarchies  incline  wits  to 
profit  and  pleasure;  Commonwealths  to  glory  and  vanity;  U- 
niverskies  to  sophistry  and  affectation ;  Cloisters  to  fables  and 
unprofitable  subtlety;  Study  at  large  to  variety;  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  mixture  of  contemplations  with  an  active 
life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contemplations,  do  disable  or  hinder 
die  mind  more. ' 
But,  though  he  was  thus  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  science, 
a  school  or  a  sect,  other  prejudices  of  a  lower  nature,  and  b^ 
longing  only  to  tb%  inferior  class  of  those  who  conduct  civil  at 
fairs,  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  encomiasts  as  well  as  by  op- 
ponents. He  has  been  said  to  consider  the  great  end  of  science 
to  be  the  increase  of  the  outward  accommodations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life.  We  cannot  see  any  foundation  for  this 
charge.  In  labouring  indeed  to  correct  the  direction  of  stu- 
dy, and  to  withdraw  it  from  these  unprofitable  subtleties,  it 
was  necessary  to  attract  it  powerfully  towards  outward  acta 
and  works.  He  no  doubt  duly  valued  '  the  dignity  of  this 
*  end,  the  endowment  of  man's  life  with  new  commodities; ' 
and  he  strikingly  observes,  that  the  most  poetical  people  of 
the  world  had  admitted  the  inventors  of  the  useful  ana  ma- 
nual arts  among  the  highest  beings  in  their  beautiful  my- 
thology. Had  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Watt  and  Davy,  he  was 
not  of  that  vulgar  and  contracted  mind  as  to  cease  to  ad* 
mire  grand  exertions  of  inject,  because  they  are  useful  to  man- 
kind. But  ho  would  certain^  have  considered  these  great  work* 
rather  as  tests  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  than  as  parts  of  its 
highlit  end.  His  important  questions  to  the  Doctors  of  his  time 
we^^|g  Truth  ever  barren  i  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  in* 
by  reason  of  all  the  learning  tint  bath  been  thtmmsrtf 
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huadred  years  ? '  His  judgment,  we  may  also  bear  from  him* 
self — '  Francis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner.     The  knowledge 

*  whereof  the  world  is  now  possessed,  especially  that  of  nature, 

*  extendeth  not  to  magnitude  and  ceituvUy  of'wurks. '     He  found 

« ledge  barren :  He  made  her  fertile ;  and  he  did  not  under- 
lie utility  of  particular  inventions :  But  it  is  evident  that 
piled  them  most,  as  they  are  themselves  among  the  highest 
is^  of  superior  intellect;  as  they  are  monuments  of  the 
'esstof  knowledge ;  as  they  are  the  bands  oi  that  alliance 
tween  afction  and  speculation,  where  an  appeal  to  experience 
and  utility  ahecks  the  proneoess  of  the  philosopher  to  extreme 
refinements  j  which  teaches  men  to  revere,  and  excites  them  to 
pursue  science  by  these  splendid  proofs  of  its  beneficial  power. 
Had  he  seen  the  change  in  this  respect,  chiefly  in  his  owacoun- 
try,  produced  in  part  by  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
has  made  some  degree  of  science  almost  necessary  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  fortune  of  large  bodies  of  men,  he  would  assured- 
ly have  regarded  it  as  an  additional  security  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  human  understanding.  He  must  always, have  viewed 
with  complacency  those  inventions  which  demonstrate  to  tUe 
roost  ignorant  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power. '  In  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  however,  he  proposed  to  himself  a  practical  end,  and 
an  end  (even  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word)  of  unques- 
tionable utility.  He  taught,  as  he  tells  us,  the  means,  not  of  the 
'.  amplification  of  the  power  of  one  man  over  his  country,  nor  of 

*  the  amplification  of  the  power  of  that  country  over  other  na- 
'  tions ;  but  the  amplification  of  the  power  anu  kingdom  of  man- 
«  kind  over  the  world. '    *  A  restitution  of  man  to  the  sovereignty 

*  of  nature. ' — (Of  the  Interpretatow  of  Naturt).     «  The  enJarg- 

*  ing  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the  effecting  all  things 

*  possible. ' — (New  Atlantis).  From  the  enlargement  of  reason, 
be  did  not  separate  the  growth  of  virtue,  for  he  thought  that 

*  truth  and  goodness  were  one,  differing  but  as  the  seal  and  the 

*  print;  for  truth  prints  goodness* ' — (Advancement  of  Learnings 
Book  J.) 

These  general  observations  may  at  first  seem  but  remotely 
connected  with  Lord  Bacon's  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy. 
But  perhaps  more  consideration  will  show  a  closer  relation  be* 
tween  them  thau  appears  on  a  cursory  glance.  There  could 
scarcely  have  been  any  passage  of  his  works  better  calculated 
to  justify  our  notion  of  the  constitttion  and  education  of  his 
mind,  than  that  which  we  have  Weed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.     The  whole  of  its  peculiar  phraseology ;  all  its 

illustrations  and  metaphors,  are  taken  from  civil  life.     As  civil 
listory  teaches  statesmen  to  profit;  by  the  faults  of  thfijjrts/e- 
flccessor»j  he  proposes  that  the  history. of  phUosoplqJUpplci 
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teach,  by  example,  '  learned  men  to  become  wise  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  learning. '  Early  immersed  in  civil  affairs,  and. 
deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit,  his  mind  in  this  place  con- 
templates science  only  through  the  analogy  of  government,  and 
considers  principles  of  philosophizing  as  the  easiest  maxk0 
of  policy  for  the  guidance  of  reason.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  '" 
that  in  describing  the  objects  of  a  history  of  philosophy,  and 
the  utility  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  discloses  the  principle  of 
his  own  exertions  for  knowledge — a  reform  in  its  spirit  wet 
maxims,  justified  by  experience  of  their  injurious  effects,  and 
conducted  with  a  judgment  analogous  to  that  civil  prudence 
which  guides  a  wise  lawgiver.  If  (as  may  not  improbably  be 
concluded  from  this  passage)  the  reformation  of  science  was 
suggested  to  Lord  Bacon,  by  A  review  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, it  must  be  owned,  that  his  outline  of  that  history  has  - 
a  very  important  relation  to  the  general  character  of  his  phi- 
losophical genius.  The  smallest  circumstances  attendant  on 
that  outline,  serve  to  illustrate  the  powers  and  habits  of  thought 
which  distinguished  its  author.  It  is  an  example  of  his  faculty  of 
anticipating,  not  insulated  facts  or  single  discoveries — but  that 
of  which  the  complexity  and  refinement  seem  much  more  to 
defy  the  power  of  prophecy — the  tendencies  of  study,  and  the 
modes  of  thinking,  which  were  to  prevail  in  distant  genera- 
tions;— that  the  parts  which  be  has  chosen  to  unfold  or  enforce 
in  the  Latin  versions,  are  those  which  a  thinker  of  the  present 
age  woo  Id  deem  both  most  excellent  and  most  arduous  in  a 
history  of  philosophy  ; — *  the  causes  of  literary  revolutions ;  the 
€  st udy^of  contemporary  writer?,  not  merely  as  the  most  autbeu- 

•  tic  sources  of  information,  but  as  enabling  the  historian  to  pre- 
4  serve  in  his  own  description  the  peculiar  colour  of  every  age, 

•  and  to  recall  its  literary  genius  from  the  dead. ' 

This  outline  has  the  uncommon  distinction  of  being  at  once  ori* 
ginal  and  eoaiplete.  In  this  province,  Bacon  bad  no  forerunner  ; 
and  the  most  successful  follower  will  be  he,  who,  like  the  author  -y 

of  the  present  admirable  Discourse,  most  faithfully  observes- his  I 

precepts.     Hvret  as  in  every  province  of  knowledge,  be  con*  1 

eludes  his  review  of  the  performances  and  prospects  of  the  hu> 
man  understanding,  by  considering  their  subservience  to  the 
grand  purpose  of  improving  the  condition,  the  faculties,  and 
the  nature  of  man,  without  which  indeed  science  would  be  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  orn^rait,  and  literature  would  rank  no 
higher  than  a  liberal  amuseknt. 

Yet  it  rautt.ber  acknowledged,  that  he  rather  perceived  than 
felt  the  connexion  of  Truth  and  Good.  Whether  he  lived  too 
ear^^bave  sufficient  experience  of  the  moral  benefit  of  civi- 
Ez4Hhu*  hit  mind  had  early  acquired  too-  exclusive  an  iate- 
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rest  «i  science,  to  look  frequently  beyond  Its  ad  van  cement ;  or  whe- 
ther the- infirmities  and  calamities  of  his  life  had  blighted  bis  feel- 
ings,- and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  active  work) ; — to  what- 
ever cause  we  may  ascribe  the  defect,  certain  it  is,  that  his 
me  excellence  of  the  highest  kind,  which  they 
■ssessed  if  he  had  habitually  represented  the  ac- 
knowledge as  the  most  effectual  means  of  realizing 
'  benevolence  for  the  human  race. 
s,  that  Bacon  had  the  history  of  science  more  in 
view  than  that  of  literature :  And  though  he  cannot  be  supposed 
Co  have  excluded  such  great  provinces  of  knowledge,  as  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  t  yet  he  seems,  from  his  lan- 
guage, more  to  hate  contemplated  the  history  of  that  pbiloso- 
phy  which  discovers  the  foundation  of  the  sciences  in  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  which  becomes  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  practical  sciences  of  morals  and  politics — because/  like 
thcnit  it  has  human  nature  for  its  object  It  is  that  which  fe 
most  immediately  affected  by  the  events  and  passions  of  the 
world ;  and  on  it  depends  the  colour  and  fashion  of  all  other  re- 
searches. Respecting  the  history  of  philosophy,  thus  under- 
wood, we  must  at  this  day  *  note  the  deficiency, '  which  wnk 
remarked  by  the  philosopher.'—  Brucker  is  a  learned  compiler 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  candour  and  industry ; — but  it  must 
be  owned,  that  he  is  a  very  unphttosophical  historian  of  philo* 
aophy.  In  later  times,  the  Germans  have  cultivated  this  de- 
partment more  successfully  than  any  other  nation.  *  Tiede- 
man's  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy'  is  a  book  of  great 
value  to  Inquirers  into  this  subject — '  Fullebom's  Contri*  *jfc 
butions  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  -, '— *  Buhle's-  History  of'  mf 
Modern  Philosophy, '  are  useful  publications.  *  vTenneman's  •* 
History  of  Philosophy '  (not  yet  completed)  is  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  which  the  Continent  has  produced.  The  fault 
common  to  them  all  is,  that  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  me- 
taphysical speculations  of  their  own  age  and  country,  and  being 
animated  by  them  to  undertake  the  history  of  philosophy,  they 
have  almost  unconsciously  spread  the  doctrines  and  tire  tech- 
nical language  of  their  contemporaries  over  the  description  of 
the  opinions  of  past  times.  In  other  Continental  countries,  we 
know  of  no  attempts  worthy  of  particular  notice,  sinee  the  ex- 
cellent fiagmen ts  of  Gasseadi.  The  first  general  history  (only 
indeed  of  ancient)  philosophy,  on- a  large  scale,  in  modern 
times,  Was  that  of  Stanley,  formawon  the  model  of  Gassendi, 
and  suggested  to  the  author  by  Vs  learned  relation  Sir  John 
Marsh  am.     It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  for  the  time  in 


which  it  was  written,  and  continued  during  more  tin 
tury  to  be  the  standard  book  on  litis  subject  for  all  Ei 
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til  it  wm  succeeded  by  Brucker.     Since  Stanley,  we  have  nad 
DO  general  work  of  this  kind  j  but  some  abridgments  of  more 
or  less  perspicuity  and  convenience.      Incidental  information 
respecting  the  subject,  of  s  valuable  kind,  and  often  toe  abun- 
dant, is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Intellectual  System 
worth,  whose  mind,  nourished  by  the  doctrines  of  tin 
philosophy,  bad  acquired  its  modes  of  thinking,  and  d 
bibed  its  characteristic  prejudices.     He  seems  as  if  hi 
died  and  taught  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.    Even 
lish  style,  nervous  and  copious  as  it  is,  has  the  appearance  01 
a  translation  from  a  Platonist.    Though  it  be  foreign*  from  our 
present  subject,  we  should  have  expressed  our   wonder,  that 
jarge  manuscript  works  of  this  celebrated  English  philosopher, 
preserved  from  destruction  by  accident,  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main unpublished  in  the  British  Museum,  if  it  were  uot  a  much 
greater  subject  of  astonishment,  or  rather  of  reproach,  thab 
notwithstanding  the  gratitude  due  to  the  beginner  of  referraa- 
mation,  and  the  growing  cultivation  of  our  ancient  language^ 
there  should  yet  oe  no  edition  of  the  English  works  of  Wic- 
lifl&.     The  press  of  the  two  Universities  would  be  properly  em- 
ployed in  works,  which  a  commercial  publisher  could,  nut  pru- 
den  t|y  undertake. 

Since  the  time  of  Cudworth,  many  of  the  demands  of  Baeont 
have  been  satisfied  by  Adam  Smith  a  beautiful  account  of  the 
ancient  Ethical  Systems,  which  clearly  show  what  efforts  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  prevent  the  unseasonable  display,  of 
sensibility  and  eloquence  in  his  great  work.  The  influence  of 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  revolutions  of  government,  as  well 
^  as  of  the  characters  of  individuals  and  nations  on  moral  systems, 
are  here  admirably  exemplified.  He  imbibes  the  spiribof  the 
philosophy  which  he  describes,  and  delivers  the  morality  of  the 
(Stoical  school  with  the  austerity  and  loftiness  of  a  Stoical  sage, 
tempered  by  modem  mildness,  and  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  nature,  by  his  own  repugnance  to  exaggeration  and  paradox. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  this  fine  fragment  should  have  been 
formed  with  that  subordinate  regard  to  his  own  peculiar  theory, 
which  placed  him  at  a  lower  point  of  view  than  that  from  which, 
tfae  historian  should  survey  the  opinions  or  the  actions  of  men. 

At  length  a  faithful  disciple  lias  filled  up  the  outline  of  Bacon, 
for  those  sciences,  and  during  that  period,  which  are  mast  inte- 
resting to  us  [  but  which  require  the  greatest  talent,  both  be- 
cause they  awaken  the  stronnft  prejudices,  and  because  the  man 
terials  are  already,  in  some  rnvbure,  known  to  those  superficial 
judges  whose  severity  bears  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  their 
jgnoraace  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a  work. 

"r"  '      '  icoqrse  is  the  most  splendid  of  Mr  Stewart's  works  j 
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and  places  the  author  at  tlie  head  of  the  elegant  writers  on 
Philosophy  in  our  language.  Though  these  are  matters  on 
which  our  brethren  in  the  Sofith  may  question  our  compe- 
tence, we'  will  venture  to  give  a  still  more  hazirdous  opinion, 
. — that  notwithstanding  some  doubtful  expressions,  of  which 
we  may  take  notice  in  the  sequel,  the  Discourse  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  composition  which  no  other  living  writer  of  Eng- 
lish prose  has  equalled.  Few  writers  rise  with  more  grace 
front  n  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require  more 
animation  or  embellishment.  He  gives  to  his  narrative,  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time; 
by  a  selection  of  happy  expressions  from  original  writers  The 
frequent  allusions  to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  East  and. 
the  West,  are  becoming  ornaments  of  a  history  of  letters.  A- 
mong  the  secret  arts  by  which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  dic- 
tion, it  may  be  most  useful  (o  remark  the  skill  which,  by  deepen- 
ing or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  or  by  opening 
partial  and  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards 
unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a  word,  and 
gives  it  a  new  meaning  without  any  offence  against  old  use.  It 
n  in  this  manner  that  philosophical  originality  way  be  reconcil- 
ed to  literary  stability,  and  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which 
■re  generally  the  easy  recourse  of  the  unskilful  or  tbe  indolent, 
and  often  a  characteristic  mark  of  writers  who  neither  know  nor 
love  their  language. 

He  reminds  us  of  the  character  given  by  Cicero  of  one  of  bit 
contemporaries,  who  expressed  '  refined  and  profound  thought 
in  soft  transparent  diction. '  He  is  another  proof  that  the  mild 
sentiments  have  their  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  vehement  pas- 
sions. It  will  be  difficult  to  name  a  work  in  which  so  much  re- 
fined philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fancy, — and  so  much 
elegant  literature  with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distin- 
guishing excellences  of  great  writers,  and  with  an  estimate  in 
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unity  and  dignity  or  a  moral  purpose  to  the  whole  of  this  clos* 
fcical  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  observations  contained  in  Mr  Stew- 
art's Preface,  on  the  plans  of  Bacon  and  other  philosophers  for 
a  classification  of  the  sciences,  are  certainly  just.  They  chiefly 
prove,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement,  though  it  must  be 
sometimes  attempted,  is  never  likely  to  be  unexceptionable.  He 
seems,  too,  to  suppose  that  the  plans  of  Bacon  and  Locke  are 
for  different  distributions  of  the  same  subject.  But  they  plain- 
ly related  to  different  matters.  That  of  Bacon  respected  all  the 
objects  of  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind  called  Intellectual* 
which,  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  were  distinguished  from  the 
Senses  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Will  on  the  other.  The 
object  of  Locke  was  more  limited.  His  distribution  is  only  *  of 
what  falls  under  the  comptiss  of  the  Understanding;'  meaning, 
by  that  term,  what  Bacon  denotes  by  c  Reason. '  Mr  Locke, 
therefore,  proposed  only  a  subdivision  of  one  of  Bacon's  classes, 
— that,  namely,  of  •  Philosophy  : '  and  Dr  Smith  uses  the  same 
language  when  speaking  of  a  similar  distribution  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  an  arrangement  which  in- 
cludes history  and  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  intended  to  apply  to 
the  same  subject  with  one  which  excludes  them.  That  of  Ba- 
con, therefore,  is  a  distribution  of  all  the  objects  of  Mind;— 
that  of  Locke,  only  of  what  are  strictly  called  Sciences* 

We  cannot  think  with  Mr  Stewart,  that  some  objects  of 
mind  are  not  properly  referred  to  one  faculty,  because  none 
can  be  excbisivcly  referred  to  one.  Poetry  is  surely  with  per- 
fect propriety  considered  as  the  produce  of  imagination  ;  me- 
mory only  supplies  materials— reason  ministers  aids,  or  some- 
times guides  imagination ;  but  the  faculty  which  predominates 
must  be  imagination.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  con- 
nexion often  discovered  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  between 
sciences  apparently  remote,  such  as  the  illustration  of  ancient 
history  from  etymology,  or  of  geology  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy, can  at  all  affect  the  principle  of  classification.  None  of 
these  connexions  imply  resemblance,  or  could  be  allowed  to 
modify  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences.  Shakespeare  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  human  nature:  and  Courts  exhibit  very 
curious  modifications  of  the  human  character.  But  neither  the 
art  of  tragic  poetry,  nor  the  science  of  a  courtier,  can  be  plac- 
ed in  any  arrangement  of  knowledge  near  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  all  such  classifications  is,  that  there 
being  several  purposes  to  be  obtained  by  them,  one  of  these 
purposes  can  hardly  be  completely  fulfilled  without  some  s*» 
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crifice  of  the  others.  There  are  at  least  three  principle*  on? 
which  such  an  arrangement  may  be  .itiempt-  (J ;  li\  ait,], ding. 
chiefly — either,  I.  to  the  faculty  to  which  each  object  of  .he  human 
mind  most  eminently  relates,  which  is  that  ch  >sen  by  Bacon,  out 
not  confined  by  him  to  science;  or.  II.  to  the  manner  in  which  hu- 
man reason  considers  each  of  its  objects,  which  is  dint  ch  <scu  by 
Mr  Locke,  but  limited  to  science;  or.  III.  to  th<*  (-.<nntxi<n  sub- 
sisting between  the  things  known  tketistlvtt  which  is  lh:it  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Discourse,  and,  like  that  of  Mr  Lock*1,  con- 
fined to  science.  As  we  conceive  the  second  .-uiti  third  m  be  only 
different  subdivisions  of  one  of  Bacon's  three  classes,  it  would  be 
needless  to  include  it  in  any  general  comparison  The  iliffr.nce 
between  the  second  and  the  third,  will  be  mostquickly  Kit  in  in- 
stances. The  theory  of  the  human  Passions  bcl  ng*.  i»cc  iding 
to  Mr  Locke's  division,  to  a  perfectly  different  class  of  scien  es, 
from  the  right  regulation  and  proper  discipline  of  them.  Th'-  first 
is  Physical,  for  it  is  an  answer  to  a  question,  What  is? — The  se- 
cond is  Moral,  for  it  is  an  answer  to  a  question,  What  ongkt  to 
lie  i  These  are  sciences,  of  whieh  one  may  oe  greatly  iliu-ti  iied 
by  the  other,  and  of  whieh  one  most  indeed  be  founded  in  the 
other,  but  which  are  nevertheless  in  themselves  net  only  dis- 
tinct, but  having  not  the  least  likeness  to  each  other.  Accus- 
ing to  this  principle  of  arrangement,  the  sciences  ought  to  be 
classed  according  to  the  aspects  under  which  the  understanding 
contemplates  its  objects.  However  remote  or  dissimilar  the 
objects  may  be  which  the  mind  considers  in  one  view,  they  are, 
under  that  view,  the  subjects  of  the  same  science:  as  every  ma- 
terial substance,  when  its  colour  is  the  quality  contemplated, 
becomes  the  subject  of  Optics. 

The  plan  of  Mr  Stewart,  (which  he  does  riot  offer  indeed. 
as  any  general  classification),  is  to  class  together  all  the  sciences 
which  regard'  Mind,  slid  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  those  which 
relate  to  Matter.  This,  however,  evidently  blends  physical 
with  moral  inquiries.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
is  as  much  a  science  ol  fact  as  any  part  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. But  Ethics,  as  we  huve  already  observed,  is  an  answer 
to  the  question,  '  What  ought  man  to  do  ?  '—and  this  word 
*  ought'  introduces  the  mind  at  once  into  a  new  region,  and 
presents  a  conception,  to  which  the  sciences  founded  on  ex- 
perience have  nothing  akin.     This  classification,  then,  brings 
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tical,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  only  time  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sciences  is  of  much  importance, — when  any  thing  is 
to  be  taught  or  observed  concerning  them.  In  the  distribution 
of  literary  labour,  for  example,  in  the  Introductory  Discourses 
to  this  Supplement,  it  is  certainly  convenient  that  the  same 
writer  should  review  the  progress  of  all  the  sciences  with  which 
he  is  peculiarly  conversant ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  class  them  by  their  relation  to  a  common  subject,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  their  nature,  is  the  cause 
of  their  being  generally  studied  by  the  same  persons.  Bacon's 
subdivisions  of  his  class  of  Philosophy  into  Natural  and  Hu- 
man, are  entirely  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the  things  known, 
and  would  much  resemble  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Stewart,  if 
Bacon's  *  Human  Philosophy  '  had  not  comprehended  both 
the  body  and  mind  of  Man,  bringing  together,  in  a  singular 
order,  Anatomy  and  Jurisprudence.  That  great  author  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  little  solicitous  about  systematic  distribu- 
tion, and  to  have  been  content  with  any  map  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  could  place  his  observations  without  confusion.  He 
lays  it  down,  indeed,  *  as  a  rule,  that  all  partitions  of  knowledge 
be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins  than  for  sections  and  se- 

(>arations,  and  that  the  continuance  and  entirencss  of  know- 
edge  be  preserved.  * 

The  very  general  divisions  seems  to  us  a  much  less  useful 
subject  of  consideration  than  the  subdivisions.  The  number 
and  exactness  of  these  last,  in  the  Physical  sciences,  must  be  re- 
garded both  as  an  indication  and  as  a  cause  of  their  great  advan- 
ces in  modern  times.  That  there  should,  for  example,  be  a  sepa- 
rate preface  to  this  Supplement  required  by  Chemistry, # — that  it 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  present  Supplement  affords  a 
most  promising  specimen  of  the  skill  and  care  of  the  Editor :  and 
that  we  have  nowhere  seen  any  collection  of  treatises,  especially  on 
scientific  subjects,  which  contained,  in  the  same  compass,  nearly  so 
much  exact  and  original  information  as  the  two  parts  which  have 
just  been  published.  The  Encyclopedical  Dictionaries,  which  have 
of  late  succeeded  each  other  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  have,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  shown  strong  tendencies  to  improvement, 
though  these  favourable  symptoms  have  nowhere  manifested  them- 
selves so  clearly  as  in  this  Supplement. — A  work,  indeed,  which  is 
to  be  supported  in  any  considerable  degree  by  the  contributions  of 
such  men  as  Stewart,  Playfair,  Leslie,  Brande,  Ivory,  Thomson, 
Smith,  and  others  of  the  same  rank,  in  the  sciences,— and  in  the  li- 
terary department  by  Scott,  Alison,  Barrow,  and  more  of  their 
standing,  cannot  fail  to  possess  extraordinary  excellence: — Nor  are 
there  many  ways  in  which  these  eminent  persons  could,  employ 
themselves  with  such  an  assurance  of  doing  extensive  gocd.     Such 
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should  thus  claim  an  equal  share  of  attention  with  all  the  other 
sciences  which  regard  matter  and  quantity, — that  it  should  have 
risen,  within  sixty  years,  from  an  appendage  to  Pharmacy,  to 
this  high  rank  among  the  objects  of  human  Knowledge,  is  itself 
a  proof  of  the  activity  and  success  of  physical  research,  more 
striking,  if  not  more  conclusive,  than  any  other.  The  very 
defective  nomenclature,  and  imperfect  subdivision  of  the  mo- 
ral and  political  sciences,  is  attended  with  practical  incotive- 

compilations  are  so  convenient  to  all  readers,  for  quick  reference, 
and  soch  important  sources  of  knowledge  to  those  who  want  either 
wealth  or  leisure)  or  fixed  residence,  far  the  command  of  many  books, 
that  their  execution  is  of  great  consequence  in  its  effect  on  the  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  understanding.  Their  importance  is  increas- 
ed in  a  country  where  multitudes  of  intelligent  yonng  men,  dispersed 
over  the  Colonies,  when  they  can  obtain  an  Encyclopedia  and  % 
Collection  of  English  Poets,  consider  themselves  as  well  provided 
with  a  library ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that  a  subaltern  in 
Canada  or  Bengal,  who  carries  with  him  no  more  than  these  books* 
possesses  more  knowledge,  and  not  much  less  delightful  literature* 
than  could  have  had  a  place  in  the  equipage  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  one 
of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul. 

If  these  compilations  were  not  thus  to  be  considered  as  forming- 
the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  library  of  persons  so 
circumstanced,  it  would  be  matter  of  regret  that  so  much  histori- 
cal and  biographical  matter  has  been  introduced  into  them.  The 
articles  which  relate  to  the  sciences  are  generally  the  best.  Those 
that  are  literary,  moral  or  political,  are  in  most  danger  of  being 
executed  with  less  ability.  The  biographical  and  historical  accounts 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  answering  their  purpose,  when  they 
most  abstain  from  literary  criticism  or  political  reflexions,  and  most 
exclusively  aim  at  conveying  the  greatest  number  of  facts  in  few 
words,  and  in  such  a  form  that  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  catch  the 
information  sought.  Chronological  tables  and  maps,  both  minute 
and  numerous,  would  be  substantial  improvements.  The  tabular 
form  is  very  useful  in  a  book  of  reference,  both  because  it  quickly 
informs  the  eye,  and  limits  the  writers  to  facts  alone.  Geographical 
articles,  originally  copied  from  old  books,  are  apt  to  be  transcrib- 
ed from  edition  to  edition  of  such  works,  with  a  disgraceful  negli- 
gence of  new  information.  The  biography  of  foreign  nations  in 
modern  times  is  not  tolerably  delineated  in  any  English  compilation! 
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xirences,  of  which  a  better  example  cannot  perhaps  be  given, 
than  the  want  of  a  line  of  ^demarkation  between  Politics  and 
Political  Economy,  and  the  confusion  of  political  with  econo- 
mical reasonings,  in  the  most  important  legislative  discussions. 
Of  the  more  general  classification,  we  cannot  but  say,  as 
Lord  Bacon  says  on  a  like  occasion,  *  Remote  and  superficial 
generalities  are  no  more  aiding  to  practice,  than  an  universal 
map  is  to  direct  the  way  between  London  and  York. ' 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprized  at  the  degree  of  praise 
bestowed  on  D'Alembert,  in  a  place  where  his  mathematical 
merits  could  not  come  into  consideration.  We  are  far  from 
adopting  the  quaint  description  of  one  of  his  works  in  Gray's 
Letters,  that  '  it  is  as  hard  as  a  stone,  as  dry  as  a  stick,  and  as 
cold  as  a  cucumber. 9  Though  we  are  aware  of  the  influence 
which  the  independence  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  his 
union  of  exact  science  with  general  philosophy  and  polite  liter* 
stare,  may  perhaps  unconsciously  have  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  his  panegyrist,  we  cannot  think  it  an  act  of  judicious  admira- 
tion, more  than  once  to  have  placed  his  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  name  of  Bacon. 

As  some  atonement  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  we  sub- 
join a  part  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preface,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  which  prevails  in  this  dis- 
course. 

*  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  this  disadvantage  may  be  partly 
Compensated  by  its  closer  connexion  with  (what  ought  to  be  the  ul- 
timate end  of  all  our  pursuits)  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment or  the  species.  * 

*  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  well  aware  that,  in  proportion  as  this 
last  consideration  increases  the  importance,  it  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  my  undertaking.  It  is  chiefly  in  judging  of  questions  "  coming 
home  to  their  business  and  bosoms, "  that  casual  associations  lead 
mankind  astray;  And  of  such  associations,  how  incalculable  is  the 
number  arising  from  false  systems  of  religion,  oppressive  forms  of 
government,  and  absurd  plans  of  education  !  The  consequence  i>, 
that  while  the  physical  and  mathematical  discoveries  of  former  ages 
present  themselves  to  the  hand  of  the  historian,  like  masses  of  pure 
and  native  gold,  the  truths  which  we  are  here  in  quest  of  may  be 
compared  to  iron,  which,  although  at  once  the  most  necessary  and 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  commonly  requires  a  dis- 
criminating eye  to  detect  its  existence,  and  a  tedious,  as  well  as  nice 
process,  to  extract  it  from  the  ore. 

'  To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  improvements  in 
Moral  and  in  Political  Science  do  not  strike  the  imagination  with 
nearly  so  great  force  as  the  discoveries  of  the  Mathematician  or  of 
the  Chemist.  When  an  inveterate  prejudice  is  destroyed  by  extir- 
pating the  casual  associations  on  which  it  was  grafted,  how  powerful 
is  the  new  impulse  jjiven  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  1    Yet 
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how  slow  and  silent  the  process  by  which  the  effect  is  accomplished  I 
Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  a  certain  class  of  learned  authors,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  heave  the  log  into  the  deep,  we  should  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  of  the  species  is  progressive.  In  this  respect, 
the  religious  and  academical  establishments  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
are  not  without  their  use  to  the  historian  of  the  Human  Mind.  Im- 
movably moored  to  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables, 
and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along* 

*  This,  too,  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  prejudices ;  that, 
as  soon  as  the  film  falls  from  the  intellectual  eye,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
all  recollection  of  our  former  blindness.  Like  the  fantastic  and 
giant  shapes  which,  in  a  thick  fog,  the  imagination  lends  to  a  block 
of  stone,  or  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  they  produce,  while  the  illusion 
lasts,  the  same  effect  with  truths  and  realities  ;  but  the  moment  the 
eye  has  caught  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  its  object,  the  spell 
is  broken  for  ever ;  nor  can  any  effort  of  thought  again  conjure  up 
the  spectres  which  have  vanished. ' 

The  author  was  doubtless  at  liberty  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
he  chose  to  commence  his  work.  The  revival  of  letters,  or,  to 
speak  more  strictly,  the  renewed  study  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  liter 
rary  history.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  all  the  reasons  as- 
feigned  for  the  choice  of  this  period  are  equally  conclusive.  The 
middle  age  is  spoken  of  with  a  contempt  too  undistinguishing. 
The  inactivity  of  the  human  mind  was  very  far  from  being  a- 
like  in  all  the  portions  of  this  long  period.  During  the  darkest 
part  of  it,  which  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  numerals  called 
Arabic  were  introduced.  Paper  was  fabricated  from  linen. 
Gunpowder  and  the  compass  were  discovered.  Before  its  ter- 
mination, oil  painting,  printing  and  engraving,  closed  this  se- 
ries of  improvements,  unequalled  in  use  and  brilliancy,  since 
those  first  inventions  which  attended  the  rise  of  civilization,  and 
which  therefore  preceded  history.  These  inventions  were  proofs 
of  mental  activity  as  well  as  incitements  to  it ;  and  it  may  even 
be  doubted,  whether  the  human  mind  could  have  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  the  science  of  the  succeeding  age,  than  m 
thus  preparing  the  soil  which  it  was  to  cultivate,  and  construct- 
ing new  instruments  for  its  u*e.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  faculties  of 
men  throughout  Europe  were  generally  and  very  signally  turn- 
ed towards  various  studies.  About  the  same  period  we  find  the 
cultivation  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  rise  of  the  School  Philosophy, 
and  the  commencement  of  Poetry  in  modern  languages,  in  Sici- 
ly, in  Tuscany,  in  Provence,  in  Catalonia,  in  Normandy,  in 
Enghuid,  in  Scotland,  and  in  $uabia.     These  dissimilar  stu- 
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-dies,  appearing  to  us,  at  this  distance,  to  arise  suddenly  in 
^countries  remote  from  each  other,  and  at  a  period  of  small  in- 
tercourse between  nations,  mark  a  general  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  Europe.  The  government,  laws,  and  manners  rif  the 
middle  age,  have  been  studied  with  a  diligence  due  to  the  in; 
destination  of  the  source  of  the  diversity  of  institutions  and  na- 
tional character  which  still  prevails  in  Europe.  The  literature 
of  the  same  period  has  of  late  almost  every  where  inspired  a 
general  curiosity  and  interest.  Most  nations  hove  returned 
with  renewed  affection  to  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  genius 
of  their  forefathers^  and  amidst  xircumstances  which  abundantly 
counteract  the  extravagant  whimsies  of  a  few  writers,  there  is 
no  danger  of  permanent  excess  in  that  disposition.  It  is  ah 
useful  fashion  which  makes  a  refined  age  familiar  with  those 
powers  and  graces  which  are  familiar  to  each  language,  and 
with  those  original  qualities  which  distinguished  the  first  literary 
efforts  of  each,  when  they  must  have  arisen  spontaneously  out  of 
the  national  character; — which  turns  each  nation  from  the  imi- 
tation of  foreign  models  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  native 
and  characteristic  excellences ;  which  contributes  somewhat  to 
strengthen  national  spirit,  and  in  any  degree,  however  small, 
to  confirm  the  love  of  every  people  for  their  own  country. 

It  would  be  folly  to  compare  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  literature  of  Europe  with  that  of  the  history  of 
the  metaphysical  speculations  of  any  period,  and  especially  where 
•those  speculations,,  with  whatever  power  of  mind  .they  were  con- 
ducted, must  be  owned  to  have  been  peculiarly  unsuccessful. 
— But  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  age  may  deserve  some  no- 
tice. As  long  as  the  scholastic  systems, continued  to  be  formid- 
able enemies  to  free  inquiry  and  sound  philosophy,  it  might  be 
-an  excusable  policy  to  display  only  their 'vices,  which  were  suffi- 
ciently enormous.  But  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  dangerous, 
we  may  safely  be  just  to  them.  They  are  in  truth  the  source 
from  which  moft  of  the  metaphysical  discussions  of  modern  times 
have  sprung.  -Under  the  scholastic  discipline  the  understanding 
of  Europe  was  educated ;  and,  from  its  first  operation,  proba- 
bly acquired  much  of  its  peculiar  character.  A  system  in  which 
every  European  of  liberal  education  during  three  centuries  was 
trained,  cannot  have  been  without  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
reasonings  and  opinions  of  succeeding  times.  Whatever  occu- 
pies so  long  the  force  of  the  general  understanding,  however 
4inprofitably  as  far  as  regards  positive  results,  cannot  be  unin- 
structive  in  its  course,  and  by  its  example.  The  widest  devia- 
tions from  our  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  even  from 
rthe  course  of  right  reason,  are  the  subject  of  the  more  curious 
^problems  in  the  theory  of  intellect.    Even  in  a  practical  view, 
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the  contemplation  of  them  weans  the  mind  from  the  narrow- 
ness incident  to  those  who  think  constantly  in  the  forms  and 
words  of  their  own  time  and  country,  turns  reflexion  into 
unaccustomed  channels,  dispels  the  illusion  of  combinations  of 
language  to  which  we  have  been  long  habituated,  and  may  pre* 
sent  a  new  side  of  a  principle  or  an  opinion  which  a  better  mode 
of  philosophizing  kept  out  of  view.  For  these  reasons,  we  are 
interested  by  an  account  of  the  most  extravagant  speculations 
of  China  or  Japan ;  ?  and  the  less  they  resemble  our  own,  the 
naore  they  excite  our  curiosity. 


*  Two  literary  phenomena  of  a  singular  nature  hare  very  recent- 
ly been  exhibited  in  India.  The  first  is  a  Hindu  Deist.  Rammohun 
Roy,  a  Bramin,  has  published  a  small  work,  in  the  present  year,  at 
Calcutta,  entitled,'  An  Abridgement  of  the  Vedant,  or  resolution  of 
all  the  Vtds;  the  moat  celebrated  w>rk  nf  Braminiad  theology  s  esta- 
Wishing  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  he  alone  U  the  object 
of  worship.  '  It  contains  a  collection  cf  very  remarkable  texts  trom 
the  Vedas,  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  religion  are  delivered, 
not  without  dignity ;  and  which  treat  all  worship  to  inferior  beings, 
together  with  the  observance  of  rites  and  seasons,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  food,  as  the  aids  of  an  imperfect  religion,  which  may  be  al- 
together disregarded  by  those  who  have  attained  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  true  God.  His  contemporaries  and  his  ancestors 
he  considers  as  idolaters,  notwithstanding  the  excuse  of  an  allegori- 
cal theology  which  some  Europeans  have  made  for  them.  This  So. 
cinian  Bramin  is  made  tc  complain,  with  feeling,  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, of  the  obloquy  which  he  has  incurred  among  his  countrymen 
by  the  purity  of  his  faith.  He  alludes  nowhere  to  any  other  system 
of  religion  ;  and  passes  over,  in  absolute  silence,  the  labours,  and 
jndeed  the  existence,  of  the  Missionaries.  The  second  is  a  work  a- 
bout  to  be  published  at  Bombay  by  Ml-ixa  Ferouz,  a  Parseepiiest, 
and  probably  the  first  of  that  sect,  lor  many  ages,  who  has  made 
any  proficiency  in  the  general  literature  of  the  East.  He  proposes 
to  publish  the  *  Dusateer,  '  with  an  English  translation  and  notes— 
a  singular  and  somewhat  mysterious  book,  of'  which  he  tells  us 
that  no  copy  is  known  to  exist  but  that  in  his  possession. '    It  is  said 
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A  contempt  for  the  exertions  of  intellect  under  forms  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  is  as  sure  a  mark  of  a  narrow  mind  as  that 
hostility,  almost  to  be  called  hatred,  which  is  sometimes  ber 
(rayed  by  men  of  talent  against  those  sciences  which  ihey  are 
incapable  of  learning.  Neither  disposition  could  find  any  place 
in  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr  Stewart,  formed  in  the  school  of  Ba- 
con, of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  character  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive value  of  all  sciences  with  an  equal  eye,  and  to  explain  the 
causes  of  philosophical  failures  in  a  manner  which  avoids  all 
injustice  to  the  talents  of  the  philosophers  whose  speculations 
have  been  unsuccessful*  Yet  he  has  spoken  of  the  schoolmen, 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  acrimony  than  has  been  justifiable, 
since  their  remaining  authority  at  Salamanca  or  Louvain  Jul* 
ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason. 

The  character  of  the  scholastic  system,  in  general,  is  that  of 
a  collection  of  dialectical  subtleties,  contrived  for  the  support 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  corrupted  Christianity  of  that  age  by  a 
body  of  Divines — some  of  extraordinary  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  argument  strengthened  in  the  long  meditation  of 
their  cloister  by  the  extinction  of  every  other  talent,  and  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  pursuit — to  whom  their  age*  and  tlieir 
condition  denied  the  means  of  studying  pohte  letters — of  ob- 
serving nature,  or  knowing  mankind.  Thus  driven  back  as  it 
were  upon  themselves — cut  off  from  all  the  materials  on  which 
the  mind  can  operate — and  doomed  to  employ  all  their  powers, 
in  the  defence  of  what  they  must  never  presume  to  examine* 
the  condition  of  these  men  seemed  without  one  advantage, 
unless  it  should  be  thought  such,  that  it  cultivated  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  subtlety,  the  logical  talents  of  acute  disputants, 
and  rendered  them  on  their  own  ground  invincible  Polemics. 
Till  the  thirteenth  century,  their  logic  was  the  mere  slave  of 
their  theology.  The  labour  of  the  schools  was  employed  only 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  reason.  '  But  the  effect  of  the  wretched 
and  prohibited  versions  of  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle,  then 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  West,  soon  proved,  that 
it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  humau 
faculties,  without  ultimately  promoting  the  independence  of  rea- 
son. This  pretended  Aristotelianism  was  as  much  resisted  at 
that  period  by  persecution,  as  it  was  supported  by  die  same  means 
about  three  centuries  later.  The  schoolmen  were  the  innovators 
and  reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  soon  as  they  con* 
quered  the  prohibitions,  and  quoted  liberally  the  real  or  sup- 
posed opinions  of  Aristotle,  Philosophy  began  to  assert  her  in- 
dependence j  to  blend  her  authorities  with  those  of  Theology, 
and  insensibly  to  claim  a  sphere  of  her  own,  within  which  her 
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jurisdiction  was    exclusive.      A  division  of  the  authority  to 
which  they  were  subject,  was  the  first  step  towards  emancipa- 
tion.    The  most  conspicuous  schoolman  of  this  second  period, 
was  Aquinas,  *    whose  Secunda  Secunda  continued  for  three 
hundred  years  tp  be  the  ethical  code  of  Christendom.      No 
work  of  a  private  man  probably  ever  hud  so  many  commen- 
tators, as  this  once  famous  treatise.      Sttarez,    the  last  cele- 
brated person  among  them,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lord  Ba- 
con.    The  first  reformers  of  learning  distinguish  it  by  honour-, 
able  commendations  from  the  other  productions  of  the  schools. 
Erasmus  considered    Aquinas    as  superior   in   genius  to   any 
man  since  his  time ;  and  Vives  owns  him  to  be  die  soundest 
writer  am  org  the  schoolmen.     However  the  Secunda  might  be 
disgraced  by  being  the  manual  of  Henry  VIII,  it  is  a  matter, 
of  some  interest  to  see  the  book  which  was  the  first  moral  in- 
structor of  Sir  Thomas  More.     Fontenelle,  a  Cartesian,  exempt 
from  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  schoolman  or  a  saint,  says, 
that  *  in  anotlicr  age,  Aquinas  might  have  become  a  Des  Cartes. ' 
To  his  moral  treatise,  Xcionitz  chiefly  alludes,  in  the  just  ob- 
servation frequendy  repeated  by  him,  that  *  there  was  gold  in 
'  the  impure  masa  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  that  Grotius 
4  had  discovered  it. '    The  same  great  philosopher,  indeed,  often 
confessed  his  own  obligations  to  the  schoolmen,  and  the  value 
of  some  part  of  their  works,  at  the  moment  when  such  an  a- 
vowal  required  most  courage — when  their  authority  had  been 
just  entirely  abolished,  and  before  the  dread  of  its  restoration 
was  extinguished.     Under  the  shelter  of  his  authority,  we  may 
venture  to  own.  that  we  have  read  this  work  in  the  nineteenth 
century  with  pleasure  and  advantage.    Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  theological  morals,  it  is  certain,  that  no  moralist  nas 
stated  the  nature  and  grounds  of  all  the  common  duties  of 

*  The  historians  of  Italian  literature  have  latterly  thought  that 
Aquinas,  of  a  noble  family  in  that  part  of  Lower  Italy  which 
liad  never  utterly  relinquished  its  ancient  connexion  with  Greece, 
and  educated  at  the  famous  monastery  of  Monte  Cassine,  where 
some  sparks  of  ancient  literature  were  kept  alive  in  the  darkest 
times,  was  not  without  sortie  tincture  of  Grecian  learning.  -  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  grounds  for  a  like  opinion  concerning  Roger  Ba- 
con, we  shall  be  unable  to  determine,  till  the  Oxford  Press  shall 
present  us  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  orna- 
ment of  the  University ;  who  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  any 
sketch  of  the  scholastic  age,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  stranger; 
being,  in  truth,  a  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  formed, 
by  some  unaccountable  combination  of  causes,  in  the  schools  of 
fthu  thirteenth*  : 
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mankind  with  more  fullness  and  perspicuity.  The  number 
and  refinement  of  the  practical  observations  in  this  work,  which 
have  been  repeated  by  modern  philosophers,  have  sometimes 
given  rise  to  suspicion  of  plagiarism  against  these  last,  instead 
of  the  much  more  reasonable  inference,  that  the  superior  un- 
derstanding of  this  ingenious  recluse  had  anticipated  remarks, 
which,  without  any  knowledge  of  bis  writings,  were  naturally 
presented  to  succeeding  writers  by  their  observation  of  human  life 
in  a  more  civilized  age. 

To  find  the  exact  agreement  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Aqui- 
nas with  the  moral  precepts  of  our  own  age,  has  some  tendency 
to  heighten  our  reverence  for  the  Rule  of  Life  which  thus 
preserves  its  unchangeable  simplicity,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  under  the  most  unlike  and  repugn  t.t  modes  of  think* 
Log,  and  in  periods  of  the  most  singular,  or,  if  it  so  pleases 
the  reader,  of  the  most  perverted  speculation. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  remark  the  faint  and  distant 
indications  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  observe, 
that  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  first  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
of  Rome  broke  out  in  France ;  that  Aquinas  and  Dante  flou- 
rished at  die  same  time,  in  the  same  country  ;  that  when,  iu 
the  next  age,  polite  literature  hau  begun  to  drive  the  School 
philosophy  over  the  Alps,  and  when  it  teemed  to  have  esta- 
blished its  chief  seat  in  England,  the  ferment  excited  by  the 
subtleties  of  Scotus,  and  by  the  bold  novelties  of  Occam,  were 
almost  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  seemed  to  have  called 
forth  Wicliffe. 

Scotus  is  probably  the  extreme  point  which  verbal  subtlety 
can  reach.  The  genius  of  the  scholastic  system  could  ad- 
vance no  farther.  William  of  Ockham  (in  Surry),  born  a- 
tout  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  life  are  obscure,  and  whose  writings  it  is  ex- 
tremely .difficult  to  procure,  is  generally  known  as  the  reviver 
of  the  Nominalists,  justly  distinguished  above  other  schoolmen 
by  Mr  Stewart  and  by  Leibnitz ;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  also  the 
restorer  of  an  independent  philostmhy  in  the  middle  age.  He 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  gave  an  ex  uuple  of  free  inquiry,  in 
speculations  which  had  become  inaccessible  to  Reason  by  thvir  al- 
liance with  the  Pa  a!  Theology.  The  century  which  passed  be- 
tween his  death  and  the  revivalof  letters,  was  a  period  of  active  pro- 
gress towards  mental  independence.  His  wo»ks  against  the  Papal' 
authority  are  preserved  in  collections  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
great  libraries.  They  are  represented  by  Selden  as  *  the  be*t 
mat  had  been  written  in  former  ages,  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Power ;  *  and  the  testimony  of  Selden  has  peculiar  weight  on 
behalf  of  a  Popish  schoolman.  But  those  writings  on  which 
his  great  reputation  in  his  own  age  was  founded,  are  now  very 
rare.  Brucker,  who  appears  to  have  seen  none  of  them,  con- 
tents himself  with  a  few  passages  of  modern  writers,  in  com- 
mendation or  censure  of  Ockham :  but  a  very  clear  and  satisfac> 
tory  account  of  them,  snpported  by  numerous  extracts,  is  con- 
tained in  *  Tennemau's  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  VIII.  Part 
2.'  published  at  Leipsic  in  J  811. 

This  memorable  English  philosopher  retained  many  opinions 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  Scotus,  and,  among  others,  that  justly 
obnoxious  position,  which  makes  the  distinction  of  Right  froni 
Wrong  depend  on  the  Will  of  God.  But  he  is  the  first,  from 
the  downfall  of  ancient  philosophy,  who  had  the  boldness,  in  ex- 
press words,  tp  reject  human  authority,  even  that  of  his  master — 
*  I  do  not  support  this  opinion  because  he  lays  it  down,  but  be- 
cause I  think  it  true ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  elsewhere  main- 
tained the  opposite,  I  care  not. '  *  This  language,  now  so  tri- 
vial that  no  slave  can  disclaim  it,  and  every  schoolboy  would 
think  it  too  commonplace  to  be  repeated,  was,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  far  more  important  than  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries,  and  contained  the  germ  of  all  reformation  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  Luther  and  Bacon  were  actuated  by  no 
other  principle  in  the  deliverance  of  the  human  understanding. 

It  is  well  known  that  Occam  was  the  author  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  words  which  are  called  universal,  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  signs  which  equally  indicate  any  one  out  of  many  par- 
ticular objects.  This  opinion  was  revived  by  Hobbes,  Berke- 
ley, Hume,  Hartley,  and  Cond iliac;  abused  with  great  ingenui- 
ty by  Home  Tooke ;  and  followed  by  Mr  Stewart,  who  has  on 
this  occasion  made  common  cause  with  philosophers  in  whose 
ranks  he  is  not  usually  found.  Few  metaphysical  speculations 
have  been  represented  as  more  important  by  its  supporters  and 
opponents.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  terms  are  explained, 
and  when  the  darkness  is  dissipated  with  which  controversy  ne- 
ver fails  to  cloud  a  long  contested  question,  it  may  appear  that 
this  subject  has  not  yet  been  examined  on  true  principles.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  future  fate  of  the  controversy,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  reasonings  in  defence  of  Nominalism  are  stated 
with  singular  ingenuity,  and  even  perspicuity,  in  the  passages 
of  Occam  which  now  lie  before  us.     Among  many  other  obser- 

*  This  curious  passage  is  quoted  by  Tenneman  from  Occam. 
Prolog,  ad  Lib.  1.  Sententiarum  Quest.  1.  Edit.  1585; — probably 
the  last,  if  not  the  only  -  edition  of  a  work  once  of  great  authority, 
and  even  now  of  no  contemptible  interest. 
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vations,  perfectly  unlike  hh  age,  we  find  him  limiting  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind  to  what  can  be  known  by  experience 
of  its  operations,  and  utterly  excluding  all  questions  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle.  *  We  are  conscious  that 
4  we  mu^.jtAod  and  will  $  but  whether  these  acts  be  performed 
4  by  an  immaterial  and  incorruptible  principle,  is  a  matter  of 
4  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  which  is  no  farther  the  subject 
4  of  demonstration  than  it  can  be  known  by  experience.  All 
4  attempts  to  prove  it  must  be  founded  on  the  assumption  of 
4  something  doubtful. '  *  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
reasonings  of  this  original  thinker,  axe  those  which  be  employs 
against  the  then  received  doctrine  *  of  sensible  and  intelligible 
species  '  (or  appearances)  of  things  which  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  when  we  perceive  or  think.  These  images  or 
likenesses  of  objects  alone,  were  supposed  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  senses' and  the  understanding,  and  to  be  necessary  to  per- 
ception  and  mental  apprehension.  Biel%  a  follower  of  Occam,' 
in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  tells  us,  That '  a  spe- 
4  cies  was  the  similitude  or  image  of  a  thing  known,  naturally 
4  remaining  in  the  mind  after  it  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  actual 
4  knowledge  $  or  otherwise,  that  likeness  of  a  thing,  which  is  a 
4  previous  condition-  of  knowledge,  which  excites  knowledge  in' 
4  the  understanding,  and  which  may  remain  in  the  mind  in  the 
4  absence  of  the  thing  represented. '  f  The  supposed  neces- 
sity of  such  species,  moving  from  the  object  to  the  organ  of 
sense,  is,  according  to  Occam,  founded  on  the  assumed  princi- 
ple, that  what  moves  must  be  in  contact  with  what  is  moved.' 
but  this  principle  he  asserts  to  be  false ;  and  he  thinks  it  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  fact,  that  the  loadstone  attracts  iron  to 
it  without  touching  it.  He  thought  nothing  necessary  to  sensa- 
tion but  the  power  of  sensation,  and  the  thing  which  is  its  ob- 
ject. All  intermediate  beings  he  regarded  as  arbitrary  figments. 
We  cannot  pursue  these  quotations  farther.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive his  application  of  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  '  the  in- 
telligible species, '  which,  indeed,  he  who  denied  abstract  ideas/ 
had  already  virtually  rejected.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  Occam 
denied  both  parts  of  this  opinion  ;  not  only  that  which  is  call- 
ed Aristotelian,  concerning  the  species  supposed  to  move  from 
outward  objects  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  but  also  that  which/ 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Ideal  Theory,  has  been  imputed  by  Dr 
Reid  and  Mr  Stewart  to  Descartes,  and  all  succeeding  philoso- 
phers, who  are  considered  as  teaching  the  actual  resemblance 
of  our  thoughts  to  external  things,  and  thereby  laying  their  phi- 

*  Occam,  ibid,  in  Tenneman.     |  Gabriel  Biel,  II.  Sent,  in  Term. 
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losophy  open  to  the  inferences  afterwards  mode  from  it  by  Berke- 
ley ,about  the  origin  of  our  perceptions,  and  by  Hume  against 
the  possibility  of  knowledge.  .  The  philosophical  reader  wilt  be 
struck  with  the  connexion  between  this  rejection  of  '  images 
or  likenesses  of  things  '  as  necessary  to  perception  ;  and  the 
principle,  that  we  know  nothing  of  mind  but  its  actions;  and 
cannot  fail,  in  a  system  of  reasoning  of  which  these  are  specimens, 
illustrated  by  an  observation  of  the  less  observed  appearances 
of  outward  nature,  and  animated  by  a  disregard  of  authority 
in  the  search  for  truth,  to  perceive  tendencies  towards  an  in* 
dependent  philosophy,  to  be  one  day  built  by  reason  upon  a 
wide  foundation  of  experience.  The  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  Species  '  must  be  considered  by  Mr  Stewart  os  still  more 
remarkable  than  it  is  by  us.  In  his  view  of  things,  Occam  thus 
escaped  a  fundamental  error,  which  has  led  the  greatest  phi* 
Josophers  of  modern  times  into  scepticism.  But  as  we  cannot 
t|nnk  that  the  terms  '  Image,  Likeness, '  &c  were  ever  steadily 
applied  to  ideas  by  modern  philosophers,  otherwise  than  as  me* 
taphors  used  for  illustration,  so  we  regard  their  exclusion  only 
in  the  very  respectable  light  of  a  reform  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, with  a  view  to  prevent  figurative  expressions  from  being, 
however  transiently,  confounded  with  real  things, 

Richard  Suisset,  *  the  famous  English  mathematician  *  of  the 
middle  age, '  was  a  follower  of  Occam,  the  persecution  and  defence 
of  whose  philosophy  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Specula* 
tive  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  soon  after  the  end  of  which, 
it  was  lost  in  the  Lutheran  controversies,  which  were  in  some 
degree  its  issue.  On  a  general  review  of  this  period,  Roger 
"Bacon,  and  Suisset,  should  probably  be  considered  rather  as  phi- 
losophers of  the  scholastic  age  than  schoolmen  ;  Aquinas  is  the. 
most  clear,  sober,  and  practical  of  school  philosophers;  Scotus, 
from  qualities  not  of  the  same  nature,  most  perfectly  represents 
the  genius  and  character  of  that  philosophy;  and  Occam  was 
the  reformer  who  undermined  Us  foundations,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  destruction. 

The  arrival  of  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy  being  the  most 
memorable  event  which  distinguishes  any  moment  in  the  early 
progress  of  modern  literature,  has  been  commonly  considered 
as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters :    And  the  expression  may 


*  The  lis$  of  English  mathematician*  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
given  by  Montucla,  among  whom  is  Chaucer,  shows  the  term?  of 
the  text  to  be  too  exclusive,  and  seems  indeed,  as  he  observes,  to  pre- 
sage the  future  success  of  the  English  nation  io  that  depattraent.— 
Moniu.  L  529.  "  ■     -     - 
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be  justifiable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  previous  preparation  of 
Italy  for  classical  learning;  the  men  of  genius,  who  had,  before 
that  period,  cultivated  most  modern  languages;  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  printing,  the  Reformation,  and  probably  the  discovery 
of  America;  and  if  we  also  hesitate,  whether  the  preservation 
ef  Constantinople,  and  the  education  of  western  students  in  her 
schools,  might  not:  have  contributed  to  quicken  the  literary  pro- 
gress of  Europe  as  much  as  the  destruction  and  emigration 
which  actually  occurred.  Certainly  if  the  Greek  empire  had 
keen  saved,  it  might  have  been  as  speciously  argued,  that  we 
owed  our  literature  to  the  salvation  of  that  great  school  and  re- 
pository of  learning,  as  it  has  been  asserted  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  that  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  the  West  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  flight  of  Grecian  exiles  into  Italy.  But  however 
that  nay  be,  the  revival  of  letters  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

Literature,  which  lies  much  nearer  to  the  feelings  of  mankind 
than  science,  has  the  most  important  effect  on  the  sentiments 
with  which  the  sciences  are  regarded,  the  activity  with  which 
they  are  pursued,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  cultivated. 
It  is  the  instrument,  in  particular,  by  which  ethical  science  is  ge- 
nerally diffused.  As  the  useful  arts  maintain  the  general  honour 
of  physical  knowledge,  so  polite  letters  allure  the  world  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sciences  of  Morals  and  of  Mind.  Wherever 
the  agreeable  vehicle  of  literature  does  not  convey  their  doctrines 
to  the  public,  they  remain  the  occupation  of  a  few  recluses  in  die 
schools,  with  no  root  in  the  general  feelings,  and  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  dispersion  of  a  handful  of  doctors,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  unlamented  seminaries*  Nor  is  this  all.  Polite  li- 
terature is  not  only  the  true  guardian  of  the  moral  sciences,  and 
jthe  sole  instrument  of  spreading  their  benefits  among  men,  but 
it  becomes,  from  these  very  circumstances,  the  regulator  of  their 
cultivation  and  their  progress.  As  long  as  they  are  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  men  in  scholastic  retirements,  there  is  no  re- 
straint upon  their  natural  proneness  to  degenerate  either  into  ver- 
bal subtleties  or  into  showy  dreams.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  vices, 
^hat  having  no  boundaries  prescribed  by  reason,  their  course 
may  be  prolonged  for  ever.  -  As  long  as  speculation  remain- 
ed in  the  schools,  all  its  followers  were  divided  into  mere  dia- 
lecticians, or  mystical  visionaries,  both  alike  unmindful  of  the 
real  world,  and  disregarded  by  its  inhabitants.  The  revival  of 
literature  produced  a  revolution  at  once  in  the  state  of  society, 
and  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing.  It  attracted  readers  from  the 
pommon  ranks  of  society,  who  were  gradually  let!  on  from  olo- 
nuenoe  and  poetry,  to  morals  and  philosophy.    Philosophers  and 
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moralists,  after  an  interval  of  almost  a  thousand  yean,  dtai- 
ing  which  they  had  spoken  only  to  each  other,  once  more  dis- 
covered that  they  might  address  the  great  body  of  mankind 
with  the  hope  of  fame  and  of  usefulness.  Intercourse  with  this, 
great  public,  supplied  new  materials,  and  imposed  new  re* 
gtraints.  The  feelings,  the  common  sense,  the  ordinary  affairs* 
ef  men,  presented  themselves  again  to  the  mortJist 

Philosophers,  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  intelligible  and 
Agreeable  to  their  new  hearers,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
language  of  the  scholastic  age,  and  to  adapt  both  the  object  of 
their  inquiries,  and  their  manner  of  reasoning,  to  the  general  on* 
derstanding  and  sentiments.    Literature  led  oat  Philosophy  from 
the  schools,  enabled  her  to  teach  and  to  serve  mankind,  and  re- 
called her  to  experience  and  utility,  from  thorny  distinctions  and 
splendid  visions.    Then  philosophers  began  to  write  in  the  mo- 
dern languages.     Before  that  period,  little  prose  had  been  writ-- 
ten  in  any  of  them,  except  Chronicles  or  Romances.    Boccacio 
had  indeed  acquired  a  classical  rank,  by  compositions  of  the  lat-* 
tcr  kind ;  and  historical  genius  had  risen  in  Froissart  and  Co- 
nines to  a  height  which  has  not  been  equalled  among  the  same 
nation  in  times  of  greater  refinement     But  Latin  was  still  the 
language  in  which  all  those  subjects  were  treated,  then  deemed 
of  higher  dignity,  which  occupied  the  life  of  the  learned  by  pro*  . 
Session.    In  general,1  this  system  continued  till  it  was  totally 
subverted  by  the  Reformation,  which,  by  the  employment  of 
the  living  languages  in  public  worship,  gave  them  a  dignity  un- 
known before;  and,  by  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  practice 
of  preaching  and  writing  on  theology  and  morals  in  the  common* 
tongues,  did  more  for  polishing  modern  literature,  for  diffusing- 
knowledge*  and  for  improving  morality,  than  all  the  other  events- 
and  discoveries  of  that  active  age. 

Among  the  first  writers  who  took  a  part  in  this  Revolution* 
was  Sir  Thomas  More.  His  short  historical  narrative  is  in* 
this  respect  remarkable.  He,  too,  is  the  first  person  named 
among  us  who  seems  to  have  acquired  part  of  his  importance  by 
public  speaking*  His  controversial  tracts,  in  other  respects 
compositions  of  great  curiosity,  must  be  considered  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  Reformation*  In  speaking  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  fit  for  translating  the  Bible,  he  uses  terms  of  honour 
towards  it.  which  would  not  have  been  applied  to  any  vulgar 
tongue  before  learning  had  left  the  schools.  *  For  as  for  that 
4  our  tonge  is  called  barbarouse,  is  but  a  fantasye.  For  so  is,  as 
4  every  lerned  man  knoweth,  every  straunge  language  to  other. 
4  And  if  they  wolde  call  it  barayne  of  wordes,  there  is  no  doubt 
4  but  it  b  plenteouse  enoughe  to  express  our  myndes  in  any 
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*  thinge  whereof  one  man  forth  used  to  tpeke  with  another. '  *  , 

Machiavel  is  the  first  still  celebrated  writer  who  discussed 
grave  questions  in  a  esodera  language  This  peculiarity  is  th* 
mere  worthy  of  notice,  because- he  was  not  excited  by  the  power- 
ful stimulant  of  the  Reformation.  .  That  event  was  probably  p*. 
gtnrded  by  hina  as  a  disturbance  in  a  barbarous  coantry9  pro- 
duced by  the  novelties  of  a  vulgar  monk,  unworthy  of  the  notice) 
of  a  man  wholly  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Florence,  and  the 
hope  of  expelling  strangers  from  Italy;  and  having  reached,  at 
the  appearance  of  Luther,  the  last  unhappy  period  of  his  agi- 
tated life.  The  justness  of  the  discriminating  praise  bestowed 
on  this  famous  writer,  in  the  following  beautiful  passage,  will  be. 
acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  his  works ;  and  the  observa- 
tion required  by  the  censure,  will  be  rather  for  expknatiou  thai* 
dispute. 

4  No  writer,  certainly,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  hasj 
ever  united,  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  a  greater  variety  of  the) 
most  dissimilar  and  seemingly  the  most  discordant  gifts  and  attain* 
meots  t — a  profound  acquaintance  with  all  those  arts  of  dissimula* 
tion  and  intrigue,  which,  in  the  petty  cabinets  of  Italy,  were  then 
universally. confounded  with  political  wisdom ;— an  imagination  fa- 
miliarised to  the  cool  contemplation  of  whatever  is  perfidious  or  a? 
trocious  in  the  history  of  conspirators  and  of  tyrants ;— -combined 
with  a  graphical  skill  in  holding  up  to  laughter  the  comparatively 
harmless  follies  of  ordinary  life.  His  dramatic  humour  has  been 
often  compared  to  that  of  Moliere ;  but  it  resembles  it  rather  in  co* 
mic  force,  than  in  benevolent  gaiety,  or  in  chastened  morality*  Such, 
as  it  is,  however,  it  forms  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  that  strength 
of  intellectual  character,  which*  in  one  page,  reminds  us  of  the  deep 
sense  of  Tacitus,  and  in  the  next,  of  the  dark  and  infernal  policy  of 
Csesar  Borgia.  To  all  this  must  be  superadded  a  purity  of  taste, 
which  has  enabled  him*  as  an  historian,  to  rival  the  severe  simplicity 
of  the  Grecian  masters ;  and  a  sagacity  in  combining  historical  facts, 
which  was  afterwards  to  afford  lights  to  the  school  of  Montesquieu* 

4  Eminent,  however,  as  the  talents  of  Machiavel  unquestionably 
were*  be  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind* 
In  none  of  his  writings,  does  he  exhibit  any  marks  of  that  lively 
sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  or  of  that  warm  zeal 
for  die  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without  the  guidance  of  which,, 
the  highest  mental  endowments,  when  applied  to  moral  or  to  politic 
cal  researches,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  their  way* 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
blind  to  the  mighty  changes  in  human  affairs,  which,  in  consequence 

vol.  xxvi i.  no.  53.  O 


*  A  dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  toothing  the  pqsfEknt 
sect  of  Luther  aod  Tindal,  iii.  16,  London,  1090. 
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of  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  were  about  to  result  from  the 
progress  of  reason  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  Prince  (the  most  noted  as  well  as  one  of  the  latest  of 
his  publications)  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sovereign 
has  no  other  object  in  governing,  but  hrs  own  advantage ;  the  very 
circumstance  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  constitutes  the 
essence  o£  the  worst  species  of  tyranny.  He  assumes  also  the  possi- 
bility of  retaining  mankind  in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  old  policy 
of  the  double  doctrine;  or,  in  other  words,  by  enlightening  the  fewr 
and  hoodwinking  the  many;— a  policy  less  or  more  practised  by 
statesmen  in  all  ages  and  countries  ;  but  which  (wherever  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  respected)  cannot  fail,  by  the  insult  it  offers  to 
die  discernment  of  the  multitude,  to  increase  the  insecurity  of  those 
who  have  the  weakness  to  employ  it.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,, 
by  some  of  Machiavel's  apologists,  that  his  real  object  in  unfolding 
and  systematizing  the  mysteries  of,  King-Craft,  was  to  point  out  in- 
directly to  the  governed  the  means  By  which  the  encroachments  of 
their  rulers  might  be  most  effectually  resisted  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  satirize,  under  the  ironical  mask  of  loyal  and  courtly  ad- 
monition, the  characreristical  vices  of  princes.  But,  although  this 
hypothesis  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  distinguished  names,  and 
derives  some  verisimilitude  from  various  incidents  in  the  author's 
life,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,,  quite  untenable ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  now,  I  believe,  very  generally  rejected.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  if  such  were  actually  Machiavel's  views,  they  were 
much  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  his  royal  pupils.  By  many  of 
these  his  book  has  been  adopted*  as  a  manual  for  daily  use ;  but  I 
have  never  heard  of 'a  single  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  regarded 
by  this  class  of  students  as  a  disguised  panegyt  ic  upon  liberty  and 
virtue.  The  question  concerning  the  motives  of  the  author  is  surely 
of  little  moment,  when  experience  has  enabled  us  to  pronounce  so 
decidedly  on  the  practical  effects  of  his  precepts. 

1  "  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  **  says  Cbndorcet,  *c  the 
principles  of  religious  Machiavelism  had  become  the  only  creed  of 
princes,  of  ministers,  and  of  pontiffs ;  and  the  same  opinions  had 
contributed  to  corrupt  philosophy.  What  code,  indeed,  of  morals, " 
he  adds,  "  was  to  be  expected  from  a  system,  of  which  one  of  the 
principles  is,— that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple by  false  pretences,— and  that  men  of  enlightened  minds  have  a 
right  to  retain  others  in  the  chains  from  which  they  have  themselves 
contrived  to  escape ! "  The  fact  is  perhaps  stated  in  terms  some- 
what too  unqualified;  but  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  believing,  that 
the  exceptions  were  few,  when  compared  with  the  general  proposition* 

4  The  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  creed  among  the 
rulers  of  mankind  wejre  such  as  might  be  expected.  "  Infamou* 
crimes,  assassinations,  and  poisonings  (says  a  French  historian), 
pr*re  then  ever*    They  were  thought  to  be  the  growth  off 

weakness  of  the  opposite  factions  c*nspit> 
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ed  to  multiply  them.'  Morality  gradually  disappeared,  and  with  it 
all  security  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  first  principles  of  duty 
were  obliterated  by  die  joint  influence  of  atheism  acid  of  supersti- 
tion. " 

4  And  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  caution  my  readers  against  the 
common  error  of  confounding  the  double  doctrine  of  Machiavellian 
politickin<i,  with  the  benevolent  reverence  for  established  opinions, 
manifested  in  the  noted  maxim  of  Fontenelle, — "  that  a  wise  man, 
even  when  his  hand  was  full  of  truths,  would  often  content  himself 
with  opening  his  little  finger  ?  "  Of  the  advocates  for  the  former, 
it  may  be  justly  said,  that "  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil ; "  well  knowing  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
words  of  Bacon),  <*  that  the  open  day-light  doth  not  show  the  masks 
and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  as  candle- 
light. "  The  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  duly  impress- 
ed with  the  latter,  may  be  compared  to  the  oculist,  who,  after  re» 
taoving  the  cataract  of  his  patient,  prepares  the  still  irritable  eye, 
by  the  glimmering  dawn  of  a  darkened  apartment,  for  enjoying  fa 
safety  the  light  of  day. 

*  Machtavel  is  well  known  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  no  friend  to 
the  priesthood  ;  and  his  character  has  been  stigmatized  by  many  of 
the  order  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  to  his  maxims  the  royal  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith 
have  been  indebted  for  the  spirit  of  that  policy  which  they  have  uni- 
formly opposed  to  the  innovations  of  the  Reformers.  The  Prince 
was  a  favourite  book  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  was  called  the 
BiUe  of  Catharine  of  Medici*.  At  the  court  of  the  latter,  while 
Regent  of  France,  those  who  approached  her  are  said  to  have  pro- 
fessed openly  its  most  atrocious  maxims;  particularly  that  which 
recommends  to  sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes  by  halves.  The 
Italian  cardinals,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  instiga- 
tors of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  were  bred  in  the  same 
school. 

'  It  is  observed  by  Mr  Hume,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any  maxim 
in  the  Prince,  which  subsequent  experience  has  not  entirely  refut- 
ed. *  «*  Machtavel,  "  says  the  same  writer,  •*  was  certainly  a  great 
genius  ;  but  having  confined  his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical 
governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  principali- 
ties of, Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchical  govern* 
raents,  have  been  found  extremely  defective.  The  errors  of  this 
politician  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  his  having  lived  in 
too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political 
troth.  " 

•  Tq  these  very  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  bent 
of  Machiavel's  mind  seems  to  have  disposed  him  much  more  strong- 
ly to  combine  and  to  generalize  his  historical  reading,  than  to  re- 
mount to  the  first  principles  of  political  science,  in  the  constitution 
«f  human  nature)  and  in  the  immutable  truths  of  morality.    His 
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conclusions  accordingly,  ingenious  and  refined  as  they  commonly 
are,  amount  to  little  more  (with  a  few  very  splendid  exceptions) 
than  empirical  results  from  the  events  of  past  ages.  To  the  student 
of  ancient  history  they  may  be  often  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ;  but  to  the  modem  politician,  the  most  important  lesson,  they 
afford  is,  the  danger,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  of 
trusting  to  such  results,  as  maxims  of  universal  application,  or  of 
permanent  utility. 

'  The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  and,  along  with  it,  of  mo- 
rality and  good  order,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  since  the  period  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  forms  so  pleasing  a  comment  on  the  pro* 
fiigate  and  shortsighted  policy  of  Machiavel,  that  I  cannot  help 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  remark  the  fact.  In  stating  it,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  words  of  the  same  profound  writer,  whose  strictures 
on  Macbiavel's  Prince  I  had  already  occasion  to  quote.  "  Though 
all  kinds  of  government,  "  says  Mr  Hume,  "  be  improved  in  mo- 
flero  times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have  made  the 
greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  of 
civilized  monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  of  republics  alone,  that 
they  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  mem  They  are  found  suscep- 
tible of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Pro? 
perty  is  there  secure,  industry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourish,  and  the 
prince  lives  secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a  father  among  his  chit* 
dren.  There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near 
two  hundred  absolute  princes,  great  and  small,  in  Europe ;  and,  al- 
lowing twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  suppose  that  there  have 
been*  in  the  whole,  two  thousand  monarch*,  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks 
would  have  called  them.  Yet  of  these  there  has  not  been  one,  not 
even  Philip  K.  of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Do* 
mitian,  who  were  four  in  twelve  among  the  Roman  Emperors.  " 

'  For  this  very  remarkable  fact,  k  seems  difficult  to  assign  any 
cause  equal  to  the  effect,  but  the  increased  diffusion  of  knowledge 
(imperfect;  alas  !  as  this  diffusion  still  is)  by  means  of  the  Press ; 
which,  while  it  has  raised,  in  free  states,  a  growing  bulwark  against 
the  oppression  of  rulers,  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  people,  has, 
even  under  tlie  most  absolute  governments,  had  a  powerful  in* 
fiuence— -by  teaching  princes  to  regard  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
and  instruction  of  their  subjects  as  the  firmest  basis  of  their  gran* 
deur*— in  directing  their  attention  to  objects  of  national  and  perma- 
nent utility.  How  encouraging  the  prospect  thus  opened  of  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  world !  And  what  a  motive  to  animate  the  am- 
bition of  those,  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  aspire  to  be- 
queath their  contributions,  how  -.lender  soever,  to  the  progressiva 
mass  of  human  improvement  and  happiness !  *    p.  32—37. 

Had  the  above  passage  of  the  text  of  this  discourse  appeared 
to  us  precisely  to  correspond  to  the  valuable  note  on  the  same 
subject,  we  should  have  willingly  abstained  from  any  part  in  tint 
eternal  dispute  «oaccniirijr  the  object  of  Machiavel  in  the  com* 
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position  of  •  The  Prince.'  To  the  doctrine  of  the  note  we  have 
little  to  object ;  but  thai  the  extract  from  M.  Sismondi,  though 
in  the  main  just,  has  not  all  the  usual  clearness  of  that  justly  ce% 
lebrated  writer.  4  The  Prince '  is  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  tyrannical  power  is  to  be  acquired  and  preserved.  It  is  a 
theory  of  that  class  of  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind* 
It-is  essential  to  its  purpose,  therefore,  that  it  should  contain  an 
enumeration  and  exposition  of  tyrannical  arts;  and,  on  thatac- 
count,  it  may  be  viewed  and  used  as  a  manual  of  such  arts.  A 
philosophical  treatise  on  poisons,  would  in  Kke  manner  deter* 
mine  the  quantity  of  each  poisonous  substance  capable  of  produ* 
cing  death — the  circumstances  favourable  or  adverse  to  its  oper* 
ation— and  every  other  information  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
the  poisoner,  though  not  intended  for  his  use.  But  it  is  also 
plain,  that  the  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is  the  bitterest 
of  all  satires  against  them.  *  The  Prince '  must  therefore  have 
had  this  double  aspect,  though  neither  of  the  ofcaects  which  they 
aeem  to  indicate  had  been  actually  in  the  contemplation  of  the  au- 
thor. It  may  not  be  the  object  ox  the  chemist  to  teach  the  means 
of  exhibiting  antidotes,  any  more  than  of  administering  poisons; 
but  his  readers  may  employ  his  discoveries  for  both  objects. 
Aristotle  *  had  long  before  given  a  similar  theory  of  tyranny, 
without  the  suspicion  of  an  immoral  intentions  Nor  was  k 
any  noveky  in  more  recent  times,  among  those  who  must  have 
been  the  first  teachers  of  MachiaveL  Tne  schoolmen  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Aristotle  too  closelv,  to  omit  so  striking  a  pas- 
sage; and  Aquinas  explains  it,  in  £is  commentary,  like  the  rest, 
in  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  his  heart.  To  us  accordingly, 
we  confess,  the  plan  of  Machiavel  seems,  like  those  of  former 
writers,  to  have  been  purely  scientific :  And  so  Lord  Bacon 
eeems  to  have  understood  him,  where  he  thanks  him  for  an  ex- 
position of  immoral  policy.  In  that  singular  passage,  where 
Lord  Bacon  lays  down  the  theory  of  the  advancement  of  for- 
tune, (which,  when  compared  with  his  life,  so  weU  illustrates 
the  fitness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  unfitness  of  his  charac- 
ter for  the  affairs  of  the  world),  he  justifies  his  application  of 
learning  to  such  a  subject,  on  a  principle  which  extends  to 
4  The  Prince ; ' — *  that  there  be  not  atty  thing  in  hang  or  ao- 
*  turn  which  should  not  be  drawn  ami  collected  into  contempts 
4  turn  and  doctrine.  * 


•  Arist.  Politic.  Lib.  V.  c  Hi.  In  reeding  this  cha* ter,  it  unfit 
not  be  forgotten,  that  by  '  Tyrant  *  Aristotle  means  a  single  person 
possessing  absolute  power;  usually  among  the  Greeks,  obtained  by 
taaans  ao  bed;  as,  even  in  his  time,  to  have  given  to  the  word  a  ah*4a 
if  jts  modern  sense. 
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Great  defects  of  character,  we  readily  admit,  are  manifested  by 
the  writings  of  MachiaveL  But  if  a  man  of  so  powerful  a  geniua 
had  shown  a  nature  utterly  depraved,  it  would  have  been  a  pain- 
ful, and  perhaps  single,  exception  from  the  laws  of  human  nature; 
And  no  depravity  can  be  conceived  greater  than  a  deliberate  in- 
tention to  teach  perfidy  and  cruelty.  That  a  man  who  was  a  warm 
lover  of  his  country,  who  bore  cruel  sufferings  for  her  liberty, 
and  who  was  beloved  by  the  best  of  his  countrymen,  f  should  fall 
into  such  unparalleled  wickedness,  may  be  considered  as  wholly 
incredible.  No  such  depravity  is  consistent  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  history  of  Florence.  It  is  only  by  exciting  moral 
sentiment,  that  the  narrative  of  human  actions  can  be  rendered 
interesting.  Divested  of  morality,  they  lose  their  whole  dignity, 
and  all  their  power  over  feeling.  History  would  be  thrown 
aside  as  disgusting,  if  it  did  not  inspire  the  reader  with  pity  for 
the  sufferer, — with  anger  against  the  oppressor, — with  anxiety  for 
the  triumph  of  right ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  admiration  for 
genius,  and  valour,  and  energy,  which,  though  it  disturbs  the 
justice  of  our  historical  judgments,  partakes  also  of  a  moral 
nature.  The  author  of  '  The  Prince, '  according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  its  intention,  could  never  have  inspired  these 
sentiments,  of  which  he  must  have  utterly  emptied  his  own 
heart.  To  possess  the  power,  however,  of  contemplating  ty- 
ranny with  scientific  coldness,  and  of  rendering  it  the  mere 
subject  of  theory,  must  be  owned  to  indicate  a  defect  of  mo- 
ral sensibility.  The  happier  nature,  or  fortune,  of  Aristotle, 
prompts  him  to  manifest  distinctly  his  detestation  of  the  flagi- 
tious policy  which  he  reduces  to  its  principles, 

As  another  subject  of  regret,  not  as  an  excuse  for  Machiavel,  a 
distant  approaoh  to  the  same  defect  may  be  observed  in  Lord 
Bacon's  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh;  where  we  certainly 
find  too  little  reprehension  of  falsehood  and  extortion, — too  cool  a 
display  of  the  expedients  of  cunning,  sometimes  dignified  by  the 
name  of  wisdom,->-and  throughout,  perhaps,  too  systematic  a 
character  given  to  the  measures  of  that  monarch,  in  order  to 
exemplify,  in  him,  a  perfect  model  of  King-craft;  pursuing 
safety  and  power  by  any  means ;  apting  well  in  quiet  times,  be- 
cause it  was  most  expedient, — but  not  restrained  from  conveni- 
ent crimes.   This  history  would  have  been  as  delightful  as  it  is  ad- 

f  Among  other  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  his  character,  we  may  refer  to  the  affectionate  let- 
ters of  Guicciardini,  who,  however  independent  his  own  opinions 
were,  became,  by  his  employment  under  the  Popes  of  the  House  of 
Medici,  the  supporter  of  their  authority,  and  consequently  a  political 
•pponent  of  Machiavel,  the  most  zealous  of  the  Republican* 
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<tmrable,  if  he  bad  felt  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  can- 
ning  as  warmly  in  that  work,  as  he  has  discerned  it  clearly  i* 
his  Philosophy.  Many  historical  speculators  have  indeed  in- 
curred some  part  of  this  fault  Enamoured  of  their  own  so* 
lution  of  the  seeming  contradictions  of  a  character,  they  be? 
come  indulgent  to  the  character  itself;  and,  when  they  have 
explained  its  vices,  are  disposed,  unconsciously,  to  write  as  if 
they  had  excused  them.  A  writer  who  has  made  a  successful 
exertion  to  render  an  intricate  character  intelligible,  who  has 
brought  his  mind  to  so  singular  an  attempt  as  a  theory  of  vil- 
lany,  and  has  silenced  his  repugnance  and  indignation  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purposes  of  rational  examination,  naturally  ex- 
ults  in  his  victory  over  so  many  difficulties,  delights  in  contem- 
plating the  creations  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  order  which 
ne  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the  chaos  of  malignant  pas- 
sions ;  and  may  at  length  view  his  work  with  that  complacency 
which  diffuses  clearness  and  calmness  over  the  language  in  which 
he  communicates  his  imagined  discoveries. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Machiavel  lived  in 
an  age  where  the  events  of  every  day  must  have  blunted  his 
moral  feelings,  and  wearied  out  his  indignation.  As  we  acquit 
ihe  intention  of  the  writer,  his  work  becomes  a  weightier  evi- 
dence of  the  depravity  which  surrounded  him.  In  this  state  of 
things,  after  the  final  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes,  when 
Florence  was  subjected  to  tyrants,  and  Italy  under  the  yoke  of 
foreigners ;  having  undergone  torture  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  and  doomed  to  beggary  in  his  old  age,  after  a  life  of 
public  service ;  it  is  not  absolutely  unnatural  that  he  should  re* 
.solve  to  compose  a  theory  of  the  tyranny  under  which  be  felly 
and  that  he  should  manifest  his  indignation  against  the  cowardly 
slaves  vtho  had  yielded  to  it,  *by  a  stern  and  cold  description  of 
its  maxims.  Full  of  disgust  and  loathing  for  men  who,  by 
submission  to  despotism,  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  human  na- 
ture, he  seemed  to  take  revenge  on  their  baseness,  by  a  deter- 
mination to  philosophize,  with  a  sort  of  savage  indifference, 
on  the  crimes  of  their  tyrants.  His  last  chapter,  in  which  he 
seems  once  more  to  breathe  a  free  air,  has  a  character  totally 
different  from  all  the  preceding.  -His  exhortation  to  the  Me- 
dici to  deliver  Italy  from  foreigners,  again  speaks  his  ancient 
feelings.  Perhaps  he  might  have  thought  it  possible  to  pardon 
any  means  employed  by  an  Italian  usurper  to  expel  the  foreign 
.masters  of  his  country.  This  ray  of  hope  might  have  support- 
ed him  in  delineating  the  means  of  usurpation,  by  which  he 
.might  have  some  faint  expectation  that  he  migh  entice  the  u- 
,surper  to  become  a  deliverer.  Knowing  that  the  native  go- 
tqeriuoents  were  too  base  to  defend  Italy,  and  that  all  others 
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wer6  learned  to  enslave  her,  he  might,  in  his  despair  of  all  le- 
gitimate rulers,  have  hoped  something  for  Independence,  and 
perhaps  at  last  even  for  Liberty,  from  the  energy  and  genius  of 
an  Illustrious  Tyrant  From  Petrarch,  with  whose  pathetid 
verses  he  concludes,  to  Alfieri,  the  national  feeling  of  Italy 
seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  minds  of  her  writers.  They 
Write  more  tenderly  of  their  country  as  it  is  more  basely  aban- 
doned by  their  countrymen.  Nowhere  has  so  much  been  well 
said,  or  so  little  nobly  done.  While  we  blame  the  character 
of  the  nation,  or  lament  the  fortune  which  in  some  measure 
produced  it,  we  must,  in  equity,  excuse  some  irregularities  iri 
the  indignation  of  men  of  genius,  when  they  We  the  ingenious 
inhabitants  of  their  beautiful  and  renowned  country  (now  ap- 
parently for  ever)  robbed  of  that  independence  which  is  en* 
loyed  by  obscure  and  barbarous  communities. 

It  is  a  just  and  refined  observation  of  Mr  Hume,  that  the 
taere  theory  of  Machiavel  was  perverted  (to  waive  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  morality)  by  the  atrocities  which,  a- 
toong  the  Italians,  then  passed  under  the  name  of  Policy.  The 
number  of  men  who  took  a  part  in  political  measures  in  the  re- 
publican governments  of  Italy,  spread  the  taint  of  this  pretend- 
ed policy  farther,  and  made  it  a  more  national  quality  than  in 
the  Transalpine  monarchies.  But  neither  the  civil  wars  of  France 
and  England,  nor  the  administration  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Fer- 
dinand and  Louis  the  Eleventh  (to  say  nothing  of  the  succeed*- 
ing  religious  wars),  will  allow  us  to  consider  it  as  peculiarly  Ita« 
lian.  It  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  Europe  in  those  times. 
In  every  age  in  which  contests  are  long  maintained  by  chiefs 
too  strong,  or  bodies  of  men  too  numerous  for  the  ordinary 
controul  of  law,  for  power,  or  privileges  or  possessions,  or  o- 
pinions  to  which  they  are  ardently  attached :  the  passions  ex* 
cited  by  such  interests,  heated  by  sympathy,  and  inflamed  to 
madness  by  resistance,  soon  throw  off  moral  restraint  in  the 
treatment  of  enemies.  Retaliation,  which  deters  individuals, 
provokes  multitudes  to  new  cruelty ;  and  the  atrocities  which 
originated  in  the  rage  of  ambition  and  fanaticism,  are  at  length 
thought  necessary  for  safety.  Each  party  adopts  the  cruelties 
of  the  enemy,  as  we  now  adopt  a  new  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war.  Men  become  savage  in  their  own  defence.  The  craft  and 
violence  thought  necessary  for  existence  are  admitted  into  the 
established  policy  of  such  deplorable  times. 

But  though  tnis  be  the  tendency  of  such  circumstances  in 
$\\  times,  it  must  be  owned  that  these  evils  prevail  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  in  different  ages,  in  a  very  unequal  de^ 
gree.  Some  part  of  these  differences  may  depend  on  national 
peculiarities,  which  oannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.    But,  in 
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the  greater  part  of  them,  experience  is  striking  and  uniform. 
Civil  wars  are  comparatively  regular  and  humane,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  may  be  pretty  exactly  defined; — among  na- 
tions long  accustomed  to  popular  government,  to  free  speak* 
ers  and  free  writers;  familiar  with  all  the  boldness  and  tur* 
buleuce  of  numerous  assemblies ;  not  afraid  of  examining  any 
matter  human  or  divine;  where  great  numbers  take  an  in* 
terest  in  the  conduct  of  their  superiors  of  every  sort,  watch 
it,  and  often  censure  it;  where  there  is  a  public,  and  where 
that  public  boldly  utters  decisive  opinions ;  where  no  impaaa*- 
able  lines  of  demarkation  destine  the  lower  classes  to  eternal 
servitude,  and  the  higher  to  envy  and  hatred  and  deep  curses 
from  their  inferiors ;  where  the  administration  of  law  is  so  pu- 
rified by  the  participation  and  eye  of  the  public,  as  to  become 
a  grand  school  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  where,  as  the  coo*- 
sequence  of  all,  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of 
lite,  a  general  cultivation  or  reason,  and  a  widely  diffused  feel- 
ing of  equality  and  moral  pride.  The  species  seems  to  become 
gentler  as  the  galling  curbs  are  gradually  disused.  Quiet,  or 
at  least  mild  disorder,  is  promoted  by  the  absence  of  all  the  expe- 
dients once  thought  essential  to  preserve  tranquillity. — Compare 
Asia  with  Europe :  The  extreme  is  there  seen.  But  if  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  civil 
wars  are  milder,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  body  of  the 
people  in  importance  and  wellbeing*  Compare  the  civil  wars  of 
the  two  Roses  with  those  under  Charles  the  First.  Compare 
these  again  with  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Revolution 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Examine  the  civil  jvar 
which  led  to  the  American  Revolution,  We  there  see  anarchy 
without  confusion,  and  governments  abolished  and  established 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Even  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, when  unattended  by  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty, 
produces  many  of  the  same  effects.  When  Mr  Hume  wrote 
the  excellent  observations  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart,  Europe  bad 
for  more  than  a  century  been  exempt  from  those  general  con- 
vulsions which  try  the  moral  character  of  nations,  and  ascer- 
tain their  progress  towards  a  more  civilized  mind.  We  have 
since  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  of  these  tem- 
pests. Our  minds  are  yet  filled  with  the  dreadful  calamities, 
and  the  ambiguous  and  precarious  benefits,  which  have  sprung 
from  it.  The  contemporaries  of  such  terrific  scenes  are  seldom 
in  a  temper  to  contemplate  them  calmly.  #    And  yet,  though  the 

■      —         i  m       m       i         II        >  * 

•  The  Fourth  Book  of  Sir  T.  Mores  Dialogue,  quoted  above, 
60pt*ins  curious  instances  of  the  nature  of  such  contemporary  judge* 
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fvente  of  this  age  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  saa* 
guine  benevolence  concerning  the  state  of  civilization  in  Europe 

i  -ii  ii  i  i  i 

ments,  to  which  the  admirable  character  of  that  great  man  gives  a 
peculiar  importance.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  horrors  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Saxon  peasants,  that  he  considers  the  Lutherans 
as  necessarily  anarchists  and  rebels,  who  think  *  till  rule  and  authori* 

*  tye  only  tyranny.     Now,  was  thys  doctrine  in  Almayne  of  the  co- 

*  men  up  Ian  dish  people  so  plesauntly  harde  that  it  blinded  them,— 

*  and  there  gathered  ihem  together  a  boisterous  company  of  that 

*  unhappy  Sect,  and  first  rebeHed  against  an  Abbot*  and  after  against 
4  a  Byshop ;  wherewyth  the  temporal  Lords  had  good  game  and 
4  sport, — tyll  those  uplandish  Lutherans  set  also  Upon  the  temporal 
4  Lords,  and  then  they  slew  upon  the  point  of  LXX.  thousand  Lu- 
4  therans  in  one  loroer,  and  subdued  the  remanant  in  that  part  of 

*  Almayne  to  a  right  rayserablc  servitude. ' 

He  goes  on  to  inform  his  countrymen,  that,  of  the  '  same  ungra* 

*  cious  Sect, '  were  those  who  perpetrated  bo  many  atrocities  at  the 
aack  of  Rome,  under  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  among  other 
enormities,  '  %uouU  rod  a  child  to  dethe,  the  father  and  mother  lokyng/s 

*  on.9  In  the  next  Chapter,  he  warns  the  readers,  that  these  were 
not  the  usual  outrages  of  war.  *  In  the  Luiheranys,  llie  sect  itself  U 
4  the  cause  of  the  malice.  *  The  rise  of  the  Lutherans,  Sir  T.  re- 
gards as  '  a  great  token  that  the  world  is  nere  at  an  end  :  *  and  after 
calling  them  <  a  bestly  sect,  *  far  more  abominable  than  ancient  He- 
4  retics,  and  even  than  Mahometans,  *  he  adds,  *  that  the  chyefteynt 
4  of  these  execrable  heresyes  both  teake  and  use  more  sensuall  and  lycen- 

*  tyous  lyvynge  than  ever  did  Machotnet. 9 

When  he  comes,  however,  formally  to  consider  the  *  BURNBYNGte 

*  op  heretykes,  '  we  discover  some  symptoms  of  his  excellent  na- 
ture, and  of  the  liberal  opinions  af  his  youth.  He  struggles  hard 
to  represent  the  burning  of  heretics  as  a  mere  punishment  of  rebel- 
lion. *  The  fere  of  these  outrages,  and  myscheves  to  folowe  upon 
4  such  sects,  with  the  profe  that  we  have  had  in  some  countrees 
4  thereof,  have  been  the  cause  that  prynces  and  people  have  been 
4  constrayned  to  puanysh  heretykes  by  terrible  dethe.9  '  While 
4  they  forbare  vyolence  there  was  little  vyolence  done  to  them. y  At 
length  comes  a  maxim  of  toleration,  so  extensive  and  bold  that  it  if 
put  into  the  mouth  of  another  speaker  in  the  Dialogue.  '  By  my 
4  soule,  said  your  Jrcnde,  I  wold  all  the  world  were  all  agreed  to  take 
4  all  vyolence  and  compulsion  atvay,  uppon  all  sydys,  Crysten  and  He* 
4  then,  and  that  no  man  xvere  constrayned 4 o  byleve  but  as  he  cold  be  by 

*  grace,  toisdom,  and  good  workys  enduced ;  find  then  he  that  tvolde  go 

*  to  God,  go  on  a  Goddys  name,  and  he  thai  voyU  go  to  the  Devyll,  the 
**  Dciyll  go  with  hym  !  *  As  truth  would  prevail  over  falsehood,  Sir 
Thomas  allows  that  this  would  be  a  tolerable  compromise  with  Hea- 
thens or  Mahometans.     '  Where  there  be  many  mo  to  be  xvonne  tm 

*  -Cryste  on  tfurt  sydcihan  J*  be  lostjrom  hym  on  this  syde.  *    '  A««4 
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dispassionate  posterity  will  probably  decide  that  it  his  stood  the 
test  of  general  commotions,  and  proved  its  progress  by  their 
comparative  mildness.  One  period  of  phrenzy  was,  indeed, 
horribly  distinguished,  perhaps  beyond  any  equal  time  in  his- 
tory, by  popular  massacres  and  judicial  murders,  among  a  peon 
I)le  peculiarly  susceptible  of  a  momentary  fanaticism.  It  was  foll- 
owed by  a  war  in  which  one  party  contended  for  universal  domi- 
nion, and  all  the  rest  struggled  for  existence.  But  how  soon  did 
the  ancient  laws  of  war  between  European  adversaries  resume 
their  ascendant,  which  had  indeed  been  suspended  more  in  form 
than  in  fact !  How  slight  are  the  traces  which  the  atrocities  of 
faction  and  the  manners  of  twenty  years  invasion  and  conquest 
have  left  on  the  sentiments  of  Europe  I  On  a  review  of  the  dis- 
turbed period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  mind  is  struck 
by  the  disappearance  of  classes  of  crimes  which  have  often  aN 
tended  such  convulsions — no  charge  of  poison — few  assassina- 
tions properly  so  called — no  case  hitherto  authenticated  of  secret 
execution.  If  any  crimes  of  this,  nature  can  be  proved,  th# 
truth  of  history  requires  that  the  proof  should  be  produced. 
But  those  who  assert  them  without  proof,  must  be  considered  at 
calumniating  their  age,  and  bringing  into  question  the  human* 
izing  effects  of  order  and  good  government. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  longer  to  Machiavel.  The  dis- 
pute about  the  intention  of  his  Prince  has  thrown  into  shade  the 
merit  of  his  discourses  on  Livy.  The  praise  bestowed  on  them 
by  Mr  Stewart  is  scanty.  That  '  they  furnish  lights  to  the 
acbool  of  Montesquieu  '  is  surely  inadequate  commendation. 
They  are  the  first  attempts  in  a  new  science — the  philosophy  of 
history ;  and,  as  such,  they  form  a  brilliant  point  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  reason.     For  this  Lord  Bacon  commends  him.     '  Thp 

•  form  of  writing  which  is  the  fittest  for  this  variable  argument 
4  of  negotiation,  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose  wisely  and  aptly 
'  for  Government,  namely,  discourse  upon  histories  or  exara- 
4  pies ;  for,  knowledge  drawn  freshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of 
4  particulars,  findeth  its  way  best  to  particulars  again ;  and  it 

'  yet,  as  to  heretykes  rysynge  among  ourselfe,  they  should  be  ia  nowyse 

•  suffered,  but  to  be  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  begj/nnynge;  for  we 

•  cannot  wynne  to  Cryst  one  the  mo  though  we  wonne  them  all  home 
'  agayne,  for  they  were  our  owne  before. '  Distrusting  this  notable 
argument,  however,  he  returns  to  the  more  decent  plea  of  self-de- 
fence. *  Never  were  they,  by  any  temporal  puny>hment  of  their 
4  bodyes,  any  thynge  sharpely  handled,  tyil  that  they  began  to  be 
4  vyolent  themselfe. ' 

In  five  years  after  this  publication,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  put  ta 
dtath  on  the  same  pretence  of  resistance  to  authority;  » 
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'  hath  much  greater  life  on  practice  when  the  discourse  attend* 
1  eth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attendeth  upon 

•  the  discourse. '  It  is  observable,  that  the  Florentine  Secreta- 
ry is  the  only  modern  writer  who  is  named  in  that  part  of '  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  which  relates  to  civil  knowledge. '  Th* 
apology  of  Albericus  Gentilia  for  the  morality  of  the  *  Prince, ' 
bas  been  often  quoted,  and  is  certainly  weighty  as  a  testimony, 
when  we  consider  that  the  writer  was  born  within  twenty  years 
of  the  death  of  Machiavel,  and  educated  at  no  great  distance 
from  Florence.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  context  of 
this  passage  should  never  have  been  quoted.  '  To  the  know- 
ledge of  history, '  says  Albericus,  *  must  be  added  that  part 
of  philosophy  which  treats  of  morals  and  politics ;— for  this  is 
the  soul  of  history,  which  explains  the  causes  of  the  actions 
and  sayings  of  men,  and  of  the  events  which  befal  them  :— 
and  on  this  subject  I  am  not  afraid  to  name  Nicholas  Machia- 
vel, as  the  most  excellent  of  all  writers,  in  his  golden  Observa- 
tions on  Livy.  He  is  the  writer  whom  I  now  seek,  because 
he  reads  history  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  grammarian,  but  with 
those  of  a  philosopher. '  f      The  book  on  Embassies  from 

which  the  above  passage  is  extracted,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  about  the  same  time  had  two  books  dedicated  to 
him  by  Jordano  Bruno,  long  protected  in  his  house,  which  he 
left  from  a  quarrel  with  Greville.  Our  readers  know  that,  ms> 
toy  years  after,  Bruno  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome,  €  in  order, '  to 
use  the  atrocious  words  of  Gaspar  Scioppius,  an  applauding  eye- 
witness, *  that  he  might  tell  in  the  other  worlds  which  he  had 

*  imagined,  bow  the  Romans  treated  blasphemers. '  It  is  na- 
tural to  find  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  patron  of  learned  exiles ;  but 
It  adds  a  new  lustre  to  his  feme,  that  he  was  the  refuge  even  of 
extravagant  and  unintelligible  sophists,  for  whose  writings  he 
could  have  no  respect,  when  the  sacred  right  of  free  inquiry  was 
violated  in  their  persons. 

We  do  not  remember  the  argument  against  the  modern  theo- 
ry of  utility  ascribed  by  Mr  Stewart  to  Buchanan.  Among 
modern  moralists,  utility  always  signifies  the  interest  of  all  men. 
In  Buchanan,  and  perhaps  in  all  writers  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  denotes  the  private  utility  of  the  individual,  and  re- 
quires an  enlarging  epithet  to  give  it  a  different  signification 
jJut  the  mention  of  Buchanan  excites  our  regret  that  Mr  Stew- 
art should  have  excluded  from  his  plan  the  history  of  those 
questions  respecting  the  principles  and  forms  of  government, 


+  Alb.  Gent,  de  Legat.  Lib.  III.  c.  9.  Lond.  1585.    '  In  lectio** 
*  histmed  non  grammatizet,  nd  pkitotophetur.' 
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form  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  political  philosophy 

properly  so  called.  No  writer  could  have  more  safely  trusted 
nimself  in  that  stormy  region.  He  was  much  less  likely  to  have 
been  tainted  by  its  turbulence,  than  to  have  composed  it  by  the 
serenity  of  his  philosophical  character.  Every  history  of  the 
other  parts  of  moral  and  political  science  is  incomplete,  un- 
less it  be  combined  with  that  of  political  opinion:  the  link 
which,  however  unobserved,  always  unites  the  most  abstruse  of 
ethical  discussions  with  the  feelings  and  affairs  of  men.  The 
moral  philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  made  for  bis  political  system— 
and  that  again  arose  from  the  state  of  his  country  in  his  time* 
Every  part  of  the  works  of  Locke  have  a  certain  reference,  more 
or  less  palpable,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  age ;  without  per- 
ceiving which,  it  is  not  easy  to  seize  the  spirit,  or  to  estimate 
the  merit,  of  that  excellent  man.  If  Mr  Stewart  had  not  de- 
nied us  the  gratification  or  seeing  this  subject  also  treated  by 
his  pen,  we  should  have  seen  (what  is  a  want  in  philosophical 
history)  a  just  account  of  the  monarchomists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;— of  whom,  one  school  depressed  Kings  in  order  to  exalt 
the  Pope ;  and  another,  with  an  admirable  spirit,  if  not  always 
with  accurate  philosophy,  prescribed  bounds  to  civil  power,  and 
justified  revolt  against  tyranny.  Among  the  latter  were  Bu- 
chanan, Althusen,  and  Hubert  Languet  another  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  an  example  that  the  champion  of  every  sort 
of  liberty,  philosophical,  religious  or  civil,  found  a  natural  pro- 
tector in  his  generous  mind. 

The  numerous  Italian  innovators  of  that  age,  Telesio,  Pa* 
tritius,  Pomponatius,  Campanella,  &c.  are,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  chiefly  worthy  of  being  now  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  the 
revolt  against  Aristotle  and  the  schools  had  been  maintained  for 
near  a  century  before  Bacon ;  to  whom  we  do  not  so  much  owe 
the  seal  of  the  Insurrection  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Reformation. 
But  as  there  now  happens  to  lie  before  us  one  of  the  rarest 
works  of  Pomponatius,  we  shall  state  in  a  very  few  words  its 
singular  contents.  It  is  a  treatise  '  on  Incantations,  or  on  the 
wonderful  effects  of  merely  natural  causes. '  •  It  is  a  philoso- 
phical theory  of  alchemy,  magic,  astrology,  divination,  and  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  prophesying*.  The  facts  which  attest  the 
existence  of  all  these  appear  to  him  too  numerous  and  well  at- 
tested to  be  reasonably  disputed.  But  as  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
excludes  all  supernatural  agency,  either  of  benevolent  or  malig- 
nant beings,  he  refers  these  phenomena  to  the  power  of  phy*i- 


*  Pomponatius  de  Incantat — Basil,  1556— -thirty  years  after  the 
aujhor's  death. 
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cal  causes  hitherto  not  diligently  observed.  The  heavenly  bo- 
dies, of  which  the  revolutions  influence  all  terrestrial  things, 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  supposed  also  to  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Their  influence  may  be  greatest 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  bat  they  may  also  exercise  great  power 
at  certain  moments  during  life.  Individuals  most  strongly  af- 
fected by  this  agency,  may  thus  naturally  acquire  the  power  of 
producing  effects  which  seem  to  other  men  supernatural.  AH 
talents  and  powers  were,  according  to  him,  the  result  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  elements  which  compose  our  body,  which  was 
itself  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  celestial  spheres :  Whoever 
knows  that  action,  may  foresee  all  future  events,  because  they 
depend  on  it, — and  may  acquire  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  it  confers.  It  was  Ms  opinion,  that  astrology  wu  per- 
fectly conformable  to  reason  and  experience ;  and  this  ingeni- 
ous peripatetic  does  not  doubt,  *  that  one  man  may  transform 
his  fellow  men  into  wolves  or  hogs. '  These  follies  may  deserve 
to  be  once  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  that  pernicious  flexibi- 
lity which  belongs  to  all  extreme  generalizations ;  by  which  they 
may  be  rendered  compatible,  in  the  same  individual,  with  the 
boldest  scepticism  and  the  most  childish  credulity.  Such  gene- 
ralities are  indeed  only  reconcileable  with  every  thing,  because 
they  mean  nothing. 

Has  Mr  Stewart  seized  the  characteristic  feature  which  gives 
Montaigne  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  ?  Not  certain- 
ly his  philosophical  discoveries,  for  he  has  made  none ;  nor  the 
justness  of  his  opinions,  which  may  be  often  questioned ;  nor 
the  dramatic  egotism  with  which  he  paints  himself,  and  pours 
forth  those  easy  boldnesses  of  expression  which  seem  to  belong  to 
a  more  picturesque  and  nervous  language  than  modern  French. 
These  are  great,  but  not  properly  philosophical  merits.  But  he 
seems  to  have  a  distinct  character  as  a  philosopher.  As  Machi- 
avel  was  the  first  who  discussed  grave  questions  in  a  vulgar 
tongue,  and  created  a  philosophy  of  history ;  so  Montaigne  was 
the  first  conspicuous  writer  who,  in  a  modern  language,  philo- 
sophized on  the  common  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  private  reflexion  and  conversation.  The  degree 
which  nature  claims  in  the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of 
education,  the  value  of  the  learned  languages,  the  usages  of 
society,  the  passions  that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  cus- 
toms of  different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  in  his 
^Essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  such  questions 
had  been  well  treated  before.  But  Montaigne  was  evidently  the 
founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modern  times.  That  his  house 
was  the  only  unfortified  country  house  of  a  gentleman  in  France, 
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is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  universal  insecurity  which  pre* 
vailed  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  grossness  of 
his  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  mainly  imputed  to  the  coarse* 
ness  which  still  belonged  to  the  gentry.  Bot  it  may  in  part  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art  #f  writing  in  a  generally 
spoken  language.  Authors  had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  same' 
degree  of  indelicacy  is  shocking  in  our  own  tongue,  which  they' 
had  long  indulged  Without  notice  in  their  barbarous  Latin ; 
—where  the  words  being  unusual,  did  not  seem  so  gross,  and 
where  they  were  not  understood  by  women,  whose  delicacy  the 
grossest  men  desire  in  some  measure  to  preserve. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  it  more  than  once  in- 
timated in  the  present  Discourse,  that  the  progress  of  the  fame 
of  Bacon  was  slow,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  his  Fame  and  his  Philosophy.  That  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  he  excited  should  be  slowly  diffused,  and 
his  rules  of  investigation  still  more  slowly  followed  in  practice* 
seem  necessary  consequences  of  their  nature.     *  His  philoso- 

*  phyf '  says  D'Alembert,  *  was  too  wise  to  astonish ; — he  there-' 

*  fore  founded  no  sect.  *  But,  that  his  fame  fn  every  depart- 
ment was  not  immediately  established,  and  his  genius  acknow- 
ledged and  revered,  we  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
believing.  We  have  seen,  that  Harvey^  doubt  of  his  philoso- 
phical merit  was  treated  by  contemporaries  as  a  singularity.* 
The  silence  of  Hakewell  amounts  to  little.  His  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  defqpd  the  more  singular  side,  in  one  of  those  questions 
which  were  hackneyed  in  the  schools ;  such  as — whether  the 
world  decayed — whether  women  were  equal  to  men,  &c. — in* 
which  he  labours  to  perform  his  part  in  the  disputation,  by  e- 
very  sort  of  theological,  historical,  or  philosophical  argument,' 
that  his  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  his  recollection  supply.  As* 
an  ingenious  disputant,  he  must  have  fallen  upon  some  reasons 
similar  to  the  principles  of  Bacon — which  he  places  among  biff 
other  topics,  but  with  no  steady  view" of  the  tows  which  deter- 
mine .  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  society.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr  Stewart  regards  bis  fame 
M  fixed.  Now  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  became  Royal 
at  the  Restoration,  began  its  meetings  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war,  which  was  only  a  few  years  after  Bacon's  death. 
We  have  not  many  writers  of  note  in  the  intermediate  time* 
Mr  Stewart  himself  has  referred  to  the  language  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  he  has  quoted  a  noble  panegyric  on  .Bacon's  elc  - 
quence,  and  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  character,  by  Ben  Johj.- 
•on ;  unquestionably  the  most  eminent  writer  of  that  period, 
and  .whom  tradition  represents  as  one  of  the  translators  of  the: 
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Advancement  of  Learning  into  Lathi*  It  is  very  observable, 
fbat  Johnson  speaks  also  of  bis  most  thorny  work,  the  Novum 
Organum,  which  he  says  '  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning 
4  whatsoever. '  #  James  Howell,  the  noted  letter- writer,  has  an. 
account  of  Bacon's  death;  whom,  after  other  praises,  he  calls  '  a 
4  man  of  recondite  science,  born  for  the  salvation  of  learning, 
4  and,  I  think,  the  eloquentest  that  was  born  in  this  Isle. '  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
wrote  his  epitaph;  where  he  is  called  '  the  Light  of  the  Sciences:9 
thus  selecting  his  philosophical  merit,  as  a  higher  or  better, 
known  distinction  than  his  rank  or  station.  Francis  Osborn, 
cm  of  those  collectors  of  literary  talk  who  are  no  bad  reporters 
of  general  opinion,  often  speaks  of  Bacon.  Among  other  cu- 
rioos  particulars,  he  gives  us  the  only  information  which  we 
possess  of  one  species  of  knowledge  displayed  by  him  in  conver- 
sation. '  My  memory  doth  not  direct  me  towards  an  example 
4  more  splendid  in  this  kind  than  the  Lord  Bacon,  who  in  all 
4  companies  did  appear  a  good  proBcient,  if  not  a  master,  in 
4  those  arts  entertained  for  the  subject  of  every  one's  discourse. 
4  His  most  casual  talk  deserveth  to  be  written.  As  I  have  been 
4  told,  his  first  copies  required  no  great  labour  to  render  them 
4  competent  for  the  nicest  judgment  I  have  heard  him  enter- 
4  tain  a  country  Lord  in  the  proper  terms  relating  to  hawks  and 
4  dogs;  and  at  another  time  out-cant  a  London  chirurgeon* 
4  Nor  did  an  easy  falling  into  arguments  appear  less  an  orna- 
4  raent  in  him.  The  ears  of  his  hearers  received  more  gratifi- 
4  cation  than  trouble;  and  were  no  less  sorry  when  he  came  to 
4  conclude,  than  displeased  with  any  who  did  interrupt  him.— 
4  Ail  which  rendered  him  no  less  necessary  than  admirable  at  the 
4  Council  Table, — when,  in  reference  to  impositions,  monopolies* 
4  &c.  the  meanest  manufactures  were  an  usual  argument ;  and  ia 
4  this  he  baffled  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  was  born  and  bred  a 
4  citizen. '     Osborn,  it  may  be  observed,  though  not  a  contem- 

-r- f — 

#  These  passages  afford  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  those 
charges  of  niggardly  and  envious  praise  against  Ben  Johnson,  which 
have  }u*t  been  finally  confuted  in  the  preface  to  Mr  Gifford's  excel- 
lent edition.  That  preface  contains  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  danger  of  relying  on  second-hand  evidence.  Every  English 
compilation  for  the  last  fifty  years,  including  those  which  are  'now 
issuing  from  the  press,  quotes  a  sentence,  with  a  parallel  between 
the  excellent  qualities  of  Shakespeare  and  the  odious  vices  of  John* 
ion,  as  being  part  of  the  account  which  Dmnrmond  of  Hawthomden 
gives  of  Ben.  No  such  sentence  is  in  Drummood's  otherwise  ua- 
friendly  account.  It  was  first  ascribed  to  him  by  a  man  of  the 
same  of  ShteU,  in  a  book  called  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
S 
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porary,  writes  from  the  tradition  of  Bacon's  time.  His  nttist  coin 
aiderable  work,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  being  disregarded,  that 
it  received  the  homage  of  vehement  opposition.  (  They  would 
'  have  cashiered  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning, '  says  Os~ 
born,  f  as  an  heretical  and  impertinent  piece,  but  for  an  invin- 
€  cible  strength  of  contrary  judgments  that  came  to  his  rescue  front 

*  beyond  the  sea. '  In  another  place,  he  tells  us,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  prejudiced  against  Raleigh,  '  for  sailing  a- 
'  loof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  schools,  as  being  both  against 

*  God  and  her  father's  honour,  whose  faith  (if  he  owed  any)  wad 

*  grounded  on  School  divinity.  Whereupon  she  chid  him ;  and 
'  he  was  ever  djler  branded  with  the  title  of  an  Atheist ,  though  <t 

*  kneton  asserter  of  God  and  Providence.  A  like  censure  fell  upon 
4  Venerable  Bacon,  till  overbalanced  by  a  greater  weight  of  glory 

*  from  strangers.  * 

From  these  last  observations  of  Osbom,  we  tnay  be  tolera- 
bly assured  that  the  fame  of  Bacon  had  speedily  pervaded  the) 
Continent.  Gassendi  called  his  reformation  a  heroic  enter- 
prise. Latin  versions  of  his  works  were  published  repeatedly 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  before  the  end  of  the  century* 
with  epithets  of  praise,  which,  if  applied  to  any  other  person, 
would  have  been  hyperbolical*  The  letters  of  Grotius  prove 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  highest  class  or  wri- 
ters. And  in  France,  where  his  celebrity  is  said  only  to  have 
begun  at  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedic,  we  find  the  Abb6 
GaJlois,  in  One  of  the  first  Numbers  of  the  earliest  Literary  Jour- 
nal, speak  of  him  as  we  should  now — '  It  may  be  said  that 

*  this  great  Chancellor  is  one  of  those  who  have  moat  contri- 
1  buted  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. '  (Journal  des  Sga~ 
Urns,  8.  Mars,  1666.)  The  context  of  this  passage,  published 
in  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, seems  to  show,  that  the  experimental  philosophers  of 
France,  as  well  there  as  of  England,  then  considered  Bacon 
as  their  master.  Twenty  years  before  the  Encyclopedie%  Voltaire 
calls  Bacon  *  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy  ; '  though 
he  blames  bis  countrymen  for  that  partiality  toward  him,  which 
led  them  to  place  so  small  a  work  as  the  History  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  on  a  level  with  Thuanus. 

That  Des  Cartes  never  read  Bacon,  is  an  assertion  of  Thomas 
(in  bis  Eloge  de  Des  Cartes)  which  very  naturally  excites  the  sur- 
prise and  scepticism  of  Mr  Stewart.  '  Some  authors  assure  us,  * 
says  Thomas,  * that  Des  Cartes  had  not  read  the  works  of  Ba- 

*  con  ;  and  he  himself  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  read 
'  those  of  Galileo  at  a  very  late  period. '    It  seems  evident  from 

vol,  xxvit.  no.  53,  P 
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this  passage,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that  Thomas,  when 
about  to  compose  a  professed  panegyric  on  Des  Cartes,  had  not 
deigned  to  examine  either  the  *  Letters  of  that  great  philosopher, 
or  his  Life  f  by  Baillet,  the  obvious  and  authentic  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  his  studies  and  his  personal  history.     f  Des 

*  Cartes  was  at  Paris,'  says  Bailletf  •  in  1626,'  (several  years 
before  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  works),  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  '  death  of  Bacon.  J     This  news  sen- 

*  sibly  affected  all  those  who  aspired  to  the  reestablishment  of 

*  true  philosophy,  and  who  knew  that  Bacon   had  been  en- 

*  gaged  in  that  great  design  for  several  years.' — '  We  see,  in 
€  several  parts  of  his  Letter?,  that  he  did  not  disapprove  the  me- 
€  thod  of  Bacon.'  Des  Cartes  visited  London  in  1631;  and 
in  1633  he  writes  from  his  retreat  in  Holland  to  his  Parisian 
correspondent,  Father  Mersenne,  that  he  wished  to  tee  *  A 
€  History  of  the  Appearances  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  according 

*  to  the  Verulamian  Method,  without  reasons  or  hypotheses.  * 
In  another  letter*  about  the  same  time,  he  says — i  I. have  little 

*  to  add,  respecting  experiments,  to  what  Verulam  has  said, * 
&c.  Bacon  is  spoken  of  in  other,  places ;  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient. Nor  does  M.  Thomas  seem  much  more  exact  in  what 
regards  Galileo.  It  is  certain,  that  in  Des  Cartes's  journey  in- 
to Italy,  he  did  not  visit  that  illustrious  man.  The  letter  of 
Des  Cartes,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  that  he  read  Galileo's 
works  at  a  late  period,  is  limited  to  some  disputes  respecting 
Mechanical  Discoveries  and  Optical  Inventions,  whith  Des  Car* 
les  vindicates  himself  from  having  taken,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  Galileo.  If  Thomas  had  read  that  letter,  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted  all  mention  of  a  circumstance  so  very  re- 
markable, as  the  general  disrespect  with  which  it  speaks  of  the 
illustrious  Tuscan,  of  whose  merit  the  letter- writer  was,  or  af- 
fected, to  be  ignorant,  after  having  read  some  of  his  works.—? 
This  ignorance,  or  affectation,  would  be  commonly  referred  to 
jealousy  or  conscious  plagiarisms, — the  vulgar  solution  of  all 
injustice  between  men  of  letters.  But  neither  the  character  nor 
the  genius  of  Des  Cartes  render  this  supposition  probable  in  his 
ease.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  however,  we  see  a  dread  of 
the  animosity  of  the  Church  ;  a  determination  to  sacrifice  every 
collateral  object  for  the  security  and  undisturbed  accomplish- 
ment of  his  philosophical  reformation;  and  to  conciliate  an4 
propitiate*  by  all  possible  coneessions  on  other  subjects,  those 


*  Paris,  1663.  f  Paris,  1691 

f  The  language  of  Baillet  is  another  proof  of  Bacon1 
France,  from  1626  to  1691* 
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*ho  hact  the  power  of  protecting  or  interrupting  the  quiet  of 
his  pursuit  of  science.  Hence  we  find  this  bold  innovator  ia 
phiIost>prTy  the  most  submissive  of  all  Catholics.  Hence  (not- 
withstanding our  own  predilections)  his  partiality  for  Aqui- 
nas, whom  he  called  his  guide  and  his  favourite  author; 
Hence,  also,  it  probably  proceeded,  that  in  his  correspond-* 
ence  with  a  Catholic  Ecclesiastic,  he  may  have  been  betray- 
ed into  some  injustice  towards  a  great  philosopher,  who  had 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  danger  of  modern 
discoveries.  When  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo, 
he  resolved  to  throw  his  manuscripts  into  the  fire.  We  are  as? 
far  as  possible  from  insinuating,  that  a  man  of  probity,  like  Des 
Cartes,  could  have  been  insincere  in  that  warm  language  of  piety 
of  which  his  Letters*  are  full.  But  his  exclusive  passion  for  a 
reformation  in  Philosophy,  insensibly  concurred  with  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  in  turning  his  mind  from  men  or  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  speculations  alone  capable  of  endangering  his 
philosophical  liberty,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  would  not  ex** 
change  for  all  that  kings  had  to  offer. 

Des  Cartes,  too,  as  well  as  Hobbes*  was  among  the  tin  read- 
ing philosophers*  who  avoided  books,  lest  they  might  stand  be- 
tween them  and  nature.  The  former  says,  4  I  study  here  in- 
tensely without  a  book. '  It  was  the  wefkknown  saying  of  the 
latter,  *  that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  others,  he  might  have 
been  as  ignorant. '  They  feared  that  reading  might  prevent 
them  from  thinking,  and  that  they  might  enslave  their  under- 
standings to  those  whose  opinions  they  studied.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  natural  excess  of  independent  thinkers.  But  Bacon 
and  Leibnitz  preserved  their  originality,  without  the  aid  of  this 
voluntary  ignorance.  There  are  even  6ome  subjects  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  new,  without  knowing  what  is  old.  No' 
man  could  improve  the  general  manner  of  philosophizing,  of 
discover  unobserved  defects  in  a  science,  or,  least  of  all,  trace  out 
the  connexion  of  the  various  sciences,  without  that  knowledge? 
of  past  opinions  and  discoveries  which  Bacon  brought  to  that 
undertaking. 

That  Des  Cartes  did  perceive  the  total  dissimihrity  between 
the  actions  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  any  class  of  pheno- 
mena commonly  called  material, — and  that  Mr  Locke  agreed 
in  the  same  observation,  though  neither  always  resisted  the 
temptation  of  stating  their  illustrations  with  a  vivacity  which, 
often  seems  to  indicate  a  momentary  confusion  of  intelligence 
with  mechanism — we  have  always  belieVedj  and  we  are  very 
much  gratified  by  Mr  Stewart's  concurrence  in  the  opinion  ; — 
perhaps  it  may  have  some  influence  on  the  extent  of  that  com^ 
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mendatton  to  which  he  may  think  the  opponents  of  (what  they 
call)  the  Ideal  theory  justly  entitled.  It  is  not  our  present  busi- 
ness to  speak  of  the  followers  of  Mr  Locke.  But  we  cannot 
help  observing,  that  justice  always  requires  that  their  physiolo- 
gical hypotheses  should  be  perfectly  detached  from  their  theory 
of  Mind.  The  genera!  laws  of  thought  which  they  lay  down* 
may,  and  ought  to  be,  examined,  without  any  reference  Uy 
the  bodily  changes  with  which  these  philosophers  have  chosen 
to  connect  them.  On  all  systems,  some  changes  in  the  corpo- 
real organs  precede  thought*  Into  their  nature  no  man  has  pe- 
netrated. But  if  it  were  perfectly  known,  it  would  not  follow1 
that  the  least  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  intellectual  func- 
tions. The  Physiology  might  be  complete,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind  might  remain  in  utter  darkness.  Or  the  reverse  might 
be  truly  said, — and  should  at  least  be  considered  by  those  wna 
weigh  the  merit  of  modern  Lockian  philosophers. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  Descartes, 
that  he  acknowledged  the  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
Consciousness  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  controversy  respecting  Liberty  and  Necessi- 
ty, the  only  question  at  issue  between  the  disputants  related  to  a 
matter  of  fact  on  which  they  both  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  Con* 
sciousness — namely,  whether,  all  previous  circumstances  being 
the  same,  the  choice  of  man  be  not  ako  at  all  times  the  same. 
Descartes,  we  are  told,  first  exposed  *  the  logical  error  of  at* 
tempting  to  define  words  which  convey  notions  too  simple  to 
mdmit  of  analysis. '  #  But  upon  carefully  examining,  the  passages 
of  Descartes  and  Locke  here  referred  to,  we  cannot  but  think 
the  latter  philosopher  entitled  to  claim  this  improvement  Des- 
cartes* in  observing  on  his  fundamental  proposition  '  I  think- 
therefore  I  exist ; '  says,  that  he  presupposes  the  notions  of 
*  thought,  existence  and  certainty,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
what  thinks,  not  to  exist ; '  f  and  that  '  these  notions,  most  sim* 
pie  and  ktwwn  by  themselves,  are  obscured  by  attempts  to  define 
them. '  Now  this  seems  to  us  a  cursory  remark,  carried  no 
farther  than  was  necessary  to  answer  the  objection  which  sug- 
gested it.  Far  from  showing  the  impossibility  of  such  defini- 
tions, Descartes  scarcely  Ventures  distinctly  to  assert  it.    His 


*  The  want  of  the  words  in  Italics  in  Descartes,  and  their  full  de- 
velopment in  Locke,  is  what  seems  to  deprive  Descartes  of  a  just 
.claim  to  a  real  anticipation  of  Locke's  important  observation. 

f  A  curious  instance  of  presupposing  the  very  point  which  he 
makes  a  show  of  proving.  Tne  same  vicious  circle,  no  doubt,  runs 
through  the  whole ;  but  here  it  shows  itself  most  openly* 
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language  is  comparative  and  vague,  relating  to  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity, not  to  a  class  of  simple  ideas.  His  examples  are  not 
taken  from  the  perceptions  of  the  external  senses,  but  from 
those  abstract  or  mental  terms  of  which  bis  proposition  is  corn- 
jmed.  The  utmost  that  can  be  granted  is,  that  in  seeking  for 
a  justification  of  a  controverted  proposition,  he  might  have 
caught  a  faint  aad  fugitive  notion  of  the  general  truth.  But  the 
•excellent  passage  in  Locke  arises  from  no  controversy.  It  re- 
lates to  a  distinct  class-  of  ideas,  called  simple  ideas ;  and  de* 
monstrates,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  them;  because  no 
words  can  convey  them  to  him  who  has  not  the  ideas  previous- 
ly; and  because  definition  is  analysis— and  it  is  the  distinctive 
4maracter  of  these  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  decompounded. 
Mr  Locke  takes  eAmples  from  perceptions  of  external  sense, 
auch  as  colour  and  motion,  which  removes  all  ambiguity  $  and 
lie  considers  the  question  only  in  that  general  survey  of  lan- 
guage, where  it  finds  its  place,  and  shows  its  AH  importance  as 
a  part  «f  a  system. 

The  Meditations  of  Descartes  were  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  most  of  the  controversies  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  since 
the  downfal  of  the  Schoolmen.  He  was- the  antagonist  of  Gas- 
aendi.  His  more  famous  contemporary,  Hobbes,  was  one  of 
the  objectors  to  the  Meditations :  #  and  Mr  Locke  again  was 
.principally  excited  by  Hobbes  and  Descartes.  Spinoza  was 
the  avowed  follower  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  Malebranche,  who* 
through  his  scholar  Norris,  and  perhaps  Collier,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  Berkeley,  from  whom  the  opinions 
of  Mr  Hume,  and  the  controversies  to  which  tbey  gave  rise, 
immediately  flowed.  Descartes  made  an  attempt  to  give  a  new 
-system  of  all  the  sciences;  an  attempt  excuse  able  only  when 
lectures  were  the  only  means  of  instruction,  and  when  one  pro- 
cessor might  have  been  obliged  to  conduct  his  pupil  through  the 
whole  circle  of  education.  In  this  impracticaole  plan,  he  is 
perhaps  the  only  great  metaphysician  who  was  much  more  a 
Natural  Philosopher  than  a  Moralist  Of  all  subjects,  he  seema 
the  least  to  have  studied  Ethics,  The  Moralist  of  the  Cartesian 
School  was  Malebranche ;  whose  Treatise  on  Morals  f  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  *  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth, '  and  by  a  stronger  shade  of  that  mysticism  whicn 
naturally  colours  his  Philosophy.     It  has  a  remarkable  resem- 

*  He  is  the  writer  of  the  Otyrctiones  Tenia,  subjoined  to  the 
Meditations,  where  we  discover  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiarities 
*f  .his  Philosophical  System. 

f  Rotterdam  and  London,  1684*. 
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Wance  to  the  general  principles  of  a  *  Deputation  on  Virtue,  * 
by  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  acute  and  profound  metaphysician 
of  the  North  American  Calrinists. 

We  must  now  return  to  a  subject  on  which  we  most  widdf 
differ  from  Mr  Stewart.  The  part  of  knowledge  which  relates 
to  the  strict  duties  of  men  and  nations  towards  each  other,  ao* 
cordidg  to  the  precise  rules  of  justice,  independent  of  ait  con* 
aideration  of  positive  law,  has  been  treated,  in  modern  times, 
apart  from  General  Ethics,  on  the  *ne  hand,  and  from  the 
Municipal  Institutions  of  any  state  on  the  other.  The  parts,  or 
the  whole  of  this  science,  have  received  many  names, — the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, — Public  Law,  International  Law, 
&c.  It  arose  from  the  Scholastic  Philosophy ;  and  its  first 
dawn  may  be  discovered  about  the  middle %f  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  Spain.  For  some  time  before  that  period,  the  Schools 
had  tended  to  more  independence  of  opinion.  Among  other 
narks  of  it,  we  1may  observe,  that  the  commentaries  on  the  Se- 
am da  began  to  be  succeeded  by  treatises  *  4k  JusUtid  H  Jure, ' 
in  which  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Schools  were  indeed  still  cit- 
ed, but  which  justified,  in  some  measure,  their  assumption  of  a 
more  independent  title.  That  title,  together  with  some  degree 
of  the  independent  spirit  which  it  denoted,  arose  from  the  in- 
creasing study  of  the  Roman  Law, — a  science  which,  as  it  treat- 
ed many  of  the  same  questions  with  the  Ethics  of  the  Schools, 
naturally  tended  to  rival  their  authority ;  and  which,  together 
with  the  casuistry  rendered  necessary  by  Auricular  Confasstom, 
materially  affected  the  character  of  this  rising  science,  very 
Jong  after  its  emancipation  from  the  Schools.  In  the  other  cot 
tivated  countries  of  Europe,  the  Reformers  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy  had  thrown  off  the  Scholastic  yoke.  In  Spain,  the 
Schoolmen  were  left  to  their  natural  progress.  Francis  de  St 
Victoria,  frequently  cited  by  Grotius,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  man  who  acquired  reputation  by  this  study.  He  died  a 
Professor  of  Salamanca,  in  1546.  His  works  we  have  never 
been  able  to  procure.  Of  his  scholar,  Dominic  Soto,  we  can 
apeak  with  greater  certainty,  having  perused  his  work  *  de  Ju&- 
titia  et  Jure, '  a  book  dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos ; 
und  which  he  desires  may  be  called  a  Carolopccdia.  He  was 
Pon lessor  to  Charles  V.,  and  was  sent,  as  a  Theologian,  tQ 
the  Council  of  Trent.  His  book,  the  substance  of  Lectures 
long  delivered  at  Salamanca,  was  published  there  in  1560,  in 
the  sixty -second  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  work  which  con- 
tains  many  symptoms  of  the  improvements  arising  from  the. 
revival  of  letters,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  Spanish  Schools. 
Among  other  positions,   the  .following  may  be  thought  curi- 
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011%  though  the  very  reasonable  limitation  be  the  part  most 
peculiar  to  him,  among  the  writers  of  that  period.  '  The 
King  cannot  be  justly  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Com- 
munity, unless  bis  government  becomes  tyrannical. '  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  for  the  honour  of  those  now  forgotten  Ju- 
rists, that  Victwia  condemned  the  wars  then  waged  by  hisxoun- 
tryroen  against  the  Americans,  under  the  pretext,  or  even  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity;  and  that  Soto  decided 
Against  the  lawfulness  ttf  enslaving  the  same  unhappy  tribes, 
in  a  dispute,  on  that  subject,  between  Sepulveda  and  Las  Casaa, 
of  which  the  decision  was  left  to  him  by  the  Emperor.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  Dominic  Soto  was  the  first  writer  who 
condemned  the  African  slave  trade,  and  did  honour  to  bis  new 
science,  by  employiftg  its  principles  for  the  reprobation  of  that 
eystem  of  guilt  and  misery  which  his  countrymen  now  almost 
singly  strive  to  .prolong.      '  If  the  report, '  says  he,  *  which 

*  has  lately  prevailed  be  true,  that  Portuguese  traders  entice 

*  the  wretched  natives  of  Africa  to  the  coast  by  amusements, 
'  and  presents,  and  every  species  of  seduction  and  fraud,  and 
4  compel  them  to  embark  in  tlteir  ships  as  slaves  ;— neither 
4  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor  those  who  buy  them  from 

*  the  takers,  nor  those  who  possess  them,  can  have  safe  con- 
4  sciences,  until  they  manumit  these  slaves,  however  unable 
4  they  may  be  to  pay  ransom. '  * 

In  countries  where  a  large  body  of  men  are  professionally 
bound  to  give  moral  counsel,  as  the  Catholic  Clergy  are  in  Au- 
ricular Confession,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  aided  by 
books,  and  that  these  books,  at  any  expense  of  philosophical 
justness,  most  reduce  such  cases  to  rules,  which  will  enable  very 
ordinary  men  to  give  prompt,  brief  and  clear  advice.  Hence 
the  rise  of  casuistry,  and  its  greater  influence  in  giving  rise  to 
this  science  of  natural  law,  in  the  most  Catholic  of  extensive 
monarchies.  To  this  also  may  be  added,  that  Spain,  under 
Charles  and  Philip,  having  become  the  first  military  and  politi- 
cal power  in  Europe,  maintaining  large  armies,  and  carrying 
on  long  wars,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  which  felt  the  want  of 
that  more  practical  ^part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  reduces 
war  to  some  regularity,  provides  for  the  discipline  of  armies, 
and  arranges  the  distribution  of  booty  and  spoil.  The  first 
long  war  in  modern  times, — that  for  the  emancipation  of  Hol- 
land, produced  a  practical  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
by  Balthazar  Ayala%  who  appears  to  have  been  Judge  Advocate 


*  Soto  de  Justitia  et  Jure,  Lib.  IV.  Quxst  I  J±iL  % 
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of  Ibe  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  f  The  naval  war  betweea 
£ng)and  and  Spain  probably  contributed  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Albericus  Gentilis  to  lie  same  subject*.  He  appears  to  bate 
given  opinions  as  Counsel  in  the  cases  of  Spaiuah  Claimants 
in  English  Courts  of  Prize,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wrote 
the  earliest  Reports  of  adjudged  Cases  in  Maritime  Law ;  a 
work  which  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  these  studies  were  rising 
in  practical  importance,  and  that  the  materials  accumulated,  as 
well  as  the  occasions  of  controversy,  ajready  required  the  hand 
of  a  writer  of  skill  and  authority. 

The  Belgic  war  may  be  said  to  have  formed  such  a  writer 
in  the  person  of  Grotius. #  The  causes  of  the  revolt  against 
Spain,  turned  his  attention  to  the  limits  of  authority,  and 
the  measures  of  submission.  The  long  wat  in  Flaaders,  show* 
ed  the  utility,  to  all  parties,  of  rules  for  the  mitigation  of  hoe* 
tilities.  The  impudence  with  which  the  policy  catted  Ma* 
chiaveliaa,  wast  professed  by  some  of  the  Statesmen  of  that 
age,  especially  at  the  Court  of  Catharine  #e  Medicia,  exeu> 
ed  his  desire  to  vindicate  against  these  odious  sophists,  the  u- 
niversal  and  inviolable  authority  of  justice.  The  habits  of  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  his  private  studies  as  a  class** 
cal  scholar,  had  necessarily  a  powerful  influence  on  the  form  and 
style  of  bis  work.     The  modern  world  had,  in  his  time,  too  re* 

+  Two  other  of  these  early  writers  on  the  Law  of  War,  Arias 
and  Lupus,  were  also  Spaniards.    , 

*  Albericus  Gentilis  was  certainly  the  forerunner  of  Grottos. 
The  opinion  entertained,  at  the  time,  of  the  difference  between  them, 
will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  words  of  Zouch,  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Gentilis  at  Oxford.  *  He  chiefly  followed  Albericus 
Gentilis  and  Hugo  Grotius,  of  whom  the  former  justifies  all  his  po- 
sitions  by  authorities  of  law,  the  latter  tried  his  doctrines  hy  the  test 
qf  reason*  * 

'  Praefat.  ad  R.  Zouch  Juris  Fecialis,  sive  Juris  inter  Gcntes  Expli- 
catio,  1659,  By  the  most  learned  contemporaries  of  Grotius,  it 
^ras  thought  his  distinction  to  have  treated  the  Law  of  Nations  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  to  have  soared  above  the  servile  erudition 
of  hts  predecessors*  Zouch  wrote  before  the*"  appearance  of  Puffert- 
dorff.  He  was  distinguished  by  talents  as  well  as  learning  \  and  to 
him  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  term  «  Law  between  Nations ; f 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  by  Helvetia*,  and  Mr  Bentham,  '  Interna- 
tional Law  $ '  which  steadily  distinguishes  the  modern  sense  of •  Law 
of  Nations, '  from  the  acceptation  of  that  phrase  among  the  Roman 
lawyers,  in  whose  language  it  denoted  a  system  of  those  rules  by 
which  all  men,  except,  perhaps,  brutish  savages,  regulated,  or  pro- 
fessed to  regulate,  their  actions.  ,  .    •• 
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oeotly  emerged  from  disorder,  to  afford  respectable  examples  ? 
and  it  was  not  pedantry  in  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  vene- 
rated authorities  of  antiquity.  The  poets  of  one  nation  were 
then  little  known  to  any  other ;  and  he  has  quoted  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome, — too  abundantly,  indeed,  as  was  the  vice  of  his  age  ; 
Bot,  however,  as  arguments  or  authorities,  bat  as  the  reposito- 
nea  of  those  moral  sentiments  with  which  civilized  men  had  sym- 
pathized from  age  to  age,  and  as  silencing  the  immoral  sophis- 
try of  unprincipled  politicians,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  man* 
kind. 

Grotius  and  Thuanus  may  be  considered  as  two  moral  phe- 
nomena, of  alike  auspicious  nature.  Placed  at  the  end  of  the 
afatteenth  century,  they  both  reviewed  the  age  of  blood  which 
had  just  expired ;  ndl  to  palliate  the  enormities,  or  to  exasperate 
the  enmities  of  Protestants  or  Papists,  but  to  teach  both  sects 
wisdom  by  the  survey  of  their  common  calamities  5  and  to  per* 
aoade  both  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  their  posterity  from  the  tike 
■risfertunes,  by  atMength  agreeing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
stQl  imperfect  and  unfinished  system  of  religious  liberty.  Whe- 
ther the  tolerant  spirit  of  Grotius  arose  principally  from  his  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  persecution,  or  from  the  mildness  of  his 
persona!  character,  or  from  that  connivance  at  religious  differen- 
ces, which  began  to  be  introduced  by  the  policy  of  commerce 
into  Holland,  he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  the  only 
conspicuous  Protestant  before  the  time  of  King  William,  who 
publicly  comprehended  Roman  Catholics  within  his  charity 
and  toleration.  His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  War  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  war  first  ceased  to  be  lawless.  It  h  alto- 
gether an  error  to  consider  it  as  a  philosophical  work  ;  and  it 
is  a  consequence  of  this  error,  that  it  is  tried  by  tests  foreign  to 
the  author's  purpose.  Grotius  was  a  classical  scholar,  a  theo- 
logian, and,' by  his  offices,  what  might  be  called  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  In  his  age,  the  final  victory  of  polite  letters  over  die 
Schools  kept  alive  some  jealousy  of  very  precise  discrimina- 
tion, as  too  nearly  resembling  Scholastic  barbarism.  The  work 
of  Grotius  is  entirely  practical.  Leibnitz  indeed  thought,  that 
a  philosophical  treatise  on  this  subject  (which  did  not  exist  in 
his  time,  and  does  not  exist  in  our*)  might  have  been  produced 
'  by  the  profound  understanding  of  Hobbes,  if  he  had  not  ad- 

*  opted  principles  fundamentally  false;  or  by  the  judgment  and 

*  learning  of  the  incomparable  Grotius,  if  he  had  not  been  dis- 

*  tracted  by  the  cares  01'  a  busy  and  unfortunate  life. '  *     But 


*  Leibnitz— Letter  to  Molanus  in  1700.     In  one  of  the  late  writ, 
infcs  of  Leibnitz,  to  which  Mr  Stewart  ascribes  the  greatest  autho- 
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though  a  purely  practical  work,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the) 
history  of  Moral  Philosophy,  of  which  not  the  least  important 
part  isube  influence  of  ethical  reasonings  on  mankind.  It  it  a 
manual  of  rules  for  making,  conducting,  and  concluding  war  \ 
ki  which,  after  such  a  cursory  survey  of  the  more  general  prun 
ciplcs  of  morals  as  seemed  to  the  author  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  law,  and  to  establish  the  immutable  distinction 
of  right  from  wrong,  he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  general  ad- 
option of  the  best  usage  introduced  90  these  subjects  in  times 
then  recent,  and  to  persuade  all  nations  to  pursue  it  by  reasons 
of  justice,  by  considerations  of  interest,  by  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  by  its  coincidence  with  tho  writings  of  the 
wisest  men  in  all  ages,  and  with  the  moat  iamous  examples  of 
venerable  antiquity. 

Had  it  been  a  work  professedly  of  science,  it  might  be  well 
charged  with  too  slight  a  foundation  of  principle;  with  a  con* 
fusion  of  the  separate  provinces  of  right  and  humanity,  of 
reason  and  usage ;  and  with  a  profusion  ofjfcuthorities,  where 
a  few  would  have  left  the  true  purpose  lor  which  they  were 
cited  more  visible.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  nicer 
distinction  and  more  aparing  citation,  would  not,  in  his  own 
time,  have  weakened  the  practical  efficacy  and  persuasive 
power  of  the  work.  It  first  presented  to  kings  and  state** 
men  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  reverence — historians,  poets,  orators,  philoso* 
phers,  divines,  schoolmen,  lawyers  ancient  and  modern,  cbris* 
tian  and  pagan,  of  all  creeds  and  nations  and  ages,  to  the  wis* 
dom  and  reasonableness  of  abstaining  from  unjust  and  even  un* 
profitable  wars ;  of  conducting  hostility  with  no  unnecessary 
harshness  ;  of  observing  faith,  and  exercising  mercy ;  and  of  ea- 
gerly returning  to  peace.  Perhaps  the  impression  then  made 
y  the  display  of  the  universal  homage  rendered  to  these  simple 
principles,  (of  which  a  naked  proof  might  seem  superfluous), 
has  contributed  to  that  reverence  for  them  which  has  since  dis- 
tinguished the  European  nations  above  the  rest  ol  mankind* 
That  the  book  of  Grotius  became  the  companion  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  during  the  war  undertaken  by  *hat  virtuous  hero  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  extra- 
ordinary fitness  for  its  purpose.  A  purely  philosophical  work 
of  the  highest  excellence  might  have  distracted  his  mind  from 
nis  great  end.  Perhaps  no  work  can  be  named  of  equally  ex* 
tensive  practical  effects,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Spirit  of  Law* 

rity,  we  see  his  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  Grotius :  And  the  value  of 
his  commendation  is  certainly  enhanced  by  the  discriminating  term* 
applied  to  Hobbes  and  Grotius. 
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The  same  of  Grotius  gave  a  lustre  to  this  part  of  knowledge 
for  more  than  a  century.  His  successors  rather  derived  credit 
firom  bis  name,  than  improved  the  science  which  he  left  them. 
About  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  treatise  on  the 
Law  of  War,  PufiendorfT  followed,  on  nearly  the  same  subject, 
Uwugh  evidently  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Hobbes.  And 
wkhout  adopting  the  judgment  of  Leibnitz,  that  PufTendorif 
was  c  very  little  a  lawyer,  and  not  at  all  a  philosopher, '  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  as  historic  made  pretensions  to  a  scientific 
character,  and  had  very  Tittle  either  of  that  literature  or  elo- 
quence* or  familiarity  with  the  details  of  controversy  between 
{States,  which  could  give  it  any  species  of  practical  character, 
be  has  much  less  excuse  than  Grotius  for  laying  insecure  found*, 
ations ;  and  is  more  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  of  discord- 
ant matters.  From  him,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  more 
scholastic  form,  rather  than  from  Grotius,  flowed  those  innumer- 
able abridgements  of  Natural  Law,  which  occupied  the  European 
universities  till  verjjpodern  times*  Vattel,  a  diffuse,  unscientific 
and  superficial,  but  clear  and  liberal  writer,  still  maiutains  hat 
place  as  the  most  convenient  abridgement  of  a  part  of  know- 
ledge which  calls  for  the  skill  of  a  new  builder* 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  moderate  abilities  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  followers  of  Grotius,  that  their  number  and  influence 
are  observable  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Europe.  That 
great  writers  should  impel  and  direct  public  opinion,  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  Since  Grotius,  however,  none  of  this 
class  of  writers  could  have  such  pretensions.  Yet,  from  the  peace 
of  Munster  to  the  French  Revolution,  writers  on  this  subject 
incessandy  succeeded  each  other.  It  became  a  principal  part  of 
the  education  of  all  politicians  j  the  treatises  concerning  it  were 
appealed  to  by  all  Sovereigns  and  Stales  in  their  controversies  j 
it  was  thought  an  advantage  by  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  to  have  tbem  on  his  side ;  and  whatever  was  positive  and 
practical  in  those  systems,  whatever  regulated  the  conduct  and 
rights  of  individuals  under  the  general  usage  of  European  war, 
was  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  one  country  from  the  writers 
and  courts  of  foreign  and  even  hostile  communities.  No  other 
age  of  the  world  had  witnessed  such  an  appearance  (if  it  should 
be  thought  no  more)  of  respect  from  the  mighty  to  the  private 
reason  of  the  humble  and  obscure  teachers  of  justice.  The  opi- 
nion of  men  without  power  or  office,  or  even  superior  genius, 
was  appealed  to  by  conquering  monarchs,  discussed  by  states- 
men, and  never  publicly  disregarded,  but  by  those  who  had  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  the  exterior  of  morality.  Moral  ap- 
pearances are  always  important  realities.    The  very  act  of  ap- 
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parent  submission  to  such  humble  authorities  by  the  rulers  of 
the  world,  implies  improvement,  and  produces  much  morew 
Divested  of  all  extraordinary  claims  on  public  deference,  and 
having  little  advantage  but  that  likelihood  of  right  opinion 
which  arises  from  the  absence  of  interest  and  passion,  the  re- 
spect shown  to  them  could  proceed  only  from  a  growing  re- 
verence for  that  justice  which  they  taught.  Every  such  appeal 
was  a  lesson  taught  by  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  of  the  ho- 
mage due  from  both  alike  to  the  supjeme  authority  of  Reason. 
These  were  among  the  means  which  rendered  the  public  opi- 
nion of  Europe  an  arbiter  of  some  authority  in  the  disputes  of 
States,  and  in  the  controversies  of  Princes  with  their  subjects. 
Combined  with  the  secure  independence  enjoyed  in  the  same 
period  by  the  smallest  states,  under  the  protection  of  the  ba- 
lanced strength  and  mutual  jealousy  of  the  greater,  with  the 
right  of  asylum  practically  granted  to  all  political  and  religious 
refugees,  with  the  right  of  free  discussion  exerted  against  their 
oppressors  by  those  refugees,  in  the  free  a£)  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  England  and  Holland,  it  formed  so  effective  a  control 
on  tyranny  at  home  and  conquest  abroad,  that  it  was  scarcely 
any  longer  a  metaphor  to  call  Europe  a  commonwealth,  in  which 
Ihe  energy  arising  from  national  distinction  was  reconciled  with 
the  order  and  safety  of  general  laws.  Even  the  confusion  of 
different  subjects  under  the  same  general  title,  *  gave  to  the 
moral  exhortations  of  private  jurists  somewhat  of  the  weight 
belonging  to  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  on  real  cases  of  positive 
law*  The  degree  of  respect  shown  to  their  authority,  served 
in  some  degree  as  a  measure  not  only  of  the  morality  of 
statesmen,  but  of  the  general  happiness  of  the  times.  It 
decreased  as  violence  and  insecurity  prevailed.  In  our  times, 
it  began  to  be  openly  renounced  in  the  most  wretched  period 
of  rage  and  fear.  Furious  enthusiasm,  or  uncontrolled  despot- 
ism, for  a  time  seemed  to  have  banished  it  from  Christendom* 

» — ~ — — ^^*~  " '  — ^— *^r— ^ ^ — — — ^— ~ 
*  To  show  how  the  confusion  ought  to  be  rectified,  would  be  to 
,4raw  an  outline  of  at  least  two  very  important  Treatises ;— of  which 
.one,  relating  to  the  Proper  Law  between  Nations,  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  very  great  desideratum.  But,  without  now  entering  on  so 
unseasonable  a  ta*k.  we  may  observe,  that  Mr  Stewart  seems  to  us 
to  lay  somewhat  too  much  stress  on  this  confusion. — What  shall  bq 
said  of  the  very  distinct  sciences  comprehended  under  the  common 
name  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  our  Scottish  Universities  ?  But  if  this 
should  be  thought  too  local  an  observation,  what  definition  of  Na« 
jtural  Philosophy  will,  on  the  one  hand,  distinguish  it  from  C  hem  is- 

other,  comprehend  all  the  branches  taught  under 
Philosophy  throughout  Europe  ?  i 
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If  it  has  been  resisted  in  quiet  and  free  countries,  it  has  only 
been  with  regard  to  those  ambiguous  acts  to  which  the  appre- 
hension of  great  danger  might  have  tempted  even  such  com- 
munities. With  a  slight  alteration  in  the  saying  of  a  philoso- 
pher, we  may  truly  say,  that  no  man  ever  became  an  enemy  to 
the  law  of  nations  till  that  law  had  first  been  his  enemy. 

With  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  wonder,  and  even  some- 
what regret,  that  Mr  Stewart  should  have  so  far  departed  from 
the  usual  mildness  and  wariness  of  his  equitable  judgments ;  as, 
in  speaking  of  these  writers,  to  say,  that,  *  notwithstanding  all 

*  their  industry  and  learning,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  name 
€  any  class  of  writers,  whose  labours  have  been  of  less  utility  to 

*  the  world. '  (Disc  151.)  It  would  be  more  just,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  have  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  their 
genera]  talents,  and  their  frequent  offences  against  the  order  of 
science,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  class  of  writers,  whose 
labours  have  been  of  more  utility  to  the  world.  To  promote 
the  civilization  of  mankind,  by  contributing  to  diffuse  a  reve- 
rence for  the  princ^Mes  of  justice,  is  certainly  far  more  useful 
to  the  world,  and  (if  that  inferior  object  were  worthy  of  no- 
tice) indirectly  even  more  useful  to  science  itself,  than  to  make 
any  addition,  however  splendid,  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  A 
class  of  writers,  remote  from  power,  without  sympathy  for  am- 
bition, and  happily  disabled  by  inexperience  from  making  al- 
lowance for  the  real  exigencies  of  State  necessity,  addressing 
themselves  to  the  great  body  of  readers,  similarly  circumstanced 
and  disposed  with  themselves,  and  expecting  all  their  credit 
and  popularity  from  the  approbation  of  that  important  and 
daily  increasing  body,  became  necessarily  the  advocates  of  lh» 
beral  principles,  and  the  preachers  of  strict  jostice  between  all 
nations.  In  this  manner,  they  became,  as  Mr  Stewart  states, 
the  forerunners  of  the  beneficent  science  of  political  economy, — > 
spreading  the  same  spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  reaching,  with, 
a  sort  of  practical  coarseness,  some  of  its  results, — though  their, 
reasonings  did  not,  we  conceive,  lead  by  any  logical  process  to 
the  establishment  even  of  its  first  principles.  The  connexion  is 
rather  historical  than  philosophical.  But  at  all  times  they  carried 
on  that  avowed  war  against  the  policy  (we  think  harshly)  called 
Machiavelian,  which  was  solemnly  declared  by  Grotius  in  al- 
most the  concluding  sentiment  of  his  work — *  That  doctrine 

*  can  have  no  permanent  utility,  which  renders  man  the  enemy 

*  of  his  fellow- men. ' # 


*  *  Non  potest  din  prodesse  doctrina  quae  hoiuinem  hotninihus  in* 
*  sociabilem  facit. '  Grotius  de  Jure  Bel.  et  Pac.  Lib.  III.  cap.  x*?» 
A  irft_- «  Mooita  ad  fidem  et  ad  pacem. '  3 
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It  is  with  considerable  regret,  that  we  find  ourselves  preclud- 
ed, by  time  and  spare,  from  throwing  the  most  cursory  glance 
over  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  *  who  fills  so  great  a  station  in  me- 
taphysical history}  a  profound  and  originafth  inker,  distinguish- 
ed by  a  fearless  consistency  in  following  every  principle  through 
its  logical  consequences ;  whose  diction  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  the  union  of  clearness  ana  brevity  on  abstruse 
subjects,  and  in  proposing  new  opinions — but  whose  discourse 
of  nnman  nature  is  probably  the  work  of  man,  which,  with- 
out the  circle  of  mathematical  knowledge,  has  the  smallest  num- 
l>er  of  ambiguous  or  unnecessary  words.     In  the  Philosophy 
of  Understanding,  he  has  doubtless  anticipated  the  greater  part 
of  those  speculations,  which  are  presented  as  discoveries  by  his 
successors.     In  that  which  regards  the  sentient  and  active  part 
of  human  nature,  he  has  set  out  from  principles,  or  rather  as- 
sumptions, so  utterly  false,  as  to  contract  and  debase  his  Ethics, 
and  to  render  his  Politics  a  mere  system  of  slavery.     Should 
we  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  Mr  Stewart,  when,  in  the  sequel  of 
this  Discourse,  he  renders  that  justice  to  0>cke,  which  there 
has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  deny  to  that  incomparable 
person,  we  may  have  again  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  writ- 
ings of  Hobbes,  undoubtedly  the  mine  from  which  Mr  Locke 
extracted  part  of  his  treasure  ; — and  if  ever  a  contrast  between^ 
the  intellect  and  character  of  two  great  philosophers  can  be  in- 
structive, it  seems  to  be  in  that  which  is  so  striking  between  the 
mode  and  spirit  in  which  Hobbes  and  Locke  have  cultivated 
the  same  science,  and  sometimes  expounded  the  same  truths.. 
We  are  told  by  Mr  Stewart,  that  •  tne  theory  so  fashionable  at 

•  present,  which  resolves  the  whole  of  Morality  into  the  princi- 

•  pie  of  Utility^  is  more  nearly  akin  to  Hobbism  than  some  of 
4  its  partisans  are  aware  of. '   (Disc.  138.)     •  It  is  curious  to 

•  observe,  *  says  he  in  another  place,  *  how  nearly  Hobbes  and 

•  Locke  set  out  from  the  same  assumptions,  though  they  differ 

•  so  widely  in  their  practical  conclusions. '  (Disc.  62.)      There 
is  one  sense  in  which  the  first  of  these  observations  must  be  al- 

*  Hobbes  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  philosophers  who1 
have  exerted  imagination  in  their  censure  of  Imagination.  In  one 
passage  he  condemns  metaphors  in  very  strongly  metaphorical  lan- 
guage.    '  But  for  metaphors  they  are  utterly  to  be  excluded :  For 

•  seeing  they  openly  profess  deceit,  to  admit  them  into  counsel  or  rea- 

•  soning,  were  absolute  folly.' — Leviath,  p.  1.  c.  8.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  writer  will  seldom  be  quoted  whose  mind  is  so  mutilated  as  to' 
want  an  imagination  which  will  force  the  way,  like  Hobbes,  in-  me* 
taphorical  objections  to  metaphors  ;  or  like  Maleb ranch e,  in  ungrate* 
ful  hostility  against  fancy ;  or  like  Rousseau,  in  eloquent  declamg*. 
tion  against  the  arts;  without  sparing  eloquence  itself. 
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lowed  to  be  more  absolutely  just  than  it  is  represented  to  be* 
It  is  that  in  which  Leibnitz  regards  many  ethical  systems  which 
bold  very  different  language*  as  being  no  more  than  modifica- 
tions of  a  principle  differing  only  in  name  from  that  of  Utili- 

•  ty.  The  next  question , '  says  he,  *  is,  whether  the  preservation 
'  of  human  society  be  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.  * 
'  This  the  excellent  writer  denies,  in  opposition  to  Grotius, 

*  who  founds  the  obligation  of  that  law  in  its  tendency  to 

•  maintain  society ; — to  Hobbes,  who  derives  it  from  mutual 

*  fear  j — and  to  Cumberland,  who  derives  it  from  mutual  bene-. 

•  vole  nee ; — b  >th  which  last  systems  are  equally  resolvable  into 
1  its  tendency  to  preserve  society.  * 

The  theory  of  talent,  and  the  various  forms  of  intellectual 
character,  an  equally  important  and  imperfectly  cultivated  sub- 
ject, leads  Mr  Stewart  to  observe,  that  the  distinction  of  Locke, 
between,  wit  and  judgment,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
Malebranche  between  the  sound  sense  which  discerns  real  dif- 
ferences, and  the  superficial  thinker  who  imagines  or  supposes 
resemblances ;  and,  finally,  with  that  of  Bacon,  who  says,  that 

•  the  great  and  radical  division  of  minds,  in  relation  to  philoso* 

*  sup Jy  and  (he  sciences,  is  into  the  Acute,  who  can  discover  the 

*  smallest  shade  of  difference —and  the  Sublime  and  Discursive, 
'  who  recognize  the  slender  resemblances  of  things  the  most 
4  unlike. ' 

But  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  two  of  these  distinctions  relate 

Erecisely  to  the  same  subject.  Those  of  Bacon  and  Male- 
ranche  agree  in  being  applied  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
to  their  employment  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  distinc- 
tion is  expressly  so  limited  by  Bacon ;  and  the  words  of 
Malebranche,  where  he  speaks  of  *  supposing  resemblances ' 
as  the  vice  of  '  shallow  intellects,  '  clearly  imply  the  same 
limitation.  Malebranche  contrasts  die  healthy  btate  of  reason 
with  its  chief  disease.  The  division  of  Lord  Bacon  is  into 
the  two  grand  classes  of  merely  intellectual  power — the  acute 
and  the  comprehensive  understanding  ;  of  which  last  he  is 
himself  the  most  sublime  example  that  human  nature  has  yet 
exhibited — by  the  wide  range  of  his  reason,  independent  of  all 
consideration  of  his  splendid  imagination,  which  was  only  the 
minister  and  interpreter  of  what  Leibnitz  calls  his  '  divine  ge* 
niu$. '  f  The  distinction  of  Locke  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely 
of  another  kind.     It  is  not  like  that  of  Bacon — the  description 


*  The  Law  of  Nature,  here,  evidently  is  coextensive  with  Morali- 
ty. The  passage  is  ia  the  Letter  to  Molanus,  cited  above,  and  writ* 
ten  in  1700. 

f  *  DMni  Ingenii  Vir,  Francisco*  Bacon  de  Venriainio<' 
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of  two  sorts  of  intellect,  both  confined  to  objects  of  science  ;— 
nor  like  that  of  Malebranche,  a  mere  contrast  between  cursory 
and  patient  observers.  It  is  a  discrimination  between  the  two 
powers  of  Wit  and  Judgment.  It  is  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
philosophizing,  like  the  two  others,  that  one  of  the  members  i* 
totally  without  the  province  of  Philosophy,  Wit  can  never  have 
any  influence  on  reasoning,  but  to  disturb  it  The  titles  of  the' 
chapter  and  section  of  Locke,  of  which  the  last  is  *  The  Differ- 
ence between  Wit  and  Judgment, '  manifestly  point  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  mental  powers  essentially  different,  and  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes.  In  all  but  the  terms,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  distinction  of  Hobbes  (Hum.  Nat.  c.  10.)  between: 
Fancy  and  Judgment.  But,  says  Hobbes,  '  both  Fancy  and 
Judgment  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Wit. '  This 
word  has  indeed,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  passed  through 
more  significations  than  most  others  in  our  language.  Without 
going  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  James  I.,  \\it  is  used  by  Sir 
J.  Davies  as  the  most  general  name  for  the  intellectual  faculties, 
of  which  reason,  judgment,  wisdom,  &c.  are  subdivisions.  (Im- 
mcrt.  of  Soul,  sect.  XXV.)  In  the  time  of  Cowley  and  Hob- 
bes, it  came  to  denote  a  superior  degree  of  understanding,  and 
more  particularly  a  quick  and  brilliant  reason.  In  the  famous 
description  of  facetiousness  by  Barrow,  the  greatest  proof  of 
mastery  over  language  ever  given  by  an  English  writer,  Wit 
seems  to  have  retained  the  acceptation  of  intellectual  superiority* 
In  Dryden's  character  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  has  the  same  sig- 
nification ;  and  is  very  nearly  synonymous  with  the  modern 
words  Talent  or  Ability.  But,  in  the  course  of  forty  years  from 
the  publication  of  Hobbes,  to  that  of  Locke,  it  had  come  to  de- 
note that  particular  talent  which  consists  in  lively  and  ingenious 
combinations  of  thought.  In  Mr  Addison's  papers  on  Wit,  we 
find  an  approach  to  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  To  Mr 
Locke's  account,  which  be  adopts  with  warm  commendation,  he 
expressly  adds,  (what  was  perhaps  implied  in  Mr  Locke's  lan- 
guage), that  it  must  he  such  *  an  assemblage  of  ideas  as  will 
give  delight  and  surprise. '  From  a  shade  in  the  meaning  of 
this  last  word,  has  gradually  arisen  that  more  limited  sense  of 
ludicrous  surmise*  which  seems  now  an  essential  part  of  the  im- 
port of  wit,  exce}>t  where  some  of  its  more  ancient  significations 
are  revived  by  epithets,  or  preserved  in  phrases  which  have  de- 
scended from  former  limes. 

Having  mentioned  Mr  Addison,  in  this  Discourse  very  beauti- 
fully called  the  English  Fenelon,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex* 
pressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  justice  rendered  by  Mr  Stewart 
to  the  admirable  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  Per- 
haps (bey  may  deserve  a  still  more  ample  consideration!  when 
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he  comes  to  consider  the  phHdsophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  opened  a  new  path  of  speculation.  If 
we  are  to  measure  the  previous  progress  by  the  notes  on  Boileau's 
Longinus,  the  most  eminent  writer  who  had  treated  a  similar 
subject  about  the  same  time,  we  must  allow  that  Mr  Addison 
has  made  a  step  in  philosophy.  We  arc  not  indeed  aware,  that 
any  writer  before  him  had  classed  together  the  pleasures  of  con- 
templating beauty  in  nature  and  the  arts,  or  had  distinguished 
that  class  of  sentiments  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as 
those  attendant  on  the  exertion  of  the  understanding ;  or  had 
set  the  example  of  classifying  them  by  subdivision,  under  such 
fteads  as  Novelty,  Beauty  and  Sublimity.  His  own  claim  to 
originality  may  indeed  he  received  as  a  proof  of  its  justice. 
The  modesty  of  his  character*  the  result  of  the  purity  of  his 
taste,  as  well  a*  of  his  virtue,  is  an  ample  security  against 
tandue  pretensions.  '  The  Characteristics'  had  indeed  been, 
published  a  very  short  time  before:  but  the  moral  colour  of 
that  ingenious  and  often  beautiful  work,  rather  rendered  it 
more  difficult  to  dfetinguish  and  separate  the  pleasures  of  im- 
agination, which  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  a  stronger 
light. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Mr  Addison,  the  application  of  phi- 
losophy, to  what  he  tailed  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  be- 
came a  favourite  pursuit  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe* 
In  this  country,  it  was  cultivated  by  a  long  succession  of  inge- 
nious writers,  of  whom  some,  and  these  the  greatest  men  of  their 
age,  are 'in  this  province  the  disciples  of  Mr  Addison*  On  a 
subject  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seventh  Number  of  the  Spectator  may  be  recommended  to  the 
perusal  of  those  who  doubt  the  vigour  and  the  originality  of  Mr 
Addison's  understanding.  (  That  form  of  government, '  says 
he,  '  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable,  which  is  most  con- 
formable to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  pro- 
vided it  be  consistent  with  public  peace. '— •  It  is  odd  to  con- 
sider the  connexion  between  despotic  government  and  barba- 
rity ;  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more  than  man* 
makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are 
in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequently  sunk  into  the 
roost  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is  indeed 
a  state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
other  three  divisions  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  those  who  gtovel  under  it,  have  many  tracks  of  light* 
Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  effects  of  liberty;  and  where' 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  win  immediately 
*ol.  xxvu.  vo.  53.  Q 


J 
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<  lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  %    Ease  and  plenty  are  the 

*  great  cherishers  of  knowledge ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic 

*  governments  of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  na- 

*  turally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity. '  The  seeds  of 
curiosity  scattered  abroad  by  the  Essay  of  Mr  Locke,  who  had 
recalled  the  busy  and  the  lettered  to  those  inquiries  from  which 
they  fiad  been  scared  by  the  odious  opinions  and  haughty  dog- 
matism of  Hobbes,  began  thus  early,  in  the  minds  of  ingenious 
men,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  philosophy  on  govern- 
ment* as.  well  as  of  elegant  speculation  concerning  literature  and 
the  arts. 

*  Among  the  Divines  who  appeared  at  this  era,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  name  of  Barrow,  whose  theological  works 
(adorned  throughout  by  classical  erudition,  and  by  a  vigorous  though* 
unpolished  eloquence),  exhibit  in  every  page  marks  of  the  same  in- 
ventive genius  which,  in  Mathematics,  has  secured  to  him  a  rank 
second  alone  to  that  of  Newton.  As  a  writer  he  is  equally  d  is  tin* 
guished  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  bre- 
vity of  his  expression  ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  characterizes  his 
manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powermt  and  of  conscious  facility  in  the 
execution  of  whatever  he  undertakes. '    Disc*  69~ 

We  quote  this  equally  discriminating  and  beautiful  passage* 
not  for  the  unnecessary  purpose  of  praise  $  nor  assuredly  with 
any  view  to  dispute  it ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  Barrow 
from  a  contradiction  imputed  to  him  by  Mr  Stewart  in  the  sub- 
sequent page,  between  two  passages,  in  one  of  which  he  repre- 
sents *  inordinate  self-love '  as  the  parent  of  most  vices,  while 
in  the  other  he  allows,  that  *  a  self-love  working  for  what  is 
finally  beneficial,  will  be  allowed  by  common  sense* '  which,  we 
must  fairly  own,  appears  to  us  to  be  no  contradiction  at  all,  but 
a  just  statement  of  two  equally  important  and  perfectly  recon- 
eileable  truths.  But  we  take  the  occasion  supplied  by  this  quo- 
tation, to  express  our  wonder  that  we  should  find  no  mention 
of  another  English  Divine,  who  seems  to  us  by  his  genius,  by 
the  singularities  of  his  ethical  writings,  and  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  reputation,  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. We  advert  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  though  he  sur- 
vived the  Restoration,  belonged  to  an  older  school  than  Barrow. 
Of  unbounded  fame  in  hia  own  time,  his  devotional  writings, 
which  often  possess  unparalleled  beauty,,  preserved  their  popu* 
larky  for  more  than  a  century.  But  in  the  age  of  calm  and  cool 
Philosophy  which  prevailed  among  English  Divines,  we  scarcely 
find  more  than  one  or  two  notices  of  his  name  among  the  writings 

.J  This  strain  of  thinking,  '  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  *  in  th<* 
time'  of  Addison,  is  even  so  far  from  having  become  commonplace* 
"  * :  jp  the  Discourse  before  u* '    p-*25. 
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of  the  learned ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  he 
has  again  become  known  to  many  general  readers.  Two  of  his 
works  give  him  a  more  peculiar  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  his- 
torian of  morals.  Probably  the  last  English  Divine  who  used  the 
scholastic  forms,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  the  schools,  be  is  the  only  celebrated  English- 
man (perhaps  the  only  celebrated  Protestant  of  so  late  a  period) 
.who  composed  a  system  of  Casuistry.  Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  of  the  form,  there  are  few  treatises  on  morals 
which  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for  obsolete  modes  of  speak- 
ing, still  more  than  of  thinking)  are  more  sober,  more  practical* 
and  more  liberal.  Of  the  numerous  learned  authorities  with 
which  he  has  sprinkled  his  margin,  the  names  are  now  scarcely 
known  to  the  curious  inquirer.  He  seems  to  survey  the  learn- 
ing of  a  former  world.  The  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying is  memorable — as  the  first  treatise  professedly  written 
in  defence  of  Toleration  in  this  country,  if  not  in  Europe* 
Like  most  Divines  who  have  been  venerated  after  their  death, 
he  obtained  the  name  of  a  Heretic  for  his  charity,  which  evi- 
dently extended,  though  he  durst  not  avow  it,  even  to  Roman, 
Catholics  themselves*  *  These  two  works  with  his  Discourse 
on  Friendship,  though  they  do  not  contain  his  most  splendid 
passages,  are  the  most  uniformly  reasonable,  and  the  most  ju- 
diciously composed,  of  his  writings,  It  is,  perhaps,  peculiar 
to  him,  that  to  the  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  a  Schoolman,  be 
added  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  a  poet.  Had  be  lived  out  of 
the  Schools,  and  looked  at  Man  and  Nature  instead  of  Scho- 
lastic Treatises,  it  seems  that  he  would  have  wanted  no  poetical 
power  but  the  art  of  versification.  As  Gray  called  Froissart 
*  Herodotus  without  his  Style, '  perhaps  we  may  venture  to 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  is  a  Jewish 
story,  told  in.  the  manner  of  a  Chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  God  is 
represented  as  rebuking  .Abraham  for  having  driven  an  idolater  out 
of  bis  tent.  This  story,  Taylor  says,  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in 
the  Jewish  writers.  Till  the  original  be  discovered,  in  some  Rabbi  • 
nical  legend,  we  may  ascribe  the  beauty  of  the  imitation,  if  not  the 
invention  of  the  incidents,  to  Taylor  himself.  Franklin  gave  the 
same  story,  with  some  slight  variations,  to  Lord  Kaimes,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  But  the  words  of. 
Lord  Kaimes  do  not  imply  that  Franklin  gave  it  as  his  own,  though 
a  charge  of  plagiarism  has  been  grounded  on  the  coincidence.  He 
probably  had  never  read  Taylor.  He  perhaps  found  the  story 
without  an  author's  name,  in  some  newspaper  or  magazine,  and 
sent  it  as  a  curiosity  to  Kaimes.  A  man  so  rich  as  Franklin,  had  nm 
temptation  to  steal. 

Q  2 
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say  that  Taylor  was  Fenelon  without  his  Taste.  They  had  the 
tame  tender  heart,  and  flowery  imagination  f  the  same  tolerant 
spirit ;  the  same  proneness  to  mystical  devotion ;  and,  though 
in  an  unequal  degree,  the  same  disposition  to  an  ascetic  morali- 
ty, of  which  the  austerities  almost  oecome  amiable,  when  they 
are  joined  to  unusual  gentleness  and  humility.  Taylor,  in  hit 
writings,  wanted  only  the  great  art  of  rejection  to  make  the 
parallel  more  perfect.  In  his  Devotions  alone,  where  his  sen*- 
eibility  is-  restrained,  and  his  fancy  overawed  by  the  subject* 
he  is  of  unequalled  excellence.  In  general,  his  taste  is  more 
impure,  his  composition  more  irregular,  bis  Popular  Discours- 
es more  pedantic  and  scholastic  than  those  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors of  Elizabeth's  age — of  Hooker,  of  Raleigh,  and  of 
Bacon.  AH  those  great  men,  placed  near  the  sources  of  our 
written  language,  in  those  rare  and  short  intervals  when  thfcy 
Resist  the  allurements  of  Latin  phraseology  and  arrangement, 
have  a  freshness  of  expression,  a  choice  of  picturesque  and 
significant  words,  very  difficult  to  be  attained,  after  the  sepa- 
rate language  of  books  ha*  been  long  formed.  The  profuse 
imagery  of  Taylor,  and  his  tender  sentiments,  are  sure  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  most  cursory  reader.  A  careful  perusal 
will  also  discover,  in  many  quiet  and  modest  passages,  chiefly 
of  his  argumentative  and  merely  ethical  works,  an  easy  and 
aoft  flow  of  native  English,  not  unworthy  of  the  age  which  pro- 
duced the  prose  of  Cowley*  who,  like  Taylor,  was  tender  and 
fertile;  but  who,  happily  for  his  fame,  in  his  prose,  and  in 
some  of  his  verse,  showed  a  taste  less  fatally  indulgent  to  the 
vices  of  his  genius. 

The  following  Note,  which  was  omitted  in  its  proper  placet  refers  to 

the  sentence  about  Hakbwill,  in  p.  223* 

The  third  edition  of  Hakewill  in  1695,  though  it  has  a  chapter 
on  Anatomy,  makes  no  mention  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  Harvey  had  made  known  to  all  Europe,  by  his  publication  at 
•Frankfort  in  1628,  and  had  publicly  announced  tn  his  Lectures  on 
Anatomy,  at  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physician*,  at  least  as  ear- 
ly as  1619.  One  of  the  Archdeacon's  arguments  against  the  decay 
of  bur  species,  is  the  story  of  one  John  de  Tetnporibus,  who  lived 
860  years  !  In  his  time,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  a  Millennium  had 
begun  to  assume  a  reasonable  form,  in  which  state  it  gradually 
blended  with  the  philosophical  hopes  of  human  improvement.  From 
his  account,  it  appears,  '  that  Aquinas  was  rather  blamed  for  sticking 
'  too  much  than  too  little  to  human  reason. *  A  curious  report  by  a 
Protestant  divine,  of  the  opinion  entertained  in  the  seventeenth 
century  about  a  schoolman  of  the  thirteenth ! 
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Tt  is  a  very  constant  practice  with  the  advocates  of  existing 
**•  abuses,  tq  accuse  those  who  would  correct  them,  of  political 
fanaticism ;— and  to  this  charge  he  is  in  an  especial  manner 
liable,  who  shows  any  jealousy  of  encroachments  upon  the  con- 
stitution. To  what  danger,  it  is  asked,  are  the  liberties  of  the 
people  exposed  ?  Who  thinks  of  attacking  them  ?  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  minister  will  ever  be  bold  enough  to  raise 
taxes  by  the  army,  or  suffer  a  year  to  pass  without  calling 
Parliament  together?  or  that  he  will  rely  upon  a  military 
force  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses  to  his  mea- 
sures? Are  there  not,  besides,  (the  argument  proceeds,  in 
the  nature  of  a  compensation  or  set-off)  the  courts  of  justice  al- 
ways open,  where  the  subject  may  be  secure  of  protection  for 
his  liberty,  where  royal  influence  is  effectually  excluded,  and 
open  violence  never  was  used,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  by 
the  most  audacious  ministers  of  tyranny  or  of  usurpation  ?  Be- 
sides, it  is  added,  let  the  whole  constituted  authorities  be  ever 
ao  much  inclined  towards  submission,  through  corruption  or 
through  fear,  the  publick  opinion  will  always  keep  them  right: 
—the  press  is  free ;  the  people  speak  their  minds  openly ;  the 
Parliament  is  virtually  under  their  controul :  And,  'finally,  the 
members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  of  the  army,  being  taken  from 
among  the  classes  of  the  community  which  have  the  principal 
interest  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  system,  the  people  never 
can  be  enslaved,  tiU  they  chuse  to  engage  in  a  plot  against  their 
own  liberties.  Upon  these  grounds,  the  alarms  excited  by  any 
particular  measure  in  the  minds  of  constitutional  men,  are  treated 
with  in6nite  contempt ;  they  are  termed  vain,  imaginary,  or  af- 
fected panics :  Whoever  mentions  them,  is  set  down  at  once  as  ei» 
ther  factious  or  foolish,  that  is,  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast.  All 
men  of  sound  practical  sense,  we  are  told,  know  better  than 
to  regard  such  bugbears ;  and,  whatever  may  be  attempted  or 
effected  against  any  one  branch  of  the  Constitution,  those  sound 
men  bid  us  look  at  all  that  is  left  untouched,  and  say  whether 
he  must  not  be  a  furious  lover  of  freedom,  who  does  not  admit 
that  we  have  still  liberty  enough. 

We  regard  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  (if  the  word 
may  be  w>  applied)  as  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  symptom 
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of  the  times,  and  of  the  most  fatal  augury  for  the  rights  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  evinces  a  degeneracy  of  political 
virtue  and  courage  truly  humiliating;  it  arises  from  the  most 
sordid  views,  or  the  most  effeminate  habits ;  and  as  its  existence 
a  century,  or  even  half  a  century  ago,  would  have' brought  Eng- 
land to  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  now 
hardly  struggling,  so  its  continuance  for  any  length  of  time 
bids  fair  to  naturalize  amongst  us,  even  now,  the  worst  abuses 
of  foreign  despotisms.  The  topics  to  which  those  weak  or  cor- 
rupt declaimers  against  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution  appeal, 
are  the  more  dangerous,  because  they  wear  the  guise  of  plain 
matter  of  fact  as  opposed  to  theory ;  of  moderation  as  contrast- 
ed with  exaggeration ;  of  something  rational  and  solid  instead 
of  something  fantastic  and  even  ridiculous.  Thus  they  easily  en- 
list on  their  side  that  class  whose  influence  is  always  to  much  be* 
yond  their  numerical  strength,  the  dealers  in  ridicule, — the  lovers 
of  satire  and  merriment,  rather  than  truth, — a  class  composed 
of  lazy,  squeamish,  effeminate  spirits, — peculiarly  formidable  in  a 
soft  and  luxurious  age,— exercising  an  unbounded  dominion  over 
the  frivolous  and  the  timid,  and  almost  ruling  over  what  is  term- 
ed '  society,  '  by  the  same  fear  of  a  laugh,  to  which,  for  their 
punishment,  they  are  themselves  absolutely  enslaved.  We  con* 
aider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to  stand  forward  at  the  present 
moment,  in  defiance  of  all  this  noise— this  declamation  and  de- 
rision—and to  show  how  rational  and  solid  the  fears  are,  which 
the  friends  of  their  country  entertain  for  its  liberties  in  these 
times.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  do  something  of  this 
sort,  since  views  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  recent  dangers  from 
that  quarter,  have  lulled  some  of  the  stoutest  advocates  of  the 
people,  and  set  those  against  us  '  that  should  be  ours. '  They 
have  leagued  themselves,  though  we  trust  but  for  a  season,  with 
the  enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  cold-blooded  sycophants  of  a 
Court,  who  have  not  even  feeling  enough  to  hate,  but  are  only 
indifferent  to  the  rights  of  their  fellow  subjects — thctrue  founda- 
tion of  the  glory  of  their  country. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  alarms  excited  by  the 

French  revolution  should  for  a  while  have  silenced  Mr  Burke 

and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  upon  all  other  constitutional 

questions  except  those  immediately  springing  out  of  that  great 

re  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  what 

aramount  danger;  and  they  could  not 

r.     Hence  they  were  sometimes  led  to 

indeed,  and  hastily,  which  were  greedily 

f  vulgar  politicians,  whose  interests,  as 

eir  principles,  bind  them  to  the  defence 

'idiculc  and  reprobation  of  all  who  pUui^ 
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-themselves  in  the  outworks  of  the  constitution,  and  defend,  inch 
by  inch,  all  its  approaches.  This  servile  tribe  have  thus  con- 
trived to  borrow  the  authority  of  Mr  Burke  for  their  bad  cause, 
and  to  persuade  the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind,  that  they  act 
in  concert  with  that  great  man,  in  their  warfare  against  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  their  mockery  of  the  champions  of  the 
Constitution.  .  Because  he  overlooked  lesser  points,  in  preventing 
what  he  deemed  for  the  time  the  preeminent  evil,  Jje  is  to  be  cit- 
ed  as  careless  of  all  attacks  upon  popular  rights.  Because  be 
thought  anarchy  the  most  pressing  danger  in  his  latter  days, 
he  is  to  be  invoked  as  the  patrop  saint  ot  those  who  love  despo- 
tism as  convenient  to  their  purposes,  or  congenial  to  tjieir  habits; 
and  the  man  who  was,  of  alt  others  perhaps  that  ever  spoke  or 
wrote  upon  political  subjects*  the  most  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  like  a  constitutional  point — whose  life  was  spent  in  strugr 
gles  against  encroachments  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye — in 
endeavouring  to  dissipate  political  disorders  in  their  first  stages, 
and  while  their  symptoms  were  not  discernible  to  the  vulgar; 
be  whose  fault  it  was  to  magnify,  if  it  be  a  fault,  the  importance 
of  every  movement,  which,  m  any  quarter,  and  with  how  little 
force  soever,  touches  the  fabric  of  the  government,  is  now  held 
Up  as  covering,  with  the  authority  of  his  great  example,  those 
whose  doctrine  it  is,  that  nothing  the  government  can  do  is  dan- 

Serous — short  of  turning  the  Parliament  out  of  doors  by  grena- 
iers,  and  levying  the  taxes  by  the  armed  force  of  the  Crown  ! 
If  Mr  Burlce  were  an  authority  for  the  revilers  of  constitutional 
jealopsy,  it  would  only  destroy  the  weight  of  his  name  in  all 
other  matters,  without  affording  the  least  support  to  such  a 
course.  $ut  it  is  fit  to  have  remarked,  how  unfairly  he  is  call- 
ed in  by  those  impostors  to  their  assistance. 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  of  arriving  more  speedily  at  a  view 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
safety  of  the  whole  fabric  is  exposed,  by  the  injury  of  any  part, 
than  a  plain  consideration  of  what  it  is  that  forms  the  real  secu- 
rity of  our  liberties — the  principle  that  keeps  the  system  in 
order.  After  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Parliaments,  it  would  be 
a  vain  fancy  to  imagine,  that  the  representation  of  the  people  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  security  for  iheir  rights.  Even  it  that  re- 
presentation were  much  more  perfect  than  it  is,  it  would  be  liable 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  might  be  intimidated  by  vio- 
lence. In  fact,  to  what  baseness  has  not  the  Parliament  at  one. 
time  or  another  made  itself  a  party  ?  The  administration  of 
justice,  again,  is  no  doubt  singularly  pure ;  and  the  Judges,  from 
iheir  habits  of  seclysion,  are,  generally  speaking,  litde  under  the 
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evil  influence  which  a  contact  with  the  Court  is  apt  to  engender. 
Nevertheless,  their  leanings  are  almost  always  towards  power ; 
and  if  the  Crown  could  safely  tamper  with  them — if  it  could 
fully  exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  it  by  law,  of  chusing  them 
from  among  tools  fit  for  wicked  purposes — the  distribution  of 
justice  might  soon  become  as  corrupt  as  the  accomplishment  of 
those  purposes  required* 

Observe  then  the  kind  of  defence  for  our  liberties,  which, 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  have  in  those  great  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution,  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  law ;  see  how  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Crown  encroaches  often  upon  them — 
how  its  indirect  influence  tends  to  sap  them  ;  and  then  say  if  it 
is  by  them  that  we  keep  our  rights,  or  if  they  have  not  as  great 
need  of  being  maintained  against  attack,  as  the  privileges  which 
they  are  meant  to  protect.  That  the  majority  of  Parliament  is 
steadily  with  the  Crown,  supporting  all  its  ordinary  measures,  is 
admitted.  That  when  a  minister  has  been  thus  supported  by  it 
in  all  his  measures,  and  happens  to  lose  his  place  for  pursuing 
those  measures,  he  speedily  loses  the  support  of  the  very  men 
who,  the  day  before,  backed  him,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That  no 
proposition  can  be  named  much  more  absurd,  than  many  which 
the  Parliament  has  voted  by  a  great  plurality  of  voices,  is  equal- 
ly the  result  of  experience.  Yet  still  we  trus  tto  this  body  with 
a  very  firm,  and,  we  think,  a  reasonable  reliance,  that  were  the 
Crown  to  propose  certain  measures  of  an  extremely  violent,  or 
an  highly  impolitick  nature,  it  would  reject  them ;  nay  that, 
even  n  the  Crown  could  obtain  its  concurrence,  the  measures 
would  remain  unexecuted.  Again,  every  one  knows,  that  the 
Judges  are  chosen,  generally  speaking,  from  among  barristers 
educated  in  long  habits  of  connexion  with  the  ruling  powers ; 
men  accustomed  to  Crown-employment,  and  whose  opinions  are 
those  of  the  Government  But  the  Crown  might  also,  by  law, 
chuse  the  basest  of  sycophants  to  fill  this  important  station. 
They  have  their  places,  it  is  true,  for  life ;  but  they  have  still 

)>romotion  to  expect  for  themselves,  and  favours  to  ask  for  their 
amilies, — if  gratitude  to  their  patrons  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  servile  habits  or  slavish  opinions  that  recommended  them 
to  notice  were  forgotten  with  their  elevation. 

In  the  hands  of  parliamentary  majorities  so  constituted,  and 
of  Judges  so  appointed,  are  our  whole  liberties  placed  by  law. 
Thus,  for  the  protection  of  personal  security,  there  is  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act:  but  those  Judges  must  execute  it;  and  if 
they  expose  themselves  to  its  penalties,  by  refusing  to  give  it 
effect,  they  themselves,  (that  is,  some  of  their  body),  have  to 
interfere  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  If  they  refuse 
to  inflict  it,  what  remedy  is  there  but  a  petition  to,  or  a  mo- 
tion in  Parliament  ?    But  the  majority  may  reject  the  petition, 
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and  negative  the  motion ;  and  thus  the  constitution  is  virtual- 
ly at  an  end,  without  any  struggle  or  convulsion,  or  the  least 
degree  of  apparent  injury.  All  its  outward  parts  and  features 
remain  untouched,— -and  yet  the  whole  life  and  virtue  has  de- 
parted out  of  it.  The  letter  has  been  preserved  entire, — the 
spirit  is  gone.  Now  we  are  inquiring  in  what  this  spirit  and  this 
life  consists : — Wherefore  the  sort  of  events  now  supposed  strike 
ns,  when  mentioned,  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable: — 
What  it  is,  in  short,  that  secures  the  system  against  such  at- 
tacks as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  in  like  manner  against  more  di- 
rect and  open  invasions  of  power  ? — It  is  unquestionably  the  in- 
fluence of  Publick  Opinion,  and  the  apprehension  of  Resistance, 
intimately  connected  with  it  As  long  as  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  an  effectual  control 
is  exerted  over  them ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  two  houses,  how 
little  soever  they  may  seem  to  influence  the  votes,  are  engines  of 
the  highest  power  in  controlling  the  executive  through  the  pub- 
lick.  As  long  as  Judges  sit  m  the  face  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  face  of  an  enlightened  and  jealous  Bar,  the  most 
scrutinizing  and  unsparing  of  all  auditories,— the  Crown  can  nei- 
ther All  the  Bench  with  its  tools,  nor  can  better  instruments  de- 
?enerate  into  that  occupation.  As  long  as  all  the  proceedings  of 
Government  are  publick, — canvassed  freely  by  the  press,  and 
made  known  through  that  and  other  channels  of  information  ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  gross  misrule  will 
engender  resistance, — a  corrupt  Judicature  and  a  venal  Parlia- 
ment may  in  vain  combine  with  a  despotic  court,  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion.  Tyranny  will  dread  going  beyond  a  certain 
length,  and  this  fear  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
ultimate  check. 

This  sacred  principle  of  Resistance  is  the  very  foundation  of  all 
our  liberties ;  it  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  them : — Let  it  only 
be  destroyed,  and  they  are  gone.  Mr  Pox  is  represented  to  have 
said,  that  it  should  always  be  held  up  to  the  Government,  as  pos- 
sible ;  to  the  people,  as  impossible.  We  suspect  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  this  statement  of  his  opinion ;  or  that  if  he 
used  such  an  expression,  it  wa3  only  an  epigram  miatick  manner 
of  hinting,  what  had  better  have  been  at  once  plainly  told, 
that  the  people  should  not  be  reminded  of  resistance,  as  long  as 
their  rulers  kept  the  possibility  of  it  before  their  eyes.*  In  no 
other  sense  is  the  proposition  at  all  correct.  By  rulers,  how- 
ever, in  this  remark,  are  to  be  understood  not  merely  the  ex- 
ecutive government  but  all  the  constituted  authorities,  through 
whose  means  the  despotick  designs  of  the  Crown  may  be  car- 
ried into  effect  As  long  as  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law 
are  retained  in  the  line  of  their  duty  by  the  force  of  publick 
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opinion,  no  necessity  ever  can  arise  for  bringing  the  Crown  and 
the  People  into  immediate  conflict.  This,  inueejj,  is  the  great 
use  of such  institutions;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  they  may  be  called 
bulwarks  to  our  liberties.  They  enable  us  to  make  head  against 
oppression,  not  merely  with  advantage,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  danger,  and  without  coming  to  close  quarters;  they  form 
the  grand  distinction  between  regular  and  despotick  forms  of 
government,  precisely  because  they  perform  this  function.  By 
means  of  them  it  is,  that  public  opinion  operates  by  its  pre* 
ventive  influence,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  employ  force  ; 
by  their  means,  the  Crown  with  us  is  either  deterred  from  at- 
tempting an  oppressive  measure,  or  is  foiled  in  the  attempt, 
peaceably  and  harmlessly ;  while,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  it 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  the  same  course,  until  a  re- 
bellion overthrew  the  dynasty ;  or  the  immediate  dread  of  it,  in 
the  courtiers,  worked  the  destruction  of  the  reigning  prince. 

The  great  security  of  the  Constitution,  then,  being  the  vh 
gilance  of  publick  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of  Resistance, 
every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  how  trifling 
soever  in  itself, — every  act  of  power  in  any  the  least  degree  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  in- 
jurious in  itself,  but  as  undermining  the  stability  of  the  whole 
system :  For  it  is  manifest,  that  every  such  act,  if  acquiesced 
in  by  the  community,  accustoms  the  publick  mind  to  submis- 
sion ;  destroys  that  integrity  of  feeling,  which  alone  can  ren- 
der the  people  capable  of  defending  their  privileges ;  and  lulls 
that  spirit  of  independence,  which,  to  be  effectual  for  resist- 
ance in  a  time  of  need,  must  be  jealous  and  watchful  at  all 
times.  The  success  of  the  attempt,  in  an  equal  proportion  in- 
creases the  confidence  of  the  opposite  party,  and  prepares  him 
for  new  aggressions.  Thus,  we  have  to  consider,  each  time 
that  an  unconstitutional  measure  is  proposed,  the  four  points 
of  view  in  which  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  injurious  in  itself,  more 
or  less,  to  the  happiness  or  wellbeing  of  the  people; — It  arms  the 
Government  with  a  certain  portion  of  new  power,  positively  and 
directly; — It  encourages  it  to  make  further  attempts  against  liber- 
ty* by  the  experience  of  impunity  and  success; — And  it  breaks 
the  independent  feeling  of  the  people,  habituating  them  to  defeat, 
and  preparing  them  for  new  submissions*  Let  us  consider  these 
particular  heads  a  little  more  closely,  in  their  order. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false,  or  more  dangerous,  than  the  idea, 
that  any  one  act  of  violence,  or  even  of  misgovernment,  is  un- 
important in  itself.  Although  no  indirect  consequences  were; 
ever  to  ensue,  each  proceeding  of  this  description  is  most  mar 
tcrial  $ — it  is  a  serious  evil.    Indeed,  if  it  were  merely  indjjfer* 
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ent,  that  would  only  be  a  sufficient  argument  against  it ;  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  making  no  change.  But  can  any  act  of  misgo- 
vernnient  be  indifferent  ?  Connected  as  all  the  parts  of  every  po- 
litical system  are  together,  who  shall  say  that  an  injury  to  one  of 
them  may  not  reach  all  the  rest  ?  The  notion,  that  because  an 
abuse  or  oppression  of  any  kind  is  not  as  great  as  might  be 
imagined,  therefore  it  is  inconsiderable — is  rounded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  complain,  unless 
they  are  governed  extremely  ill ;  whereas  they  have  a  right  to 
be  governed  as  well  as  possible :  They  are  entitled  to  complain 
of  every  deviation  from  this  straight  line ;  and  they  are  only 
blameable,  when  they  attempt  to  correct  errors,  or  repress  en- 
croachments, by  acts  of  violence  which  might  lead  to  greater  evils 
than  those  they  wish  to  redress.  Let  it  only  be  considered,  that 
the  wellbeing  of  a  people  is  made  up  of  various  parts ;  and  that, 
to  make  them  completely  miserable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  injure 
each  part  in  detail  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  evils 
arising  from  any  even  of  the  less  important  abuses,  cannot  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  community,  but  will  necessarily 
press  most  heavily  upon  some  parts,  and  upon  some  with  a 
weight  wholly  destructive— while  many  may  altogether  escape* 
Now,  the  severe  pressure  of  any  evil  upon  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  is  a  very  great  mischief,  although  the  rest  of  the 
people  may  go  free ;  for  no  principle  can  be  conceived  more  ab- 
surd in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences  more  dangerous,  than  that 
of  balancing  the  enjoyment  of  one  class  against  the  sufferings  of 
another ;  and  disregarding  the  amount  ofa  calamity,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  numbers  who  escape. 

Again :  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  encroachment  upon  the 
constitution,  which  dees  not  arm  the  government  with  new 
powers ;  and  consequently  render  the  next  step  more  easy  than 
the  last*  An  objection,  we  shall  suppose,  is  made  to  an  increase 
of  the  army ;  the  answer  is,  only  a  few  thousand  men  are  to  bo 
added.  The  reply  is  easy  :  This  addition  makes  the  Executive 
more  strong;  increases  its  influence  sensibly,  as  well  as  its  force; 
and  renders  a  new  aggression  upon  our  rights,  by  steps  regular- 
ly and  formally  taken,  or  by  open  violence,  more  easy,  by  meant 
of  this  new  influence  and  this  new  force.  Has  an  individual  been 
overwhelmed  by  oppression  ?  Besides  the  fear  which  the  ex- 
ample holds  out  to  others,  a  zealous  adversary  has  at  least  been 
removed. 

The  accession  of  spirit  and  audacity  which  such  steps,  bow 
small  soever,  successively  give  to  those  who  are  plotting  against 

Jiberty,  is  equally  ebvious.    There  is  no  greater  danger  than 
eping  the  enemies  of  freedom  know  their  own  strength.    Xt  is 
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a  lesson,  however,  which  nothing  but  experience  ever  teaches. 
They  are  naturally  timid,  and  see  a  very  little  way  before  them. 
To  understand  that;  they  can  advance  safely,  they  must  feel  it ; 
and,  in  civilized  countries  especially,  and  in  modern  times,  they 
proceed  slowly  and  systematically.  Despotism  is  now  grown 
old  and  wary.  It  has  learnt  how  alone  the  people  may  safely  be 
overcome:  and  its  maxims,  the  result  of  long  observation,  are  well 
worth  our  attention.  One  is,  to  change  things  without  chang- 
ing names — that  something  may  be  gained  by  surprise,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy  be  evaded : — Another  is,  to  be  perpe- 
tually moving  forwards,  however  slowly  and  silently :— A  third, 
|o  chuse  the  time  when  the  attempt  is  the  least  expected.  But 
the  grand  and  ruling  principle  is  to  risk  nothing — to  go  by  steps 
—and  never  to  move  one  foot  until  the  other  is  safely  planted* 
In  the  nature  of  things  an  encroaching  government  can  never 
know  its  own  strength  before  hand  j  for  that  depends  exactly 
upon  what  the  people  will  submit  to.  If  then  the  attempt  at 
gaining  a  small  accession  succeeds,  it  knows  that  so  far  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  yield ;  and  this  knowledge,  by  encouraging  it 
to  aim  at  somewhat  more,  frequently  enables  it  to  obtain  it. 

But  the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  encroachment  is,  its  inju- 
ry to  the  public  spirit.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  him- 
self to  bear  dishonour  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
resistance  afterwards.  He  is  no  longer  the  same  being,  and  his 
sense  of  honour  is  gone  entirely.  Therefore,  we  never  talk  of 
any  thing  as  a  slight  insult.  It  is  an  insult,  and  that  is  enough. 
Thus,  too,  an  army  once  beaten  and  disgraced,  is  destroyed; 
nothing  but  some  violent  change,  which  alters  its  whole  compo- 
sition, can  ever  restore  its  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  cou- 
rage which,  if  it  does  not  command  success,  at  least  deserves 
it  The  people  is  to  the  full  as  much  changed  by  the  act  of 
submission :  They  are  not  the  same  being  the  day  after  they  have 
.submitted  to  an  encroachment  of  power.  Their  pride  is  gone — 
their  honour  tarnished.  They  are  prepared  for  new  encroach- 
ments by  the  recollection  of  the  past.  *  They  will  not  make  a 
•  stand  now,  because  it  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  after  having 
4  given  up  the  first  point:  Had  the  matter  been  new,  indeed,  it 
4  might  have  been  otherwise  $  but  it  is  a  trifle,  after  the  ice  is 
4  once  broken,  and  the  first  step  has  been  made% '  Such  are 
the  feelings  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  community  by  the 
beginning  of  submission ;  and  so,  while  the  government  is  en- 
couraged to  proceed,  the  people  is  disheartened,  and  acquires 
the  habit  of  yielding.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  alone 
can  make  their  own  chains ;  and  every  new  Jes^on  of  submission 
learnt,  is  a  new  link  forged — be  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson 
ever  so  inconsiderable  in  itself.  ' 
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To  Illustrate  these  different  effects  of  an  encroachment  upoii 
die  constitution ; — let  us  suppose  the  question  to  be  raised,  by 
the  Government  acquiring  an  accession  of  force  or  revenue  with- 
out the  cofisent  of  Parliament.    This  is  not  a  vain  or  imaginary 
case.     As  far  as  money  at  least  goes,  the  Crown  has,  by  the 
course  of  hostilities,  come  frequently  into  possession  of  large 
sums  never  voted  nor  appropriated  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  may  therefore  take  the  actual  case  of  the  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  mark  the  progress  of  this  question.     It  was  first  ob- 
jected, that  the  Crdwn,  according  to  tne  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  owe  every  part  of  its  resources  to  the  grants  of  the 
Commons,  and  that  this  was  a  sacred  and  inviolable  principle; 
that  the  deviations  from  it  in  former  times,  were  no  authority  a- 
gainst  its  force,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  revenue  was  then  com* 
paratively  smaH,  and  the  perquisites  of  war  were  understood  to 
go  in  defraying  its  expenses,  the  system  of  parliamentary  appro- 
priation being  irregularly  established.     It  was  therefore  contend- 
ed, that  the  Droits  should  go  ihto  the  publick  treasury,  with 
the  other  branches  of  revenue,  and  be  under  parliamentary  con- 
troul.    The  influence  of  the  Crown,  however,  prevailed  against 
these  arguments ;  and  those  funds  were  retained  as  a  separate 
and  independent  patrimony, — it  being,  however,  distinctly  ad- 
mitted, that  some  regulation  should  be  made  respecting  them 
when  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List  became  necessary. 
:    This  happened  in  1812.     We  regard  it  as  an  encroachment 
tipon  the  Constitution — and  we  are  now  to  observe  how  it  ope- 
rated.   First y  it  was  in  itself  so  much  money  taken  from  the 
people :  For,  whatever  part  of  it  did  not  go  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  might  have  set  free  an  equal  amount  of  taxes;  and 
-such  part  of  it  as  was  spent  in  war,  was,  of  course,  much  more 
extravagantly  and  carelessly  spent,  than  if  it  had  been  voted  by 
Parliament.     The  taxes  rendered  necessary  by  this  diversion  or 
misapplication  of  the  fund,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  a  very 
great  burthen  on  each  individual,  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
community  equally;  that  is,  according  to  the  means  of  each  per- 
son called  upon  to  contribute.     But  they  must  have  fallen  une- 
Salfy ;  perhaps  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes.     If  they 
I  on  articles  only  consumed  by  those  classes,  they  alone  bore  the 
burthen : — At  all  events,  they  produced,  it  is  almost  certain,  great 
misery  to  some  individuals  in  particular  branches  of  employment, 
and  in  all  probability  ruined  entirely  several  persons.    Secondly, 
the  expenditure  of  this  fund  by  the  Crown  directly  increased  its 
power,  by  gratifying  many  persons  of  considerable  weight  in 
the  community,  who,  with  their  connexions,  became  the  more 
dependent  upon  the  Court.    Many  voices  were  thus  gained  at 
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elections;  many  advocates  forbad  measures,  in  private  society* 
perhaps  some  votes  in  Parliament  upon  delicate  questions.  If 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  had  been  favoured  to  tne  amount  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  either  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 

Crize  money,  or  to  repay  him  for  a  loss  that  might  have  ruined 
im,  were  asked  to  support  Government  at  an  election,  or  to 
make  his  relative  abstain  from  voting  in  Parliament  on  an  import* 
ant  occasion,  where  he  was  likely  to  decide  the  question  against 
the  Court,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  application  would 
prove  successful :  And  the  question  might  very  likely  affect  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  a  tender  point*  Thirdly,  the  Government 
having  gained  the  point  respecting  the  droits,  saw  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  extreme  delicacy  about  such  irregular  and 
peculiar  sources  of  revenue,  and  felt  that  the  people  would 
yield,  upon  this,  as  upon  less  ticklish  questions :  It  therefore 
was  encouraged  to  try  a  further  encroachment.  And  as  the 
people,  in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  no  longer  felt  that  it  was 
a  new  attempt,  or  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon 
to  make  a  struggle  upon  the  matter,  they  were  disposed  to  yield, 
as  they  had  done  before,  only  with  much  less  unwillingness  and 
alarm. 

Accordingly,  the  event  has  already  happened:  And  two 
several  encroachments  have  grown  out  of  the  first,  within  four 
years,  besides  a  kind  of  abuse  which  may  well  be  reckon- 
ed a  third  encroachment.  In  the  last  campaign,  the  Crown 
has,  besides  the  usual  perquisites  of  Admiralty,  used  the  Mi- 
litary resources  of  the  country,  in  war,  and  in  urgotiations, 
to  obtain  terms  advantageous  to  itself,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  We  speak  not  merely -of  the  accessions  gained  for 
Hanover,  which  are  clearly  owing  to  the  military  exertions  of 
England,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  of  Hanover  it- 
self; but  we  speak  of  the  large  sums  secured  to  the  Crown  by 
the  treaty,  out  of  the  booty  taken  from  France,  and  over 
which,  it  has  since  been  contended,  and  successfully  contend- 
ed, that  Parliament  has  no  control :  And  thus,  from  having  ' 
the  right  to  appropriate  all  captures  made  before  proclamation 
of  war,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Crown  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  new  position ;  and  been  suffered  to  assert  a  right 
(and  to  maintain  it  successfully,  in  the  face  of  Parliament)  to 
use  the  military  power  of  the  country  for  its  private  aggran- 
dizement, calling  upon  Parliament  to  support  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  withdrawing  from  Parliamentary  controul,  and 
from  ail  participation,  the  whole  profits  of  the  victory. 

Again,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  became  necessary 
last  session ;  and  the  promise  of  Mr  Perceval  was  expected  to  be 
fulfilled,  viz.  that  those  irregular  funds  should  at  length  be  phtc- 
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td  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  Bat  various  pretexts 
were  found  to  evade  the  fulfilment  'y  and,  the  country  having  a)~. 
lowed  the  question  to  be  put  off  in  1312,  id  expectation  of  this 
arrangement,  in  1816  it  was  not  thought  going  much  farther  to 
let  it  lie  over  until  a  demise  of  the  Crown — when,  in  all  human 
probability,  it  will  be  again  put  off,  or,  in  other  words*  the  sepa- 
rate rights  of  the  Crown  will  be  admitted  in  their  utmost  extent. 

Lastly,  the  knowledge  that  money  so  obtained  could  be  applied 
without  Parliamentary  control,  encouraged  the  Court  to  deal 
freely  with  the  fund.  Largesses  were  made  to  some  branches  of 
the  Royal  family,  for  entertaining  foreign  princes ;  and  large 
turns  were  applied  to  aid  the  deficiency  in  the  Civil  list ; — that  is, 
an  immense  expenditure  was  undertaken,  beyond  what  Parlia- 
ment had  sanctioned  as  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
dignity  ;  and  this  extravagance  was  owing  entirely  to  the  know- 
ledge, that  those  peculiar  funds  could  support  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  enemies  of  liberty  gene- 
rally chuse  their  time  well;  availing  themselves  of  some  peculiarly 
favourable  combination  of  circumstances,  to  give  it  a  blow.  Un- 
expectedly they  make  an  encroachment,  greater  in  reality  than  in 
name,  while  the  alarm  of  foreign  danger,  or  internal  confusion, 
secures  them  an  extraordinary  degree  of  support.  A  conse- 
quence then  follows,  deserving  of  all  our  attention^  Soon  after 
this  point  is  gained,  another  occasion  presents  itself,  when  soma 
new,  but  less  considerable  inroad,  is  to  be  made  upon  the  Con- 
stitution. The  argument  for  it  is  at  hand — '  This  is  nothing, 
i  compared  with  what  was  done  before  without  objection ; ' — and 
unhappily  it  is  a  consideration  which  reconciles  too  many  thought- 
less persons  to  the  fresh  invasion  of  their  rights.  How  many 
things  have  been  submitted  to  of  late  years  without  a  murmur,  an 
most  without  a  remark,  only  because,  during  the  times  of  terror, 
so  many  more  shameful  violations  of  the  Constitution  were  com- 
mitted I  It  is  exacdy  in  the  6ame  manner  that  our  system  of 
expenditure  has  become  so  extravagant.  For  years,  we  have 
talked  of  tens,  and  almost  of  hundreds  of  millions,  until  thour 
sands  excite  no  attention.  After  spending  above  one  hundrel 
and  twenty  millions  in  a  year,  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  particular  branch  of  service  shall  cost  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  six*  Nor  shall  we  ever  be  awakened  to  a  just 
tense  of  the  value  of  money,  until  a  deficit  in  the  ways  and 
means  shall  force  it  upon  us. 

This  topic  leads  us  to  observe,  that  although  we  regard  con- 
stitutional questions*  questions  touching  only  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  much  more  important  than  any  others,  yet  there  are 
lew  of  them  which  have  ngt  a  very  direct  connexion  with  tha 
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class  of  questions  at  all  times  interesting,  even  to  the  most  com* 
mon  bera  of  political  reasoners — questions  of  money.  The  m* 
creased  power  of  the  Crown  has  led,  by  a  straight  and  short 
road,  to  increased  burthens  upon  the  people.  We  are  asked, 
who  it  is  that  can  be  supposed  an  enemy  of  liberty  in  the  ab- 
stract ?  We  answer,  there  are  probably  none  such :  But  there 
fire  very  many  who  hate  it  because  it  stands  in  their  way,  and 
obstructs  the  attainment  of  objects  which  they  vehemently  desire. 
The  expenditure  of  a  large  revenue  is  at  once  the  favourite  object 
of  all  absolute  governments,  and  the  most  effectual  engine  of  their 
power.  Let  us  only  observe,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  how  pro- 
fitable, in  point  of  money,  all  the  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  subject  have  proved  ;  that  is,  how  fertile  in  taxes  and 
expenditure.  When  Mr  Pitt  sent  a  subsidy  to  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  Parliament,  without  its  authority,  and  the  body 
whom  he  had  thus  trampled  upon  almost  thanked  him  for  the 
fnsult,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  resistance  to  any  expenditure 
in  further  loans  and  gifts,  which  he  might  propose  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  Parliament  and  the  people  were  too  well  pleased  that 
the  violence  was  not  repeated,  to  think  of  criticizing  the  pro-' 
digality.  The  system  of  alarm  in  general,  by  means  of  which 
he  carried  On  a  war  against  the  people,  enabled  him  to  com 
sume  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  war  against  the  enemy.  Blind 
confidence  in  the  Government  became  the  prevailing  maxim  ; 
and,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  constitution,  Parliament, 
from  year  to  year,  entrusted  the  minister  with  a  discretionary 
power  of  spending  vast  sums  during  the  Recess,  in  fervices  never 
once  mentioned  during  the  Session*  At  length,  the  yearly  vote  of 
eredit  became,  as  the  name  implies,  a  matter  of  course,  until  it 
actually  reached  the  sum  of  six  millions.  To  oppose  such  dan* 
gerous  grants,  would  have  been  deemed  hardly  loyal ;  in  fact,  no 
real  opposition  was  ever  offered  to  them: — and  thus  it  became  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  affairs,  to  entrust  the  minis- 
try for  half  the  year  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  sums  equal  to 
any  purpose  which  despotism  or  extravagance  might  desire  to  ac- 
complish. The  Government  was  of  course  satisfied  with  the 
latter ;  and  only  indirectly  obtained,  by  the  expenditure,  an  ex- 
tension of  its  authority.  But  no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt, 
that  to  this  practice  was  owing  much  of  the  boundless  expense 
for  which  we  are  now  so  sorely  smarting,  and  of  those  con- 
firmed habits  of  squandering,  which  not  even  the  total  want  of 
means  appears  capable  of  reforming. 

Other  deviations  from  the  constitution,  leading  again  to  new 
waste  of  money,  have  sprung  occasionally  out  of  these  "habits. 
A  treaty  was  made  with  Russia  to  maintain  her  fleet  daring  the 
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time  it  took  refuge  in  our  ports ;  and  this  arrangement  nevtr 
was  communicated  to  Parliament.  When,  however,  the  mo- 
ney was  wanted,  a  slight  mention  of  the  -bargain  was  made  in 
the  estimates ;  and  thus  it.  was  brought  to  light*  Half  a  mil- 
lion was  thus  promised  in  secret,  when  there  was  no  earthly  rea- 
son for  concealment,  exc#pt  the  chance  of  Parliament  disapprov- 
ing the  agreement,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment.  The  same  se- 
crecy was  therefore  preserved  until  after  the  money  had  been 
actually  spent  in  this  service ;  and.  then  Parliament  was  asked 
to  replace  it  Can  any  man  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  removal, 
or  weakening  of  every  check  upon  expenditure,  must  always 
augment  its  amount  ?  Can  any  man  deny,  that  all  such  devia- 
tions from  the  Constitution  are  paid  for  by  the  people,  first  in 
loss  of  liberty,  afterwards  in  taxes  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  by  encroachments, of  a  nature  immediately 
connected  with  the  revenue,  that  the  property  of  the.  subject 
suffers  along  »*vith  his  privileges.     Other  infringements  of  the 
Constitution  are,  somewhat  less  directly,  but  very  certainly,  at- 
tended with  similar  consequences.     It  is  no  small  objection  to  a 
great  military  establishment,  that  the  expense  of  it  is  extremely 
urthensome.    All  patronage  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
tostly  to  the  people ;  and  the  more  the  Crown  is  enabled  to  ab- 
use it,  by  the  uncontrouled  power  of  bestowing  it,  the  more 
likely  is  the  country  to  be  ill  served,  that  is,  to  pay  for  services 
not  rendered.     Every  interference  of  the  Government  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  is  directly  prejudicial  to  its  riches ; 
and  all  poweto  of  giving  undue  preference  to  one  class  of  men 
over  another,  are  substantially  powers  to  drain  or  to  stop  up  the 
sources  of  public  wealth.    The  remembrance  is  still  fresh  of  the 
evils  produced  by  those  unconstitutional  measurefrpursued  some 
years  ago  with  respect  to  trade.     Not  only  by  the  illegal  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  with  neutrals,  but  by  the  equally  illegal  use 
of  belligerent  rights  to  the  profit  of  some  individuals,  and  the  loss 
of  many  more,  the  trade  of  the  country  suffered  a  shock  unpa- 
ralleled in  its  history.     In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  single  deviation  from  constitutional  principles  which  ha* 
not  been  followed  by  a  serious  loss  of  property  to  the  people. 

In  another  light,  however,  this  connexion  between  the  two 
classes  of  oppression  appears  still  more  plainly.  Whatever  mul- 
tiplies the  chances  of  misgovernment,  increases  the  risk  of  pro- 
digality, and  of  errors — of  great  burthens  upon  the  people,  and 
great  injury  to  their  private  affairs.  Every  step,  therefore, 
which  the  Crown  makes  towards  independence,  inasmuch  as  it 
removes  the  only  effectual  check  upon  maladministration,  is  a 
ttep  made  towards  increased  public  expense  and  individual  loss  • 
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It  is  a  step  mtde  or  suffered  by  the  people  towards  die  surren- 
der of  all  controul  over  their  own  affairs,  and  consequently  over 
their  money  matters.  How  little  soever,  then,  the  particular 
question  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  finance,  if  it  relates  to 
tne  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  viewed  as  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of  taxes. 
Money  is  not  more  certainly  the  sinew  of  war,  than  it  is  at  once 
the  sinew  and  the  food  of  absolute  power.  To  domineer,  and 
not  to  tax,  is  impossible.  As  often  as  our  rights  are  invaded 
in  any  quarter,  let  us  only  ask  if  the  power  of  the  Crown  will 
not,  upon  the  whole,  be  something  the  greater  for  the  change  ? 
If  90,  then,  we  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  money  ;  and  those  who  are  only  to  be  moved  by 
such  considerations,  should  therefore  defend  their  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  their  purse.  A  frugal  man  never  undervalues  small- 
savings.  His  maxim  on  the  contrary  is,  to  take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  leave  the  pound*  to  take  care  of  th^nseives.  To 
undertake  any  thing  needless  because  it  costs  only  a  trifle,  or 
even  to  indulge  in  what  is  pleasant  because  it  is  only  a  little  be* 
yond  what  he  can  afford,  he  considers  as  the  road  to  ruin.  Ill 
like  manner,  if  we  are  a  frugal  nation,  and  would  avoid  paying 
our  all  in  taxe«,  we  mu*t  eMirnate  every  loss  of  liberty  in  money, 
and  never  reckon  any  the  smallest  accession  to  (he  influence  of 
the  Crown  as  of  little  cost.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  it  can 
make  no  progress  but  at  our  great  expense.  Each  step  brings  it 
nearer  our  pockets.  They  whom  no  higher  feelings  can  touch, 
may  thus  learn  to  dread  absolute  power  for  its  flRfwcity.  Let 
them  remetrber,  that  the  rod  of  iron  picks  all  locks;  and  they 
may  begin  to  think  their  rights  worth  defending. 

It  is  a  very-common  thing  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt, 
of  lulling  that  watchful  jealousy  in  the  people  upon  which  every 
thing  dear  to  them  depends,  that  the  lawful  guardians  of  their 
rights  is  the  Parliament,  and  that  every  struggle  in  their  do- 
fence  must  be  made  there.  '  To  leave  things  to  our  representa- 
tives, '  is  therefore  held  out  as  at  once  the  most  safe  and  the  most 
efficacious  method  that  can  be  pursued,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have. already  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
doctrine :  But  let  us  also  observe,  that  it  is  inculcated  without 
the  least  good  faith ;  for  the  very  persons  who  profess  it,  are 
those  most  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  in  Parliament,  to  cry 
down  the  efforts  made  against  the  encroachments  of  die  Execu- 
tive ;  and  to  treat  every  one  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  a  factions  a- 
larmist,  who  would  guard  against  the  dangers  of  absolute  pow- 
er. Thus,  while  they  bid  the  people  trust  to  Parliament,  they 
do  their  best  to  prevent  Parliament  from  proving  itself  trust- 
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worthy*  But  when  they  come  to  argue  upon  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution,  and  attempt  to  prove  the  fears  of  its  real  friends 
chimerical,  they  show  a  degree  of  perverseness  and  self-contra- 
diction, which  would  be  pleasant,  were  its  consequences  not  so 
pregnant  with  mischief,  and  its  success  often  too  melancholy, 
even  with  persons  of  fair  understanding. 

First,  they  urge  that  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  Constitution  being 
in  jeopardy,  as  Jong  as  the  people  are  enlightened,  and  the  press 
free  $  and  they  cite  the  progress  of  popular  information  ana  dis- 
cussion, as  an  ample  security  against  any  little  increase  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  Crown.  It  is  incredible,  they  assert,  that,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  any  considerable  invasion  of  our  liberties  should  beat- 
tempted;  and  impossible  that  it  should  succeed.  Once  more,  let 
the  extreme  bad  faith  of  this  kind  of  argument  be  observed,  when 
compared  with  the  language  held  to  the  people  out  of  doors.  To 
the  people  these  men  say,  '  Be  quiet ;  the  Constitution  is  safe  in 
the  nands  of  jj/xe  Parliament '  In  the  Parliament  they  hold  al| 
idea  of  danger  to  the  Constitution  infinitely  cheap,  *  because  it  is 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  ! '  When  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave  Trade  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  it,  and  said 
that  this  measure  might  safely  be  left  to  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures, professing  all  the  while,  that  they  were  most  friendly  to  i^ 
and  only  wished  to  see  it  undertaken  in  the  right  place ;  some 
simple  persons  were  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  same  indi- 
viduals in  their  places,  as  Colonial  representatives,  oppose  the 
abolition  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  this  conduct  used  to  be  rec- 
koned the  hegrht  of  bad  faith*  But  it  is  not  quite  so  intolerable 
as  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  we  are  at  present  considering  $ 
for,  at  any  rate,  the  slave  traders  did  not  first  tell  the  Mother 
country  that  the  question  should  be  left  to  the  Islands,  and  then 
bid  the  Islands  leave  it  to  the  Mother  country.  This  sort  of  ar- 
gument, this  alibi  sophism  (as  Mr  Bentham  would  term  it),  is 
peculiar  to  the  advocates  of  abuse  and  corruption ;  and  it  is  the 
weapon  they  most  constantly  and  most  successfully  employ*— 
Thus,  they  tell  us  perpetually,  that  the  press  is  free;  and  there- 
fore any  given  constitutional  question  signifies  little ;  that  is,  we 
are  desired  to  tolerate  an  encroachment  upon  our  rights,  be- 
cause we  possess,  in  some  other  quarter,  a  means  of  defending 
them  against  encroachment ;  and,  of  course,  against  the  one 
proposed,  as  well  as  others.  This  would  be  but  a  sorry  argu- 
ment, taken  by  itself.  But  how  do  the  same  persons  treat  any 
encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Exactly  in  the  way 
now  described  ; — they  laugh,  or  affect  to  laugh  at  such  fears  | 
and  assure  us,  that  while  we  have  trial  by  jury,  all  is  safe.  Then* 
if  we  complain  that  there  are  abuses  in  the  management  of  spe* 
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cial  juries— thit  the  same  pannel  is  constantly  recurred  to  front 
the  small  number  of  names  in  the  freeholders'  books — thai 
persons  in  office,  and  intimately  connected  with  Government* 
even  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  often  called  upon  tor 
try  questions  respecting  the  Government — that  the  advantage  of 
being  summoned  on  Exchequer  trials  operates  as  a  douceur  to? 
special  jurors  in  their  other  duties— that  the  whole  system  of  spe- 
cial juries  in  Criminal,  but  especially  irv  State  trials,  is  vicious* 
And  dangerous  to  liberty ;— weare  again  treated  as  enthusiasts 
and  alarmists,  and  are  asked,  if  we  really  think  there  can  be 
any  danger,  as  long  as  the  Judges  are  pure,  and  the  Bar  jealous  ? 
If  a  political  jobber  happens  to  be  made  a  judge,  from  court 
favour  cr  ministerial  services — if  he  is  seen  assiduous  at  the  le- 
vee,  and  observed  to  treat  that  very  Bar  according  to  the  cast 
of  its  political  principles,  stiH  there  is  no  danger,  Parliament 
may  impeach  him.  *  And,  as  soon  as  a  remark  upon  bis  con- 
duct is  offered  in  Parliament,  we  are  once  mor«jbandied  back 
to  the  bulwarks  of  liberty — the  inestimable  privileges  of  a  free 
press,  and  public  discussion,  and  trial  by  jury. 

But  the  grand  topic  of  the  Quietists,  of  whom  we  are  speak* 
fog,  i&  Parliament  i  To  think  of  danger  to  our  liberties,  while 
the  business  of  Government  is  regularly  carried  on  in  that  great 
public  body,  and  no  minister  ever  dreams  of  dispensing  with 
its  services,  is  represented  as  the  extreme  of  folly.  Now,  we  ad? 
mit  that  we  have  no  fear  of  seeing  Parliaments  disused,  and  stiH 
less  of  seeing  them  put  down  by  violent  means.  He  must  be  a 
clumsy  tyrant  who  should  think,  at  the  present  day)  of  employing 
his  influence  or  his  troops  in  this  way.  If,  indeed,  inroads  should 
be  made  time  after  time  upon  the  Constitution,  and  acquiesced  in 
tinder  the  vain  idea,  that  tne  stand  might  be  made  when  it  became 
a  matter  of  the  last  necessity ;  if,  at  length,  the  Parliament  were 
found  steadily  to  support  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  its 
repeated  dissolution  only  identified  it  the  more  with  the  people; 
it  would  probably  be  found,  that  some  violence  might  safely  be 
attempted  against  its  privileges,  by  means  of  those  weapons 
■which  its  long  habits  of  criminal  compliance  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  But,  for  the  present,  the  danger  arises 
from  the  Parliament  itself,  identified,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  be,  with 
the  Executive,  rather  than  ks  constituents.  The  Court  party  of 
this  country  have  long  since  discovered,  that  by  far  the  easiest 


+  It  is  necessary,  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  state,  that  the 

'case  put  here  (and  in  other  places),  is  merely  one  of  supposition  ; 

'  and  that;  so  far  from  having  any  application  to  recent  proceedings  m 

Parliament,  we  deem  the  attempts  there  imtde  to  rescind  a  judicial 

determination  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  the  Const i tut Umw 
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and  safest  means  of  stretching  their  power  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  compliant  Parliament.  To  gain  this  body  to  their 
interests,  and  to  prevent  every  reform  which  may  more  closely 
connect  it  with  the  people*  is,  accordingly,  the  great  secret  of 
acquiring  a  power  dangerous  to  the  Constitution.    They  may, 

Eerchance,  be  now  and  then  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
ut  tbey  forget  and  forgive  readily — trusting  to  an  early  mark  of 
favour  from  the  representative  body,  and  unwHRng  to  quarrel 
with  it  while  so  much  may  still  be  effected  by  its  assistance.  Nor 
will  they  ever  break  so  useful  a  correspondence,  and  quarrel  with 
such  an  ally,  until  its  services  are  no  longer  worth  having,  and 
until  they  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  for  the  people 
always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Government,  that  is,  the  Execu- 
tive, acting  in  concert  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, may  attempt  measures  hostile  to  their  rights;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  security  for 
the  Parliamefft  always  proving  a  real  check  upon  the  Crown. 

The  uses  of  parliamentary  government— of  ruling  in  concert 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  aire  indeed  prodigious  to  the  So- 
vereign. We  have  noticed  the  ease  and  safety  of  this  method 
of  stretching  the  executive  power;  but,  besides  these  advan- 
tages, it  confers  a  kind  of  authority,  and  obtains  resources 
from  the  country,  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  system  of 
-polity.  No  absolute  monarch  can  call  forth  the  means  of  a 
nation  as  our  Parliament  has  done.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
men  raised,  and  jhe  sums  borrowed,  we  have  paid  between, 
sixty  and  slventy  millions  in  twelve  months,  and  this  for  a 
length  of  years  together.  The  utmost  Ceats  of  finance  in  des- 
potick  cpuntries  are  a  jest,  compared  with  this.;  and  this  is 
only  practicable  by  means  of  a  Parliament.  The  people  feel  a 
sort  of  connexion  with  tjiat  body,  bow  unequally  soever  the 
elective  franchise  is  distributed.  They  arc  allowed  to  see  from 
day  to  day  all  the  details  of  its  proceedings.  They  follow  every 
tax  proposed,  from  the  first  mention  to  the  ultimate  decision 
upon  its  merits.  They  petition,  and  *  the  door  is  opened  wide  f 
to  their  representations ;  their  prayers  are  civilly,  even  respect- 
fully treated;  many  highly  palatable  things  are  said  on  all 
sides ;  there  is  a  hope  of  final  success  held  out ;  the  petition  is 
meanwhile  solemnly  conveyed  to  its  long  home,  accompanied  by 
a  flattering  attendance  of  friends ;  the  affecting  service  is  pen* 
formed  oyer  it  by  the  proper  officers ;  and  it  is  decently  laid 
upon  the  table*  to  repose  among  its  distinguished  predecessors, 
wno  were  equally  useful  in  their  generation.  Were  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  emptied,  or,  which  would  exactly  amount  to  the 
fame  thing,  were  it  shut  up,  so  that  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
phat  passed  within  its  walls,  and  only  saw  a  long  ugly  baUding, 
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with  many  doors  and  windows,  where  a  manufactory  of  taxed 
was  carried  on,  there  would  very  speedily  be  an  end  of  ihe  vast 
contributions  hitherto  paid  to  the  services  of  the  State.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that  even  Parliament,  with  all  its  means  of 
taxing,  has  only  been  able  to  raise  the  revenue  now  paid,  by 
adopting  the  principle  of  gradual  increase;  laying  on  straw  by 
straw  upon  the  people's  backs,  until  at  length  they  find  them 
breaking,  without  knowing  when  the  burthen  began  to  be  un- 
bearable:— A  new  illustration,  to  show  the  necessity  of  making  an 
early  fctand,  and  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be  lulled  with  the 
phrases — 4  It  is  a  mere  trifle. ' — *  What  can  it  signify?  ' — *  We 
have  borne  worse,  and  survived  it. ' — *  It  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  resisting. ' 

The  struggles  wnich  have  been  recently  made,  and  with  sig- 
nal success,  have  been  almost  all  against  publick  burthens.  The 
people,  by  a  resolute  determination  to  obtain  justice,  shook  off 
a  load  of  above  seventeen  millions  a  year  of  war  taxes,  which 
the  Crown  would  fain  have  made  perpetual.  The  successful  is- 
sue of  this  great  contest  ought  for  ever  to  teach  them  a  lesson  of 
their  strength.  But  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  vigour  were 
shown  in  resisting  the  smaller  impositions.  Great  attempts  to 
pillage  the  country  are  not  vary  likely  to  succeed  ;  but  when  the 
Government  goes  on  by  its  favourite  rule  of  gradual  and  insen- 
sible progression,  it  only  takes  longer  time,  and  gains  ultimate- 
ly the  same  end.  Had  we  been  awake  to  our  true  interests, 
while  the  burthens  were  accumulating,  we  never. should  have 
had  to  fight  that  arduous  battle,  and  our  means  would  not  have 
been  left  in  their  present  state  of  exhaustion.  It  should  be 
steadily  kept  in  view,  that  a  financier  never  is  so  dangerous  as 
when  he  proposes  a  tax  which  seems  not  to  touch  any  one  sen- 
sibly— which  raises  some  commodity  by  a  sum  almost  lower 
than  any  known  currency ;  and  therefore  such  taxes  ought,  if 
objectionable  in  themselves,  or  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (which 
is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  objections),  to  be  as  strenuously  re- 
sisted as  if  they  at  once  cut  off  a  tenth  of  our  income,  or  sub- 
jected our  heads  to  a  tribute. 

But,  independent  of  pecuniary  considerations,  we  would  fain 
hope  that  the'love  of  our  Constitution,  the  attachment  to  those 
inestimable  privileges  which  so  nobly  distinguish  us  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  which  ihe  enjoyment  of  every 
baser  possession  is  also  owir.g,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to 
keep  alive  the  jealousy  of  Royal  encroachment,  so  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  conservation  of  liberty.  Confidence  in  our  rulers, 
whether  arising  from  supineness  or  timidity,  or  personal  predi- 
lection, is  as  foolish  as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people.    The 
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task,  indeed,  which  a  Sovereign  is  called  to  execute,  is  the  no- 
blest which  the  mind  can  imagine ;  the  security  of  a  people's 
happiness  by  one  man's  pains,  and,  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own.  But  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  all  offices  to  per* 
form;  and  we  maj>  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  but  too  apt  to  ex- 
change it  for  another,  which,  as  it  is  the  very  easiest,  is  also 
the  basest  of  employments — die  sacrifice  of.  all  a  nation's  inte- 
rests to  his  own.  The  mechanism,  even  of  our  Excellent  Go- 
vernment, furnishes  him  with  but  too  many  engines  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object;  nor  can  any  thing  effectually  check 
his  operations,  but  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  people,  within 
and  without  Parliament,  in  discerning  and  repressing  even  the 
smallest  of  his  encroachments. 

Peace  is  once  more  restored. — At  home  and  abroad  we  are 
in  profound  repose. — We  have  gone  through  many  perils,  and 
submitted  to  many  sacrifices;  and  we  please  ourselves  in  the 
hope,  that  we  are  sitting,  for  a  length  of  time,  secure  under 
the  shadow  of  our  victories.— Now  then  that  the  struggle  is 
ended,  and  the  triumph  won  ;  let  us,  instead  of  crouching  be- 
fore domestic  oppressors,  bethink  us,  in  good  earnest,  or  re- 
pairing, in  that  Constitution  which  our  triumphs  have  saved, 
the  breaches  which  the  struggle  itself  has  occasioned. 
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Surgical  Obfervatious ;  being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cafes  in  Sur- 
gery.    By  Charles  Bell.     Part  I.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget  of  Hawkins.  By  Antonio  Scar* 
pa.  With  an  Engraving.  To  which  is  added,  a  Biographical  Account 
of  J.  B.  Carcano  Leone.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  J.  H.  Wish* 
art.     8vo.     cs. 

Practical  IUu  ft  rations  of  Tophus- Fever,  Dyfentery,  EryOpelas,  V*£ 
ceral  Inflammations,  Acute  Rheumatifm,  Ophthalmia,  Apoplexy,  Mad- 
fiefs,  and  other  Difeafes.     By  John  Armftrong,  M.  D.    8vo.    ios.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine ;  with  Soggeftions  for  the 
application  of  its  Principles  to  the  Improvement  tf  Domeftic  Wines. 
By  J.  M'Cnlloch,  M.  D.     7s. 

On  the  Connexion  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature.  By  J* 
Gray.     8vo.     18s. 

On  the  Night-Mare.     By  J.  Walter.     3s.  f>d. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  and  Northumberland ; 
with  Information  relative  to  the  Stratifications  of  the  two  Counties 
and  containing  Accounts  of  the  Explofions  from  Fire- Damp  which 
have  occurred  therein  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  their  Caufes,  and  the 
Means  propofed  for  their  Remedy,  and  for  the  General  Improvements 
of  the  Mining  Syftem,  by  new  Methods  of  Ventilation,  &c.  By  J.  H. 
H.  Holmes,  Efq.     F.  A.  S.     10s.  6d. 

Scientific  Swimming :  being  a  Series  of  practical  Infractions  on  an 
Original  and  progreffive  Plan,  by  which  the  Art  of  Swimming  may  be 
readily  attained,  with  every  Advantage  of  Power  in  the  Water  ;  accom- 
panied with  twelve  Copper-plate  Engravings,  comprifing  twenty.fix  ap- 
propriate Figures,  correctly  exhibiting  and  elucidating  the  Action  and 
Attitude,  in  every  Branch  of  that  invaluable  Art.     By  J.  Fro  ft.     8s. 

Oppreffion  and  Perfecution  ;  or  a  Narrative,  &c.  By  Jofeph  Lan- 
cafter.     is.  6*d. 

A  Companion  to  the  Ball- Room  :  containing  a  choice  Selection  of 
admired  Walt zes,  Scotch,  Englifh,  and  I ri(h  Country  Dances,  Reels, 
Hornpipes,  Allemandes,  Cotillions,  and  Minuets ;  with  a  Variety  of  ap- 
propriate Figures  adapted  to  each,  an  Explanatory  Introduction,  and  a 
Critical  Diflertatiou  on  the  prefent  State  and  Style  of  Englifh  Country 
Dancing,  Muficiann,  and  Mtifical  Publications ;  with  the  complete  Eti- 
quette of  the  Ball- Room.    By  Tho.  Wilfon,  Dancing* mailer.    10s.  6d. 

The  Auctioneer's  Pocket  Companion,  and  Complete  Ready  Reckon- 
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ir  I  comprifing  Table*  for  readily  afcertaining  the  amount  of  Duty  on 
any  fum  of  Money  at  7d.  and  n.  in  the  Pound.  By  Tho.  Lovell, 
Huntingdon,     is,  fid. 

The  Colonial  Journal,  No.  IT.     8*0.     81. 

An  Effay  on  the  Principle!  of  Conltrufiion  of  Military  Bridge*,  and 
the  paffsge  of  Rivera  in  Military  Operation!  :  containing  Plans  anil 
DelYriptioni  of  the  Rope  Bridge*  acrofa  the  Tagus  and  the  Adour, 
By  Col.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  Illuft rated  by  13  Plrtesi 
Ira.     141. 

Campaign  of  the  Allies  in  tlrr.     By  a  General  Officer.     8*0.     7s. 

An  Addrei*  to  that  Reviewer  who  touched  on  Leigh  Hunt's  Rimi- 

An  Hour  in  the  Study ;  being  a  Collection  of  Eflayi  on  Literary 
Subjeai.    6-.6d. 

The  Edinhurgh  Review  md  the  Weft  Indies ;  with  Remark*  ok  the 
Slave  Regiitry  Bill,  and  Obferrations  anifhe  Pamphlet*  of  Meflr*  Ste- 
phen, Miiiaulay,  Ice.  In  forty  Letters,  addrefled  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Glafgow  Courier.     By  a  Colonift.     8vo.'    tos.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  invedigating  the  Caufes  of  the  Increafc 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency.     8*0.      a*. 

The  Annual  Regifter  ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Hiftory,  Politics,  and  Li- 
terature, for  the  year  1807,  being  the  feveoth  Volume  of  a  new  Series. 
JUo.      il. 

Inconteftable  Proof*,  from  Internal  Evidence,  that  S.  W.  Nkoll,  efij. 
it  not  the  aiithnrof  a  Vindication  of  Mr  Higgin*.     2*.  6d. 

Ben  Jonfon'i  Works.  By  W.  Gifford,  Efq.  new  edit.  9  wjL  8vo. 
afl.  6b. — royal,  9). 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Binning,  M.  P.  Sec.  containing  fome  Remark*  obi 
the  ftate  of  Lunatic  Afylums,  and  on  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
Infane  Poor  in  Scotland.     Svo.     a*. 

How  to  enjoy  Pari*.     By  Peter  Herve,  Efq.     *  vol.     10*. 

The  Corn  Calculator  ;  being  a  fet  of  Tables,  which  (how  at  fight 
the  value  of  any  quantity  of  Oata,  from  one  bulhel  to  a  laft,  and  from 
5I.  advancing  zs.  6d.  each  time,  to  2ll.  per  laft.  By  Charlei  Scott. 
la.  6d. 

Anecdote* ;  Religious,  Moral,  and  Entertaining ;  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  useful  Observations. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck.     Vol.  III.     l'Jmo.     5s. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds,  with  Observation*  on  the  Treatment 

of  Disorder*  of  them.     8vo.     Ss. 
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KATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Job* 
Webster.     Illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts.    8vo.    10s. 

NOVELS  AND  RGMANCIS. 

Life' and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins.  2  vol.  royal  18mo.  10s» 
'  Melmoth  House,  a  Novel.    3  vol.  12rao.    1/. 

The  Lairds  of  Glenfern,  or  Highlanders  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   2  vol.  lSmov    10s.  6d. 

The  Barbadoes  Girl,  or  Matilda.     By  Mrs  Hofland,     12mo.    4s* 

Self-Deception,  a  Novel,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Miss  E. 
Parker,  author  of  Aretas,  &c.    2  vol.  12mo.     12s. 

Edgar,  a  National  Tale.  By  Miss  Appleton,  author  of  Private 
Education,  &c.     8  vol.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Chronicles  of  an  Illustrious  House,  or  the  Peer,  the  Lawyer,  and 
She  Hunchback.     By  Anne  of  Swansea.    5  vol.  12mo.     U.7s.  6d.' 

The  Orphan  of  Tmtern  Abfrey.     By  Mrs  ZeigenhirU    3  vol.     15s» 

Angelion,  a  Romance.     3  voL  12mo.     18s. 

Edward  and  Anna.    By  Fforio.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

Eglantine,  or  the  Family  of  Fortescue.    2  vol.  12mo.     12s. 

Hermione.    2  vol.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Lavinia  Fitz-Aubyn.    4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  8s. 

Sons  of  St  David.    S  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

POETRY. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo^  a  Poem.    By  J.  Haskin.    8yo.    4s« 

Ines,  and  other  Poems.    8vo.     8s. 

Campaigns  of  One  Day,  a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos.     8vo»    4s. 

The  Bridal  of  the  Isles,  a  Mask,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  Knight* 
Veep.  8vo.    5s. 

The  War  Fiend,  with  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Brown,  M.  IX 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh*    7s* 

The  Moral  Odee  of  Horace,  translated.     3s.  6d. 

Lines  on  the  Conflagration  of  Moscow.  By  the  Rev.  C.  CoIton> 
A.M.     Is. 

Lucubrations  and  Midnight  Reveries  of  T.  Kirke,  esq.  8vo» 
*0s.6d. 

Alhagranza,  a  Moor'^h  Metrical  Romance.  By  John  Stewart, 
esq.    8vo.    2/.  2s. 

The  Ruby  Ring,  or  the  Transformations,  a  Poem.  By  Eliza  Lucy 
Leonard.     18mo.    4s. 

Peter  Pindar's  Works.    4  vol.    24mo.     1/.  ls» 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  with  WestaiP*  Designs.     Fcap.    7s. 

Monody  to  the  Memory  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  esq.  By  Thomas 
Gent.     ls.6d. 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Little,  jun.  esq.    3s. 

Clara,  or  Fancy's  Tale,  a  poem,  in  three  cantos.  By  John  Owens- 
Howard.     7s.  6d. 

Waterloo,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  Wedderburne  Webster*  esck 
feG<L 
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The  Lyre ;  a  collection  of  220  of  the  best  Songs  in  the  English 
language.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  Words  of  Advice  on  Convivial 
Singing..    By  Thomas  Rees.  -  3s. 

The  Days  of  Harolde,  a  Metrical  Tale.  By  John  B.  Rogers. 
8vo.    12s. 

Albyn's  Anthology ;  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  the  Melodies  and 
.Vocal  Poetry,  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed. Collected  and  arranged  by  Alexander  Campbell.  Vol.  I.  folic* 
1/.  Is. 

The  Schoolboy,  with  other  Poems.    By  Thomas  Cromwell.    5s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY* 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  Westminster-hali.    4  vol.  8vo.    2/.  16s. 

Voice  of  the  People  as  to  the  Waterloo  Monument,  with  Obser- 
vations on  its  Principles  and  Objects,  its  Funds  and  Management 
juid  the  beneficial  Effects  which  may  b^derwed  from  it.     8vo.  Is.  6d* 

Observations  on  England.     By  Oloff  Napea.    8vo.     8s. 

R6cit  Historique  sur  la  Restautation  de  la  Royaut6  en  France,  le 
SI  Mars,  1814 ;  par  M.  de  Pradt,  ancien  Archev6que  de  Malines. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  during  the 
recent  Election  in  Liverpool.     Is.  6d. 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  XXVII.  Royal  8vo.  IL 
lis.  6d. 

The  Royal  Military  Calendar ;  containing  the  Services  of  the  Ge- 
nerals, Colonels,  and  Lieutenant  Colonels,  from  their  entrance  intd 
the  Army,  &c.    3  vol.  8vo.     1/.  13$.  6d. 

The  Emigrant's  Guide,  or  a  Picture  of  America*  exhibiting  a 
View  of  the  United  States,  divested  of  democratic  colouring, *  leg- 
By  an  Old  Scene- painter.    5s. 

The  Hour  of  Danger,  or  Public  Distress  and  Public  Remedy^ 
By  a  Commoner,  author  of  the  "  Extraordinary  Red  Book.  "  8vo. 
2s. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates,  Volume  XXXII.  being  the  first  of 
the  late  Session  of  Parliament.     Royal  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  6<L 

Letters  on  die  Corn-Trade :  containing  Considerations  on  the 
Combinations  of  Farmers,  and  die  Monopoly  of  Corn.  By  Jos. 
StorrsFry.     ls.6d.    . 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  the  Author  of  Conversa- 
tions on  Chemistry,     12mo,     9s. 

Correspondence  of  M.  Fouche,  Due  D'Otranto*  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    3s. 

Sheridan's  Speeches.    Vol.  I.    8vo.     12s. 

PHILOLOGY; 

Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     By  J.  F.  Gyles*  esq.    12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  j&ajdupal  Ulu*$ratioo  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  twenty 
frf^JT  WW  XlflMfo  tiffompabied  by  a  History  and  Description 
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of  that  Venerable  Fabric.    By  William  Wooinoth.    Royal  4to,S/.Ss.; 
Imperial  4to,  5L  5s. 

A  History  of  Hartlepool.    By  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  Knight,  F.  S.  A. 
$vo.     With  numerous  Embellishments.     1/.  Is. 
.  The  History  of  Crowiand  Abbey,  digested  from  the  Materials 
collected  by  Mr  Gough.     By  Benjamin  Holdich.    8vo.    With  two 
Plates.    9s. 

.  Magna  Britannia;  being  a  concise  Topographical  Account  of 
the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons, 
A.M.F.R.S.F.A.  &  L.S.  and  Samuel  Lysons esq.  F.R.S.&  F.A.S. 
VoL  VIL ;  containing  Cumberland,  With  numerous  Engravings  of 
Views,  Antiquities.  4to»  3/.  3s. ;  on  Imperial  paper  with  proof 
Impressions,  6/.  6s. 

Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  the  second  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions and  numerous  Additions  j  together  with  an  entire  Volume  of 
Original  Matter,  containing  an  Account  of  the  District,  supposed 
to  be  comprehended  by  Venerable  Bede  under  the  terms  Lordis  and 
Elomete,  containing  the  modern  Parishes  of  Berwick,  Sherburne, 
Methley,  Swlllington,  Castleford,  Wakefield,  ThornoiU,  Dewbury, 
Merfield,  Batley,  Huddersfield,  Almonbury,  Bradford,  Halifax,  &c 
By  Thomas  Durham  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.  S.  A. ;  with  above  eighty 
fine  Engravings  from  original  Pictures  and  Drawings.  In  two  largo 
volumes  folio.     14i.  14s. 

The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  comparative  View  of  the 
past  and  present  State  of  Society  and  Manners,  containing  also  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons  connected  with  that  Island, 
Bv  H.  A.  Bullock,  ten  years  resident  in  the  Island.  With  a  View 
of  Peel  Castle,  and  a  Map.    8vo.     15s. 

Observations  of  a  Russian  during  a  Residence  in  England  of  ten 
Months,  of  its  Laws,  Manners,  Customs,  Virtues,  Vices,  Policy,  Le- 

S'slatiou,  ice.  Translated  from  the  original  manuscript  of  Oloff 
apea,  ex-officer  of  Cavalry.    8vo,     &&. 

A  Narrative  of  Ten  Tears9  Residence  at  Tripoli  in  Barbary, 
From  the  original  Correspondence  in  the  Possession  of  the  Family 
of  the  late  Richard  Tully  esq.  with  a  Map,  and  several  coloured 
Plates.    4to.    21. 8s. 

The  Lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  deli- 
neated in  forty-three  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from 
Drawings  by  Joseph  Farington,  R.  A.  With  Descriptions  historical, 
topographical,  and  picturesque,  the  result  of  a  Tour  made  in  the 
Summer  of  the  year  1816.  By  Thomas  Uartwell  Home.  4to* 
Bk  8s. ;  Proofs  12/.  12s. 

Picturesque  Rides  and  Walks,  with  Excursions  by  Water,  thirty 
miles  round  the  British  Metropolis ;  illustrated  in  a  series  of  colour- 
ed Engravings:  with  a  topographical  Description  of  the  Country 
within  that  circle,  and  an  Account  of  the  Royal  Palaces  and  Works 
<sf  Art.    No.  I.    12mo,  2%.  6d. ;  Bvo,  4s.    To  be  published  monthly 

yoi~  xxvn.  no.  53.  § 
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Htrtory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  J:  Englefield.  2  vol.  imperial 
4to,  7/.  7a. ;  large  paper,  10/.  10s. 

History  of  tlie  Royal  Residences-     No;  I.     Royal  +to.     lL  la. 

A  Guide  to  Netley  Abbey.  A  new  Edition.  12rao. — A  Touf 
round  Southampton.  8vo.— A  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight-  1 2mo. 
All  by  John  Bullar  esq.  « 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham; 
Vol.  I.  By  Robert  Surtera  of  Maintworth  esq.,  F.  S.  A.  Folio. 
Embellished  with  twenty  plates,  67.  6a. ;  on  large  paper,  \0L  10s.     - 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hertford.  By  Ro- 
bert Clatterbuck  of  Watford, '  Esq,,  F.  S.  A.  Folio.  Embellished 
with  twenty  plates.  8i  8s. ;  on  large  paper,  IBl.  15s. 

THEOLOGY.  ; 

Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  them  in  * 
new  light.  Originally  compiled  by  the  Re*.  Thomas  Haunter,  from 
Relations  in  Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the  East.  The  fifth 
Edition,  with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Adam  Clarke,' 
LL.D.  F.  A.  8.    *  vol.  8vo.    2/.  Ss. 

A  Review  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  By  J.  Cobhio. 
8vo.     5a. 

On  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel:     By  J.  Duvoisin.     12mo.     7s. 

On  the  Trinity.     By  J.  Oxlee.     Vol.1.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament:  By  Dr 
Hawker.     4  vol.  12mo.    Fine.     lL*s. 

The  History  of  an  oh)  Pocket  Bible,  as  related  by  itself;  con. 
taining  faithful  Characters,  taken  from  real  Life,  of  different  Per- 
sons into  whose  hands  it  is  supposed  successively  to  have  fallen ;  in. 
terspersed  with  various  Observations  and  Reflections,  intended  to 
impress  upon  the  Readers  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
Nature  ot  real  Religion:     By  the  Rev.  R.  Cox,  A.  H.  ■  Ss. 

A  Collection  of  Family  Prayers,  from  the  Devotional  Writings  of 
Baxter,  Henry,  WNIison,  Bennet,  Watts,  Doddrige,  and  others; 
with  various  occasional  Forms.  Selected  and  revised  by  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Palmer.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Discourses  on  several  Subjects,  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
assembled  in  Christ  Church,  Bath.  By  the  Rev:  Charles  Daubeny, 
Archdeacon  of  Sariim.     Vol.  111.     8vo.     10s.  6rl. 

Sermons  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,  adapted  for  the  Use 
of  Families,  as  well  as  for  the  Pulpit.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons  particularly  addressed  to  Young  Women  in  the  higher 
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Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  de  Superville,  formerly  Pastor  of 
the  French  Church  at  Rotterdam.  .  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
John  Allen.    1  vol:    8vo.    With  Portrait. 

Prayers  and  Discourses  for  the  Use  of  Families,  in  two  Parts. 
By  Jos.  Bowden.     8vo.    9s. 

Observations  on  the  Velvet  Cushion  Controversy,  especially  on 
the  Fallacy  of  the  Arguments  used  throughout  the  Legend  of  the 
Cushion.     By  an  Impartial  Observer.     8vo.    6s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  James  Yates's  Vindication  of  Unitarianism. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw.    8vo.     10s.  6&. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  with' 
the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins,  A.  M. 
Royal  Svo.     1/. 

.    The  Fourth  Part  of  Dr  Marsh's  Theological  Lectures  relating  to 
die  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.    5s.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration*  By  the  Revi 
C.  Dauberiy,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.    2s.  6d. 

The  Duties  and  Dangers  of  the  Christian  Ministry  considered  i 
a  Sermon  preached  in  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Morehead,  A.  M.     Is. 

Practical  and  familiar  Sermons,  designed  for  Parochial  and  Do- 
mestic Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.  Vol.  IV. 
12mo.    St. 

,  The  Pulpit,  or  Critical  Account  of  eminent  popular  Preachers. 
By  Onesimus.    S  vol.    36s. 

:   A  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  with 
Prophecies.     By  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins.    20s. 
*  An  Historical  ind  Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies  and  Con? 
fessions  of  Faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic,   Greek  and  Protestant 
Churches.    By  the  Author  of  Horse  Bibliex:    Svo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Sunday  Lecturer,  or  Fifty-Two  Sermons;  selected  and  a* 
bridged  from  Home,  Cooper,  Jay,  Doddridge;  &c.  By  A.  Lee. 
7s. 

Unitarianism  Incapable  of  Vindication;  a  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
James  Yates's  Vindication  of  Unitarianism.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw; 
8vo.     10s.  6d*    .  ... 

Serrnons,  by  Thomas  Snell  Jones,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Lady  Glen* 
orchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

VETERINARY  ART. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horse ; 
containing  a  correct  Description  of  their  Nature,  &c.  Also  Rules 
of  Shoeing,  by  which  the  ordinary  Evils  attending  the  Progress 
may  be  prevented.  By  Richard  Hayward  Budd,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon.   8vo.     10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.    By  W.  Burney.    V#L 
IV.     Royal  4to.     2L  10s. 
Tour  in  Germany.    By  T.  James.    4to.    3/.  3s. 


S7S  Quarterly  List  of  New  PublkaHatO.  S=ptj 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
Hem  French  Books  imported  by  Messrs  Bossange  and  Alasson. 

Hhtoire  critique  et  militaire  des  Campagnes  de  la  Revolution,  faisant 
fui'e  au  Traite  des  gran  ties  Operations  iriilitaires  par  le  General 
.lomini,  troiswme  ec  demiere  partie,  contenaot  lea  Campagnes  de 
Bonaparte  en  Italic  et  de  Moreaa  sur  le  Rhin,  en  1796  ei  1797. 
3  vol.  8vo.  et  atlas  4 to.     Paris,  1816.     2/. 

Bonaparte,  sa  Famille  et  sa  Cour.     2  vol.     8vo.     IGs. 

liiciiounaire  critique  de  sept  cens  Auteurs  rivans.    8vo.     Ss. 

if  Trent e-un  dc  Mars,  par  De  Pr.idt.    8vo.     Paris,  1816.     3s.  6d. 

V  Art  ifobtenir  des  Places,  ou  la  clef  das  raiaistcres,  Sro.  Pari*, 
1816.    3s. 

Iliitoire  de  France  pendant  les  guerres  de  religion.  Par  L»cre>. 
telle.     8vn.     Paris,  1816.     Tome  4m e. 

Precis  des  Maladies  chirurgicates,  par  Delpetch-  3  vol.  ■  Sro. 
Paris.  1816.     '21. 

ffiavw  de  Bossvet.     8vo.     Paris,  1316.     Tomes  9  a  14.     3/. 

UJnducret  Contevr  des  A  ventures  de  la  Garde  National?  de  Pa- 
ris.    12mn.     Paris,  1816.     2s.  (id. 

Ckik,  en.  Valise  de  la  pitic,  par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Choisenl- 
nieiise.     2  vol.     12mo.     Paris,  1816.     8s. 

llincraire  descriptif  de  la  France  ct  de  V Italic.  Paris,  1816.  8vo. 
8s. 

Itin&rahe  descriptif  du  fioyaume  de  France.  Gros  vol.  12m«. 
Paris,  1816.     12s. 

Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Suisse.  Gros  vol.  12mo.  Figures, 
ps.  6d. 
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I. 

(ftfcpcfopaetfa  Brttannfca. 

The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,  or  a 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Li- 
terature, FIFTH  EDITION,  WITH  NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED 

engravings.   Handsomely  printed.  Twenty  Volumes 
Quarto.    Price  L»  86,  boards. 

Supplement 

TO  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,    - 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA,  edited  by  Macvev  Napier,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  £.  With  Engravings,  executed  in  the  first 
style  of  the  Art.  Vol,  L>  consisting  of  Two  Parts, 
price  L.  1,  5s.  each. 

To  this  Volume  there  is  prefixed  a  Discourse,  ex- 
biting  a  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F,  R.  S.  L,  &  E* 

###  Part  UL  being  the  1st  of  Volume  II.  and 
commencing  with  a  Historical  View  of  the  Mathema- 
tical and  Physical  Sciences,  by  Professor  Plavfair, 
Drill  appear  ifi  November. 


g  Farmer's  Magazine. 


The  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  a  Periodical  Work,  devoted  t*> 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Affairs,  from  1800  to  1816  inclusive,  17  vo- 
lumes, price,  in  boards,  L,  8,  13s.  published  Quarterly,  price  3s. 

*»*  This  Quarterly  Magazine  consists  of  Miscellaneous  Communications  of 
tbe  most  important  practical  nature,  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
affairs ;  a  Review  of  Agricultural  Publications ;  and  Agricultural  Intelligence 
from  every  district  in  Scotland  and  England.  As  a  record  of  facts  and  experi- 
ments, and  a  medium  of  Communication  between  respectable  and  intelligent 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  through  which  discoveries  and  im- 
provements are  rapidly  diffused,  the  utility  of  this  work  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. The  advances  which  are  daily  making  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agiicultnre,  and  the  new  lights  which  they  continue  to  derive  from  chemistry 
and  geology,  are  considerations  which,  of  themselves,  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  a  periodical  work,  over  what  arc  .termed  regular  treatises  upon  agri- 
culture, compiled  too  often  from  observations  made  on  particular  districts,  and 
presenting  theories  which  can  have  no  general  application.  In  short,  the  main 
advantage  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  U,  that  tbe  work,  like  its  subject,  is  pro- 
gressiva ;«nd  that  While  it  tends  to  the  general  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
it  gives  periodical  information  as  to  tbe  state  of  the  Crops,  the  Price*  gf  Grain, ' 
Cattle,  &c  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  other  intelligence  equal- 
ly desirable.  '     •    ' 

EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
From  1805  to  18l6  inclusive,  12  Vols*  8vo,  boards,  L.  7,  10s. 
Each  Number,  published  Quarterly,  price  3s. 

%+  This  Journal,  which  is  published  quarterly,  consists  of  Three  Depart- 
ments ;  the  first  appropriated  to  Original  Communications ;  the  second  to  the 
Critical  Analysis  of  Medical  Publications;  and  the  last  to  Miscellaneous  Intelli- 
gence \>n  Medical  Subjects.  It  enumerates  among  its  correspondence  some 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession :  it  presents  an  impartial  Review 
of  tbe  most  important  Works  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  records 
in  its  Miscellaneous  Department  many  interesting  Facts  and  Observations, 
which,  hi  defect  of  such  a  Repository,  might  have  remained  unnoticed.  Hiese 
chums  on  the  attention  of  the  Public  have  been  fully  answered,  by  the  increas- 
ed circulation  of  tbe  Journal  since  its  first  establishment ;  and  this  incrtase,*by  in- 
suring a  continued  and  augmenting  supply  of  valuable  Communications,  enable 
the  Work  to  maintain  the  reputation  it  has  acquired. 

SCOTS  MAGAZINE. 

The  SCOtS  MAGAZINE,  and  EDINBURGH  LITERARY 
MISCELLANY  ;  being  a  General  Repository  of  Literature,  His- 
tory, and  Politics,  from  1739  to  1816  inclusive,  78  volumes. 
Each  Number,  published  Monthly,  price  Is.  6d. 

*%•  The  Scots  Magazine  was  begun  in  January  17S9,  and  was  the  first 
ltyonthly  Miscellaneous  Publication  in  North  Britain.  It  has  continued  with* 
out  interruption  down  to  the  present  time,  and  its  circulation  is  more  exten- 
sive now  than  at  any  former  period.  Its  pages  are  enriched  with  contributions 
from  almost  all  the  writers  of  eminence  who  have  successively  appealed  in. 
Scotland  during  the  last  half  century;  and  there  exists  no  publication  where 
the  progress  of  that  country  in  arts,*  nHwuract tires,  and  commerce,  is  so  faith* 
tally  recorded. 
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MR  SCOTFS  EDITION  OF  SWIFT. 

The  WORKS  of  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D.  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Containing  additional  Letters,  Tracts,  and 
Poems,  not  hitherto  published;  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Waltsr  Scott,  Esq.  Handsomely  printed  in  19 
vols.  8vo.  With  a  Portrait  and  other  Plates.  Price  L-9, 19s.  6d. 
boards.  ' 

*%•   A    FEW   COPIES   ARE  PRINTED  ON  ROYAL  PAPER,    L.  15, 

4s.  in  boards. 

"  The  celebrated  person  who  has  here  condescended  to  the  fane* 
"  tions  of  an  editor,  is  almost  as  much  distinguished  for  the  skill 
a  and  learning  required  for  tbat  character,  as  for  the  creative  ge- 
"  nius  which  has  given  such  unexampled  popularity  to  his  original 
"  compositions,  and  uniting  to  the  minute  knowledge  and  patient 
u  research  of  the  Malones  and  Chalmerses,  a  vigour  of  judgment* 
*'  and  a  vivacity  of  style,  to  which  they  had  no  pretensions.  In 
"  the  exercise  of  these  comparatively  humble  functions,  he  has  ac- 
"  quitted  himself,  we  think,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  great 
"  judgment  and  ability.  The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  bet- 
"  ter  than  that  of  Dryden.  It  is  less  loaded  with  long  notes  and 
u  illustrative  quotations ;  while  it  furnishes  all  the  information  that 
11  can  reasonably  be  desired  in  a  simple  and  compendious  form.  It 
"  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  letters,  and  other  original  pieces 
"  of  Swift's,  never  before  published ;  and,  among  the  rest,  all  that 
"  has  been  preserved  of  his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
"  Vanessa.  Explanatory  notes  and  remarks  are  supplied  with  great 
«  diligence  to  all  the  passages  over  which  time  may  have  thrown 
"  any  obscurity ;  and  the  critical  observations  that  are  prefixed  to 
"  the  more  considerable  productions,  are,  with  a  reasonable  allow- 
"  ance  for  an  editor's  partiality  to  his  author,  very  candid  and  in* 
"  genious."    Edinb.  Review,  No.  5$.  Oct.  181 6. 

PAUL'S  LETTERS. 


PAUL'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  KINSFOLK,  being  a  Series 
of  Letters  from  the  Continent.    Third  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

M.  SIMOND*S  TRAVELS. 


JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  and  RESIDENCE  in  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  during  the  Years  1810  and  1811,  by  a  French 
Traveller :  With  Remarks  on  the  Country,  its  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Thirty  Engravings.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     Price  L.  2, 2s.  boards*.   . 
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THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1808  to  1814  inclusive.  12  vol*. 
Price  L.  8,  2s.  boards,  or  any  year  separately. 

*#*  The  Volume  for  1814  is  just  published,  and  in  future  the 
work  will  appear  regularly. 

***  In  announcing  the  present  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  period  which  it  embraces  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
important  events  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  campaign  of  the  year  1813  closed  with  the  great  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  upon  the  French 
frontier.  The  annals  of  the  year,  contained  fa  the  present  Volume, 
comprise  the  accounts  of  the  first  campaign  which  took  place  with, 
in  the  territory  of  France,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  Bona- 
parte from  his  usurped  dominion,  and  the  restoration  of  its  ancient 
line  of  princes  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  A  period,  combining 
interests  so  ihep  and  so  various,  with  results  so  splendid  and  im- 
portant, may  perhaps  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  former  history  of 
mankind ;  and  they  might  long  have  remained  without  a<paraJlel, 
had  not  one  stnmge  fatality  prepared  the  way  for  a  series  of  events 
of  still  mightier  moment,  and  closing  in  a  catastrophe  still  more 
prosperous  and  glorious.  These,  as  every  one  knows,  took  place  m 
the  succeeding  year. 

The  Publishers  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  historical  part  of  die  Volume  now  presented  to  the 
Public,  is  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  literary 
eminence,  who  adds  to  the  other  qualifications  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking,  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  locale  of 
most  .of  the  great  battles  recently  fought,  founded  on  personal  in* 
spection,  and  assisted  by  military  and  scientific  co-operation ;  apd 
who  has  possessed  unwonted  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the 
most  illustrious  amongst  those  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
grand  political  machine. 

Mr  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WORKS,, 

Mr  Walter  Scott's  POETICAL  WORKS.  CdMplete  in 
10  vols,  royal  8vo.    Price  L.ll,  lis.  boards.  fT* 

SOMERVILLE  FAMILY/    '* 


MEMOR1E  of  the  SOMERVILLES ;  being  a  History  of  the 
Baronial  House  of  Somerrille.  By  Jambs,  Lord  Sombrviue. 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Engravings.    Price  L.2,  2s.  in  boards. 

*♦*  A  few  Copies  on  Royal  Paper,  price  £•  3,  3*.  t*  hoard** 


$ 
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MARCHIONESS  LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  LA  MARQUISE  DE  LA. 
ROCHEJAQUELEIN.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition, 
printed  at  Paris.    8va.  12s*  boards. 

v  TW»  *>*  book  to  be  phrced  by  t»w  side  of  Mrs  HtfeMsoifs  ieughtrul 
Memoirs  of  her  heroic  husband,  and  hb  chivalrous  Independents.  Both  are 
pictures,  by  a  female  hand,  ef  tumultuary  and  almost  private  wart,  carried  on 
by  conscientious  individuals  against  tbe  actual  government  of  their  conntry- 
and  bo'h  bring  to  light,  not  only  innumerable  traita  of  the  most  romantic,  dar- 
4og,  and  devoted  fidelity,  iu  particular  persons,  but  a  general  character  ef  do- 
uieetic  virtue  and  social  gentleness,  among  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
figured  to  oar  imaginations,  at  adventurous  deaperadoea  or  ferocious  bigots. 
While  her  narrative  acquire?  an  additional  interest,  and  a  truer  tone  of  nature 
from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  female  fears  and  anxieties,  it  is  conversant 
with  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  and  characters,  and  reveals  still  more 
of  what  bad  been  previously  malignantly  represented,  or  entirely  unknown.* 
—Edinburgh  Review,  No.  51. 

CAMPBEIX'S  ADVENTURES. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  from  1806  to  1812; 
in  which  Japeo,  Karatschatka,  the  Aleutian  Wands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  were  visited;  including  a  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Saonack,  and  his  subse- 
quent Wreck  in  the  ship's  long-boat.  With  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  their 
Language.  By  Archibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart. 
Handsomely  printed  in  octavo*  9s.  boards. 

%*  The  author  of  this  work,  after  being  twice  shipwrecked,  and  ander- 
going  severe  hardships,  resided  thirteen  months  in  the  Sandwich  Isoumv  in 
1809— lSio,  a  considerable  part  of  which  he  resided  with  the  family  of  King 
Tamaahmaah.  He  has  detailed  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  character 
of  t^at  chief,  of  his  naval  and  nufitary  force,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  and  of  their  rapid  advance  in  the  arts  of  cimuzabon.  The  work 
(which  is  published  for  the  Author's  benefit)  is  illustrated  by  notes,  and  a  pre- 
Ace,  with  some  account  of  the  author,  by  Jamki  Smith,  Esq.  .younger  of 

MR  WILSON'S  NEW  POEM. 

The  CITY  of  the  PLAGUE,  »  Dramatic  Poem.  By  John 
Wilson,  Author  of  the  We  of  Palms.  Handsomely  printed  in 
ectavo.    10s.  6d.boardsv 

"  WeXlunk  there  are  many  dramatic  beauties  in  tbe  poem  before  ns,  and 
a  great  Bomber  of  passages  that  are  both  pathetic  and  poetical  fin  a  very  hiim 
degree.  There  m  a  charm  about  toe  work,  to  which  it  would  be  imfortnimte, 
we  tbwk,  to  be  insensible— a  certain  pastoral  purity,  joined  with  deeper  fee£ 
inn,  and  more  solemn  and  impressive  images,  than  belong  to  pastoral— an* 
reflecting,  if  not  the  more  agitated  and  deeply  shaded  scene*  of  adventurous 
life,  an  encnantfeg  image  of  peace,  purity,  and  tenderness ;  which,  we  nope. 
n  not  more  aaUke  the  ordinary  tenor  of  actual  eafctence.»^£dfso.  iferfrnl 
Ae>  52,  7 
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THE  ANTIQUARY. 


The  ANTIQUARY,  a  Novel,  by  ••  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley  aud  Guy  Mannering."  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition*  Price 
L.  1,  48.  in  boards. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MINI*. 


ELEMENTS  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  HUMAN 
MIND.  By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E .,  &c 
Volume  II.     Second  Edition.    8vo.     14s.  boards. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS.  By  Dugald  Stbwart,  Esq. 
F.ILSb.  L.  &  E.,  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  m  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Second  Edition.    8vo.     14s.  boards. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY- 


OUTLINES  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  Heads 
of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  John 
P^ayfair,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Plates.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price 
L.  1,  Is.  boards. 

%*  Vol.  II.  separately*    Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 


ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition.  One  Vol.  8vo.  With 
Engravings.     Price  18s.  boards. 

NEW  WORK  ON  POPULATION. 


An  INQUIRY  into  the  PRINCIPLE  of  POPULATION, 
including  an  Exposition  of  the  Causes  and  the  Advantages  of  a 
Tendency  to  Exuberance  of  Numbers  in  Society.  A  Defence 
of  Poor-Laws,  and  a  Critical  and  Historical  View  of  the  Doc- 
trines and  Projects  of  the  most  celebrated  Legislators  and  Writ- 
ere,  relative  to  Population,  the  Poor,  and  Charitable  Establish- 
ments. By  Jambs  Grahams,  Esq.  In  One  Volume  Svo* 
Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 
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PROFESSOR  JAMESON'S  MINERALOGY. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MINERALOGY.  By  Robert  Jameson, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
$  Vols.  8vo,  The  Second  Edition.  With  numerous  Plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  various  Crystallizations  that  occur  in  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  of  the  Structure  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Form  an4 
Structure  of  the  Organic  Remains  which  it  contains.  L.2, 12s.  6d- 
boards. 

EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MINER ALS, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  EXTERNAL,  CHEMICAL,  and 
PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  of  MINERALS.  By  Robert 
Jameson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  &c«     Second  Edition,  8vo.     12s.  boards. 

MINERALOGICAL  SYNONYMES. 

MINERALOGICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  Alphabetically 
arranged,  with  Synoptic  Tables  of  the  Chemical  Analyses  of 
Minerals.   By  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

TRANSACTIONS^ ^  thTlROYAlT  SOCIETY  of  EDIN* 
BURGH.  Part  II.  Volume  VII.  With  Engravings.  Price 
L.  1,  5s.  boards. 

MOREHEAD'S  DISCOURSES. 


DISCOURSES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  of  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF,  as  connected  with  Human  Happiness  and  Improve* 
jnent.  By  Robert  Morehead,  A.  M.  late  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford;  junior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
Edinburgh.     Volume  Second.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Also  Volume  First.  Fourth  Edition.    9s.  boards. 

ALISON'S  SERMONS. 


SERMONS  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Pre- 
|>endary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Roddington,  Vicar  of  High  Er- 
cal,  in  the  County  of -Salop,  and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Lpisco* 
pal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.    2  Vols.  8vo.  L.  1,  4s* 
%*  Vol.  I  J.  separately.    Price  12s.  boards. 


The  Moving  Worts  mtt  tpaHfyi^^Muhedb, 
ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  EDINBURGH. 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  to  tie  French  Revolution  in  1789.  By  Sir  Jamks  Mack* 
intosh,  M.P.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

It  is  tbe  wWi  of  the  Author  that  this  Work  may  wot  exceed  three  volnmoi 
•     M«L*^Thni  it  mav  extend  to  tour.    He  has  already  experienced  a  facility 

£rS*?tf * teSTMi NMtoa, be could bare ventured  to  Jwpe.  B«t *ew 
•SdMdSwtev  Proprietors  of  valuable  Papers  to  whom  be »»"•£• 
^  for^mtS  be\oown,  or  of  wboee  CollecUor-  he  ha,  not jjeard.  They 
5TL  i^el.  t&  be  as  desirous  as  any  others  to  contribute  towaidi  an  Aatbea. 
£*luffin3uGMmt>  Trastin*  in  their  liberal  character  lire  Aiitho* 
^SS^mS;riH>ectfolly  to  .elicit  information,  throoal.  hi.  Pub- 
SSSTSmSthe  rlirtoVical  Piper,  in  their  possesion,  and  tc .leanest 
ISto  iKSteotiow,  in  the  maimer,  and  on  tbe  condibon.  winch  they 
■aw  think  fit  to-pieteriba.  ■  ■ 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  from  tbe  ear- 
liest Record*  to  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1/45.  In  a  scries  of 
Letters.    3  vols.  8vo. 

MANDEVILLE :  A  Domestic  Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.    By  "  the  Author  of  Caleb  Williams."    3  vols.  12mo. 

TRAVELS  from  VIENNA  through  LOWER  HUNGARY, 
By  Richard  Bright,  M.D.  One  voL  quarto.  With  Engraving*. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES  and  TRAVELS 
in  AFRICA.  By  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.  D-^-Enlarged 
L  continued  v-*>g*tber  with  a  View  of  the  Pment  State  of  that 
Continent.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.R.S.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
With  Maps. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  Dr  Matthew  Stewart, 
Dr  James  Hdtto*,  and  Professor  Johk  Rwiw*  ?"f  *^ 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Now  collected  into  On. 
vlme,  w4  some  Additional  NoU».  By  Job,,  P"™'* 
F  R  S  L.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh*    Octavo.     With  three  Pprtrmt*. 

HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos, 
by  the  Author  of  «  the  Bridal  of  Triermain;  to  wmch  work 
it  forms  a  Second  Volume.  In  foolscap  8vo.  Also  in  lwq 
VoSS,  Tto  BRIDAL  of  TRIERMAIN,  HAROLD  At 
DAUNTLESS,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

The  ROUND  TABLE.  A  Collection  of  Essays  on  Litera. 
ture,  Meu  and  Manners.    2  Vols,  foolscap  8vo. 


LITERARY  AUCTION  ROOM, 

No.  1,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Mr  Cochrane  begs  leave  respectfully  to  inform  his 
Friends  and  the  Publick,  that  he  has  recently  fitte  J  Up 
the  above  commodious  Premises  for  the  public  SaLb  of 
Books,  Prints,  Pictures,  Drawings.  Cabinets  of  In- 
sects, Shells,  Minfrals,  and,  generally  speaking,  of 
all  Property  connected  with  Literature  and  the  Arts  ; 
where  he  solicits  a  continuance  of  their  Favours. 

Mr  C.  trusts,  that  the  experience  and  connexions  which 
a  series  of  years  have  enabled  him  to  acquire,  in  a  situa- 
tion eminently  favourable,  and  a  determination  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  employers,  will 
'place  him  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  property  of  the 
above  description  may  be  intrusted,  with  a  reasonable 
confidence  of  its  being  brought  to  the  best  market* 

In  cases  where  it  may  not  be  convenient  or  desirable  to 
remove  the  property  from  the  Premises,  he  begs  to  offer 
his  services  in  the  above  capacity,  either  in  Town  or 
Country. 


%*  Libraries  and  Duplicates  Pturhased,  Valued,  and 

Sold  by  Commission, 


Some  Copies  are  left,  price  4s.  sewed,  of  "  A  Catalogue  of  the 
popular  and  curious  Library  originally  formed  between  1610  and 
1650  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  &c.  with  some 
Additions  by  his  Successors ;  comprising  an  extraordinary  number 
of  Rarities  of  the  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries."  Sold  by  Auction,  by  J.  G.  Cochrane,  in  March 
and  April  last.  A  very  few  Copies  on  large  paper,  with  the  prices  , 
price  12s.  boards. 


9ritoetg!)am*er*0  $mftotu& 


This  Day  is  Published, 

In  Twelve  Vdames,  in  8vo,  Price  L.5,  5s.  or  on  Superfiac 
Vellam  Paper    L.9,  9s. 

HERODOTI 

mSTORIARUM  L1BRI  IX, 

GR^CE  ET  LATINE. 

Grseca  ad  fidem  Codd.  Mss.  denuo  rccensuit  et  va- 
rietate  lectionis,  emendata  interpretation  e  Latiaa, 
notisque  doctorum  virorum  ac  suis  illustravit  editor 
Jo.  Sch  weighs  user.  AcceduDt  vita  Homeri,  He* 
rodoto  tribui  solita,  ex  Ctesise  Persicis  fragments. 


JUto  Boobs; 


CHARLES  HUNTER, 

LAW-BOOKSELLER,  LONDON, 

Has  the  honour  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and  Gentlemen  of  the  fro* 
fession,  that  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Partnership  of 
Reed  &  Hunter,  he  continues  the  business  on  his  own  account,  at 
the  original  premises  in  Bellyard,  Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  he  trusts, 
by  constant  attention,  to  merit  a  continuance  df  those  favotirs  so  libe- 
rally experienced  by  the  late  Firm* 

The  following  valuable  LAW  WORKS  have  lately  been  piiblishei 

by  Charles  Hunter. 


%%«^%>»»»%% 


CASES  IN  COURTS  OF  EQUITY. 

1.  CASES  determined  in  the  COURTS  of  EQUITY,  from  1783 
So  1796  inclusive,  with  a  few  of  an  earlier  date,  by  Lord  Hardwickjb 
and  Lord  Northington.  By  SabIubl  Compton  Cox,  one  of  the 
Masters  ef  the  Court  of  Chancery.  2  vol.  Royal  8vo.  Pricfe  it  16* 
boards. 

NEW  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PkACB. 

2.  A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  LAW  relative  to  th* 
Office  and  Duties  of  a  JUSTICE  of  the  PEACE,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  1813.  By  W.  Dickinson  esq.,  Barmter*at*Law,  and! 
for  more  than  thirty  years  an  Acting  Magistrate  in  the  Counties  of  Not* 
tingfaam  and  Lincoln*  In  2  vol.  8to,  with  an  Appendix.  Prity  2L 
boards. 

SESSIONS'  PRACTICE. 

3.  A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  QUARTER  and  oU^r  $ES 
SIONS  of  the  PEACE :  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Magistrates  ancf 
Gentlemen  of  the  Legal  Profession;  at  the  Commencement  of  their 
Public  Duties.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Office  and  Duties  of  a  Justice  df  the  Peace.  ".  In  one  volume  8vo. 
Price  12s;  6d*  boards. 


.# 


POWERS. 

4.    SUGDENS    (E.  B.  E*q.)    PRACTICAt  TREATISE   <4 
POWERS.    2d  Editiota.    Price  U  8b.  b$ul$. 


Lav  Work*  published  by  CiniMt  H cutis. 


USES  AND  TRUSTS. 


5.  GILBERT  on  USES  and  TRUSTS.  A  Now  Edition.  By  E< 
B.  Sugdxn  Esq.     Price  Ids.  boards. 

6.  SUGDErTS  (E.B.Esq.)  LETTERS  lo  a  MAN  of  PROPER. 
TV,  on  the  Sale,  Purchase,  Mortgaging,  Leasing,  Settlement  and  De- 
vising of  Estates.     8vc     Third  Edition.     Price  in  boards  5s. 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  COURTS. 

7.  DICTIONARY  of  the  PRACTICE  in  CIVIL  ACTIONS  in 
the  COURTS  of  KING'S  BENCH  and  COMMON  PLEAS,  with 
Practical  Directions  and  Forms,  distinctly  arranged  under  each  Head. 
By  Thomas  Lek  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn.    2  Vol.    Price  in  boards  2/.  4s. 

FEARNE  ON  REMAINDERS. 

8.  FEARNE  on  CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS  and  EXE- 
CUTORY DEVISES.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes.  By  Cuarlu 
Builzk  Esq.    1  Vol.  Royal  Sro.    Price  ll.  U.  boards. 


LAW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

9.  COMPENDIUM  of  the  LAW  of  EVIDENCE.  By  Thomas 
Peaks  Esq.  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  A  New  Edition,  con- 
siderably enlarged.     Price  18s.  boards. 

LUNACY  AND  IDJOTCY. 

10.  COLLINSON'S  {G.  D.  Esq.)  TREATISE  on  the  LAW 
concerning  IDIOTS,  LUNATICS,  and  other  Persons  Won  Compete 
Mentis.  In  Two  Parts.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Statutes 
relating  to  Lunatics.    2  Vol.  boards.     U.  16s. 


gLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES. 
A  NEW  and  SUPERIOR  EDITION,  handsomely  printed  in 
an  Epitome  of 
in,  Barrister'nt' 


By  Gsorcbi 
complete  ;  and 
"ases  from'  1810 


•  Law  WorU  puMUhed  by  Charles  Hcntee.  :    $ 

REPORTS  IN  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

13.  REPORTS  of  CASES  ARGUED  and  DETERMINED  in 
the  COURT  of  COMMON  PLEAS,  in  the  54th  and  55th  of  Geo.  III. 
By  Charles  Marshall,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Barrieter-at-Law. 
Vol.  I.  &  II.  Part  1st,  price  1/.  16s.  6d.  boards. — These  Reports  will 
be  regularly  continued,  and  will  in  future  contain  Cases  in  the  Ex- 
ehequer  Chamber. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAW. 

14.    REEVES'S  (JOHN  E«q.)    HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH 
LAW.    A  New  Edition.    4  Vol.  8vo.    Price  in  boards  21.  &. 


%^»%%» 


REPORTS  IN  CHANCERS 

15.  REPORTS  of  CASES  ARGUED  and  DETERMINED  in 
the  HIGH  COURT  of  CHANCERY.  By  Francis  Vesey  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's-Inn,  Barrister-at-Law ;  commencing  in  1789,  aad  continued 
to  nearly  the  present  time.  In  17  Volumes  complete;  and  two  First 
Parts  of  the  18th  Volume,  price  in  boards  21/.  17s. 

1(5.  REPORTS  of  CASES  ARGUED  and  DETERMINED  m 
thft'HIGH  COURT  of  CHANCERY,  during  the  time  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Eldon.  By"F.  Vesey  and  J.  Bea  mes,  Esqrs.  Barrister*- at- Law ; 
containing  Cases  in  1812  and  181 3.    3  vol    Price  in  boards  2L  15s.  6d. 

17.  REPORTS  of  CASES  in  CHANCERY,  during  the  time  of 
Irord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  of  the  several  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal,  from  18.  Geo.  HI.  to  34.  Geo.  UL  Third  Edition, 
in  boards  4/.  4s. 


%«» »»»»%^»% 


LAW  CATALOGVE. 

18.  BIBLIOTHECA  NOVA  LEGUM  ANGLIJE;  or,  A  Com. 
plete  Catalogue  of  Law  Books ;  in  a  neat  Pocket  Volume.  Price  in 
boards  7s. 

REPORTS  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 

19.  DOUGLAS'S  REPORTS  in  the  COURT  of  KING'S 
BENCH,  in  the  19th,  90th,  and  21st  of  Geo.  III.  'A  New  Edition. 
By  W.  F&EKK  Esq.  Serjeant-at-law.     2  Vol.  royal  8vo.    Price  21.  bds. 

20.  CROWN  CIRCUIT  COMPANION.  Eighth  Edition;  into 
which  has  been  incorporated  the  Work  formerly  pubifehed  under  the 
title  of  the  Crown  Circuit  Assistant.  Both  Works  have  been  carefully 
revised.    In  one  Volume  royal  8vo.    Price  IL  Is.  boards. 


EJECTMENT. 

21.  ADAM'S  (JOHN  Esq.)  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES 
ind  PRACTICE  of  the  ACTION  of  EJECTMENT,  and  the  result- 
ing  Action  for  Mesne  Profits*    8vo«    Price  in  boards  10s.  6d. 


•Imw  Worlct  puUtiked  by  CharUcs  HcktU. 


ORDERS  IN  CHANCERT. 


22.    BEAMES'S  (JOHN  Era-)   GENERAL  ORDERS  of  the 
UGH  COURT  of  CHANCERY,  from  the  year  1660  to  tbe  present 
\jriod.    Collated  with  the  Register'*  Book,  &c. ;  with  Practical  Not*. 
Vol.  8vo*    Price  J  6s.  boards* 


COKE  UPON  LYTTLETON. 

iS.  COKE  upon  LYTTLETON,  a  New  Edition,  being  the  Si*- 
feeath,  with  Haroravk  and  Butler's  Notes,  corrected  to  the  present 
time,  by  C  Butlir  Esq.  3  Vol.  royal  8vo*  Price  2f.  17s.  boards. 
tThe  INDEX,  almost  entirely  new,  has  been  framed  by  J.  C.  Wye  Esq* 
of  Lincoln9*  Inn. 


LOVELASS  ON  WILLS. 

24.  LOVELASS  (PETER)  on  INTESTACIES  and  LAST 
WILLS ;  showing,  in  a  plain,  clear,  easy  and  familiar  manner,  how  a 
Man's  Family  and  Relatives  will  be  entitled  to  his  real  and  personal 
Estate  by  the  Laws  of  England  and  Province  of  York ;  containing  an 
Explanation  of  the  Mortmain  Act.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions  to  the  present  time.    In  8yo.    Price  9s.  in  boards* 


LAWES  ON  PLEADING. 

25.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  PLEADING  in  AS- 
SUMPSIT. By  Edward  Lawks  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  In  royal  8vo.  Price  XL  lis.  6d.  boards.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ellenborough. 
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QHALMERSS  OPINIONS. 

26.  OPINIONS  of  EMINENT  LAWYERS  on  various  Points  of 
English  Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the  Colon ief,  Fisheries,  and 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  collected  and  digested  by  George  Chal- 
mers Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.     2  Vol.  8vo.    Price  1/.  4s.  boards* 


$M/77PS  INSOLVENT  COURT. 

27-  Tbe  PRACTICE  of  the  INSOLVENTS'  COURT,  a  work 
useful  to  every  Creditor  as  well  as  Debtor,  and  to  Country  Magistrates 
as  well  as  Attornies.  A  Practical  Summary  and  Review  of  the  Statute 
53  Geo  III.  cap.  102,  or  Law  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Effects,  and 
for  the  personal  liberation  of  Prisoners  for  Debt,  with  Forms  of  Proceed- 
ing in  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  By  John  Prihcs 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.    Price  7s.  boards. 


Lm  TVorh  published  by  Charlbs  Hunter. 


BELTS  INDEX  TO  VESEVS  REPORTS. 

28.  A  GENERAL  INDEX  of  the  First  Fourteen  Volumes  of  tbe 
CASES  reported  in  CHANCERY,  by  Francis  Vesey,  Esq.  By 
Robert  Bblt,  Esq.  of  the  loner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  In  royal 
Svo.    Price  1 8s.  in  boards. 


BE  AMES'S  GLANVILLE. 

29.  A  TRANSLATION  of  GLANVILLE.  By  Johv  Bbames, 
Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  To  which  are  added  Note*. 
In  8vo.    Price  13s.  boards. 

LEGAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

30.  A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  LEGAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY;  con- 
taining some  Critical  Observations  on  the  authority  of  the  Reporters, 
and  other  Law  Writers,  collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  in* 
tended  as  a  Companion  to  the  Author's  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  the 
Law.  To  which  is  added,  a  Plan  for  Classifying  a  Public  or  Privates 
Library.    By  R.  W.  Bridoman,  Esq.     Price  8s. -boards. 


COMPLETE  SHERIFF. 

SI.  The  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  UNDER-SHERIFF;  com. 
prehending  the  Duties  of  the  Office  as  exercised  by  the  Sheriff  in  Per- 
son, or  by  his  Under-sheriff.  By  Georgk  Srirrow,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Solicitor.    Svo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 


RULlES  Sf  ORDERS,  K.  B.  %  C.  P. 

S2.  The  RULES  and  ORDERS  of  the  COURTS  of  KING'S 
BENCH, and  COMMON  PLEAS;  in  the  King's  Bench  from  Trinity 
Term*  2  Jacl.  1604;  and  in  the  Common  Pleas,  from  Michaelmas 
Term,  1651,  to  Hilary  Term,  52  Geo.  III.  inclusive.  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  R.  Peacock,  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  8vo»  Price  *?s.  6d.  each, 
in  boards. 


NE  EXEAT  REGNO. 

]  83.  A  BRIEF  VIEW  of  the  WRIT  NE  EXEAT  REGNO: 
with  Practical  Remarks  upon  it  as  an  equitable  Process.  By  Johv 
Bbamrs,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  (Translator  of  Glan- 
vilk.)     Price  3s.  in  boards. 
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O'DEDYS  VINDICATION. 

34.  A  VINDICATION  of  the  LAW  of  ENGLAND,  showing 
that  the  practice  of  Distraining  for  Rent  (net  Rent  Service)  is  a  dar- 
ing violation  of  the  Common  Law,  at  well  as  of  the  great  Statute  of 
fiuwEmptoret  Ttrrarum,  which  put  a  stop  to  subinfeudation  aad  its  kor* 


JLaxo  tforls  puhUJied  ly  Charles  Huntuu 


rors.  That  this  practice,  by  which  Lessors  are  judges  in  their  own  etuse, 
seize  a  poor  man's  property  without  legal  process,  and  pounce  on  him 
after  payment  of  his  whole  rack  rent,  for  all  the  rents  which  they  one 
to  each  other,  is  a  boundless  despotism,  more  atrocious  than  "  forced 
loaus  "  or  "  ship  money. "  This  practice  U  felony  in  Ireland.  •'  Fe- 
lons attainted, "  beware  of  the  consequences.  By  U.  O'Dbdy,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the  "  Law  of  Principal 
and  Accessary, "  &c.     In  8vo.     Price  3s.  6d. 


ODEDYS  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

35.  A  VIEW  of  the  LAWS  of  LANDED  PROPERTY  in  Ire- 
land, the  Relation  of  Landlords  and  Tenants,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  latter,  actually,  morally,  and  politically  considered.  A  mode  is 
(hen  suggested  of  easily  attaching  the  mass  of  the  people  to  British  In- 
terests, and  which  would  also  increase  the  Income  of  Landlords,  ensun* 
payment  of  Tythe  to  the  Clergy,  and  make  the  Peasantry  contented, 
without  any  new  Law,  or  reference  to  party  Politics.  By  U.  O'Dbdy, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister.  Author  of  the  "  Law  of  Principal 
and  Accessary. "     Price  4s.  6d. 


ELECTIONS. 

,  36.  ROE'S  (W.  T.  E*q.)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  of  the 
.  LAW  of  ELECTIONS,  relating  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
tThis  Yohxne  contains  Reports  of  the  Cases  of  the  Borough  of  Liskeard, 
1807 ;  of  the  Boroughs  of  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Ruther- 
glen,  1807  ;  Case  ot  the  Boroughs  of  Wick,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Dornock, 
and  Kirkwall,  1807 ;  Case  of  the  Boroughs  of  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  La- 
nark, and  Peebles,  1807  j  the  Case  of  Dungaron,  1808.  In  8vo.  Price 
18s.  boards. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  An  APPENDIX  to  a  TREATISE  on 
'the  LAW  of  ELECTIONS ;  containing  Acts  relating  to  Controverted 
Elections,  arc.  &c  ;  the  Scots  and  Irish  Statutes,  and  Forms  and  Pre- 
cedents.   In  Svo.    Price  18s.  boards. 


»>»»**^%»%% 


CAPTURES. 

37.  MARTENS  on  CAPTURES  and  RECAPTURES.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  French,  with  Notes.  By  Thomas  Hartwxll  Hoeke. 
In  too.    Price  6s.  boards. 


ATTORNEYS  EPITOME. 

38.    ATTORNEY'S  PRACTICE  EPITOMIZED ;  or,  the  Me- 
tftpda.  Times,  andExpenses  of  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
~14WUbon  Pleas,  from  the  Commencement  of  a  Suit  to  the 

and  Execution,  so  advantageously  placed  in 

to  show,  at  one  view,  the  Agreement  or  Difference, 

said  Courts.    Price  Ss.  6d.  in  boards,  or  5s.  half 


Law  Work  published  by  Charles  Hunter 


BE  AWES  S  LEX  MERC  ATOM  A. 

89.  BEAWES'S  ( W.  Esq.)  LEX  MERCATORIA ;  or,  a  corn- 
plete  Code*  of  Commercial  Law,  being  a  General  Guide  to  all  Men  ift 
Business,  whether  as  Traders,  Remitters,  Owners,  Freighters,  Cap* 
tains,  Insurers,  Brokers,  Factors,  Supercargoes,  or  Agents ;  to  which 
is  added,  ao  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Whole  World ;  the  whole 
equally  calculated  for  the  Information  of  the  Merchant,  Lawyer,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  Private  Gentleman.  The  6th  edition,  consi- 
derably enlarged  and  improved.  By  J.  Ciiitty,  Esq.  of  the  Middlt 
Temple.    2  vol.  4to.    Price,  in  boards,  $/•  13s.  6cL 


SUPPLEMENT  TQ  VINER. 

40.  SUPPLEMENT  to  VINER'S  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  LATtff 
containing  the  Modem  Determinations  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity* 
to  the  end  of  the  Year  1806.    In  6  volumes  royal  8vo.    Price  5l.  5s. 


BRIDGMAWS  INDEX. 

41.  BRIDGMAN'S  (R.  W.)  ANALYTICAL  DIGESTED  IIP 
DEX  of  the  REPORTED  CASES  in  the  several  COURTS  of  E* 
QUITY,  and  the  HIGH  COURT  of  PARLIAMENT,  from  the  ear- 
liest authentic  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  to  which  are  now  added* 
the  Decisions  of  the  several  Courts  of  Equity  in  Ireland,  and  of  tbcf 
Sigh  Court  of  Parliament  in  that  Kingdom,  after  the  Reatoratioo  of 
the  Apellate  Jurisdiction ;  with  a  Repertorium  of  the  Cases,  doubly  and 
systematically  arranged.    In  3  vol.  royal  8vo.    Price  SL  12s.  boards. 


LA  WES  ON  CHARTER  PARTIES. 

42.  LAWES'S  (L.  Esq.)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  CHAR- 
TER PARTIES  of  AFFREIGHTMENT,  BILLS  of  LADING, 
and  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  Price  IL  la. 
boards. 


CHITTY  ON  PLEADING. 

43.  CHITTY'S  (Joseph)  PRACTICAL  TREAf  ISfe  of  PLEAD* 
ING,  with  a  Select  Collection  of  Precedents.  2  vol.  8vq.  Price  3f.  3s. 
boards. 

GAME  LAWS. 

44.  CHITTY'S  (Joseph)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the 
GAME  LAWS  and  on  FISHERIES ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
all  the  Statutes  and  Cases  on  the  Subject.  la  2  voL  Price  IL  11a,  6<f. 
boards* 


Lm»  WtthfvtKAid  by  Charles  Huvtik. 


BILLS. 

4*.  CHimrS  (Joseph)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BILLS 
and  PROMISSORY  NOTES.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Precedents.    8vo*    Price  15s.  boards. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

46.  CHITTTS  (Joseph)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the 
CRIMINAL  LAW,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Profession,  Magistrate*, 
and  Private  Gentlemen,— It  contains  a  Comprehensive  and  Systematic 
View  of  the  whole  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  with  a  very 
copious  COLLECTION  of  PRECEDENTS,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
Circuit  Companion,  and  calculated  to  afford  to  Magistrates  and  others 
concerned  in  the  Administration  of  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE,  minute 
Practical  Directions  for  every  Stage  of  Proceedings.  Four  large  vo- 
lumes, Royal  Octavo.    Price  5L  5s.  in  boards. 


BLOUNTS  TENURES. 

47.  FRAGMENTA  ANTIQUITATIS :  or,  ANCIENT  TEN- 
URES OF  LAND,  and  JOCULAR  CUSTOMS  OF  MANORS. 
Originally  published  by  Thomas  Bloottt,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Enlarged  and  Corrected  by  Josiah  Bkkwith,  Gent.  F.  A.  S.  with 
considerable  Additions  from  authentic  Sources,  by  H.  M.  Bbcewith. 
One  large  Volume  Demy  Quarto.    Price  21 12s.  64.  boards. 

•#«  A  few  Copiat  oa  ina  Wava  Royal;  Hotata—d,  ma?  ba  had,  mice  ST.  Ja; 
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PALEY  ON  CONFICTIONS. 

46.  PALEY* S  ( W.  Esq.)  LAW  and  PRACTICE  of  SUMMARY 
CONVICTIONS  on  PENAL  STATUTES,  by  JUSTICES  of  the 
PEACE.  In  Four  Parts>— Part  L  containing  the  Proceedings  before 
Conviction.— Part  II.  The  Conviction  itself. — Part  III.  Proceedings 
after  Conviction,  viz.  Distress,  Imprisonment:  Also  on  Appeal  and 
Removal  by  Habeas  Corpus,  or  Certiorari,  Costs,  &c— Part  IV.  Ac- 
tions, fcc  against,  and  Indemnity  of,  Justices  and  their  Officers  in  the 
Execution  of  summary  Jurisdiction*-— With  an  Appendix,  containing 
practical  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Convictions*  One  Volume  8vo. 
Price  14s.  boards. 

N.  £.— An  Extensive  Collection  of  Secohd-band  Law  Books 

constantly  on  Sale* 

Law  Libraries  Purchased* 


m  ^s. 


J),  rfltooft,  printer,  Edinburgh. 


Monday  edition 


OF 


THE  OBSERVER* 

A  Weekly  Newspaper. —  Price  only  Sevenpence* 


Ticfe  Observer,  as  a  Sunday  Paper,  is  tod  well  knowri 
to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  the  Farming,  Mercantile,  and 
Manufacturing  classes  of  the  Community,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  require  on  the  part  of  its  Con* 
due  tors  elaborate  praise.     Started  previous  to  the   coni- 
tnencentent  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  it  became  cele- 
brated, at  an  early  period,  by  its  prediction  of  that  event* 
tmd  of  the  fearful  sanguinary  scenes  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed:   at  subsequent  interesting  periods   the  extepsive 
and  well  combined  arrangement  of  its  Conductors,  enabled 
them  to  give  exclusively  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  war* 
and  to  anticipate  all  the  English  newspapers  in  the  priority 
of  their  continental  information;  while  the  peculiar  local 
situation  of  the  Proprietors  under  his  Majesty's  government* 
favoured  their  obtainment  and  communication  of  official 
domestic  intelligence,  of  high  political  importance.     These 
exertions  and  services  were  duly  appreciated;    an  exten- 
sive patronage  rewarded   the  labours  of  the  Conductors; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
many  newspapers  have  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  others 
have  experienced  great  vicissitudes,  The  Observer  can  boast 
of  being  exempt  from  the  usual  fluctuations  attendant  on 
newspaper  property,  and  of  enjoying,  both  at  home  and 
tbroad,a  widely  extended  and  still  increasing  sale. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Con- 
ductors of  The  Observer  as  a  Sunday  paper,  induces  them 


to  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  their  Monday  Edition ; 
and  they  do  it  on  this  well  grounded  and  incontestible  fact, 
— that  the  Monday  Edition  of  The  Observer  will  contain 
from  five  to  seven  very  large  folio  columns  of  original  mat- 
ter, which  may  have  arrived  between  Sunday  morning  and 
Monday  afternoon.  When  it  is  considered  that  of  all  the 
Monday  Editions  of  the  weekly  papers,  not  one  contains  a 
dozen  lines  beyond  what  has  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Edi- 
tions of  their  respective  papers, — while  the  Editors  of 
three-fourths  confine  themselves  to  merely  altering  the  two 
heads  from  Sunday  to  Monday,  the  Conductors  of  The 
Observer  presume  to  think  that  their  Monday  Edition  will 
possess  in  that  single  important  particular  an  exclusive  legi- 
timate claim  to  favour.  But  when  to  this  is  added  another 
consideration, — that  during  the  interval  alluded  to,  Mails 
from  the  continent,  from  the  West  Indies,  from  our  various 
colonial  possessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  may  and  do 
actually  arrive,  bringing  intelligence  highly  important  to 
the  Politician,  the  Agriculturist,  the  Merchant,  the  Manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  to  the  Shopkeeper;  and  that  during  the 
same  interval  domestic  intelligence  of  great  interest  regu- 
larly transpires,  which,  however,  is  not  inserted  in  the  Mon- 
day editions  of  other  newspapers  until  the  ensuing  week 
— The  Conductors  of  The  Observer  presume  to  think  that 
they  have  assigned  sufficient  reasons  for  their  publishing  a 
Monday  Edition,  upon  an  enlarged  plan ;  and  also,  grounds 
for  a  preference  with  the  subscribers  to  other  papers,  who 
atest  intelligence, — not 
:s,  but  inserted  at  full 
tay  tend  to  elucidate  or 

:  Monday  Observer  will 
the  extraordinary  larg% 

early  one  fourth  more 
will  be  supplied  to  all 


country  readers  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  and  two-pence 
per  quarter,  being  from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings  lower 
than  most  other  papers  now  vended. 

The  extent  to  which  the  British  Empire  is  at  this  day 
spreading  itself  over  the  globe,  carrying  with  it  the  English 
language,  accommodating  itself  to  the  customs  of  foreign 
nations,  and  throwing  its  shield  over  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising,  delightful  and  proud 
objects  of  contemplation  which  an  Englishman  can  indulge: 
but  it  also  imposes  on  the  English  Press  unceasing  vigilance 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  with  which  extended  inter- 
course  is  pregnant!  This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of 
our  subject,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  plan  of  our  Paper:  the  Monday  Observer  will  be  con- 
ducted upon  liberal  principles;  it  will  inculcate  unequi- 
vocal loyalty  to  the  Brunswick  family  now  seated  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms— an  ardent  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution, 
—and  it  will  view  with  proper  indignation,  and  visit 
with  just  animadversion,  any  attempt  to  destroy  these 
blessings,  or  to  wrest  the  laws  in  order  to  sanction  op- 
pression, or  give  impunity  to  abuses  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.  Important  Political  Intelligence,  and  State 
Documents,  whether  Domestic  or  Foreign,  will  be  given 
without  abridgment. 

Foreign  News,  when  of  slight  interest,  will  be  re-written  and  con- 
densed, and  interspersed  occasionally  with  remarks.  The  Weekly 
Abstract  will,  in  geueral,  be  found  to  contain  in  two  or  more  co- 
lumns, matters  which  occupy  a  third,  and  sometimes  one  half  of 
other  papers,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  and  confused  style  in 
which  they  are  written. 

The  Politics  and  Topics  of  the  Day,  whether  of  permanent  or 
fleeting  interest,  will  be  studiously  attended  to.  Facts,  circum- 
stances, and  anecdotes  connected  with  them,  will  lie  given  in  detail. 
Indeed,  every  day's  experience  demonstrates  that  the  property  and 


•ale  of  a  newspaper  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  judgment  * 
spirit,  and  enterprise  with  which  this  department  is  conducted. 

Under  the  Law  Heads  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  and 
.  singular  Trials,  taken  by  Reporters  engaged  exclusively  for  The 
Observer,  It  may  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  many  of  these 
Trials,  when  the  characters  and  interests  of  men  of  rank  and  property 
are  deeply  implicated  in  the  issue,  are,  though  not  without  consU 
derable  expense,  suppressed  in  other  newspapers. 

The  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  he  given  as 
much  at  length  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and  they  will  afford  a 
faithful  record  of  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  British  Senate. 

The  Drama,  the  great  pillar  of  the  civilized  world,  will  be  scru- 
tinized with  impartiality:  the  spirit  of  British  taste  will  be  pre- 
served, and  the  merits  of  the  pieces  and  of  the  performers  will  be 
faithfully  represented. 

The  Miscellaneous  or  Domestic  Intelligence  will  contain  every 
thing  that  may  appear  worthy  of  being  recorded,  the  Atrocious,— 
the  Surprising — the  Wonderful— •  the  Extraordinary,  and  in  short 
every  thing  that  can  arrest,  agitate,  or  gratify  curiosity,  illumine 
the  imagination,  correct  the  manners,  or  amend  the  heart,  will,  after 
being  properly  attested,  find  a  place  in  this  Miscellany.  Among 
the  articles  under  this  head  we  might  enumerate  Provincial  Oc- 
currences, the  Police  Reports,  Accidents  and  Offences,  Army  and 
Navy,  City  Business,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  with  the 
Gazettes  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

The  Monday  Edition  of  The  Observer  will  likewise  contain  the 
prices  of  the  Public  funds,  reports  from  the  Corn  Exchange  of 
the  supply  and  prices  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  grain,— the  supply 
and  prices  of  Cattle  at  Smith  field  Market:  these  articles  will  in* 
elude  the  prevailing  prices  of  Monday.  There  will  also  be  inserted 
the  London  Markets,  a  weekly  document  of  great  interest  to 
farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  ship  owners,  commercial 
agents,  retail  traders,  &c.  This  document,  which  is  an  improved 
price  current,  will  detail  every  week  the  sales  of  the  following  arti- 
cles, the  quantity  brought  to  market,  and  the  prices  they  fetched  i 
American  and  East  India  cotton,  both  in  Loudon  and  at  Liverpool ; 
—all  West  India  produce,  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  &c. ; — all  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  turpentine,  pitch,  tallow,  pot  ashes; — all  kinds 
of  oils,  Greenland,  rape,  and  linseed;— all  kinds  of  furs,  skins, 
hides,  &c.  English  and  Irish  beef; — salt  Provisions,  beef,  pork, 
and  singed  bacon ;— dye-woods.  Various  articles  of  grocery,  par- 
ticularly spices,  cocoa,  and  all  kinds  of  preserved  and  dried  foreign 
fruits ;  the  cargoes  of  East  India  ships,  &c-  &c 

Orders  for  the  Monday  Edition  of  The  Observer  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerks  of  the  Roads  at  the  General  Post  Office* 
and  by  the  London  and  country  Newsmen  and  Postmasters.— 
Price  Eight  Shillings  and  Two-pence  per  quarter  to  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


[Davidson,  Printer,  OM  Botwell  Court,  London  ] 
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On  the  First  of  December  will  be 

BY  ADAM  JBlACK, 

No.  57,  Soutft  'Brttoge  Street,  $Dittbar0fK 


•      * » 

A 


CATALOGUE 

-    ,    .  OP 

BOOKS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

'  Including  several  late  Importations  of 

OLD  AND  NEW  BOOKS, 

many  of  them  of  rare  occurrenee; 

AMOVO  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND 

BiBLiAPolygktta  Waltoni,  with  Lexicon,  8  voL 
Dugdale's  Monasticon  Ahglicanum,  3  vol.  best  edit,  morocco, 

: History  of  St  Paul's. 

Ducange  et  Duftesne  Glossarium,  8  voL 

Bocaoe  des  Nobles  Maleurenx. 

Wilkin's  Concilia  Magna*  Britannia*,  4  voT.       ;  ~  :  / 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  2  voL  (JbtioJ) 

Voyages  6>Je  BnnvS  vol.  .,         .  • 

Le  Hoy  Monomens  de  la  Grace,  &  vol. 

Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  4  vol. 

Desgodetc  les  Edifices  Antiques  de  Rone. 

Vitruvius  de  Architectura  a  De  Laet,  morocco. 

Chronicon  Nurembergense. 

Boileau  Oeuvres,  avec  planches  par  Picart,  %  vol.  ,  , 

BibHa  Sacra  Vulgata,  small  4to.  an  ancient  MS.  on  vclhmjfnely 


Kssmpfer's  History  of  Japan,  2  VoL  large  paper,  morocco. 

Bryanfs  Ancient  Mythology,  3  voL 

Cooke's  Second  Voyage,  2  voL  first  cdituMj—fixt  impressions  of 

the  plates. 
Debure  Bibliographie,  avec  le  Catalogue  de  Gaignat,  10  vol. 
*  NoveQe  Italiani,  24  voL 

Variorum  and  Barbou  Classics. 

Books  printed  tat  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

Oeuvres  de  Sismondi,  De  Pradt,  La  Place,  La  Grange,  C»- 

vier,  See.  cVc 

Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  place  of  Sale,  and  of  Messrs  Long- 
man Sf  Co.  and  T.  $  G.  Underwood,  London. 


'  » 


Lately 

By  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Brash  and  Reid,  Glasgow ; 
and  Thomas  Underwood,  London, 

■  BOYD'S 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

BEFOBE  THE 

HIGH  COURT  QF .  ADMIRALTY, 

THE 

SUPREME  COMMISSARY  COURT, 

AXTD  turn   <  * 

SHERIFF,  BAILIE,  DEAN  OF  GUILD,  JUSTICES  OF  PEACE, 
BARON,  AND  SMALL  DEBT  COURTS, 

IN  SCOTLAND: 

COMPBXHEStUtfG, 


Observations  on  the  Origin  of  these 
Courts ;  Forms  9ml  Procedure  in 
Ordinary  and  Summary  Actions ; 
in  Confirmation*  and  Services  of 
Heirs  and  others  by  Brieve  and 
Retour ;  in  choosing  Tutors,  and 
snaking  a  Tutorial  anjl  Curatorial 

A  NEW  EDITION: 


Inventories,  &c. ;  in  entering  Heirs- 
turn .  hmejlci*  imventmrH  ;  of  the 
Privileges  belonging  to  apparent 
Heirs ;  of  Prescriptions  and  Inter- 
ruptions; interspersed^  with  Ded* 
sions  on  points  of  L^w  relative  km 
these  matters.  .    -  -  - 


BY 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  &S.C. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  THE  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  AC*TS  OF 
SEDERUNT  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SUBJECT.  ' 

ALSO, 

Tables  0/  the  Fees  exigible  by  the  Clerks  and  Practitioners 

in  these  Courts. 


In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  he  Published^  in  Otlav*, 

For  David  Brown  and  Adam  %lack,  Edinburgh ; 
and  T.  and  G.  Underwood,  London,  >    »    * 

an  essay 

ON  A 
REDUCTION  OF  THE  INTEREST 

OF 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT; 

coMPftismc, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Taxation  on  'the  Cbttrmerce 
and  Prosperity  of  the  Country — and  a  detailed  Account  of 
tbeJRrn*TCfts'  of  Manufactures,  and  of  thtrState  «f  Prion 
in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  Kingdoms  p£  En* 
rope  since  1775. 

v  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 


This  day  is  published,  in  4/o,  Price  L.  I ,  5s.  boards^ 
Illustrated  with  Engravings, 

VOLUME  IT.  PART  I. 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

EXCYCLOPiEDlA  BRITANNICA, 

Edited  by  Macvey  Napier,  Ksq.  F.R.S.E. 


This  Part  is  enriched  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the 
history  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  by  Professor 
JJ lay  fair,  and  with  contributions  by  John  Barrow,  Esq. ;  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Leslie;  James  Mill,  Esq.  ;  Dr  Roget; 
Dr  Thomson,  and  other  welt  known  writers. 

Besides  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  which  traces  the  progress 
of  these  two  grand  divisions  of  science  from  the  earliest  times, 
this  half  volume  contains  a  variety  of  articles  in  some  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  knowledge,  viz.  (n  Topography— 
Ayrshire;  Babylon;  Banffshire;  Bedfordshire;  Bell  Rock, 
containing  an  account,  illustrated  with  a  plate  of  the  new  Light- 
house of  that  name  ;  Berkshire,  lu  Geography  and  Statistics— 
Australasia,  in  which  the  various  islands  and  countries  com- 
prehended under  this  new  division  of  the  globe  are  classed  an<f 
described,  and  the  history  of  their  discovery  traced ;  Austria, 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  statistics  and  present  state  of  that  em- 
pire; Azores;  Baltic  Sea,  its  geography  and  commerce; 
fianda  Islands;  Baubart  States,  their  present  condition,  go- 
vernment, and  resources  ;  Batnears ;  Bavaria;  Bazccgurs;  Beja- 
peur  ;  Beloochistan  ;  Berbice.  In  Biography — Bacon  (John)  ; 
fialdinger  ;  Bandcllo  ;  Bandini ;  Barlow  (Joel) ;  Barry  ;  Bar- 
thez  ;  Basedow ;  Baume  ;  Bayeu  ;  Beattie;  Beaumarchais ;  Bec- 
caria  (  Matquis)  ;  Beccaria  (Giambattsta);  Beckmann;  Beddoes. 
In  Arts  and  Sciences — Baking,  explaining  the  theory  and  prac- 
tiee  of  that  important  art;  Basketmakiug ;  Barombtsr,  ex- 
hibiting a  view  of  its  history,  of  the  progress  of  physical  science 
as  connected  with  this  instrument,  of  its  various  kiuds,  and 
their  recent  improvements  ;  Barometrical  Measurements, 
in  which  are  traced  and  explained  the  history  of  the  application 
of  tha  barometer  to  the  tuensuratioo  of  heights,  the  rules  for 
computing  these  measurements,  and  the  different  instruments  to 
he  employed  ;  Bathing,  physiologically  and  medically  consi- 
dered; Beauty,  us  true  theory  explained,  with  an  examination 
of  the  various  theories  proposed  since  the  time  of  Plato,  in  re. 
gard  to  its  naiure  and  causes  ;  Bee,  containing  the  results  of 
all  the  recent  experiments  and  observations  in  regard  to  this  in. 
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teresttng  and  valuable  class  of  insects,  la  Politics  and  Political 
Economy — Balance  op  Power,  theory,  history,,  and  effects  of 
that  system,  as  exemplified  in  modern  Europe ;  Banking,  Hs 
theory,  effects,  and  present  state,  in  Britain  and  other  countries ; 
Banks  for  Savings,  their  history,  and  an  inquiry  into  their 
]>eculiar  objects  and  utility ;  Beggar,  containing  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  that  hate  been  made,  as  to  the  state  and  varieties  of 
this  class  in,  Britain,  and  the  causes  of  mendicity  ;  Benefit  So* 
cieties,  their  history  and  advantages, 
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of  the  late  Mr  Pitt— Religious  Hypocrisy— Washerwomen— 
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Features  of  all  the  known  Countries  in  the  World,  comprehend- 
ed in  fifty -three  Maps,  from,  original  drawings,  engraved  in  the 
best  style  of  the  Art  by  Sidney  Hall.     Royal  Quarto. 

VII.  MEMOIRS  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  PAS- 
SAGES in  the  LIFE  of  Sir  JAMES  TURNER,  Knight, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Military  career,  in  Germany,  in 
1632,  till  his  Trial  before  the  Privy  .Council,  in  1668;  writtej* 
by  himself*  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscript.  One  vo- 
lume octavo  ;  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

The  author  of  this  narrative  served  as  a  Major  in  Lord  Sinclair* s  Regiment, 
during  the  rebellion  which  broke  ont  in  Ireland  in  1641 ;  and  afterwards  in 
the  Scottish  army  in  England,  till  he  was  made  prisoner  with  the  Duke  Ha- 
milton by  Lambert,  at  Uxeter.  In  1666,  he  was  surprised  at  Dumfries  by  the 
Covenanters,  with  whom  he  continued  a  prisoner  till  their  defeat  by  Dal  yell, 
at  Pentland  Hills.  His  Memoirs,  embracing  so  eventful  a  period  in-  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
manv  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  characters  of  the  time. 

VIII.  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS,  forming,  with  the  Works  of 
Messrs  Hue  and  Clery's  Journal,  a  Complete  History  of  the 
Captivity  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Tower  of  tie  Tem- 
ple. Translated  from  the  Puis  edition  just  published  at  Paris. 
One  volume  12mo. 

'*  The  above  memoirs  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  that  Princess,  who 
is  the  only  surviving  individual  of  the  august  prisoners.  This  circumstance 
would  be  sufficient  to  create  much  interest ;  but  that  interest  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  tone  of  undeviating  moderation  and  calmness  amidst  unparalleled 
trials,  surpassing  almost  the  awful  simplicity  of  Mad.  dc  JLarocbejac^ucleina 
Memoirs." 
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Art.  I.     Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage,   Canto  the  Third.    By 
Lord  Byron.    8vo.    pp.  79.    London.     1816. 

The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,  and  other  Poems.    By  Lord  Byron* 

8vo.    pp.  60.    London,  1816* 

Tf  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  le&ves  the  deepest  impression 
-*•  on  the  minds  of  its  readers— ^and  this  is  not  the  worst  test 
of  its  excellence — Lord  Byron,  we  think,  must  be  allowed  td 
take  precedence  of  all  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  He  has 
not  the  variety  of  Scott— nor  the  delitacy  of  Campbell— nor  thd 
absolute  truth  of  Crabbe — nor  the  polished  sparkling  of  Moore  j 
but  in  force  of  diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy  of  senti* 
ment,  he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.  *  Words  that  breathe* 
and  thoughts  that  burn* '  are  not  tnerery  the  ornaments,  but 
the  common  staple  of  his  poetry ;  and  he  is  not  inspired  or  im* 
pressive  only  in  some  happy  passages,  but  through  the  whole" 
body  and  tissue  of  his  composition;  It  was  an  unavoidable1 
condition,  perhaps,  of  this  higher  excellence,  that  his  scene* 
should  be  narrow,  and  his  persons  few.  To  compass  such  ends 
as  be  had  id  view,  it  was  necessary  to  reject  rM  ordinary  agents* 
and  all  trivial  combinations.  He  could  not  possibly  be  amusing, 
f  or  ingenious,  or  playful ;  or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pitch 

of  interest  by  the  recitation  of  sprightly  adventures,  or  the  op* 
position  of  common  characters.  To  produce  great  effects,  ne 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the  greater  passions 
*— With  the  exaltations  of  a  daring  fancy,  and  the  errors  of  a 
lofty  intellect — with  the  pride,  the  terrors,  and  the  agonies  of 
strong  emotion— the  fire  and  air  alone  of  our  human  elements. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of  the  end  and  the 
elements  of  poetry,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  his  vietfa 
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fell  more  in  with  those  of  the  Lake  poets,  than  of  any  other 
•  party  in  the  poetical  commonwealth ;  and,  in  some  of  bis  later 

K  reductions  especially,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
is  occasional  approaches  to  the  style  and  manner  of  this  das* 
of  writers.  Lord  Byron,  however,  it  shonld  be  observed,  like 
all  other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty,  and  sure  enough 
of  their  own  originality  to  be  in  no  fear  of  pakry  imputations, 
is  a  great  mimic  of  style's  and  manners,  and  a  great  borrower 
of  external  character.  He  and  Mr  Scott  are  rail  of  imitations- 
of  all  the  writers  from  whom  they  have  ever  derived  gratifica- 
tion f  and  the  two  most  original  writers  of  the  age  might  ap- 
pear, to  superficial  observers,  to  be  the  moat  deeply  indebted 
to  their  predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance,  we  have  no 
fruit  to  nnd  with  Lord  Byron  r  for  undoubtedly  the  finer  passa- 
.  get  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  have  in  them  wherewithal  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  utmost  ambition  of  rival  genius  ;  and  tneir 
diction  and  manner  of  writing  is  frequently  ooth  striking  and 
original*  But  we  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  us  drill  greater 
pleasure  to  find  these  tunefcl  gentlemen  returning  the  compli- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  has  here  paid  to  their  talents,  and 
,  forming  themselves  on  the  model  rather  of  his  imitations,  than 
of  their  own  originals.  In  these  imitations  they  will  find  that* 
though  he  is  sometimes  abundaitfljr  mystical*  he  never,  or  at 
least  very  rarely,  indulges  in  absolute  nonsense — never  takes  hi* 
lofty  flight*  upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions — and,  above  alJr 
never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions  and  magnificent  imagina- 
tions with  a  flood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is,  of  all  living  writers,  the  most  concise  and  condensed $  and*: 
we  would  fain  nope,  may  go  far,  by  his  example,  to  redeem  the 
great  reproach  of  our  modern  literature — its  intolerable  prolixity 
and  redundance*  In  his  nervous  and  manly  lines,  we  find  no- 
elaborate  amplification  of  common  sentiments — no  ostentatious 
polishing  of  pretty  expressions  f  and  we  really  think  that  the 
Brilliant  success  which  has  rewarded  his  disdain  of  these  paltry- 
artifices,  should  put  to  shame  for  ever  that  puling  and  seli-ad- 
miring  race,  who  can  live  through  half  a  volume  on  the  stock, 
of  a  single  thought,  and  expatiate  over  divevse  fair  quarto  pages 
with  the  details  of  one  tedious  description* — In  Lord  Byron,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick-coming  fan- 
cies*—an  eternal  spring  of  fresh-blown  images,  which  seem  call- 
ed into  existence  by  the  sudden  flash  -of  those  glowing  thoughts* 
and  overwhelminffemotions,  that  struggle  for  expression  through 
the  whole  flow  of  his  poetry— and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is 
often  abrupt  and  irregular,  a  force  and  a  charm  which  seem  fre- 
quently to  realise  ail  that  is  said  of  inspiration* 
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With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our  admiration,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Noble  author  before  us  has  still 
something  to  learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He  is  frequent- 
ly abrupt  and  careless,  and  sometimes  obscure*  There  are  marks, 
t  occasionally)  of  effort  and  straining  after  an  emphasis  which  is 
'generally  spontaneous; — and,  above  all,  there  is  far  too  great 
a  monotony  in  the  moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and  too 
much  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims*  He  de- 
lights too  exclusively  in  the  delineation  of  a  certain  mdrbid  exalt- 
ation of  character  and  of  feeling,— a  sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity, 
not  without  some  traits  of  the  ruined  Archangel.  He  is  haunt- 
ed almost  perpetually  with  the  image  of  a  being  feeding  and 
fed  upon  by  violent  passions,  and  the  recollections  of  the  cata- 
strophes they  have  occasioned :  And,  though  worn  out  by  their 
past  indulgence,  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  existence 
which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate — full  of  pride  and  re- 
venge and  obduracy— disdaining  life  and  death,  and  mankind 
fend  himself— and  trampling,  in  his  scorn,  not  only  upon  the 
falsehood  and  formality  of  polished  life,  but  upon  its  tame  vir- 
tues and  slavish  devotion  :  Yet  envying,  by  fits,  the  selfish  beingi 
he  despises,  rind  melting  into  mere  softness  and  compassion  when 
the  helplessness  of  childhood  or  the  frailty  of  woman  make  an 
appeal  to  his  generosity.  Such  is  the  person  with  whom  we  are 
tailed  upon  almost  exclusively  to  sympathize  in  all  the  greater 
productions  of  this  distinguished  writer :— In  Childe  Harold — in 
the  Corsair — in  Lara — in  the  Siege  of  Corinth— 4n  Parisina,  and 
in  most  of  the  smaller  pieced. 

It  is  Impossible  to  represent  such  a  character  better  than  Lord 
Byron  has  done  in  all  these  productions*— or  indeed  to  represent 
anything  more  terrible  in  its  anger,  or  more  attractive  in  its  re- 
lenting. In  point  of  effect,  we  readily  admit,  that  no  one  charac- 
ter can  be  more  poetical  or  impressive : — But  it  is  really  too  much 
to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled  by  one  character — not  only 
in  all  the  acts,  but  in  all  the  different  pieces  $— and,-  grand  and 
impressive  as  it  is,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very  qualities  maker 
some  relief  more  indispensable,  and  oppress  the  spirits  of  or- 
dinary mortals  with  too  deep  an  impression  of  awe  and  repul- 
sion. There  is  too  much  gtiilt  in  short,  and  too  much  gloom,  id 
•the  leading  character  j— and  though  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  gaze, 
now  and  then,  on  stormy  seas,  ana  thunder-shaken  mountains* 
we  should  prefer  passing  our  days  in  sheltered  vallies,  and  bf 
the  murmur  of  calmer  waters*  We  are  aware  that  these  me* 
taphors  may  be  turned  against  us — and  that,  without  metaphor, 
it  may  be  said  that  men  do  not  pau  their  days  in  reading  poet-* 
ry,— and  that,  as  they  may  look  into  Lord  Byron  only  about 
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&r  more  effect  and  authority  than  any  of  his  graver  brethren, 
he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  censures  reserved  for  those  who 
-turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  purposes  of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  general  tends  less  to 
the  useful  than  the  splendid  qualities  of  our  nature — that  a 
character  poetically  good  has  long  been  distinguished  from  one 
-that  is  morally  so — and  that,  ever  since  the  time  of  Achilles,  our 
sympathies,  on  such  occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engrossed  by 
persons  whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  exemplary,  and  who 
in  many  points  approach  to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's 
ideal  hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion  also.  .But  o- 
ther  poets*  in  thejint  place,  do  not  allow  their  favourites  so  out- 
rageous a  monopoly  of  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  piece — and  sin 
Jess  therefore  against  the  laws  either  of  poetical  or  distributive 
justice.  In  the  second  place,  their  heroes  are  neither  so  bad  nor 
no  good  as  Lord  Byron'* — and  do  not  indeed  very  much  exceed 
the  standard  of  truih  and  nature  in  either  of  the  extremes.  HL«, 
however,  are  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  as  centaurs  and  hip- 

r  *  pogriffs — and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason  as  so 

7  many  bright  and   hateful  impossibilities.      But  the  most  im- 

portant distinction  is,  that  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant 
heroes,  neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent  affection  fir  their?, 

•u  '  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  of  this  author's  delineations,  but 

merely  make  use  of  them  as  neoessary  agents  in  the  extraordi- 
nary adventures  they  have  to  detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled 
vices  and  virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  of 
their  story.  In  Lord  Byron,  however,  the  interest  of  the  story, 
where  there  happens  to  be  one,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  is 
uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the  character  itself— into  which 
he  enters  so  deeply,  and  with  so  extraordinary  a  fondness,-  that 
be  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  language,  after  it  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  stage ;  and  to  inculcate,  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, the  same  sentiments  which  had  been  previously  recom- 
mended by  its  example.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  unfair, 
therefore,  to  «ay  that  Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zeal- 
ous apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magnificent  misanthropy, 
which  has  already  saddened  his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade, 
and  not  only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great  talents,  but 
contributed  to  render  popular  some  very  false  estimates  of  the 
constituents  of  human  happiness  and  merit.  It  is  irksome,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  observations  so  general— and  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  better  means  of  illustrating  these  remarks,  if  they  are 
really  well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  particular 
publications  by  which  they  have  been  suggested. 

We  bad  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be  among  the  first 
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who  proclaimed  the  rising  of  a  new  luminary,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Childe  Harold  on  the  poetical  horizon, — and  we  pur- 
sued his  course  with  due  attention  through  several  of  the  con- 
stellations. If  we  have  lately  omitted  to  record  his  progress 
with  the  same  accuracy/ it  is  by  no  means  because  we  have 
regarded  it  with  more  indifference,  or  supposed  that  it  would 
be  less  interesting  to  the  public — but  because  it  was  so  extreme- 
ly conspicuous  as  no  longer  to  require  the  notices  of  an  of- 
ficial observer.  In  general,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor 
indeed  quite  fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
works,  which  are  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  ourselves,  or 
a  repetition  of  sentiments  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed.— 
Wherever  a  work,  therefore,  is  very  popular,  and  where  the 
general  opinion  of  its  merits  appears  to  be  substantially  right, 
we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  leave  it  out  of  our  chronicle, 
without  incurring  the  censure  of  neglect  or  inattention. — A  ve- 
ry rigorous  application  of  this  maxim  might  have  saved  our 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we  now  write, — and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  we  write  it  rather  to  gratify  ourselves,  than 
with  the  hope  of  giving  them  much  information.  At  the  same 
time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress  of  such  a  writer  ought 
perhaps  to  appear  in  his  contemporary  journals,  as  a  tribute 
due  to  bis  eminence ;— and  a  sealous  critic  can  scarcely  set  a- 
bout  examining  the  merits  of  any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its 
reception  by  the  public,  without  speedily  discovering  very  ur- 
gent cause  for  his  admonitions  both  to  tne  author  and  his  ad- 
mirers. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  the  Corsair ;— and  though 
from  that  time  to  the  publication  of  the  pieces,  the  titles  of 
which  we  have  prefixed,  the  Noble  author  has  produced  as 
much  poetry  as  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  other  per- 
son, we  can  afford  to  take  but  little  notice  of  those  interme- 
diate performances  |  which  have  already  passed  their  ordeal 
with  this  generation,  and  are  fairly  committed  to  the  final 
judgment  of  posterity.  Some  slight  reference  to  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  proper,  both  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  author'* 
views,  and  the  history  of  his  fame.  ; 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  Corsair, — and  main- 
tained, in  general,  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest,  and  lofty 
feeling ;— though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene 
deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness,  by  which  its  terrors 
were  there  redeemed,  and  make  the  hero  on  the  whole  less 
captivating.  The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  labo* 
jriously  finished,  and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  appa* 
tiUon  is  worked  up  too  ostentatiously.    There  is  infinite  " 
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In  the  sketch  of  the  dark  Page,— and  in  many  of  the  moral  or 
general  reflections  which  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative. 
The  death  of  Lara,  however,  is  by  far  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  tne  author  has 
•ever  written.  Though  it  is  not  under  our  immediate  cognizance, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the  greater  part 
of  the  passage, — in  which  the  physical  horror  of  the  event, 
though  described  with  a  terrible  force  and  fidelity,  k  both  re- 
lieved and  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy 
and  affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  Our  readers  will  re* 
collect,  that  this  gloomy  and  daring  chief  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  battle,  and  Te<f  out  of  it  almost  insensible  by  that  sad  and 
lovely  page,  whom  no  danger  could  ever  separate  from  his  side. 
On  his  retreat,  slaughter  and  desolation  falls  on  his  dishear- 
tened followers,  and  the  poet  turns  from  the  scene  of  dip* 
order — 

4  Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  bat  devoted  warrior  lay  : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage^ 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  searched  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vai^ 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed* 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled :— each  remaining  word, 
^hey  understood  net,  if  distinctly  heard  & 
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His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 

To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. '  &a 

*  Their  words  though  faint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deemed  young  Kaled's  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke  , 

The  accents  his  scarce*moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
Ajpd  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasped  hoarsely  near ; 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accepts  ceast, 
Hose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Rolled  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remembered  scene 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
/Scarce  Kaled  seemed  to  know,  but  turned  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorred  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew  ; 

His  limbs  stretched  fluttering,  and  his  head  dropped  o'er 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  pressed  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart— « 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not. part 

With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again, 

*4  It  beats  !  " — Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone-—* 

It  once  xvas  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  passed  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay  ; 

And  those  around  have  rout>ed  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 

Within  his  arms,  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reeled  and  fell, 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  VelJ, 
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Than  that  he  loved  !     Oh  !  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  stfch  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  revealed 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half-concealed ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
,      Its  grief  seemed  ended*  but  the  sex  confest ;  * 

And  life  returned,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame— 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? ' 
We  must  stop  here ; — but  the  whole  sequel  of  tbe  poem  is 
written  with  equal  vigour  and  feeling ;  and  may  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  anything  that  poetry  has  ever  produced,  in  point 
either  of  pathos  or  energy. 

The  Siege  of  Corinth  is  next  in  the  order  of  time ; — and 
though  written  perhaps  with  too  visible  an  effect,  and  not  very 
well  harmonized  in  au  its  parts,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
a  magnificent  composition.  There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it 
than  in  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  interest  is  made  up  of  alter- 
nate representations  of  soft  and  solemn  scenes  and  emotions 
* — and  of  the  tumult  and  terrors  and  intoxication  of  war* 
These  opposite  pictures  are  perhaps  too  violently  contrasted, 
and,  in  some  parts,  too  harshly  coloured ;  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral exquisitely  designed,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit 
and  energy.  'What,  for  instance,  can  be  finer  than  the  fol- 
lowing night-piece  ?  The  renegade  had  left  his  tent  in  moody 
musing,  the  night  before  the  final  assault  on  the  Christian  walk* 
•  Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountain's  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

ffor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
^   The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air  ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves ; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill, 

And  tfcho  answered  from  the  hiH, 
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And  die  wide  bum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  co»M» 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
Jn  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer.  '— 

While  resting  sadly  by  a  ruined  column  on  the  shore,  tie 
turns  and  sees  the  form  of  the  maid  be  loved,  and  the  refusal 
of  whose  hand  he  had  revenged  by  his  apostasy. 
4  The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

put  mellowed  with  a  tenderer  streak : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  bad  less  of  blue ; 

Bat  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chilL 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  concealed  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  showed  white  and  bare  ; 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through.  '— * 
'    *  As  he  looked  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew ; 

Fair  but  faint— without  the  ray 

Df  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day  ; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seemed  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwelt. 

Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fixed, 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmixed 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream.  * 

The  transition  to  the  bustle  and  fury  of  the  morning  muster* 
m  weH  as  the  moving  picture  of  the  barbaric  host,  is  equally 
admirable.  .      * 

*  The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sua 

As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one** 

Lightly  and  brighdy  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  born, 

Aad  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne. 
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And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum. 

And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  *  they  come,  they  come ! ' 

The  horsetails  are  plucked  from  the  ground,  and  the  sword 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the  ward* 

The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein 5 

Carved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane  ; 

White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  the  wall  they  hare  crumbled  before  ; 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 

Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar  ; 

The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  rizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  or* ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls* 

God  and  the  Prophet — Alia  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  | 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 
Jle  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in*  brass, 
Strewed  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shivered  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more ; 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  bis  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain  ; 
$uch  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 
From  the  cluts  invading  daah 
Huge  fragments,  sapped  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  {ell^ 
ffeapod,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel!  ■    u 
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Hand  to  handy  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  fl<uh,  and  cry 
.   For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 
From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt : 
But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun, 
And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 
Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
From  within  the  plundered  dome  : 
Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet. 
That  splash  in  the.  blood  of  the  slippery  street !' 

We  add  but  one  passage  more,  which  may  show  the  force  of 
Lord  Bjron's  pencil*  as  some  of  the  others  have  shown  its  de- 
licacy. 

4  He  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 
That  flanked  the  sea  ward  gate  of  the  town  ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh, 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 
As  it  slipped  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed;  ^ 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  rolled  on  the  sand,  w 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band  : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear,  ■  . 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,  .^ 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  Iris  jaw.  *  *  ■■ 

Parisina  is  of  a  different  character.    There  is  no  tumult  or  ^^ 
stir  in  this  piece.     It  is  all  sadness,  and  pity,  and  terror.     The     • 
story  is  told  in  half  a  sentence.     The  Prince  of  Este  has  mar-     * 
ried  a  lady  who  was  originally  destined  for  his  favourite  natural      * 
son.     He  discovers  a  criminal  attachment  between  them,  and .    *    i 

Euts  the  issue  and  the  invader  of  his  bed  to  death,  before  the  face  of ,     *=- 
is  unhappy  paramc  ur.     There  is  too  much  of  horror  Dtfbftfift^*""' 
in  the  circumstances;  but  the  writing  ' 
and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rich  an 
where  everything  breathes ,  the  p 
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sibiiity.  The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptuous,  are 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  its  character 
and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem. 

•  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whrisper'd  word  ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
'   And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  dear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away* 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall,  &c. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 

And  though  they  hope  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 

The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 

While- gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 

As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 

Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar.  '— 

Tie  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  pair,  with 
the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of  the  son, 
are  managed  with  admirable  talent ;  and  yet  are  less  touching 
than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty,  who  stands  in  speech- 
less agony  before  him. 

*  Those  lids  o'er  which  the  violet  vein— 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seemed  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still.  '— • 

•  Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close,  : 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose,. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew— 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood* 
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feut  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid* 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  ! 
To  .speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seemed  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gashing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown.  ' 
The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  however,  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  execution  of  the  rival  son ;  and  in  which,  though 
there  is  no  pomp,   either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and 
though  everything  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  directness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry 
lo  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels. 
•  The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 
But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging; 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro* 
Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  ! 

Hark  !  'the  hymn  is  singing— 
The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  kb  1 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll  . 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee  \ 
Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  see- 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around— 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father ! 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set* 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  da'y, 
And  mocked  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed   ' 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head^ 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  Mist 
With  absolution  such  a?  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisteu 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  li$tea~ 
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And  tbe  Tings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curled  half  down  hi*  neck  so  bare  f 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  throw* 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter      ■  ■ 
Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chilled  with  awe  * 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law- 
Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  oter 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  I 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped^ 
'Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn— 
The  vest  which  till  tins  moment  worn— 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave— 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave, 
liven  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
"  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath— 
44  These  hands  are  chained— but  let  me  die 
*'  At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
"  Strike :  "—and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bowed  his  head  ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
41  Strike  " — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke—* 
Rolled  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stained  and  heaving  trunk, 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  ks  ensanguined  rain  \ 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver^ 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. ' 

Of  the  Hebrew  melodies — the  ode  to  Napoleon,  an  J  some' 
ether  smaller  pieces  that  appeared  about  the  same  time,  we 
shall  not  now  stop  to  amy  anything.  They  are  obviously  infe- 
rior to  the  works  we  have  been  noticing,  and  are  about  to  no- 
tice, both  in  general  interest,  and  in  power  of  poetry — though 
some  of  tbera,  end  the  Hebrew  melodies  especially,  display  *r 
skill  m  versification,  and  a  mastery  in  diction,  which  would 
have  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the  very  summit  of  distinction. 

Of  tbe  verses  entitled,  4  Fare  thee  well,  '-^-and  some  other* 
of  a  similar  character,  we  shall  aay  nothing  bat  that,  in  spite 
of  their  beauty,  it  k  painful  to  read  them — and  infinitely  to  be 
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regretted  that  they  should  have  been  given  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  a  piece  of  idle  affectation  to  consider  them  as  mere  ef- 
fusions of  fancy,  or  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate — and  with  the  knowledge  which  all  the  world  has  of 
these  subjects,  we  must  say,  that  not  even  the  example  of  Lord 
Byron,  can  persuade  us  that  they  are  fit  for  public  discussion. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Noble  author's 
most  recent  publications. 

The  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  Third  Canto,  of  Cbilde 
Harold,  a  work  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  all  continua- 
tions in  admitting  of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan  of  the 
work,  or  the  cast  of  its  character,  and  must,  besides,  remind  all 
Lord  Byron's  readers  of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by 
the  sudden  blazing  forth  of  his  genius  upon  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  that  title.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  this  Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  be  pronounced  in- 
ferior to  either  of  the  former ;  and,  we  think,  will  probably  be 
ranked  above  them  by  those  who  have  been  most  delighted  with 
the  whole.  The  great  success  of  this  singular  production,  in* 
deed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  extraordinary  proof  of  its 
merits ;  for,  with  all  its  genius,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of 
poetry  that  rises  easily  to  popularity.— It  has  no  story  or  action 
■—very  little  variety  of  character — and  a  great  deal  of,  reasoning 
•nd  reflection  of  no  very  attractive  tenor.  It  is  substantially  a 
contemplative  and  ethical  work,  diversified  with  fine  description, 
and  adorned  or  ovcrshaded  by  one  emphatic  person,  who  is 
sometimes  the  author,  and  sometimes  the  object  of  the  reflec- 
tions on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly  rested.  It  required,  no 
doubt,  great  force  of  writing,  and  a  decided  tone  of  originality 
to  recommend  a  performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as  this 
has  been  recommended  to  public  notice  and  admiration — and 
those  high  characteristics  belong  perhaps  still  more  eminently  to 
the  part  that  is  now  before  us,  than  to  any  of  the  former.  There* 
is  the  same  stern  and  lofty  disdain  of  mankind,  and  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits  and  enjoyments,  with  the  same  bright  gaze  on 
nature,  and  the  same  magic  power  of  giving  interest  and  effect 
to  her  delineations — but  mixed  up,  we  think,  with  deeper  and 
more  matured  reflections,  and  a  more  intense  sensibility  to  all 
world. — Harold,  in  short, 
red  upon  the  scene — and 
in  confirmed,  and  his  con- 
bis  mind  has  also  become 
thus  softened  over  by  hap- 
less active  and  impatient,. 
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even  although  more  deeply  rooted  than  before*  Undoubtedly  the 
finest  parts  of  tbe  poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embo- 
dy the  weight  of  his  moral  Sentiments,  or  disclose  the  lofty  sym- 
pathy which  binds  the  despiser  of  Man  to  the  glorious  aspects  of 
Nature.  It  is  in  these,  we  thttik,  that  the  great  attraction*  of  the 
work  consist,  and  the  strength  of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.  The 
narrative  and  description  are  of  far  inferior  interest.  With  re- 
ference to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  however,  which  thus  give 
its  distinguishing  character  to  the  piece*  we  must  say,  that  it  seems 
no  longer  possible  to  ascribe  them  to  tVe  ideal  person  whose  name 
it  bears,  of  to  any  other  than  the  author  hifnself.— Lord  Byron, 
we  think,  has  formerly  complained  of  thosfc  who  Identified  him. 
with  his  hero;  or  supposed  that  Harold  Was  bftt  the  expositor  ol 
his  own  feeling*  and  opinions;— and  In  noticing  the  former  por- 
tions of  tbe  work,  we  tbotlght  it  unbecoming  to  give  any  conn* 
ienance  to  such  a  supposition.— In  this  last  part,  however,  it  is 
really  impracticable  to  distinguish  them* — Not  only  do  the  author 
and  his  hero  travel  and  reflect  together— but,  iii  trtfcb*  we 
Scarcely  ever  have  any  notice  to  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so 
energetically  expressed  are  to  be  ascribed  |  and  in  those  which 
are  unequivocally  given  as  those  of  the  Noble  a&thor  himself; 
there  is  the  Very  4ame  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness  and  scorn, 
Which  we  were  formerly  willing  .to  regard  is  a  part  of  the  as- 
sumed costume  of  the  Childe.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  in- 
deed, that  Lord  Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiments  % 
and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must  ever  think  it  moat  un- 
fortunate to  entertain,  and  others  which  it  appears  improper  to 
have  published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable,  and  cannot  be 
perused  without  emotion  even  by  those  to  whom  they  may  sip* 
pear  erroneous. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  brirat  off  grand  poetry  and  lofty  and 
impetuous  feeling,  in  which  the  author  speaks  undisguioedly  id 
his  own  person. 

4  Once  more  upon  the  waters  f  yet  once  more  1 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  r.ie  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar  1 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  H  lead  ! 
Though  the  strafn'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  |  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  Um  rock,  en  Ocean's  fbart,  to  grit 

Where'er  the  surge  may  iweep,  the  tempest's  breath'  prevail. 
In  my  youth's  summer,  I  did  rfing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  bfitgun, 
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And  bear  it  with  me,  at  the  rushing  wind 
Beam  die  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
,  The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life^ — where  not  a  flower  appear** 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion— -joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  hare  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may- jar*    It  may  be,  that  in  rain 
I  would  essay  as  I  hare  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I-  cling ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me— it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme* f 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  he  proceeds, 

4  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :— I  have  thought 

Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 

A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 

And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 

My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.  — 
«  Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past, 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 

Long  absent  Habold  re*appears  at  last  * 

The  character  and  filings  of  this  unjoyous  personage  are 
then  depicted  with  great  force  and  fondness  j— and  at  last  he  is 
placed  upoa  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

'  In  "  pride  of  place  "  where  late  the  Eagle  flew, 

Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 

Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through  i  '— 
4  Fit  retribution !     Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 

And  foam  in  fetters ;— but  is  Earth  more  free? 

Did  nations  combat  to  main  One  submit ; 

Or  league  to  teach  aD  longs  true  sovereignty  i 

What !  shall  rehiring  Thraldom  again  be 

The  patched-up  idol  of  enlightened  days  ? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 

Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  '— 

*  If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no.more !  * 

r 

There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
Lord  Byron's  genius  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has  con- 
trived to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often  drawn  and 
difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before  the  great 
kittle.    It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  poets  generally  fail  in  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  great  events,  whfen  the  interest  is  recent,  .and  toe 
particulars  are  consequently  clearly,  and  commonly  known  i 
and  the  reason  is  obvious  &  for  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to 
make  us  feel  for,  distant  or  imaginary  occurrences  nearly  ms 
strongly  as  if  they  were  present  and  real,  it  is  plain  that  tnere 
is  no  scope  for  her  enchantments,  where,  the  impressive  reality, 
with  all  its  vast  preponderance  of  interest,  is  already  before  us, 

#  and  where  the  toncern  we  take  in.  the  gazette  far  outgoes  any 
emotion  that  can  be  coniured  up  in  us  T>y  the  help  of  fine  de- 
scriptions. It  is  natural,  however,  for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets, 
to  mistake  the  common  interest  which  they  then  share  with  the 
unpoetical  part  of  their  countrymen,  for.  a  vocation  to  versify  ; 
and  so  they  proceed  to  pour  out  the  lukewarm  distillations  of 
their  fantasies  upon  the  unchecked  effervescence  of  public  feel- 
ing* All  our  bards,  accordingly,  great  and  small,  and  of  all 
sexes,  ages,  and  professions,  from  Scott  add  Southey  down  to 
hundreds  without  names  or  additions,  have  adventured,  upon 
this  theme — and  failed  hi  the  management  of  It ;  and  while  they 
yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse,  as  if  they  had  fell  caught  the 
inspiring  summons — 

Let  tfcpe  rhyme  now  who  sever  rhymed  before; 
And  thj^e  who  always  rhyme,  rhyme  now  the  roofe— 

'  the  result  hasten,  that  scarcely  a  line  to  be  remembered  had 
been  produced  qfc  a  subject  which  probably  was  thought,  of  it- 
self, a  secure  passport  to  immortality*  It  required  some  cou- 
rage to  venture  on  a*  theme  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and 
deformed  with  the  wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventurers  5— 
and  a  theme,  too,  which,  in  its  general  conception*  Appeared 
alien  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  See,  how- 
ever, with  what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  U>  and  with  how 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  Ida  own  peculiar 

vein  of  sentiment  and  diction. 

•  *      *  * 

*  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night; 
And  Belgium's  capital  bad  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  % 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
•  And  ail  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  ; 
But  hush !  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  I ' 

*  Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  Mtherina;  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  raeeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blosb'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 
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And  there  were  sudden  parting,  raeh  as  preis 

The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  : — who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise! 

And  there  vat  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 

Tli«  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  ponring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star. 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leavn, 

Dewy  with  Nature*!  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Orar  the  tuuetnrning  brave.— alas  I 

£»  everting  to  be  trodden  like  the  grail 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  it*  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mail 

Of  living  valour,  tolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low.* 
After  some  brief  commemoration  of  the  worth  and  valon 
that  fell  in  that  bloody  field,  the  author  turns  to  the  many  hope- 
lew  mourners  that  survive  to  lament  their  extinction ;  the  many 
broken-hearted  families,   whose  incurable  sorrow  is  enhanced 
by  the  national  exultation  that  still 
to  the  scene  of  their  destruction. 
ergy  in  the  following  passage  whic 
among  all  modern  poets, — a  thron 
forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and  p 
mere  wastefulness  to  more  econotni 
gligenoe  and  harshness  of  diction 

author  who  is  oppressed  with  the  _  " 

his  conceptions. 

*  The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  most  awake 

Those  whom  they  thirst  for  i  though  the  sound  of  Fame 

May  for  a  moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake  . 

The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
60  honoured  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  daim. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and*  smiling,  moon  1 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  many  hoariness  1  the  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone* 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
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The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  thereto*; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  broiehty  live  oti  i 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes  .   ,  - 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more*  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thos  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsake*,        , 
Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold* 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  cm  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign, — for  such  things  are  untold. '    .    ' 

There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  graduating  into  a 
aeries  of  general  reflections,  expressed  with  infinite  beauty  and 
earnestness,  and  itlustrated  by  another  cluster  of  magical  ima- 
ges ; — but  breathing  the  very  essence  of  iMeauthropbicat  dis- 
dain, and  embodying  ©pinions  which  we  conceive  not  *©  be  less 
erroneous  than  revolting.  After  noticing  the  strange  combina- 
tion of  grandeur  arid  littleness  which  seemed  to  form  the  oha** 
racter  of  that  eminent  individual  the  author  proceeds, 

*  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  broek'd  die  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy^ 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  cotdness,  or  dety  pride? 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  ef  hatred  steed  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smitedt 
With  a  sedate  and  aft-enduring  eye  ;-*» 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  chiW> 
He  stood  unbowed  beneath  tbeiUs  upon  ban  pUecL 

*  Seger  than  in  thy  fortunes*;  for  hi  them 
A*>biuon  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  seosn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts.    'Twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 

And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turnM  unto  thine  overthrow :  - 
fTi8  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  !— 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  Idt  who  choose* 

4  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  j  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  eore> 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  ail  who  ever  bore* 
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4  This  racket  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  Conqueror*  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  sybtems.  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards.  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Wnicb  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  tarings, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  1  what  stings 
Are  theirs !     One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 

Which  would  uuteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule ; 

4  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life, 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last ; 
And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigotted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days-  surviving  perils  past* 
Melt  to  calm  twilight ,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  eunineness,  and  so  die  ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  <*r  a  sword  laid  by 
-  Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rests  ingJoriously. 

*  He  who  ascends  to  mountain- top*,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  % 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below* 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  bead, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  thoae  summits  led. ' 

This  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt—  but  we  trust  it  is  not  trues 
•—and  as  it  is  delivered  with  much  more  than  poetical  earnestness, 
and  recurs,  indeed,  in  other  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  volume, 
we  must  really  be  allowed  to  enter  our  dissent  somewhat  at  targe. 
With  regard  to  conquerors,  we  wish  with  ail  our  hearts  that  the 
case  were  as  the  Noble  author  represent*  it :  But  we  greatly  fear 
they  are  neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so  much  hated  as  they 
should  be.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  plain  enough  that  they  are 
very  commonly  idolized  and  admired,  even  by  those  on  whom 
they  trample \  and  we  suspect,  moreover,  that  in  general  they  pass 
their  time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's 
Madman  to  the  Swede — from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte,  the  hunters 
of  men  have  pursued  their  sport  with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  lit* 
tie  remorse,  as  the  hunters  of  other  animals — and  have  lived  as 
cheerily  in  their  days  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  re- 
pose, as  the  followers  of  better  pursuits.  For  this,  and  for  the 
fame  which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are  obviously  in- 
debted  to  the  great  interests  connected  with  their .  employmept, 
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and  the  mental  excitement  \*hicb  belong*  lo  its  .hopes  and  ba- 
aards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if  the  other  active,  hot 
more  innocent  spirits  whom  Lord  Byron  has  here  placed  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their  sources  of  eujoyment, 
without  the  guilt  and  the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  conr 
tracting,  should  be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  ihoee 
splendid  curses  of  their  kind — and  it  would  be  pasting  strange* 
and  pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should  >pro* 
duce  only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  regard  with  hostility  their 

geatest  oenefactors.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies; 
reat  vanity  and  ambition  may  indeed  lead  to  feverish  and  rest* 
less  efforts— to  jealousies,  to  hate  and  to  mortification — but  these 
are  only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior  abilities.  It  is  not 
those,  in  short,  who  actually  surpass  mankind,  that  are  uahap* 
py,  but  those  who  struggle  in  vain  to  surpass  them ;  and  this 
moody  temper,  which  eats  into  itself  from  within,  and  provokes 
fair  and  unfair  opposition  from  without,  is  generally  the  result  of 
pretensions  which  outgo  the  merits  by  which  they  are  support* 
ed — and  disappointments,  that  may  be  clearly  traced,  not  to  the 
excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the  master 
spirits  of  their  age  have  always  escaped  the  unhappiness  wtych* 
is  here  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  extraordinary  ta» 
lents ;  ana  that  this  strange  tax  upon  geniuahas  only  been  le* 
vied  upon  those  who  held  the  secondary  shares  of  it     Men  of 
truly  great  powers  of  mind  have  generally  been  cheerful,  -social, 
and  indulgent ;— while  a  tendency  to  sentimental  whining,  or 
fierce  intolerance,  may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptomsof 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.     In  the  whole  list  of  our  English* 
poets,  we  can  only  remember  Shenstone  and  Savage— two,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  lowest— who  were  querulous  and  discontented. 
Cowley,  indeed,  used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;— but  he  waa 
fall  of  conceit*  and  aflectataens,  and  has  nothing  to  make  ua 
proud  of  him*    Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  them  ally  waa  evi- 
dently of  a  free  and  joyous  temperament  ; — and  so  was  Chancer,' 
their  common  master.     The  same  disposition  appears  to  have 
predominated  in  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  their  great  contempt 
raries.     The  genius  of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  auste- 
rity of  the  party  to  which  be  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  involved ;  but  even  when  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues,  his  spirit  seems  to  have  retained  its  serenity 
as  well  aa  its  dignity ;— and  in  his  private  life,  aa  well  as  in  hu 
poetry,  the  majesty  of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great 
sweetness  and  practical  wisdom.    In  the  succeeding  age,  our 
poets  were  but  *  too  gay  j  and  though  we  forbear  to  speak  of 
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living  authors,  yre  know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence* 
that  to  be  miserable  or  to  be  bated  is  not  now,  any  more  thea 
heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel 

If  thie,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets,  confessedly  the  most 
irritable  and  fantastic  of  all  men  of  genius— and  of  poets*  toot 
bred  and  born  in  the  gloomy  cjimate  of  England,  it  is  not  likely 
£bat  those  who  have  surpassed  their  fellows  in  other  ways,  or  in 
ether  regions,  bare  been'  more  distinguished  for  unhsppipeas. 
Were  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
remarkable  for  unsocial  or  gloomy  tempers  ?— was  Bacon,  the 
greatest  in  modern  times  ?— was  Sir  Thomas  More— or  Eras- 
jnus— or  Hume— or  Yokaire  ?— wap  Newton— or  Fenfloo?— 
was  Henry  IV.,  the  paragon  of  kings  and  conquerors  ?— was 
JVnr,  the  most  ardent,  and,  in  the  vulgar  sense, '  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  statesmen  1  These,  and  men  like  these,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  lights  and  the  boast  of  the  world.  Yet  there  was 
iio  alloy  of  misantbrophy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.  They  did 
not  disdain  the  men  they  had  surpassed  9  and  neither  feared 
nor  experienced  their  hostility.  Some  detractors  they  might 
Jiave,  from  envy  or  misapprehension :  but,  beyond  all  donbt,  the 
prevailing  sentiments  in  respect  to  tnem  have  always  been  those 
of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  the  error  of  public  judgment, 
„£»>*  b«emd,  h^moch  olu^b^n  oUa  £*V 
undervalue  the  merits  of  those  who  bad  claims  on  tbeir  good 
Opinion.  On  {he  whole,  we  are  £sr  from  thinking  that  ami- 
sent  men  are  (sappier  than  those  who  glide  through  life  in 
peaceful  obscurity  1  bpt  it  is  their  eminence,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  it,  rather  than  the  mental  superiority  by  which  it  is  obtain? 
od,  that  interferes  with  their  enjoyment  Distinction,  however 
Won,  usually  leads  to  a  passion  for  more  distinction)  and  is  apt 
to  engage  us  in  laborious  efforts  and  anxious  undertakings :  and 
those,  even  when  successful,  seldom  repay,  in  our  judgment  at 
least,  the  ease,  the  leisure  and  tranquillity,  of  which  they  re- 
quire the  sacrifice ;— But  it  really  passes  pur  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  very  highest  degrees  of  intellectual  vigour,  or 
fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of  themselves  be  productive  either 
6f  unhappiness  or  general  dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  ajong  the  lovely  banks  of 
fhe  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all  their  associated  emotions,  due  bo* 
sour  is  paid  in  various  powerful  stanzas.     We  pass  on,  how* 
ever,  to  the  still  more  attractive  scenes  of  Switzerland.    TW 
opening  is  of  suitable  grandeur. 
*      *  Put  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps* 
j^nd  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls  ' 
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Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falU 
The  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
AH  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below*. f 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  poet  pauses,  to  honour  the 
patriot  field  of  Morat,  and  the  shrine  of  tne  priestess  of  Aven- 
ticum j  and  then,  in  congratulating  himself  on  his  solitude,' once 
more  moralizes  his  song,  with  something  of  an  apology  for  its 
more  bitter  misanthropos. 

<  To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind ; 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind  , 

Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng, '  &c 

9  The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 

To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea. 

The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 

But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er  shall  be. 

Xa  it  not  better,  the*,  to  be  alone, 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 

Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 

A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake* ' 
The  cliffs  of  Meillerie,  and  the  groves  of  Chums  of  cdurse, 
conjure  up  the  shade  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  characterizes  very 
strongly,  but  charitably,  io  several  enchanting  stmrzas ; — one  or 
two  of  which  we  shall  cite  as  a  specimen  of  the  kindred  rapture 
with  which  the  Poet  here  honours  the  Apostle  of  Love* 
'  His  love  was  passion's  esstne^-as  a  tree 

On  fire  by  lightning,  with  ethereal  flame 

Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 

Thus,  and  enameured,  were  in  hisa  the  same. 

But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 

Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 

Bat  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 

In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowiag  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems*    . 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  J&lie,  this 

Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet. '  &c. 

4  Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought  * 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
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And  imvset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks, 
Tile  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  (he  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then  jnocka* 

'  All  things  are  here  of  him;  from  the  black  pines, 

Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar. 

Of  torrents,  where  he  listenetft,  to  the  vines 

Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore* 

Where  the  bowed  waters  meet  him*  and  adore, 

Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs  ;  and  the  wood, 

The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 

But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. ' 

Our  readers  raav  think,  perhaps,  that  there  ia  too  much  sen- 
timent and  reflection  in  these  extracts;  and  wish  lor  the  relief 
of  a  little  narrative  or  description :  But  the  troth  ia,  that  there 
is  no  narrative  in  the  poem,  and  that  all  the  descriptions  are 
blended  with  the  expression  of  deep  emotion.  The  following 
picture,  however,  of  an  evening-calm  on  the  lake  of  Geneva* 
we  think,  must  please  even  the  lovers  of  pure  description — 

*  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  roe,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproted, 

That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved* 

*  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  vet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

*  At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ;  | 

But  that  is  fancy — for  the  starlight  dews 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse  I 

Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.  *  \ 
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The  following  sketch  of  a  midsummer  night's  thunder  storm 
in  the  same  sublime  region,  is  stilt  more  striking  and  original— 

•  The  sky  is  changed  1— mad  such  a  change!  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dar*  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  .the  livfc  thunder  I  Not  from  one  lone  cloudy 
But  every  mountain  now  oath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

'  And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 
A  ponton  of  the  tempest  and  of  tnee  !    ■ 
How  the  lit  hke  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea ! 
And  the  big  rain-  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  1 
Aad  now  again  'tis  black*— -arid  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountaia-mirth. ' 

In  passing  Ferney  and  Lausanne,  there  is  a  fine  account  of 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon  ;  but  we  have  room  for  but  one  more  ex- 
tract, and  must  take  it  from  the  characteristic  reflections  with 
which  the  piece  is  concluded.  These,  like  most  of  the  preced- 
ing, may  seem  perhaps  to  savour  somewhat  of  egotism ;  but  this 
is  of  the  essence  of  such  poetry  ;  and"  if  Lord  Byron  had  only 
been  happier,  or  in  better  humour  with  the  world,  we  should 
have  been  delighted  with  the  confidence  he  has  here  reposed  in 
his  readers : — as  it  is,  it  sound*  too  like  the  last  disdainful  ad- 
dress of  a  man  who  is  about  to  quit  a  world  which  has  ceased 
to  have  any  attractions —  like  the  resolute  speech  of  Pierre— 

*  This  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now.  '— 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and  sternly  made ;  and 
though  he  does  not  spare  himself,  we  must  say  that  the  world 
come*  off  much  the  worst  in  the  comparison.  The  passage  is 
very  singular,  and  written  with  much  force  and  dignity. 

*  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Rene* wed  with  no  kind  auspices. — To  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  detm 

t  We  are  not  what  we  should  be,— and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose*  grief  or  seal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
I*  a  jfcra  task  of  soul ; — No  matter,— it  is  taught. 
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I  hav*  n6t  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worH  me ; 

I  hare  not  flattered  it*  sank  breath,  oor  bow'd 

To  iu  idolatries  a  patient  kne*,~ 

Nor  coin'd  ray  cheek  to  smiles,— nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo  j  ia  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them. '  &c. . 

1  I  bar*  not  Joved  the  world,  not  the  world  me*—* 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  hare  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  tbings^-hopes  which  will  not  deceivay   ' 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,-* 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. ' 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  extremely  beautiful  ;— 
but  we  are  immoveable  in  the  resolution,  that  no  statement  of 
ours  shall  ever  give  additional  publicity  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat. 

We  have  not  left  room  now  to  notice  the  faults  of  this  pep* 
formance.  We  hinted,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Noble  author 
seemed  to  lean  rather  too  kindly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lake 
school ;  and  in  some  of  the  passages  we  have  already  quoted, 
there  are  traces  enough  perhaps  of  this  partiality.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  will  more  completely  justify  that  observation. 

*  I  live  not  in  Ynyself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me, 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture, '  &c. — 

•  Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empire?, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star.9 

These  are  mystical  enough,  we  think;  but  what  follows  is 
nearly  as  unintelligible  as  some  of  the  sublimities  of  Words- 
worth himself. 

'  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,— could  I  Wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw    * 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
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All  that  I  would  have  Knight,  and  all'  I  seelf. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  ajid  yet  breathe— htto  one  worr*, 
And  that  one  word  wen  Lightning,  I  would  spent t 
Bat  at  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voicekts  thought,  tbesthmg  it  it  a  sward. ' 

We  come  now  to  *  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. '  It  is  very 
sweet  and  touching — though  we  can  afford  but  a  short  account 
of  it.  Chillon  is  a  rained  castle  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the 
dungeon  of  which  three  gallant  brother*  were  confined,  each 
chained  to  a  separate  piH;  if  anguish,  the  two 

younger  died,  ajid  were  t  'd  floor  of  the  pri- 

son.    The  tldest  was  at  hen  worn  out  with 

age  and  misery — and  is  si  ss  liberty,  to  tell,  in 

this  poem,  the  sad  story  <  t-     The  picture  of 

their  first  noting*,  when  >  living  tomb,  and 

of  the  gradual  sinking  of  ude,  is  full  of  pity 

and  agony. 

'  We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  fJce, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 

That  made  us  strangers  in  our  tight; 

And  thai  together — vet  apart, 

Fettered  in  band,  but  pined  in  heart; 

'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each. 

With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

Bat  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Onr  voices  took  a  dreary  too*, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon- stone, 

A  grating  sound — nni  full  and  tree 
As  they  of  yore  were  went  to  be : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own. ' 
The  return  to  the  condition  of  the  younger  brother,  the  bloom- 
ing Benjamin  of  the  family,  is  extremely  natural  and  affecting, 
'  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

And  to  uphold  and  chacr  the  rest 

J  ought  to  do— and  did  my  beat— 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 

Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 

To  him— with  eyes  as  bine  as  heaven. 

For  him  my  soul  was  satebj  moved; 
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And  ttttly  iti^fctritfoidiitmt 
To  see  such  Wrd  tniwcb  a  ne«t| 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day*  ■ 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  ma     * 
As  to  young  eagtesvi>etag  frea)>— » 
A  polar  day,  which  trill  not  tee 
A  sunset  till  its  saaamet's  gone, 
Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow- clad  offspring  of  die  suns 
And  thus  he.  was  as. port  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  tils, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills*  * 
The  second  brother  had  been  a  gay  hunter,  and  drooped  tie 
first,  when  thus  sadly  barred  from  nis  mountain  range. 

*  He  died — and  they  unlocked  his  chain, 

And  scoop'd  for  hira  a  shallow  grave  ~* 

Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 

His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 

Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thought, 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 

That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 

In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer—* 

They  coldly  laughM — and  laid  him  there : 

The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  Murder**  fitting  monument !  * 

The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  youngest  life* 
1s  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  in  the  poem*    • 

*  But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought* 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired- 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 
Oh  God  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
Jn  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  i*  blood*,  • 
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I've  teen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  eonvnlsrve  motion, 
I've  teen  the  tick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirioui  with  in  dread  i 
Bnt  theie  were  hapafa    ThU  wat  woe 
Unmix'd  with  nick— but  m  and  ilow« 
He  faded,  and  to  calm  and  meet, 
So  softly  worn,  so  tweedy  weak, 
So  tearless,  jet  to  tender— kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  t 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whoae  bloom 
Wat  at  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
Whote  tint*  a*  gently  rank  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray— 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a  word  of  mnrmur— not 
A  groan  o'er  hit  untimely  lot,— 
A  little  talk  of  better  daya> 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 
For  I  wat  tank  in  silence — lost 
In  this  hut  lot*,  of  all  the  mint) 
And  then  the  sighs  be  would  tnpprata 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  leu  and  lets* 
I  listened,  bat  I  could  not  hear — 
I  called,  for  I  wai  wild  with  fear  t 
1  knew  'twas  hopeless,  bat  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  a ' 
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After  till  beat  large  in  the 

dungeon. 

'  And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  at  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod.  ' 
He  climbs  op  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that  admitted  the  light 
to  his  prison,  and  looks  out  once  more  on  the  long  remembered 
face  nf  nature,  and  the  lofty  forms  of  the  eternal  rnoantain*. 
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'  I  saw  them — aod  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  rae  in  frame  J 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high— -their  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channeled  rook  and  broken  bush; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more* 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing* 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  ail  $ 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Met  hough  t  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  tome  he  seemed  to  fly.  • 

The  rest  of  the  poems  in  thk  little  volume,  are  less  amiable— 
and  most  of  them,  we  fear,  have  a  personal  and  not  very  charitable 
application.  One,:  entitled  '  Darkness, '  is  free  from  this  impata> 
tion.  It  is  a  grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Son  and  the  Heavenly  bo- 
dies—executed^  undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fearful  force-^but 
with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a  fantastical  so- 
lution of  incidents.  The  very  conception  is  terrible  above  all 
conception  of  known  calamity-— and  is  too  oppressive  to  the  ima- 
gination, to  be  contemplated  with  pleasure,  even  in  the  faint  re- 
flection of  poetry.  *  The  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  m  the  moonless  air. '  . 

Cities  and  forests  are  burnt*  for  light  and  warmth, 

4  The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them j  some  lay  dWn 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  sonfc  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  op 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  duH  sky, 
The  poll  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  again. 
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•         ,         * 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  (Just, 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  hdwPd. ' 
^Fhen  they  eat  each  other,  and  are  extinguished* 
<  — —  The  world- was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonlesa,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 
A  lump  of  death— a  phaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before ;  ~ 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perish'd  :  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  universe.  * 
There  is  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Dream, '  written  with  great 
beauty  and  genius— but  extremely  painful — and  abounding  with 
mysteries  into  which  we  have  no  desire  to  penetrate.     "  The 
Incantation"  and  "Titan"  have  the  same  distressing  charac- 
ter— though  without  the  sweetness  of  the  other.     Some  stanzas 
to  a  nameless  friend,  are  iu  a  tone  of  more  open  misanthropy. 
This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  their  composition* 
'  Though  human,  thorn  didst  not  deceive  me, 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  could'st  shake,—' 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me, 
Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.  * 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at  fast  to  close  the 
Volume.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed  tone  of  levity,  or 
even  speak  like  calm  literary  judges,  in  the  midst  of  these  agoniz- 
ing traces  of  a  wounded  and  distempered  spirit.  Even  our  ad- 
miration is  at  last  swallowed  up  in  a  most  painful  feeling  of  pity 
and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sor- 
rows, conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  is  a 
dreadful  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counter- 
feited in  the  expression  of  wretchedness  and  alienation  from 
human  kind,  which  occurs  in  every  page  of  this  publication  ; 
and  as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken  out  in  his  own  person,  and 
unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal  too  freely  to  his  readers,  the 
offence*  now  would  be  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 
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We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him  into  philanthropy 
and  cheerfulness ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  over  *&th  a 
catastrophe  of  such  a  mind,  or  to  see  the  prodigal  gifts  of  Nature, 
Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus  turned  to  bitterness,  without  an  oppres- 
sive feeling  of  impatience,  mortification  and  surprise.  Where 
there  are  such  Elements,  however,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
despair  that  they  may  yet  enter  into  happier  combinations,— > 
or  not  to  hope  that  *  this  puissant  spirit ' 

*  yet  ihaH  reatcencF 
Self* raised,,  and  repossess  its  native  seat.* 


Art.  If.  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  of  Ireland, 
on  the  Expediency  of  reviving  the  Canonical  Mode  of  electing 
Bishops  by  Dean  and  Chapter*  in  which  are  discussed  the 
Questions  of  Securities,  the  Natute  and  Value  of  tytarantottt* 
Rescript,  and  'whether  the  Pope  is*  competent  to  compel  the  iio- 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  Censures,  to  come  into  any  Ar« 
ravgements  injurious  to  their  Civil  Rights.  By  C.  O.  8vot 
pp.  ill.    Dublin,.  Cezini.     1814. 

rpwo  very  remarkable  changes  have  taken,  place  in  the  groat 
-*•  question  of  domestic  policy,  to  which  we  have  so  often 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  j  changes  so  materia)1  to 
flie  result,  that  they  have  almost  rendered  the  subject  new,  and 
have,  at  all  events,  made  k  necessary  to  enter  again  upon  the 
discussion.  These  changes  are,  the  proposal  of  securities,  par- 
ticularly the  veto,  both  by  some  of  the  warmest  and  by  some 
of  the  most  suspected  friends  of  the  Catholic  claim*}  and  the 
restoration  to  independence  of  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
er,  we  ought  rather  perhaps  to  say,  his  liberation  from  the  con- 
trol of  France.  The  latter  of  these  events  has*  moreover,  ex- 
ercised a  manifest  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  case,  as  it 
was  previously  afiected  by  the  former  $  insomuch  that  many  per- 
sons, who,  at  the  date  of  Lord  Grenvflle's  well  known  Letter,  * 
tod  even,  at  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  18  J  a,  were  con- 
scientiously persuaded  that  strict  securities  should  be  taken,  may 
now,  with  consistency,  either  relax  in  their  demands,  or  aban- 
don them  altogether.  There  appears,,  then,  an  obvious  neces- 
sity for  once  more  entering  upon  the  question  of  Emancipation, 
with  a  reference  to  its  present  state,  and  for  examining,  witU 
care,  the  amount  of  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  as  they 
applicable  to  the  topics  which  we  have  just  mentioned* 
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It  cannot*  however,  be  .dissembled,  that  another  most  im* 
portant  change  of  circumstances  has  occurred,  since  we  last 
treated  upon  the  subject ;  a  change  which  (Joes  not  indeed  af- 
fect the  argument,  and  will  hardly  be  brought  forward  openly 
by  those  whose  minds  are  most  likely  to  be  swayed  by  it— but 
wnicb,  nevertheless*  is  likely  to  exercise  a  portentous  influenoe 
upon  the  success  of  the  cause.     We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
Blighty  revolutions  upon,  the  Continent,  and  the  .cessation,  in 
tbi*.  country,  of  all  immediate  alarm  from  foreign  powers.    Ic 
has  bean  the  fate  of  Ireland,  at  all  times,  to  experience  how 
much  mora  cogent  a  reasoner  Fear  is  than  justice,  or  even  policy. 
Gratitude  among  statesmen,  was  once  defined,  by  one  of  their 
number,  to  be  a  tadjg  sense  of  future  favours.   She  bus  ever  found, 
that  the  same  forgetfiilness  of  the  past  distinguishes  the  corpo- 
rate body  of  politicians,  which  Walpole  had  remarked  in  tfye 
individuals.    When  danger  pressed  from  without,  or  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  aiv  home,  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Government,  or  from  the  unknown  extent  of  disaffection,  cop- 
cessions  were  made  to  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  with  an  un- 
sparing hand, — so  lavishly,  indeed,  that  what  is  now  refused, 
bears  no  proportion  to  what  was  then  bestowed.    But  it  should 
seejn  that  our  fears  extorted  the  concession  ;  for  the  refusal  has 
been  given  when  the  claim  rests  more  upon  justice  than  neces- 
sity.   During  the  latter  years  of  the.  war,  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics  again  gained  ground.    Ireland  was  the  weak  point  of 
the  front  which  we  exposed  to  the  enemy, — and  the  points  most' 
open  to  bis  attack  were  precisely  the  districts  most  discontent- 
ed, and  mpsfc  a  prey  to  religious  dissensions.    Each  step  that 
was  gained  was,  no  doubt,  asserted  to  be  the  triumph  of  reason 
and  a  sound  liberal  policy  over  bigotry  and  persecution.    Each 
advance  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  towards  an  ami- 
cable adjustment,  was  carefully  ascribed  to  the  purest  motives ; 
and  every  thing  like  apprehension,  every  undignified  view,  was 
bravely  disclaimed  by  those  who  yielded,  while  they  who  gain- 
ed by  the  concession,  cheerfully  admitted  the  disclaimer.     Yet 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  those  times  of  success  for  the  Catholics, 
were  moments  of  jeopardy  to  the  empire,  and  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  the  Government;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that 
they  urge  their  suit. with  a  very  different  prospect  of  success, 
now  that  all  danger  has  passed  over  our  heads.     There  is  some- 
thing, however,  so  revolting  in  the  meanness,  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  those  who  would  give  their 'claim*  a  different  recep- 
tion in  consequence  of  this  change  of  circumstances,  that  we  may 
be  sure  no  open  allusion  will,ever  be  jnade  to  it.    Other  pretexts 
will  be  resorted  to,  in  justification  qI  lite  altered  tone  that  may 
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may  be  adopted;  and  as,  among  these  pretexts,  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  secu- 
rities generally,  will,  without  doubt,  stand  foremost,  it  becomes 
so  much  the  more  necessary,  at  this  juncture,  to  sift  the  topic 
minutely,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  shut  up^  before- 
hand, the  skulking  places  into  which  apostasy  is  preparing  it* 
retreat 

It  is  first  of  all  essential  to  die  right  consideration  of  thia- 
subject,  that  we  recollect  the  origin  of  theproposed  securities. 
Many  persons  apprehended,  and  more  affected  to  apprehend' 
.  danger  to  the  constitution,  and  even  to  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  from  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  as  far  as  a  foreign  influence  was  exerted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Romish  prelates.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  maintain  that 
this  influence  was  in  itself  an  object  of  alarm  ;  because,  in  alT 
times  past,  it  had  been  exercised  without  any  evil  result,  and, 
at  any  rate,  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant? 
alarmists  to  remove  it,  or  take  securities  against  its  tendency. 

*  But,  in  order  to  suit  the  argument  to  the  fact,  and  make  their 
present  apprehensions  consistent  with  their  former  conduct, 
they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  resting  the  new  demand 
upon  the  proposed  emancipation,  and  to  contend,  that  while- 
power  was  withheld  from  the  Catholic  body,  securities  were  nn- 

.  necessary,  but  that  the  occasion  for  them  arose  out  of  the  in- 
crease about  to  be  given  to  their  political  importance.  This 
shape,  and  this  shape  alone,  could  the  proposition  assume ;  for 
it  could  never  be  maintained,  that  all  civil  rights  rendered  secu- 
rities necessary,  since  the  concessions  of  1778  were  granted 
without  them ; — nor  could  k  be  said  that  every  gift  of  poUticaf 
influence  must  be  accompanied  by  safeguards  against  its  abuse, 
seeing  that  an  immense  accession  of  such  influence  had  been 
bestowed,  unattended  by  a  single  fence,  or  cheek,  or  surety*, 
in  1793.  But  the  argument  behoved  to  be  stated  thus,  and  no 
otherwise : — the  Catholics  have  now  arrived  at  that  precise  point 
at  which  no  one  further  concession  can  safely  be  made  to  tnem» 
without  requiring  securities.  We  are  very  confident  that  most 
of  those  who  seriously  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  veto,  ne- 
ver reflected  upon  the  past  history  of  the  Catholic  question,  and 

*  consequently  did  not  distinctly  see  what  an  arbitrary,  gratuitous*, 
fantastical  position  they  were  supporting.     Stript  of  all  disguise* 
and  reduced  to  its  real  form,  the  doctrine  is  as  we  have  stated 
it; — they  who  espoused  it  conscientiously,  assuredly  never  so 
stated  it  to  themselves,  unless  indeed  they  adopted  it  as  the- 
means  of  Conciliating  the  unthinking  multitude, — a  motive  of  ac^- 
tion  which  we  shall  examine  in  the  sequel* 
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Deception*  lawyers  and  logicians  say,  lurks  in  generals;  but 
the  same  may  be  observed  01  error  in  all  its  branches,  self-de- 
ception as  well  as  imposition*  Let  us  then  see  what  the  argu- 
ment really  purports,  by  bringing  to  particulars  the  vague 
phrases,— foreign  influence,— political  importance,— and  ade- 
quate securities,— in  which  its  whole  virtue  consists. 

The  Pope  nominally  consecrates  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops; 
and  they,  as  is  well  known,  have  the  most  substantial  authority 
over  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses.     The  influence  of 
the  parochial  clergy  over  their -flecks,  is  equally  unquestionable; 
and  from  hence  it  is  contended,  that  the  papal  authority  may  be 
-dangerously  exerted  over  the  Irish  people.     When  this  argu- 
ment was  first  promulgated,  the  Pope  was  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte,  and  it  derived  a  certain  plausibility  from 
this  circumstance^  for  men  were  prone  to  believe,  that  the  rea- 
soning had  thus  connected  the  two  ends  of  the  chain,  and 
brought  our  deadly  enemy  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  dis- 
-contented  in  Ireland,  or  rather,  with  the  bulk  of  its  population. 
We  think  it  will  be  most  satisfactory,  first  to  show,  that  the  ap- 
prehension never  had  any  foundation,  even  when  circumstances 
^rendered  the  statement  of  it  most  specious,  before  we  remind 
the  reader,  that  the  state  of  things,  to  which  its  whole  plausibi- 
lity was  owing,  no  longer  exists. 

Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  die  Pope 
-^oes  not,  and  never  did,  appoint  the  Irish  prelates ;  and  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,   it  is  wholly  impossible  he  should* 
He  is  utterly  -ignorant  of  the  individuals  who  -compose  the 
Irish  clergy;  and  from  these  the  prelates  are  always  -chosen. 
By  accident,  a  few  among  many  thousands  may  nave  been 
seen  by  him ;   that  is  to  say,  if  the  Pope  happened  to  be- 
long to  some  convent  in  Rome,  or  to  be  acting  as  a  parish 
priest  there,  at  the  time  that  several  Irish  priests,  now  old 
enough   for  the  mitre,   were  receiving  their  education  from 
the  Irish  clergy  of  that  city;  and  if,  notwithstanding  the  many 
obstacles  to  such  an  acquaintance,  it  did  so  fall  out,  that  the 
particular  Italian  monk  or  priest,  afterwards  raised  to  the  pur- 
ple, associated  with  one  or  two  of -the  Irish  students,  then  a  case 
would  occur,  in  which  the  Pope  might  of  himself  name  one,  or 
possibly,  in  the  course  of  an  unusually  long  pontificate,  two 
Irish  Bishops.     But  this  is  so  remote  from  ail  ordinary  proba- 
bility, that  we  may  safely  assert  it  never  did  happen  ;  and  that, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  his  Holiness  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  persons  through  whom  he  communicates  the  spiritual  gifts 
inherited  by  him  from  St  Peter,  as  the  Grand  Lama  is  of  his 
subaltern  agents,  in  a  country  where  he  is  a  little,  and  but  a 
wery  little,  more  a  prisoner  than  his  Roman  brother*    The 
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Pope's  Italian  councillors  are  in  the  tame  state  of  necessary  ig- 
norance, and  must  rely,  like  himself,  upon  information  and  ail- 
vice  received  from  Ireland  it**elf ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  nomination 
is  purely  domestic,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  See  is  s 
mere  matter  of  form* 

If,  then,  the  Pope  only  chose  one  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber transmitted   to  him  from  Ireland,   although  he  was  un- 
der Buonaparte's  control,  and  disposed  to  chuse  the  indivi- 
dual most  agreeable  to  him,  the  fault  was  still  in  those  who 
bad  transmitted  such  a  name;  the  suspected  person  substantially 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  mitre  was 
bestowed  improperly,  not  because  a  foreign  influence  had  inter- 
fered to  promote  the  enemy's  agent,  but  because  a  domestic 
party  had  pitched  upon  a  disaffected  candidate.     But  there 
never  was  any  apprehension  more  entirely  groundless,  than  that 
of  the  Pope  being  likely  to  consult  Buonaparte's  views  or  wishes 
in  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  his  functions.    In  all  matters,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  he  showed  a  constancy  worthy  of  the  martyrs' 
virtues,  which  he  inherits,  with  their  superstitions.    Nay,  to 
such  a  pitch  did  he  carry  his  lofty  contempt  for  the  oppressions  to 
which  lie  was  subjected,  that  be  refused  the  permission  given 
him,  while  detained  in  France,  to  leave  his  residence;  and,  for 
two  years,  never  once  descended  the  staircase  that  led  to  his 
apartments,  although  permitted,  and  even  requested,  to  visit  the 
environs : — So  wellintormed  of  the  facts  were  those  who  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  the  Pope  as  an  agent  of  Napoleon.     It  is  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  the  knowledge  of  any  candidate  being 
agreeable  to  the  latter,  would  of  itself  have  occasioned  his  exclu- 
sion,— and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  option  rested  with  the 
Pope.     But  it  might  be  urged,  that  another  pontiff  would,  in 
all  probability,  exhibit  less  firmness.     Still  he  must  receive  the 
recommendation  from  Ireland  ;  for  that  is  the  course  which,  of 
necessity,  the  nomination  has  taken. 

Suppose  him, however,  to  n.ake  himself  wholly  the  enemy's  tool, 
and,  regardless  of  the  suggestions  from  Ireland,  to  appoint  agents 
of  that  power ; — we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  such  agents  would 
have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the  inferior  clergy  and  laity,  not 
merely  because  they  lay  under  a  suspicion  of  being  disaffected,  but 
because  they  were  appointed  after  a  novel  manner.  Such  a  nomi- 
nation would  at  once  have  been  deemed  an  encroachment  of  the 
Jtomish  See,  and  resisted.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  among  our 
Irish  brethren,  is  manifestly  of  a  most  limited  nature,  and  held  by 
a  very  precarious  tenure.  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged,  just  so  far 
as  it  suits  their  purposes,  or  coincides  with  their  own  doctrines. 
In  all  temporal  matters,  it  is  stoutly  denied  as  a  general  princi- 
ple ;  nay,  it  is  denied  upon  oath.    The  Catholics  are  by  lavf 
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feoutid  to  swear,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that  they  ,*  do  not  bo 

*  lieve  the  Pope  either  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or 

*  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority  or  preeminence,  directly  or 

*  indirectly,  within  the  realm;  *  and  we  find  them  giving  so  wide 
•«  sense  to  the  pfhrase  temporal  power ,  that  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured it  would  be  held  to  cover  any  appointment  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  made  without  consulting  them,  and  for  obviously  im~ 
proper  purposes. 

The  manner  in  which  they  hare  recently  treated  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  Holy  See  upon  this  very  ^question,  furnishes 
the  best  illustration  of  this  point?  as  there  can  be  no  mora 
convincing  proof  how  groundless  the  alarm  is  about  foreign  in- 
terference, and  how  little  disposed  the  Irish  Catholics  are  to 
carry  their  deference  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  further  than 
their  own  views  fall  in  with  those  of  their  *  Most  Holy  Father,  * 
we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  show  how  they  have  treated  him 
and  his  authority  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  this  detail,  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  branch 
<>f  the  question.  In  the  year  1799,  when  Mr  Pitt,  among  other 
measures  for  conciliating  the  Catholics,  and  obtaining  their  con- 
sent to  the  Union,  proposed  giving  their  clergy  an  independent 
provision,  upon  certain  conditions,  a  meeting  of  their  prelates,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  passed  resolutions,  approving  of  the  veto 
under  specified  regulations;  but  adding,  that  without  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Pope,  nothing  oould  be  effected  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  whole  of  those  prelates 
-who  survived  had  renounced  their  former  opinions,  and  joined 
Che  rest  of  their  body  in  rejecting  the  veto,  which  they  did  by  the 
resolutions  of  September  1808,  and  February  IB  10 — and  the 
addresses  of  February  18  It),  November  1812,  and  May  1815. 
The  refusal  of  the  vetof  in  aH  these  documents,  is  grounded 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  chiefly ;  but  the  captivity  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  him  upon  the  subject,  is  urged  strongly  as  a  rea- 
son for  rejecting  all  changes  in  the  established  mode  of  appoint- 
■inent  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  remark,  that,  under  the  impres- 
sion of  his  being  a  prisoner*,  they  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to- 
deny  the  validity  of  any  act  purporting  to  be  his  resignation,  or  of 
tiny  compulsory  election  of  a  successor,  should  he  die ;  and,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  horror  of  the  treatment  he  was  undergoing, 
they  renounce,  with  equal  abhorrence,  all  idea  of '  taking  up  as 

*  spoils  any  part  of  the  right  of  the  Apostolic  See  so  invaded, 

*  violated,  and  trodden  down  for  a  time  by  sacrilege*  * 

yIn  the  early  part  of  1814,  came  Monsignor  Quarantotti's  Re- 
script, allowing  the  Irish  Catholics  to  accept  of  emancipation, 
gdonj  with  the  veto,  in  tenninis  '  as  it  had  been  proposed  in  {k? 
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Bill  of  1813.  *    This  document  came  from  the  acting  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda*  to  which  department  the  Irish  affairs  of . 
course  belong ;  and  it  bears  to  be  from  an  authority  furnished 
with  full  pontifical  powers.     No  sooner  did  it  reach  the  Sister 
Kingdom,  than  it  threw  the  whole  Catholic  body  into  a  flame. 
We  have  now  before  us  fourteen  addresses,  and  strings  of  reso- 
lutions, and  several  letters  from  large  bodies  of  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  and  from  individual  prelates,  as  well  ,ps  from  the  lay 
meetings. '   The)  breathe  nothing  but  indignation  at  the  unfor- 
tunate rescript.     But  only  four  of  the  number  express  any  doubt' 
of  its  authenticity,  or  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  suspicious 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued,  or  call  in  question  the 
authority  of  the  body  from  whom  it  proceeded,  to  act  in  the 
Pope's  absence ;   and,  of  these  four,  two  expressly  add,  that, 
though  it  had  come  directly  from  the  Pope  himself,  they  should 
have  equally  rejected  it ;  while  the  other  two  give  us  to  under* 
stand  the  same  thing,  by  their  strong  protests  against  the  docu- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  after  having,  by  way  o£ 
introduction,  objected  to  the  authority  which  promulgated  it. 

The  feelings  of  the  Catholic  body  Upon  the  subject  of  the  veto 
itself,  and  upon  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  where  they  happen 
to  differ  from  him,  are  so  clearly  exhibited  in  these  publications, 
that  we  shall  notice  somfc  passages  in  them  more  minutely.— 

*  We  hesitate  not  (say  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin) 

*  to  declare  our  unqualified  dissent  from  the  principles  which  the 

*  rescript  inculcates,  and  which  as  Catholics,  and  as  Irishmen, 

*  we  view  with  disgust  and  abhorrence,*  The  clergy  of  Cloy ne 
and  Ross,  after  expressing  '  inviolable  attachment  to  the  centre 

*  of  Catholic  unity,  the  Chair  of  St  Peter,  so  edifyinglv  filled  at 

*  present  by  their  venerated  Chief  Pontiff  Pius  VI 1., '  addj 
that  they  regard  the  *  integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 

*  in  Ireland,  as  paramount,  and  that  they  apprehend  the  veto 
€  would  have  utterly  subverted  it '  Wherefore  they  resolve, 
that  the  rescript  is  *  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority 

*  on  the  part  of  the  Vice- Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  i/i- 

*  competent  to  Bind  them.  *  "Their  Bishop  having,  in  answer  to  the 
letter  enclosing  it,  observed  that,  *  in  common  with  every  real 
4  friend  to  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  bad  read 

*  tliat  very  mischievous  document  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  in- 
4  dignatiun,'  they  pass  a  resolution;  highly  approving  of  his 
conduct,  in  expressing  such  *  prompt  and  decided  reprobation, ' 
and  declaring  their  full  participation  in  '  his  feelings  of  disgust 
And  indignation,  on  reading  this  very  mischievous  document. ' 
The  clergy  of  the  Cork  diocese  use  nearly  the  same  language ; 
and  describe  the  rescript  as  *  having  excited  the  most  unprece- 

*  dented  alarm  among  their  flocks,  and  as  'tending,  in  their 
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f  judgments,  to  produce  incalculable  mischief,  if  not  utter  ruin 

*  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.9  The  fears  of 
foreign  influence,  even  while  Buonaparte  bore  sway,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  as  *  silly,  ridiculous  and  im- 

*  founded ;— but,'  adds  his  Lordship, •  as  that  bugbear  is  run 

*  down,  where  is  the  occasion  now  of  a  veto  ?     Why  then  Mon- 

*  'sieur  Quarantotti's  document*?     What  is  Government  afraid 

*  of  at  preseht  ? '  He  then  asks,  why  they  should  have  forced 
upon  them  *  an  unnecessary  Rescript,  which  they  detest  beyond 

*  any  thing  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. '  The  Diocese  of 
Dromore  resolve,  that  *  their  much  respected  and  venerable 

*  Prelate  deserves  their  warmest  thanks  for  his  able  and  dsgni- 


*  with  Monsieur  Quarantotti's  detestable  Rescript*  I  am  well  a- 
'  ware  that  the  result  of  this  pernicious  measure,  if  carried  into 

*  effect,  would  be  virtually  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion  of  Ire* 
'*  land. '  His  Lordship  therefore  adds,  *  that  he  hastens  to 
'  protest  against  it ; '  and  says,  *  though  I  should  stand  alone, 
<  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body,  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  '— 
The  manner,  however,  is  not  always  so  vehement  in  these  pa- 
pers, though  the  sense  is  the  same.    *  The  Catholic  Church  of 

*  Ireland,  says  one  Diocese,  *  having  ever  preserved  her  hie- 
'  rarchy,  cannot  relinquish  those  rights  and  liberties  which 
4  every  other  church,  similarly  constituted,  enjoys ;  and  conse- 
'  quently  this  document,  were  it  even  signed  by  his  Holiness^ 
'  can  be  of  no  force  or  value  in  this  country,  unless  approved  and 

*  received  by  our  Bishops. ' — •  We  do  not,  says  another,  feel' 
ourselves  bound  to  subscribe  to  such  concessions,  nor  to  obey 

*  the  implied  mandate  of  that  letter,  because  to  us  it  seems  to  ra 

*  unauthorized  by  the  Pope — and  even  were  his  Holiness  to  give  it 
€  under  his  sign  manual,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to 
€  obey  it,  as  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  our  religious  disci- 

*  pliuc.  ' — *  We  understand, '  savs  the  eloquent,  but  not  very 
well  reasoned  resolutions  of  the  Diocese  or   Ossory,  *  we  un- 

*  derstand  well  the  difference  between  the  spiritual  power  of  the 

*  Priesthood  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State.  We  give  unto 
'  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar ;  we  give  to  God  what  belongs 

*  to  God.     Our  principle,  as  Irishmen  and  Roman  Catholic 

*  priests,    is  to  keep  separate  these  two  jurisdictions,  by  re- 

*  fusing  to  each  what  belongs  to  the  other ;  by  admitting  both 
'  in  their  proper  sphere.      We  disclaim  the  spiritual  power 

*  of  any  form  of  civil  government;  in  our  character  of  Bri- 

*  tibh  subjects,  we  disclaim  as  loudly  the  temporal  power  of 
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'  the  Pope ;  W  protest  against  the  Rescript  as  we,  do  against  the  t 

*  Veto :  we  reject  the  uacanonical  interference  of  the  King,  as  ' 
4  Roman  Catholics  ;  we  reject  the  unconstitutional  interference 

*  of  the  Pope,  as  .citizens*     No  government  can  justly  invade 

*  the  rights  of  conscience.;  no  spiritual  authority,  home  or  fi>» 

*  reign,  is  competent  to  dispose  of  our  civil  rights. ' 

The  restoration  of  the  Pope  having  been  completely  effected,  t 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  short  pause  among  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, in  the  expectation  of  his  disavowing  the  abhorred  Re- 
script. Applications  having  been  made  to  his  Holiness  by  both 
parties,  he  was  pleased  to  issue  a  letter,,  dated  Genoa  April  26, 
i815,  stating  the  extent  to  which  he  could  allow  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  conditions.  The  following  are  the  words, 
which  are  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  authorize  the  veto,  and, 
on  the  other,  are  held  to  refuse  it  'In  casu  prsediclse  eman- 
4  cipationis,  quae  Catholicis  omnino  faveat,  Sanctitas  sua  non 

*  dubitabit  permittere,  ut  in  quibus  mos  est  candidates  Sanctae 

*  Sedi  commendandos  designare,  earum  notulam  exhibeant  Re- 

*  giis  ministris,  ut  Gubernium,  si  qtus  invisus  aut  suspectus  sitf 

*  eum  statim  indicet,  ut  expungatur,  ita  tamen  ut  sufhciens  nu- 

*  merus  supersit  ex  quo  Sanctitas  sua  eligere  possit. * 

When  we  consider  that  this  was  the  arrangement  substituted  for 
the  explicit  permission  of  the  veto  given  by  Monsignor  Quarantot- 
ti's  letter,  ail  the  rules  of  construction  oblige  us  to  admit  that  it 
means  something  very  different  from  the  veto.  If,  as  one  party 
maintains,  the  words  '  indicet  ut  expungatur '  are  intended  to  de- 
scribe a  power  to  be  vested  in  the  Government,  of  expunging,  or 
causing  to  be  expunged,  whatever  names  they  please  from  the  lbt 
tof  candidates,  they  are  descriptive  of  the  veto9  authorized  by 
Quarantotti's  Rescript,  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  purport 
of  a  letter  meant  as  a  revocation  and  annulment  of  that  rescript* 
Had  such  been  the  Pope's  intention,  he  would  have  referred  in 
terms  to  the  veto,  or  to  the  Bill  of  1813,  as  Quarantotti  had  done* 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  words  mean  a  very  different  arrange- 
ment. They  describe,  not  perhaps  very  clearly,  but  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  intelligible,  a  power  of  inspection  and  suggestion,  not 
9  power  of  exclusion.  The  list  is  to  be  shown  to  the  Government, 
that  they  may  point  out  any  suspected  persons  whose  names  are 
contained  in  it ;  and  some  other  persons,  not  they  who  make 
the  suggestion,  are  to  expunge  the  objectionable  names ;  that 
is  to  say,  are  to  expunge  them  if  they  please ;  otherwise,  why 
should  one  have  the  power  of  suggesting,  and  another  of  ex- 
punging? It  is  stated  upon  the  best  authority,  that  repeated 
demands  of  an  explanation  have  only  been  answered  by  a  ret 
CA-ence  to  the  text  of  the  Letter  of  Genoa >  but  that  the  Court 
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or  Rome  is  understood  to  consider  the  words  as  meaning,  that 
the  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Pope  with  the  objections* 
and  that  these  are  to  be  weighed  by  bim,— which  is  so  far  from 
being  the  same  with  the  veto,  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  it. 

Indeed,  no  one  can  believe  that  the  Pope  ever  would  consent 
to  the  arrangement  proposed.     He  might  be  desirous  of  gra- 
tifying, as  far  as  he  could,  a  Government,  to  which  he  owed 
his  restoration,  and  had  always  expressed  his  unbounded  gra- 
titude ;  he  might,  with  this  view,  wish  to  retract  Quarantotti's 
permission  in  the  way  least  offensive,  and  to  put  something  in 
its  place  that  should  look  as  like  the  veto  as  possible.     But  an 
absolute  concession  of  any  ri^ht,  temporal  or  spiritunl,  is  ne- 
ver made  by  the  Holy  See.    To  this  day  they  claim  Avignon, 
and  all  the  territories  they  ever  possessed,  making  once  a  year 
sqlemn  protests  for  them.    They  temporize,  and  appease,  and 
give  up  a  little  for  a  time,— but  an  absolute  parting  with  any 
right  is  wholly  foreign  to  their  policy  $  and  if  ever  a  Pontiff  sate 
in  St  Peter's  chair,  who  was,  from  principles  and  from  temper, 
incapable  of  adopting  a  more  compliant  course,  it  is  Pius  VII.— 
We,  therefore,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
Letter  of  Genoa  is  to  be  taken.     Indeed,  the  saving  clause  *  lta 
tamen, '  &c  would  render  the  whole  a  nullity,  even  if  the  body 
of  the  permission  had  expressly  given  the  vetoi— for  the  body 
who  recommend,  would  only  have  to  narrow  the  number  of  the 
candidates,  so  as  a  sufficient  number  should  not  remain  after 
any  one  name  was  expunged, — and  then  no  such  exclusion  could 
take  place.     But  we  have  already  seen  bow  immaterial  it  is 
whether  the  Pope  grants  the  veto  or  not.    If  he  refuses  it,  the 
Catholics  of  course  say  they  cannot  hear  of  it,  because  his  Ho- 
liness has  forbidden  them  ;  if  he  grants  it,  they  say  it  is  a  tem- 
poral question,  and  the  Pope  has  no  right  to  interfere.    The 
tjuotations  above  given,  clearly  show  this  to  be  their  temper ; 
but  we  find  the  matter  again  distinctly  stated  in  the  Address  of 
the  Catholic  Laity  to  the  Pope  in  August  18(5,  four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  Letter  of  Genoa,  and  transmitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  made  of  that  Letter. 

4  With  sentiments  of  most  sincere  sorrow,  we  have  heard  that, 
notwithstanding  the  uniform  manifestations  of  our  spiritual  attach- 
ment to  the  Holy  See,  it  has  pleased  your  Holiness  to  favour  a  mea- 
sure, which  would  enable  a  Protestant  Government  to  control  the 
appointment  of  our  Prelates ;  against  which  the  Catholic  voice  of 
Ireland  has  protested,  and  ever  will  protest  with  one  accord*  No 
spiritual  grounds  are  alleged  for  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  Ec- 
clesiastical System ;  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  would  advance  the 
interests  of  religion,  or  improve  die  morality  of  the  Catholic  Ps;o» 
pie  of  Ireland ;  on  the  contrary*  it  is  proposed,  fa  opposition  to  the 
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class  of  men  as  it  assumes  the  prelates  to  be,  would  ever 
for  the  Royal  approbation  every  one  name  hostile  to  their  plans. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  clergy  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  their  prelates,  the  alarm  becomes  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme ;  for  its  whole  force  is  derived  from  the  assumption, 
that  the  bishop  influences  his  subordinate  clergy,  and  through 
him  the  people. 

But,  after  all,  what  ground  is  there  for  interfering  with  the 
Catholics,  any  more  than  with  other  dissenters,  in  the  choice 
of  their  spiritual  functionaries  ?  They  do  not  abhor  the  Church 
of  England  more  zealously  and  piously  than  we  rigid  Pres- 
byterians, who  view  both  the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches 
as  an  equal  abomination,  regarding  them  indeed  as  alike  in 
all  but  one  or  two  particulars.  Yet,  who  ever  thought  of  tak- 
ing sureties  against  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  preventing 
improper  persons  from  being  chosen  '  preachers  and  teach- 
ers'  under  the  Toleration  Act !  And  let  it  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  only  ground  of  interference  which  can  be  induc- 
ed, is  the  alleged  danger  to  the  Established  Church.  To  inter- 
fere for  purposes  merely  political,  or  to  improve  the  loyalty  of 
the  lower  Irish,  or  amend  their  conduct,  may  be  the  real  mo- 
tive with  some  of  the  alarmists ;  but  no  one  has  been  hardy  e- 
nough  to  avow  it,  any  more  than  the  other  object — which  has,  we 
verily  believe,  a  far  greater  sway— -the  desire  of  obtaining  an  in- 
fluence for  party  purposes,  among  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Any  intermeddling  of  this  sort  is  so  Nearly  allied  to  the  basest 
species  of  policy,  the  bartering  of  religious  privileges  for  the 
lowest  of  worldly  ends,  that  we  may  be  well  assured  no  one  will 
ever  venture  openly  to  recommend  it  Either,  then,  the  danger 
exists  not  at  all,  or  it  is  apprehended  from  attempts  of  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  against  the  Establishment.  .  Now,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  Catholic  can,  directly  or  indirect* 
ly,  make  any  attempt  upon  the  safety  of  the  Establishment,  with- 
out the  deliberate  and  wilful  breach  of  an  oath,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — *  I  do  swear  that  1  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
the  settlement  and  arrangement  of  property  in  this  country, 
as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being ;  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow,  and  solemlv  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent Church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
Catholic  establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear, 
that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  1  am  or  may  .be- 
come entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Protestant  government  in  this  Kingdom.9  But  oaths,  it  is 
said,  are  not  a  sufficient  safeguard;  they  may  be  broken;  or 
they  may  be  taken  with  mental  reservations.  Who  say  so  ? — The 
enemies  of  Catholic  emancipation  ?    But  by  what  other  mean* 
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than  by  oaths  and  declarations  have  they  hitherto  secured,  or 
^attempted  to  secure  the  Establishment  against  the  Romanist?  ? 
What  but  an  unwillingness  to  violate  oaths,  and  to  muke  false 
declarations,  makes  the  Catholic  an  alien  in  his  own  country, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  whole  question  of  bis  emancipation  ?     Can 
.  any  thing  be  more  grossly  inconsistent,  than  that  those  very  men 
who  have  constructed  the  machinery  of  restraints  under  which 
be  now  labours,  who  have  forged  all  his  fetters  of  oaths  and  de- 
clarations, and  who  will  not  hear  of  bis  liberation  from  them 
lest  the  Establishment  should  be  endangered,  should  turn  round 
upon  him  and  say,    oaths  and  declarations  arc  unavailing  to 
bind  him,  because  he  will  break  the  one  and  swallow  the  other  ? 
Can  there  be  more  outrageous  inconsistency  than  this  ?    There 
can ;  it  is  his,  who,  being  an  advocate  of  the  Catholics,  has  al- 
ways cried  out  against  thegrossness  of  that  inconsistency ;  and, 
denying  that  the  oaths  were  likely  to  be  violated,  has  insisted, 
for  that  very  reason,  upon  their  being  relieved  from  them.     Hi* 
conduct  is  more  inconsistent  than  that  which  he  blames  ;  for'  if 
tests  are  of  no  avail,  there  can  indeed  be  no  reason  why  the 
one  party  should  persist  in  imposing  them ;  but  there  can  be 
ttill  less  reason  for  the  other  party  requiring  their  abrogation,  it 
being  somewhat  less  ridiculous  to  refuse  a  change,  admitting  it 
will  do  no  harm,  than  to  call  for  one  asserting  it  can  do  no  good. 
Thus  stands  the  argument,    at  least  while  the  restraints  are 
maintained : — Let  us  see  in  what  respect  it  is  altered,  how  far  ad- 
ditional alarm  is  justified,  and  new  securities  rendered  more  ne- 
cessary, by  the  proposed  emancipation;  which  brings  us  to  the 
second  of  the  vague  phrases  mentioned  in  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
course, as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  in  favour  of 
vctos,  namely,  the  accession  expected  to  the  *  political  import- 
ance '  of  the  Catholic  body. 

To  one  ignorant  of  the  technical  absurdities,  (if  we  may 'so 
apeak),  of  this  controversy,  it  would  seem  strange,  and  indeed 
quite  inconceivable,  that  no  fears  were  entertained  of  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy,  at  the  time  when  the  condition  of  the  whole  body 
was  at  its  worst,  their  oppressions  most  intolerable,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Government  the  most  unsparing ; — at  the  time  when 
there  must  have  existed  the  greatest  disaffection,  because  there 
was  the  best  ground  for  it, — when  the  priest  must  have  been  most 
disposed  to  seduce  his  flock  from  their  allegiance,  and  they  most 
prone  to  follow  him : — But  that  the  alarm  has  reached  its  height, 
when  the  condition  both  of  priest  and  people  is  incalculably  im- 
proved, and  that  novel  precautions  are  resorted  to,  exactly 
when  all  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  about 
to  be  removed,^ nay,  that  the  removal  of  those  disabilities, 
which  all  admit*  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  danger. 
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is  given  as  the  reason  for  requiring  safeguards  before  unheard 
of. 

As  long  as  the  Catholics  were  excluded  entirely  from  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution  ;  while  they  could  fill  no  offices,  exercise  no 
franchise,  possess  no  influence  of  any  kind  in  the  State,  nay 
not  even  the  right  of  property,  and  were  moreover  galled  by 
innumerable  cruel  and  absurd,  but,  at  all  events,  irritating  per- 
secutions ;  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  quite  safe  for  the  & 
stablishment,  which  oppressed  and  tormented  them,  that  they 
should  manage  their  own  Church  as  they  pleased.  Now,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  place  them  on  the  self  same  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  to  do  away  all  the  distinctions  which 
heretofore  separated  and  might  have  alienated  them  from  the 
Constitution,  we  are  told  that  a  system  of  new  securities  be* 
comes  for  the  first  time  necessary  against  their  supposed  de- 
signs of  disaffection.  At  the  moment  that  every  ground  of 
complaint  is  to  be  removed,  we-  are  bid  take  special  care  lest 
their  discontent  prove  dangerous. 

This  seems  sufficiently  absurd,  one  should  think,  and  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  maxims  respecting  tolerance  and 
persecution,  which  all  mankind  have  long  admitted,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  surest  principles  of  human  nature.  Yet  there 
is  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  the  doctrine,  and  a  more  glaring 
inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  its  professors.  If,  as  soon  as 
the  door  of  the  Constitution  was  opened  to  the  Catholics, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  political  influence  given  them,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  provide  against  an  abuse  of  the  privi* 
leges  and  the  power  thus  for  the  first  time  bestowed,  some  an* 
pearance  of  argument  might  have  been  urged  in  support  of  the 
suggestion;  for  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  sect  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  it  might  not  be  removed  all  at  once  by  change 
of  treatment  $  the  enjoyment  of  power  was  new,  and  its  taste 
might  intoxicate.  But  no  such  proposition  was  then  made ;  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  last  stage  of  our  kindness,  or  rather  the 
last  act  of  justice  towards  the  oppressed  sect,  when  a  long  course 
of  improvement  in  their  condition  must  have  lessened  their 
animosity,  and  a  gradual  acquisition  of  right  and  weight  in  the 
State,  made  them  incapable  of  abusing  every  new  accession*  of  in- 
fluence. 

Again — if  the  power  formerly  given  to  them,  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  that  which  they  now  seek,  there  would  be  sbme  rea- 
son for  contending,  that  though  a  little  influence  might  be  safe- 
ly entrusted  to  then!,  a  large  portion  might  prove  a  source  of 
danger.  But,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  the  concessions  in  1 778 
and  1793  are  beyond  all  comparison  more  important,  than  those 
which  remain  to  be  made »  io  short,  their  power  was  at  once 
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carried  to  a  great  lietghl  before,  and  can  rise  bat  a  very  little 
higher  by  means  of  any  thing  that  is  still  to  be  conferred  on 
them.  Then,  what  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the  conduct 
of  those  who  suddenly  bestowed  nine  tenths  of  the  influence  itt 
question,  without  saying  one  word  of  securities  against  its  abuse, 
and  have  now  as  suddenly  discovered  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  the  remaining  tenth  part  without  safeguards  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  whole  detail  of  the  con* 
cessions  that  were  made  to  the  Catholics,  unfettered  by  any  con- 
dition ; — let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  right  of  holding  property, 
and,  above  all,  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  was  grant* 
ed  without  any  security  against  their  being  turned  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Establishment.  Consider  only  die  latter  of 
these;  how  direct  is  the  political  influence  which  it  bestows, 
and  how  much  more  likely  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  than  the  right  now  sought,  of  sitting  in  Par- 
liament. The  bulk  of  voters  are  of  necessity  persons  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  their  spiritual  guides ;  and  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  no  one  thought  of  fencing  the  Church  with  wtos  upon 
their  Bishops,  when  the  flocks  of  the  Clergy  were  at  once  con- 
verted into  political  machines  ?  But  they  must  elect  Protest- 
ants, it  is  said.  Can  any  thing  be  more  plain  than  that,  if 
their  views,  and  those  of  their  pastors,  were  inimical  to  the 
Church,  they  would  chuse  Protestants  who  shonld  make  them- 
selves the  engines  of  their  hostility  ?  Does  not  every  one  know, 
that  a  Catholic  member  would  be  much  less  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  constituents  upon  such  matters,  than  a  Protestant 
returned  by  Catholics,  who  must  needs  be  suspecting  him,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  his  whole  conduct  ?  In  fact,  no  mem- 
bers are  more  blindly  swayed  by  their  constituents,  than  those 
who  at  present  stand  in  this  predicament.  But,  aftci*  all,  the 
emancipation  would  only  introduce  a  few  Catholics  into  each 
House  *  for  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  peers, — and  we 
fear  property  will  always  be  found  a  more  powerful  canvasser 
than  religion.  Is  it  not  then  most  absurd  to  contend,  that 
because  those  few  persons  are  henceforth  to  have  seats,  even 
supposing  them  all  to  have  the  rancour  and  the  eunning  of  the 
cloister,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sift  the  election  of  the  bishops, 
who  influence  the  priests,  who  influence  the  voters,  when  you 
have  already  allowed  the  most  ignorant  and  perverse  of  the 
Catholics  to  become  voters  in  their  own  persons,  without  hav- 
ing the  least  dread  of  their  privilege  being  abused  ?  Again — 
they  have  been  suffered  to  hold  many  offices,  but  a  few  are 
withheld.  What  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  saying — the  Ca- 
tholics may  chuse  whom  they  please  for  bishops,  as  long  a» 
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they  din  only  rise  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant*  Colonel  in  the 
army ;  but  the  instant  there  are  such  things  a*  Catholic  Co- 
lonels, then  indeed  the  Protestant  Church  is  in  danger,  un- 
less an  efficient  control  is  exercised  upon  the  election  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops.  It  seems  as  if  the  maximum  of  Catholic 
power,  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  Church,  had  been 
discovered  by  some  nice  process  of  political  arithmetic.  We 
have  been  suffering  this  burden  to  mount  higher"  and  higher, 
without  any  precaution  whatever  to  prevent  it  from  crushing 
us ;  but  it  has  now  reached  the  point  where,  like  a  stone- 
breaker,  nnless  either  kept  from  mounting,  or  prevented  from 
falling,  it  will  suddenly  come  down  with  its  whole  weight  One 
party  cry  out — •  Don't  let  it  ascend  an  inch  higher. '  These 
are  the  enemies  of  emancipation.  The  other  party  will  have  a 
mechanism  superadded  to  keep  it  from  falling.  These  are  the 
Advocates  of  emancipation  and  the  veto. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  former  argument,  we  must  observe, 
that  the  greatest  inconsistency  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
always  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Nothing  could  be 
more  triumphant  than  their  refutation  of  the  alarmists  upon 
the  ground  of  their  own  conduct*  They  never  ceased  to  ask, 
how  concessions  had  all  of  a  sudden  become  dangerous.  Let 
them  now  explain  how  securities  have  aft  at  once  become  neces- 
sary. Endless  were  their  taunts  against  the  emancipators  of 
•1778  and  1793,  who  had  given  so  much,  and  withheld  what 
were  comparatively  trifling  additions.  They  will  now  be  pleas- 
ed to- show  how  the  bulk  of  those  concessions  brought  no  neces** 
6ity  for  safeguards ;  and  yet  the  trifling  additions  are  to  shake 
the  Establishment,  unless  it  be  forthwith  propped  by  vetos.  Of- 
ten did  they  demand,  how  it  happened  that  our  Church,  which 
had  stood  so  many  augmentations  to  the  power  of  its  supposed 
adversaries,  was  to  be  pulled  down  by  this  one  other  increase*. 
It  is  fit  that  they  now  expound  to  us,  how  they  have  discovered 
themselves,  that  the  greatest  weight  of  adverse  influence  which 
it  can  bear,  has  been  heaped  upon  it ;  that  the  last  straw  but 
one  has  been  laid  upon  the  camePs  back  ;  and  that,  unless  the 
beast  be  supported,  it  will  sink  under  the'  next.  Nothing  can 
be  more  nSanifest,  than  that  the  advocates  of  the  veto  are  now 
occupying  precisely  the  same  ground?  which  their  adversaries 
upon  the  merits  of  the  general  question  maintained  before,  and 
from  which  they  so  triumphantly  drove  them. 

But  let  ns  now  attend  to  the  last  of  the  phrases  above  specifi- 
ed, and  examine  the  nature  of  those  *  adequate  securities '  for 
the  Establishment  which  the  different  and  very  opposite  classes 
#f  alarmists  would  recommend. .  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  eo- 
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ter  into  tbe  detail  of  regulations  by  which  the  different  plans 
stay  Be  diversified.  They  all  have  one  common  feature — and  it 
i*  tbe  only  one  which  can  bear  upon  the  Question  ;  they  propose 
to  give  tbe  Government  a  power  of  some  Kind  over  tne  Catholic 
hierarchy.  As  the  wild  project  of  paying  the  Clergy,  or  nam- 
ing the  higher  classes  of  them,  has  long  since  been  abandoned, 
the  power  which  tbe  Government  is  now  supposed  to  seek,  or 
which  at  least  some  friends  of  the  Catholics  tender  as  a  securi- 
ty} is  that  of  a  negative  to  be  exercised  in  some  way  over  the 
nomination  of  those  higher  orders  of  the  cltrgy.  It  seems  ma* 
nifest  enough,  that  if  the  Catholics  really  do  entertain  any  de- 
signs hostile  to  the  Establishment,  no  suet)  negative  can  secure 
it  against  their  machinations.  The  Government  may  succeed  iri 
preventing  a  few  of  the  most  noted  agitators  among  them  from  ob- 
taining bishopricks;  but  those  agitators  will  retain  their  influence, 
probably  strengthened  in  consequence  of  their  exclusion,— -and 
those  who  may  be  finally  chosen  will,  in  apite  of  the  veto,  be  de- 
voted to  the  influence  whifch  recommended  them.  An  unlimited 
veto  never  was  in  the  serious  contemplation  of  any  one ;  for  it 
amounts  to  a  power  of  direct  nomination,  and  is  worse  for  all 
parties, — inasmuch  as  its  exercise  is  accompanied  with  delay, 
dispute,  and  vexation.  The  utmost  that  has  been  conceived 
possible,  is  such  a  negative  as  may  enable  Government  now  and 
then  to  reject  a  candidate ;  and,  generally  speaking,  to  concur 
with  the  persons  who  frame  the  lists  in  making  the  nomination* 
Itt  advocates  have  described  it  as  a  sort  of  joint  proceeding ; 
and  it  means,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  a  power  of  perpetual  inter- 
ference with  the  Catholic  elections.  Let  us  examine  what  it 
really  must  prove,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  fears  enter- 
tained of  the  Catholic  body.  Whether  those  fears  relate  to  fo- 
reign influence  and  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Romish  hierarchy  at 
home — whether  the  veto  is  to  be  exercised  after  the  Pope  has 
signified  his  pleasure,  or  before  tbe  names  are  transmitted  to 
Rome — the  argument  is  in  all  respects  the  same. 

Suppose  the  Catholics  bent  upon  designs  hostile  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, which  is  tbe  sole  foundation  of  the  proposition,  they 
will  of  course  submit  to  the  Government  only  the  names  of  per- 
sons in  whom  they  confide,  as  fit  instruments  for  the  promotion 
of  their  schemes.  Whether  the  person  upon  whom  the  election 
actually  falls  be  somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less  zealotis  in  the' 
cause,  more  or  less  able  to  further  it,  is  evidently  a  matter  of 
fiery  trifling  importance.  Things  are  not  so  nicely  balanced, 
at  to  render  little  differences  of  any  consequence.  Either  the 
danger  from  their  machinations  is  great,  or  nothing  can  jus- 
tify the  demand  of  securities ;  and  against  a  palpable  dangef * 
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the  power  of  mcrf  ly  preferring  a  less  active  to  a  more  active  in- 
cendiary, is  no  adequate  security.     But,  in  truth,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  even  to  obtain  this  very  insignificant  advan- 
tage from  the  arrangement.     It  may  succeed  in  rejecting  the 
more  avowed  and  notorious  adversaries  of  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest ;  but  the  veto  will  be  no  protection  against  able  and  more 
dangerous  enemies,  who  have  better  dissembled  their  purposes, 
and  are  the  more  likely  to  prosecute  them  skilfully.     Nor  can 
any  one  be  simple  enough  to  expect  that  the  Government  will 
Bave  conciliated  any  such  adversary,  by  refraining  from  reject- 
ing him.     Oh  the  contrary,  having  passed  the  ordeal,  he  will 
of  necessity  exert  himself,  to  show  his  colleagues  and  his  flock 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  consecrated  because  of  any  per- 
sonal favour  with  the  Government,  nor  because  of  his  luke- 
warm n  ess  in  the  common  cause.     Such  are  the  class  of  prelates 
whom  the  veto  may  be  expected  to  secure.     Once  more,  observe 
how  its  advocates  are  exposing  themselves  to  the  very  arguments 
so  successfully  advanced  by  themselves  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  claims.     Tests,  said  they,  can  never  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  but  the  honest  and  conscientious  sectary  ;  they 
are  a  premium  upon  hypocrisy  and  intrigue ;  they  leave  the 
door  open  to  your  worst  adversaries,— your  more  crafty,  as  well 
as  most  artful  agents, — and  bar  it  against  those  who  are  well 
meaning  and  fair,  and  whom  good  treatment  might  conciliate 
and  disarm*-    And  cannot  the  same  men  now  perceive,  that  the 
veto  will  have  the  very  same  operation,-  if  it  have  any  effect  at 
all ;  excluding  from  the  Hierarchy  open,  upright  partisans  of 
the  Catholic  sect — avowed,  honest  enemies  of  the  Church,  if  it 
have  any  enemies — but  permitting  all  to  enter  who  are  willing. 
to  purchase  its  honours  by  dissimulation,  and  able  by  intrigue 
to  convert  its  powers  into  engines- of  hostility  ? 

But  we  think  it  infinitely  more  likely,  that  in  the  temper  of 
both  parties  not  even  this  effect  would  follow ;  we  imagine  it 
would,  if  enacted  in  spite  of  the  Catholics*  be  found  wholly  in- 
operative as  to  its  proposed  end,  and  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief. Suppose  it  forced  upon  the  Catholics,  whose  prelacy, 
we  have  seen,  hold  it  unanimously  in  detestation.  They  will, 
we  apprehend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  frame  the  first  list  of  the 
most  noted  and  violent  of  their  agitators  on  purpose.  They  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  filling  a  sufficiently  ample  list  with  such 
names  as  are  all  equally  odious  to  the  Government.  The  Go- 
vernment cannot  object  to  the  whole,  not  only  because  this 
would  be  exercising  an  unlimited  veto,  but  because  the  Letter  of 
Genoa  expressly  says,  that  the  Pope  requires  so  many  names 
to  be  left  as  may  give  him  a  power  of  choosing.    Then  the  ut- 
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most  that  Government  gains,  is  the  having  a  choice  among  equal 
evils ;  the  Establishment  is  only  rendered  more  secure  by  the 
difference  of  the  names  of  the  Catholic  prelates.      But  sup- 
pose the  whole  are  rejected  by  Government,  theh  what  have 
the  Catholic  Bishops  (or  the  Dean  and  Canons  who  recommend 
in  one  or  two  dioceses)  to  do,  but  to  return  the  same  names  ; 
asserting,  that  they  know  of  no  other  fit  objects  of  election? 
And  if  the  Government  will  not  permit  them  to  repeat  the  same 
list,  they  can  only  leave  the  see  vacant ;  promulgating  to  the 
people,  that  the  see  must  remain  vacant,  because  all  those  whom 
they  could  conscientiously  recommend  to  fill  it,  have  been  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  the  Ministry.     The  reason  of  their  rejec- 
tion will  soon  be  divined  by  the  inferior  clergy  «nd  their  flocks  ; 
nor  will  it  render  their  exclusion,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
more  agreeable.     Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  worst  of  mischiefs 
will  arise  from  a  state  of  things  like  this  ?     Yet  it  is  the  natural 
•consequence  of  a  measure  proposed  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country — for  the  conciliation  of  the  Catholics—for  the  removal 
of  odious  distinctions — for  the  termination  of  religious  animo- 
sities— above  all,  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church.     See 
f\ow  it  tends  inevitably  to  exasperate  religious  feelings,  and  to 
marshal  the  sects  in  a  united  and  compact  body  against  the 
Establishment.     The  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  now 
labour,   are  secular,  and  indeed  political,  for  the  mest  part. 
Nothing  immediately  affects  their  religious  concerns.     But  the 
veto,  however  exercised,  is  a  perpetual  interference  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical affairs ;  and  its  most  probable  effect  is  to  place  the 
first  diocese  that  may  be  vacant,  under  every  inconvenience 
short  of  an  interdict^  while  it  sends  forth  all  the  rejected  can- 
didates not  only  inspired  with  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, but  united  by  a  common  grievance,  and  armed  with  the 
•confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  to  preach  disaffection,  and 
work  mischief  among  the  sect  for  whose  sake  they  have  suffered. 
In  truth,  a  limited  veto,  or  any  power,  strictly  speaking,  ne- 
gative, is,  from  its  nature,  one  which  can  on-ly  exist  where  the 
two  parties  are  well  disposed  towards  each  other.     Had  the 
Crown  never  before  enjoyed  the  negative  upon  legislative  acts, 
notwithstanding  its  indirect  influence  in  one  House,  and  its 
power  of  directly  influencing  the  other,  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  such  a  power  could  hardly  fail  to  overset  the  Constitution,  by 
its  immediate  exercise.     But,  suppose  it  were  suddenly  to  be 
acquired  at  a  moment  of  mutual  hostility,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  one  means  of  influencing  the  other  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature, it  is  evident  that  the  power  would  be  either  nominal, 
or  anarchy  must  ensue,  or  the  rest  of  the  Legislature  must  be 
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Annihilated.  And  we  are  proposing  to  give  the  Protestant  Go- 
vernment a  negative  upon  the  Catholic  nominations  all  at  once, 
in  a  moment  of  the  greatest  jealousy  and  heartburnings,  without 
one  particle  of  influence  over  the  Catholic  body ;  who,  on  the 
contrary,  dislike  the  Establishment  the  more  on  account  of  the 
veto,  and  dislike  the  veto  more  than  the  disabilities,  in  the  place 
of  which'  it  is  substituted.  A  power  of  direct  nomination,  would 
at  least  be  more  practicable  and  intelligible.  We  can  see  in 
what  way  it  could  operate ;  and,  without  changing  its  nature, 
the  veto,  it  appears  manifest,  must  either  cease  to  be  a  mere 
negative,  by  terminating  in  direct  nomination,  or  it  must  lead 
to  an  immediate  issue  between  the  two  parties,  and  fling  the 
whole  concerns  of  the  Catholics  into  inextricable  contusion. 
This,  moreover,  is  the  consequence,  whether  the  designs  of  the 
Catholics  are  hostile  to  the  Establishment  or  not  We  have 
argued  above  with  respect  to  the  persons  likely  to  be  chosen, 
upon  the  supposition  that  such  hostility  exists,  because  the  doc- 
trine we  were  grappling  with  proceeds  upon  that  assumption. 
But  be  the  Catholics  ever  so  innocent  of  any  evil  intention,  the 
consequences  of  the  veto  must  be  an  immediate  conflict  respect- 
ing candidates — and  the  creation  of  an  hostility  where  we  vtriiy 
believe  none  existed  before. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  point  of  view,  the  friends  of  the 
Catholics  who  support  the  veto  is  more  inconsistent  than  their 
adversaries.  He  who  has  all  along  maintained,  that  there  were 
no  measures  to  be  kept  with  them,  and  that,  as  their  hostility 
could  not  be  disarmed  it  must  be  combated,  may,  with  some 
plausibility,  contend,  that  they  will  not  be  more  active  against 
the  Establishment  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  negative ;  and 
that  whatever  security  can  be  derived  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment, is  so  much  gained.  Such  a  reasoner  is,  besides,  naturally 
the  advocate  of  all  measures  for  cramping,  thwarting,  and  irri- 
tating the  hostile  sect ;  his  is  a  scheme  of  oppression,  founded  in 
distrust,  and  mingled  with  defiance ;  he  has  no  concern  with  con- 
ciliation— and  must  lay  his  account  with  gaining  no  advantage 
which  he  does  not  conquer.  He  committed,  it  is  true,  an  egre- 
gious blunder  formerly,  in  not  completing  the  work  of  extermi- 
nation, which,  to  be  quite  consistent,  his  policy  should  have 
consummated ;  and  his  relaxations  in  1778  and  179S  were  fur- 
ther departures  from  his  principles,  if  indeed  they  were  not  the 
consequences  of  the  original  mistake.  But  upon  the  present 
occasion,  he  is  guilty  ot  no  departure  from  these  principles, 
when  he  says—either  maintain  the  existing  disabilities,  which 
gall  more  than  they  restrain  the  Catholics,  or  put  in  their  place 
2}  power  of  intcrfer"  *  ecclesiastical  concerns,  still 
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more  irritating  than  the  penal  code,  and  far  more  likely  to  ex- 
asperate than  to  weaken  them.  But  with  what  regard  to  con- 
sistency can  he  recommend  such  an  arrangement,  who  has  been 
ever  maintaining  that  the  Catholics  might  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  full  rights  of  subjects—that  til  treatment  alone  made 
them  dangerous — and  that  it  was  the  last  of  human  follies,  after 
their  chains  had  been  broke  in  pieces,  to  insint  upon  keeping 
on  a  link  to  gall  those  whom  k  could  not  bind  i 

It  may  however  be  said,  that  many  of  the  observations 
which  we  have  made  apply  only  to  a  mere  negative,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  inefficacy  of  the  arrangement  in  securing  the 
Establishment,  would  to  a  great  degree  be  remedied,  by  giving 
the  Government  a  direct  power  of  nomination.  To  this,  indeed, 
the  arguments  of  the  alarmists  tend  ;  they  mean,  in  reality,  that 
the  Crown  should  chuse  the  Catholic  Bishops  as  it  does  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Establishment,  or  they  secure  nothing ;  and  we  shall 
now  see  whether  or  not  the  extreme  horror  with  which  such  a 
scheme  has  ever  been  contemplated  by  the  Catholics,  is  well- 
founded. 

It  must,  first  of  all,  be  conceded  to  us,  that  the  burthen  of 
the  proof  lies  upon  those  who  would  maintain  so  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary a  proposition  as  that  with  which  we  are  contending, 
for  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  To  this — that  the  Catholic  body 
being  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  yet  contributing 
to  its  support,  as  much  as  4f  they  belonged  to  it ;  and  bearing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  burthen  of  tneir  own  churchr  shall 
not  only  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Establishment^  but 
shall  not  even  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  Concerns,  while  these  are  controlled  by  persons, 
who  deem  the  whole  a  gross  and  degrading  superstition.  It  sure- 
ly is  not  necessary  to  maintain,  that  no  possible  circumstances  can 
be  conceived  which  could  justify  such  a  demand,  on  the  part  of 
a  government,  from  a  large  body  of  its  subjects ;  we  may  rest 
satisfied  with  observing,  that,  at  the  least,  the  reasons  must  be 
cogent  to  support  it.  And  this  appears  perfectly  evident,  that 
whatever  arguments  may  be  urged  in  its  behalf,  the  same  argu- 
ments would  equally  justify  the  most  rigorous  measuras  of  exclu- 
sion towards  the  dreaded  sect.  Nay,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that,  as  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  from  civil  rights  would  be 
a  less  violent  measure,  the  danger,  or  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger which  would  justify  Government  in  assuming  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Prelates,  would  more  than  justify  the  continuance  of 
-the  Penal  code  in  all  its  original  severity.  But  all  parties  have 
«gre&],  that  it  was  safe  to  relax  far  the  greater  part  of  that  se- 
verity j  therefore,  no  daugerican  now  exist  sufficient  to  justify 
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the  interference.  Indeed,  such  a  danger  must  be  not  only  most 
imminent;  but  it  must  be  of  a  nature  directly  menacing  the 
existence  of  the  country.  No  mere  view  of  ordinary  civil  poli- 
cy gives  a  government  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical concerns  of  a  religious  sect.  The  better  preservation  of  the 
peace  is  no  motive  to  authorize  so  persecuting  a  measure.  Let 
the  Government  employ  the  military  force  of  the  country  to 
check  insurrection ;  or,  by  a  strict  police,  endeavour  to  prevent 
it.  If  the  sectaries  are  a  body  so  tainted  with  disaffection  that 
they  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  common  rights  of  citi- 
zens, let  them  be  disqualified ;  if  their  zeal  and  activity  against 
the  Established  Hierarchy  threatens  to  shake  it,  let  the  State  af- 
ford the  Church  still  more  signal  protection,  unless  indeed  the 
making  the  sectaries  themselves  contribute  to  its  support,  while 
they  abhor  its  doctrine?,  should  be  deemed  the  extreme  of  fer- 
vour and  partiality.  But  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
private,  internal,  church  policy  of  the  sect,  is  a  proceeding  so 
outrageous,  that  the  worst  dangers  which  can  menace  the  Esta- 
blishment can  furnish  no  pretext  for  it. 

In  truth,  we  believe  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  those  who 
would  be  meddling  with  the  Catholic  preferment,  in  whose  minds 
alarm  for  either  Church  or  State  has  any  serious  existence.  The 
enemies  of  the  Catholics  view,  with  an  evil  eye,  the  influence  of 
their  Priests  and  Bishops,  and  would  fain  obtain  a  share  of  it ; 
and  their  friends,  anxious  above  every  thing  for  the  removal 
of  the  existing  disabilities,  are  disposed  to  surrender  too  much 
as  an  equivalent,  it:  the  hopes  of  smoothing  the  way  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  favourite  an  object  We  only  wonder  that 
they  can  be  so  blind  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  they  are  re- 
commending. Whether  in  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  view,  the 
transference  to  the  Government  of  any  portion  of  clerical  influ- 
ence is  to  be  regarded  by  every  rational  friend  of  his  country 
with  abhorrence.  Let  us  only  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
theGovcrnmentnaming,oreven  influencing,  the  nomination  of  the 
Catholic  prelates.  Through  their  nomination  of  the  Bishops, 
who  would  generally  become  their  agents,  the  Ministry  would 
have  an  active  partisan  in  each  parish  ;  for  the  priests  are  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  their  diocesans  for  their  very  livelihood  ;  they 
may  be  deprived  at  pleasure  as  they  are  at  pleasure  nominated. 
The  road  to  a  Catholic  bishoprick,  therefore,  would  henceforth 
be  through  Court  intrigue,  and  abject  prostitution  to  persons  in 
authority.  It  frequently  requires  more  regard  for  religion,  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  ambitious  men,  to  prevent  the  Protestant  Mitre 
from  being  made  the  reward  of  political  services,  and  the  retainer 
for  future  labour  in  the  secular  vineyard.     But  if  the  purity  of 
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the  Established  Church  runs  some  risk  of  being  sacrificed  to  par- 
ty or  private  views,  how  much  more  liable  to  such  a  perversion 
is  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  regarded  by  all  our  politicians  with 
derision,  if  not  with  aversion  I  Now,  it  must  be  remember* 
ed,  that  the  Catholics  are  an  immense  body  of  the  people,  ris- 
ing rapidly  in  wealth,  as  they  have  already  increased  in  number; 
that  at  this  day  they  possess  paramount  political  influence  in 
many  places,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  that 
their  direct  weight  in  political  contests  must  be  increased  by  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  restrictions.  The  transference  to  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  to  the  Crown,  of  this  weight,  or  a  very  large 
portion  of  it,  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  patronage  being 
vested  in  that  quarter. 

Now,  this  conclusion  can  only  be  got  rid  of,  by  maintain- 
ing, that  the  measure  in  question  will  diminish  or  wholly  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  with  their  flocks, 
at  least  in  all  political  matters ;  and  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  such  would  be  its  consequences.  But  then,  we  must 
remember,  that  the  priest  depends,  for  his  salary,  entirely  up- 
on the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  flock ;  and  in  order  to 
live,  he  must  retain  their  confidence.  If  his  connexion  with 
the  Government,  or  tint  of  his  liishop,  tends  to  awaken  sus- 
picions in  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  must  be  allayed  by  a 
conduct  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  alarmists  wish  to  force 
upon  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  the  bishop  and  the  priest  must 
become  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  Government,  that  they 
may  not  be  suspected  of  being  its  agents ;  and  then  it  is  proba- 
ble some  real  dangers  must  arise  from  their  influence.  To  us, 
we  confess,  it  appears  more  likely,  that  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  would  continue  ;  and  that,  by  their  connexion  with 
the  Government,  they  might  even  acquire  additional  weight 
with  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people, — their  religion  hav- 
ing, at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  been  found  to  ally  itself 
easily  with  arbitrary  power ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  even 
if  pensioned,  as  well  as  named  by  the  Crown,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Penal  code  were  removed,  and,  with  them,  the 
principal  reason  for  the  Catholics  opposing  the  Crown,  we  should 
see  the  whole  weight  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  flung 
into  the  scale  of  the  Executive  power.  Liberal  and  enlight- 
ened as  our  English  Dissenters  are  in  comparison,  they  have 
been  fouvul  but  too  often  leaning  towards  the  Court,  where  the 
concern*  of  their  peculiar  sects  were  not  in  question.  The  prac- 
ticul  lenity  of  the  Test  laws  towards  them,  has  produced  thu 
effect  Although  the  Crown  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
their  preutiuxxl,  ic  i*  very  much  owing  to  their  directing  all 
their  political  Jlvling*  towards  one  object,  Toleration,  and  being 
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Allowed  in  a  great  measure  to  attain  it  Were  the  Catholic 
emancipated,  and  his  spiritual  guide  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, (supposing  always  the  impossible  case  of  the  Body  having 
<pjietly  acquiesced  in  such  an  arrangement),  be  would  probably 
fellow  the  same  direction  also  in  political  concerns. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
we  should  also  apprehend,  from  the  proposed  change,  a  very 
great  inteiTuption  to  the  public  peace.  The  wealthy  part  of 
the  Catholics,  they  who  have  a  certain  station  in  society,  may 
remain  quiet ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  inferior  classes  who  have  votes 
iu  boroughs  and  counties,  will  follow  their  piiests;  but  an  im- 
mense rabble  will  remain,  the  victims  of  dissension  and  schism* 
Priests  discontented  with  the  arrangement— prelates  excluded 
by  Government — will  address  themselves  to  their  passions,  and 
work  upon  their  superstitious  feelings ;  so  that  the  Government, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  will  have  acquired  an  accession 
of  influence,  dangerous  to  the  Constitution — while  the  tranquil- 
ity of  the  community  may  elsewhere  be  put  in  greater  jeopardy 
than  ever.  It  is  certain,  that,  even  supposing  the  arrangement 
were  carried  to-morrow,  and  accepted  by  the  leading  members, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  body,  a  division  must  be  the  con- 
sequence*,  attended  with  ail  the  consequences  of  religious  divi- 
sion. The  Crown  alone  would  be  a  gainer ; — neither  the  sect 
itself,  nor  the  public,  could  fail  to  lose. 

It  has  frequently  been  contended,  that  the  plan  in  question  is 
Adopted  in  other  Protestant  countries*  We  are  reminded  of 
Prussia,  where  the  government  is  Protestant,  and  yet  the  pre- 
lates in  the  Catholic  provinces  are  named  by  the  Crown ;  and 
of  Canada,  where  our  own  Protestant  court  names  Catholic 

J  relates.  These  cases,  however,  have  no  similarity  to  that  of 
reland.  In  Poland  and  Silesia,  and  wherever  the  King  of 
Prussia  appoints  to  preferment,  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  country,  *  and  is  richly  endowed  out  of 

*  An  apparent  exception  iray  be  perhaps  drawn  from  the  arrange- 
ment between  tl>e  Court  of  Rome  and  of  Russia,  as  to  the  church 
affairs  of  MohilosT—  but  the  case  is  very  far  from  being  a  parallel 
cue.  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  Church  which  is  established  in 
Russia,  and  from  which  the  Catholics  of  Mohilcff  are  dissenters, 
never  has  been  held,  ncr,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  have  been 
held  in  equal  aversion  \>j  that  of  Rome,  with  the  Protestant  Church, 
and,  above  al?,  the  Anglican  portion  of  it.  It  never  was  an  apostate 
>  as  the  Romanists  call  the  Reformed  Churches)  from  her  faith — it 
never  belonged  to  her  in  any  way  ; — consequendy  neither  the  Romish 
**  jb  is  so  much  abhorred  Hi  Russia,  nor  the  Greek  Church  at 
If— 'besides  that,  perhaps,  the  two  resezcble  one  another  may 
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the  public  property*  The  nomination  by  die  Crown  n  almost 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  circumstance ;  although  certain- 
ly in  Scotland  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Church  unconnected  with  the  Crown,  chiefly  from  the  re* 
publican  nature  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  Canada,  where  the  Catholic  religion  is  establish^ 
ed  and  favoured  by  kw.  But  it  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
all  these  are  instances  of  arrangements  which  have  arisen  out  of 
conquest.  When  Poland  was  independent,  and  Silesia  belong- 
ed to  Austria,  and  Canada  to  France,  no  such  anomaly  existed 
as  a  Protestant  authority  naming  to  Catholic  church  offices. 
And  we  must  not  forget,  that  neither  in  these  cases,  nor  m  any 
one  instance  which  can  be  named,  does  it  signify,  in  respect  of 
civil  liberty,  whether  the  Crown  usurp  the  patronage  or  not. 
Even  in  Canada,  from  its  colonial  subordination,  no  man  can 
pretend,  that  the  subject  has  any  greater  reason  to  dread  the 
Koyal  authority,  when  armed  with  this  prerogative — consider* 
lag  that  it  bad,  before,  the  whole  weight  of  the  mother  country 
wherewithal  to  govern  the  colony. 

It  may  naturally  excite  surprise,  that  so  many  able  and  en- 
lightened friends  of  the  Catholics,  warm  friends  also  of  the  Con- 
stitution, should  have  fallen  into  the  palpable  errors,  as  we  hum- 
bly think  them,  and  the  manifest  inconsistencies  above  exposed. 
But,  besides  that  their  zeal  for  carrying  one  great  measure 
blinded  them  to  the  concessions  they  believed  necessary  for  its 
success,  there  was  something  far  more  plausible  in  the  grand  topic 
of  a  i foreign  influence '  a  few  years  ago,  than  at  present.  When 
Lord  Grenville  listened  to  the  alarms  of  the  celebrated  univer- 
sity which  had  just  chosen  him  to  administer  her  well  known 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy,  the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its 
height ;  this  country  was,  from  recent  and  unparalleled  failures, 
exposed  to  invasion ;  and  the  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France. 
A  slight  view  of  the  question  might  incline  that  distinguished 
Statesman  to  conceive,  that  there  was  something  in  the  clamor- 
ous fears  by  which,  during  his  election,  he  had  been  incessantly 

nearly.  But,  secondly,  are  we  prepared  to  give— -can  we  give — that 
Court  of  Rome  the  equivalents  which  Russia  gave  for  that  conces- 
sion ?  To  mention  no  other,  are  we  ready  to  send  a  minister  to 
Rome,  and  to  receive  in  London  a-Popish  nuncio,  in  all  form,  as  a 
constantly  resident*  and  publickly  accredited  minister  ?  We  do  not 
Snsist  here  upon  other  points  of  importance,  because  these  are  suffi- 
cient ; — but  certainly  the  objections  drawn  in  the  text  from  constitu- 
tional views,  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a  Russian  pro* 
vince,  and  render  the  difference  between  that  and  the  case  \a  hind 
•still  wjder. 
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Cathodes  generally  to  a  more  sound  and  wholesome  influence, 
—and  even  pave  the  way  towards  the  removal  of  their  religious 
prejudices? 

It  Huist  not  be  supposed,  that  becauie  the  general  drift  of  Dot 
reasoning  has  coincided  with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  Body,  we  are  therefore  blind  to  some  very  reprehen- 
sible parts  of  their  conduct,  and  some  gross  absurdities  in  their 
arguments.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  change  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  party  they  are  dealing  with.  When  they 
are  grappling  with  the  Court  of  Home,  and  refusing  to  allow 
the  Pope  to  recommend  the  veto-  -nay,  construing  a  permission 
into  an  injunction,' — the  veto  is  a  temporal,  a  civil,  a  political* 
matter,  and  they  cannot  suffer  his  Holiness  to  interfere ; — they 
have  sworn  that  be  shall  not  When  the  Legislature  is  mind-' 
ed  to  enact  the  veto  by  a  statute,  straightway  jt  throws  off  the 
secular,  and  is  clothed  with  a  divine  nature;  it  is  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual,  and  not  a  thing  of  this  world,  but  somewhat  be- 
tween God  and  their  owji  consciences.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
hold  the  whole  question  to  be  temporal,  and  one  of  Policy  and 
justice.  We  conceive  that  the  Legislature  would  violate  a  duty 
towards  the  community,  by  divesting  the  Catholics  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical rights, — not  because  these  rights  are  of  a  nature  to* 
remove  them  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament,  but  because 
they  are  undoubted  civil  rights,  which  Parliament  is  bound  to 
respect.  The  violence  of  the  proceedings  held  towards  some  of 
the  distinguished  friends  of  the  Catholic  question,  merits  a  still 
more  severe  reprehension.  That  body  has,  indeed,  suffered  in- 
calculably, from  the  disrespect  shown  towards  its  most  illus- 
trious advocate,  whose  services  to  his  country — whose  great 
exertions  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  have  long 
been  above  all  praise, — and  who  has  displayed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  dignified  spirit  of  moderation  and  forgiveness,  at  once 
the  result  of  his  truly  venerable  character,  and  of  his  sincere 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  mankind, — by  whatever  champions 
their  cause  may  be  defended,  or  by  whatever  follies  it  may  be 
for  the  moment  disfigured. 
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Protest  agahtsl  Lazo  Taxes.    By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's- Idii.     12mo.    pp.276.    London.     Payne.     18 1& 

*T1he  Parliamentary  discussion  which  took  place  incidentally 
-*■  in  the  coarse  of  last  Session,  with  reference  to  the  Usury 
Laws,  induced  Mr  Bentham  to  permit  the  publication  of  this 
edition*  the  work  having  for  many  years  been  out  of  print. 
We  gladly  seize  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  subject  before  our 
readers,  and  of  recommending  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  all 
who  may  either  have  any  doubts  upon  the  questions,— or  who 
may  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  following  two  chains  of 
political  reasoning,  as  close  and  as  beautiful  as  any  thing  which 
the  severest  of  the  sciences  presents.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
these  tracts  are  unrivalled  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  their  perfection,  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  (especial- 
ly the  second)  is  a  model  of  composition. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  by  what  accidents  the  prejudices  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Usury  Laws  have  maintained  their  ground,  a- 
midst  the  ruins  of  the  mercantile  system  to  which  they  naturally 
belong.  Long  after  every  thinking  man  had  been  convinced,  that 
the  most  entire  freedom  in  commercial  matters  was  both  the  right 
of  the  subject  and  the  interest  of  the  community,  and  that  every 
interference  with  the  private  trade  of  individuals,  was  not  only  a 
grievous  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  but  positively  detrimental 
to  publick  prosperity,  all  reasoners  seemed  to  agree  in  except-* 
ing  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation  thus  passed  upon  such 
laws,  the  very  class  of  enactments  which  most  plainly  sinned 
against  the  principles  both  of  civil  liberty  and  true  policy. 
This  anomaly  is  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury  laws  had  their  found- 
ation; but  an  unlucky  opinion  in  their  favour,  delivered  by 
Dr  Smith,  in  the  work  which  operated  so  powerfully  toward* 
dispelling  the  other  errors  of  the  mercantile  theory,  bad  a  very 
remarkable  effect  in  keeping  alive  those  prejudices;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  Mr  Bentham  was  the  first  writer  who  openly  and 
systematically  attacked  them.  It  is  equally  true,  that  he  com- 
pleted the  work  which  he  begun  :  For,  since  the  publication  of 
iris  tract,  no  one  has  ever  been  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  he 
had  conclusively  demonstrated  the  proposition  which  forms  its 
subject.  To  endeavour  to  add  any  thing  to  his  reasonings, 
would  be  a  vain  attempt ;  but  we  shall  exhibit  the  substance  of 
them  in  a  form  somewhat  abridged,  rather  in  the  hope  of  their 
meeting  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  not  possess  the  original 
work,  than  with  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  superior  efficacy  in  pro-* 
dueing  speedy  conviction  in  all  who  may  peruse  it. 
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It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord  Coke,  tliat  to  trace  the  source  of 
an  error  is  to  refute  it :  and  fortunately  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  those  prejudices  in  which  the  Usury 
Laws  have  their  foundation.     Mr  Bent  ham  ascribes,  we  tbriik, 
rather  too  much  to  religious  bigotry,  in  treating  this  pare    of 
the  subject.     He  observes,  that  the  practice  of  self-denial  cm>me 
very  early  to  be  substituted  for  active  virtue ;  and  as  the  great- 
er the  temptation  the  greater  the  merit,  much  virtue  was  held 
to  lye  in  refusing  to  one's  self  the  means  of  making  money, — at  nil 
times  the  favourite  pursuit  of  mankind.     Hence,  he  says,   the 
obvious  method  of  making  wealth  productive*  by  lending  it 
a  profit,  was  proscribed  as  an  illegal  gratification  ;  and  besidi 
as  the  Jews  dealt  largely  in  this  practice,  the  Christians,  ever 
nnxions  to  avoid  their  customs,   deemed  it  peculiarly  sinful. 
The  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  reprobates  usury  on  the  ground 
that  *  money  is  in  its  nature  barren, '  was  a  strong  support  of* 
these  views,  in  an  age  which  bowed  to  the  dictum  of  that  phi- 
losopher in  every  thing,  save  matters  immediately  connected 
with  Pagan  faith.     Our  author  also  remarks,  that  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  spendthrift  towards  the  saving  man,  arising 
from  the  envy  with  which  be  regards  him,  must  have  operated 
in  the  same  direction.     That  all  these  causes  have  contributed 
materially  to  produce  the  prevailing  notions  against  usury,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     But  we  think  he  has,  contrary  to  the  usual 
accuracy  of  his  analysis,  overlooked  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
—-we  mean,  the  feeling  excited  against  a  rich  man,  as  the  lender 
must  always  be  compared  with  the  borrower, — and  in  favour  of  a 
poor  one,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  the  former  making  the  latter 
pay  for  help,  according  to  his  necessities,  and  reaping  a  profit 
without  any  labour  or  even  trouble  of  his  own.     It  is  true,  that 
many  other  classes  are  exactly  in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the 
circumstance  of  gaining  by  another's  working  goes  ;  but  in  no  case 
does  the  contest  between  distress  and  avarice,  or  let  us  only  say,  a 
calculating  and  money-getting  spirit,  so  frequently  become  appa- 
rent;  and  besides,  other  lenders,  as  land-owners^  have  always  form- 
ed such  a  powerful  body,  that  no  universal  prejudice  could  easi- 
ly take  root  against  them.     Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  to  say,  that  a  person  in  no  distressed  state  may  bor- 
row, upon  a  calculation  of  gain,  from  another,  upon  the  whole 
no  richer  than  himfeelf  $  for  the  prejudice  in  question  took  its 
rise,  when  almost  all  loans  were  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  to 
relieve  their  distresses ;    and  the  prevalence  of  hard  bargains, 
driven  under  such  circumstances,  obtained  for  the  dealers  in 
money  a  bad  name  that  they  never  yet  have  lost.     Perhaps  the 
way  in  which  religious  bigotry  has  chiefly  influenced  the  repu-* 
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tation  of  this  ckwa  of  men,  in  modern  times,  has  been  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  money-trade  being  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  although,  undoubtedly,  this  monopoly  has 
been  secured  to  them*  as  it  was  originally  acquired,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  prejudices  themselves.  But  the  natural  question 
is,  How  the  laws  against  usury,  that  is,  the  restraints  upon  the 
terms  of  money  bargains,  can  be  justified  i  We  shall  short- 
ly advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  with  this 
view. 

T\\za first  reason  given  for  the  interference,  is.  the  prevention 
of  prodigality.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  Bentham,  in  the 
outset  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  that  although  the  prevent- 
ing men  from  injuring  one  another,  is  a  most  legitimate  object 
of  the  lawgiver,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  he  is  as  much 
called  upon  to  interpose  between  a  man  and  himself,  sup- 
posing the  person  so  meant  to  be  protected  has  attained  the 
! rears  of  discretion.  If  this  is  a  good  work  at  all,  he  thinks  at 
east  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  But,  in  truth,  such  is  not 
the  real  operation  of  the  restraints  under  consideration.  Why 
should  a  man,  because  he  is  prodigal,  be  also  insane  ?  Ana 
yet  no  one  of  sound  mind  would  think  of  giving  six  per  cent* 
for  the  use  of  money,  how  pressing  soever  his  wants,  if  he 
could  get  it  for  five.  .  Again — Can  a  man,  however  prodigal, 
be  prevented  from  selling  all  he  can  get  rid  of  by  sale,  and 
pledging  all  that  won't  sell  ?  Those  who  have  security  of  any 
kind  to  offer  the  lender,  are  not  protected  by  the  law;  for 
the  lender  never  makes  his  bargain  upon  a  view  of  the  bor- 
rower's character  and  habits,  but  of  his  security—so  that  the 
law  is  not  likely  to  prevent  him  in  cases  where  he  was  disposed 
to  lend ;  and  the  prodigality  of  the  borrower,  whose  property 
is  mortgaged,  may  be  an  inducement,  in  itself,  to  such  as  look 
towards  obtaining  possession  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spendthrift  has  no  security  to  offer,  how  is  he  more  likely  to 
get  money  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  rate  ?  A  friend  is  the  only 
person  likely  to  accommodate  him,  and  he  won't  take  more  than 
the  ordinary  rate.  Prodigals,  in  truth,  are  not  the  persons  who 
borrow  large  sums  at  exorbitant  interest $— they  much  more  fre- 
quently borrow  moderate  sums,  at  the  usual  rate,  in  various 
quarters ; — and  when  they  can  find  a  lender  disposed  to  specu- 
late, and  obtain  a  compensation  for  the  great  risk  of  trusting 
them  in  the  high  profits  of  the  transaction,  such  an  one  will  also 
neglect  the  prohibitions  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  make  the 
poor  man  pay  so  much  more  for  the  additional  risk  they  make 
him  run.  But  it  is  decisive  of  this  argument,  that  the  most 
vol.  xxvii.  no.  54.  Z 
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certain  road  to  rain  for  all  prodigals,  is  to  obtain  goods  upon 
credit,  as  long  as  their  credit  lasts ;  and  that  no  law  interferes 
with  this — unless,  indeed,  we  have  recourse  to  the  interdiction 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  Mr  Bentham  clearly  shows,  that 
tradesmen  make  raw  customers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
money- lenders  would  do;  and  he  asks,  where  is  the  sense  of 
stopping  the  expenditure  of  the  prodigal  at  the  faucet,  while 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  letting  it  out  at  the  bunghole  ? 

The  protection  of  indigence  forms  another  reason  urged  in 
behalf  of  these  restraints.  But  it  is  plain,  that  no  one  rate  of 
interest  can  be  adapted  to  every  man's  situation.  To  some  it 
may  be  profitable  to  borrow,  though  they  should  pay  ten  per 
cent.,  while  others  may. find  six  per  cent,  too  high,  compared 
with  the  gain  they  can  derive.  Tile  Usury  Laws,  however,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  consequently  determine  one 
standard  of  exigency  for  all.  How  does  this  arrangement  oper- 
ate— not  in  protecting,  but  in  crushing  the  indigent,  whose  pro- 
tection forms  its  pretext  ?  No  man  win  of  himself  give  a  farthing 
more  for  money  than  the  lowest  at  which  any  one  will  lend  it* 
but  he  may  be  in  such  a  situation  that  nobody  will  lend  him 
that  of  which  be  stands  in  the  greatest  need,  except  he  pays 
higher  than  the  general  average  rate  adopted  by  the  law.  To 
give  more  than  this  maximum^  would  be  for  his  advantage ; — 
it  would  be  profitable  to  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  desire  to 
borrow  on  such  terms.  The  law  says,  be  shall  not  benefit 
himself,  perhaps  save  himself,  by  giving  what  by  the  suppo- 
sition he  is  able  to  give — and  this,  says  our  author,  out  of  pru- 
dence and  lovingkindness  towards  the  poor  man  f  *  There 
may,  *  be  adds,  *  be  worse  cruelty  \.  but  can  there  be  greater  non- 
sense ?  '  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  protection  of  indigence  were 
really  the  object  of  these  laws,  they  stop  short  of  their  mark  * 
•—they  prevent  a  poor  man,  no  doubt,  from  borrowing  at  a  high 
rate ;  but  they  take  no  means  of  compelling  the  rich  to  lend  him* 
at  a  lower  rate. 

A  third  reason  alleged,  i»  the  protection  of  simplicity.  Now, 
it  is  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  simplicity  can  ever 
induce  a  man  to  make  so  improvident  a  bargain,  as  the  giving 
more  than  he  knows,  or  may  easily  learn  to  be  necessary,  for 
the  use  of  money.  There  is  nothing  so  easily  ascertained  as  the 
market  rate  of  interest.  It  does  not  vary  from  day  to  day,  like 
the  prices  of  goods ;  and,  when  it  shifts,  it  is  only  in  a  very  small 
proportion.  Moreover,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  community. 
A  simple  man,  or  a  man  without  being  very  simple,  may  be 
deceived  in  other  bargains  ^  but  here  the  legislator  noes  not,  in- 
deed be  cannot,  render  the  least  assistance.    If  a  person  unwa- 
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f\\y  pays  too  dear  for  goods  or  land,  a  case  of  daily  occurrence* 
he  must  stand  by  his  bargain,  how  speedily  soever  he  may  bt 
undeceived  ;  and  indeed,  here  the  law  could  not,  in  all  cases, 
nid  tbe  unwary  purchaser,  however  carefully  contrived  for  his  as* 
sistance*  because  the  seller  having  pocketed  the  price,  may  have 
decamped  with  it,  or  spent  it.  But  in  tbe  case  of  loans,  the  un- 
wary borrower,  whom  the  legislator  pretends  to  assist,  has  al* 
ways  the  security  in  bis  own  hands  J  and  if  he  has  been  really 
Overreached,  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  in  obtaining  redress. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  case  of 
persons  so  simple  as  to  stand  in  need  of  protection  in  their  mo* 
ney  bargains,  tbe  sartie  defect  of  prudence  or  sagacity  exposes 
them  to  fully  as  great  danger  in  all  their  other  transactions* 
Nay,  they  may  be  overreached  in  the  demand  of  the  rate  of  in* 
terest  fixed  by  law ;  for  the  market  rate  may,  and  often  does 
fall  much  below  the  legal  maximum* — not  to  mention  the  injury  a 
person  of  weak  judgment  may  do  himself,  by  borrowing  even  at 
the  lowest  market  rate,  and  injudiciously  employing  the  sums  so 
obtained.  Yet  in  these  cases  no  lawgiver  ever  dreamt  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  simplicity ;  and  indeed  tbe  attempt  would  bt 
Obviously  hopeless. 

It  is  urged  as  a  fourth  reason  in  favour  of  these  restraints, 
that  a  free  access  to  the  money  market  tends  to  encourage  pro- 
Jectors.  Dr  Smith  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  notion.  He  classes  projectors  with  prodigals ;  stigmatizes 
both  as  persons  likely  to  waste  the  capital  of  the  community  ; 
and  approves  of  tbe  maximum*  from  its  tendency  to  keep  a  por* 
tion  of  that  capital  out  of  their  hands.  In  no  part  of  Mr  BeiH 
tham's  tract  is  he  more  conspicuously  successful,  than  in  bis  ela- 
borate refutation  of  this  dogma,  and  his  exposition  of  the  pre- 
judices upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  restraint,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  professing  to  fall  upon  fash,  imprudent,  useless  scbem* 
ers,  does  in  fact  fall  upon  such  persons  as,  in  the  *  pursuit  df 
wealth,  or  even  of  any  other  object,  endeavour,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  wealth,  to  strike  into  any  channel  of  invention.  It 
falls  upon  all  such  persons  as,  in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  those 
arts  which  have  been  by  way  of  eminence  termed  ustfirt,  direct 
their  endeavours  to  any  of  those  departments  in  which  their 
utility  shines  most  conspicuous  and  indubitable ;  upon  all  such 
persons  as,  in  tbe  line  of  any  of  their  pursuits,  aim  at  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  itHptvvement;  whether  it  consist  in  the 
production  of  any  new  article  adapted  to  man's  use,  or  in  the 
meliorating  the  quality,  or  diminishing  the  expense,  of  any  df 
those  which  are  already  known  to  us.    It  falls,  in  short,  upon 
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•  every  application  of  the  human  powers,  in  which  ingenuity 

•  stands  in  need  of  wealth  for  its  assistant. ' 

It  is  indeed  manifest,  that,  in  this  view,  the  Usury  Laws  are 
absurd,  unless  it  be  possible  to  distinguish,  before  trial,  good 
from  bad,  that  is,  successful  from  losing  projects; — in  which  case, 
the  law  ought  to  fix  a  maximum  for  the  loans  to  the  one,  and 
leave  the  other  free  access  to  the  market, — which  is  plainly  im- 
possible.    Those  who  are  too  prudent  to  risk  their  money  upon 
an  unpromising  scheme,  will  risk  it  upon  no  scheme  at  all,  but 
wilt  lend  only  to  established  concerns.     The  temptation  of  higbor 
profit  than  usual  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevail  upon  capi- 
talists  to  embark  in  new  trades.      The  Usury  Laws  prevent, 
therefore,  any  capital  from  finding  its  way  into  those  channels 
by  way  of  loan,  and  directly  discourage  projects,  that  is,  inven- 
tion and  improvement  in  all"  the  arts  of  life ;  for  without  discour- 
aging the  useful  and  the  good,  they  cannot  discourage  the  wild 
and  the  bad.     Shall  we  then  spy,  that  the  danger  to  the  capital  of 
the  community,  from  a  failure  of  certain  schemes,  is  so  alarming 
as  to  justify  us  in  putting  down  all  manner  of  schemes,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power  ?     Let  k  only  be  remembered,  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  civilized  life  is  the  fruit  of  schemes ;  that  all  we  enjoy 
above  the  lot  of  savages,  Comes  from  arts  that  were  once  mere 
projects ;  and  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  condemn,  in  one  sweep- 
ing sentence,  every  innovation.     This  is  in  truth  to  denounce,  as 
rash  and  ill  grounded,  (we  use  the  author's  forcible  illustration), 
all  those  projects  by  which  our  species  has  been  successively  ad* 
vanced,  from  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  covering  themselves  with 
raw  hides,  to  the  state  in  which  it  at  present  stands.     Whatever 
(as  he  says)  is  now  the  routine  of  trade,  was,  at  its  commencement, 
project i  whatever  is  now  establishment  y  was  at  one  time  innova- 
tion.— And  why  such  fears,  after  all,  of  our  being  impoverished 
by  failing  schemes  ?    Long  before  the  existence  of  the  Usury 
Laws,  the  prosperity  of  our  race  was  running  on  in  an  accele- 
rating course; — long  before  the  statutes  in  this  country,   its 
wealth  and  general  improvement  was  rapidly  and  constantly  ad- 
vancing.    There  were  every  now  and  then  failures,  and  indivi- 
dual losses  in  consequence ;  still  their  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
successful  projeets  was  trifling  j  and  no  one  can  maintain,  that, 
since  the  restraints  were  imposed,  the  proportion  has  diminish- 
ed.    Were  the  law  silent  on  this  head,  money  would  still  be 
lent  to  projectors,  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  pru- 
dent disposal  of  it.     We  may  safely  trust  their  discretion  for  its 
being  kept  out  of  desperate  risks.     No  onfr,  indeed,  has  ridi- 
culea  the  over  anxiety  of  such  regulations  as  pretend  to  save 
men's  capital  from  injudicious  application,  more  happily  thai* 
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Dr  Smith  himself.  It  is  the  great  text,  of  which  his  immortal 
work  is  the  illustration,  almost  in  all  its  pages ;  and  in  no  pas- 
sage is  he  more  severe,  than  where  he  reprobates  the  intermed- 
dling of  Government  to  prevent  private  imprudence.  After  re- 
marking, that  the  number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertak- 
ings is  everywhere  much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and 
unsuccessful  ones  ;  he  administers  the  following  memorable  cor- 
rection to  rulers  for  their  love  of  meddling,  and  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  quite  as  well  merited  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Usury  Laws,  as  by  any  other  class  of  legislators.  u  ft  is  #  the 
"  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  therefore  in  kings  and 
c<  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy  of  private  peo- 
"  pic j  and  to  restrain  tbeir  expense,  either  by  sumptuary  lawq, 
"  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They 
"  are  themselves  always,  and  without  exception,  the  greatest 
'•'  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own 
."  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs* 
"  If  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  State,  that  of 
4t  their  subjects  pever  will.  " 

To  those  who  love  reason,  the  arguments  of  this  illustrious 
writer  may  suffice  for  removing  all  fears  arising  from  the  prodi- 
gality of  individuals  in  wasting  the  national  wealth ;  and  those 
who  prefer  allowing  the  authority  of  great  names  to  weighing 
their  counsels,  wiH  require  nothing  more  £<}  make  them  reject, 
with  contempt,  all  interference,  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  with 
the  prudential  regulation  of  private  affairs.  Yet,  the  applica- 
tion ,of  thjs  conclusion,  in  which  way  soever  we  may  reach  it,  to 
ordinary  prodigality,  is  by  no  means  more  striking  than  to  the 
squandering  of  projectors.  Indeed  we  believe  no  one  can  read 
the  following  admirable  and  conclusive  reflexions  of  Mr  Ben- 
tham,  without  being  persuaded,  that  the  fear  of  schemers  is 
still  more  chimerical  than  that  of  less  ingenious  spendthrifts. 

*  However  presumptuous  and  impertinent  it  may  be  for  the  Sove- 
reign to  attempt  in  any  way  to  check  by  legal  restraints  the  prodigo* 
tity  of  individuals  j  to  attempt  to  check  their  bad  management  by  suck 
.restraints,  seems  abundantly  more  so.  To  err  in  the  way  of  prodi- 
gality is  the  lot,  though,  as  you  well  observe,  not  of  many  men,  in 
comparison  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  yet  at  least  of  any  man; 
the  stuff  fit  to  make  a  prodigal  of  is  to  be  found  in  every  alehouse, 
and  under  every  hedge.  But  even  to  err  in  the  way  of  projecting  is 
•the  lot  only,  of  the  privileged  few.  Prodigality,  though  not  so  com* 
jnon  as  to  make  any  very  material  drain  from  the  general  mass  of 
wealth,  is  however  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinct 
4ion  or  as  a  singularity.    But  the  stepping  aside  from  any  of  thr 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IL  Chap.  S. 
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festal  paths  of  traffic*  if  j  eg  aided  at  a  stnsruiiity,  as 
tmguish  a  man  from  other  men,    Eve*  where  kn 
90  peiulijiity  of  talent,  as  where  tt  consists  in  nothmg 
finding  oot  a  new  market  to  bny  or  tell  in,  k  reqoiiet 
least  a  degree  of  courage,  which  tt  not  to  be  frond  in  the 
herd  of  men*     What  shall  we  say  of  it,  where,  in  addition  to 
fslttr  quality  of  courage,  it  requires  the  rare  endowment  of  _ 
ss  m  the  instance  of  all  those  successive  enterprises  by  which 
and  manufactures  have  been  brought  from  their  original  nothing  Co 
their  present  splendour  ?    Think  how  small  a  part  of  the  commntrity 
these  most  make,  in  comparison  of  the  race  of  prodigals ;  of  tbat 
very  race,  which,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  Its 
number,  would  appear  too  inconsiderable  to  you  to  deserve  atten- 
tion*   Yet  prodigality  is  essentially  and  necessarily  hurtful,  as  fins- 
as  it  goes,  to  the  opulence  of  the  State :  projecting,  only  by  acci- 
dent.    Every  prodigal,  without  exception,  impairs,  by  the  very  supr 
position  impairs,  if  he  does  not  annihilate,  his  fortune.     But  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  every  projector  that  impairs  his :  it  it  not  every  projec- 
tor that  would  have  done  so,  had  there  been  none  of  those  wise  lawn 
to  hinder  him :  for  the  fabric  of  national  opulence — that  fabric  o£ 
which  you  proclaim,  with  so  generous  an  exultation,  the  continual 
increase  ■  that  fabric,  in  every  apartment  of  which,  innumerable  as 
they  are,  it  required  the  reprobated  hand  of  a  projector  to  lay  the 
first  stone,  hat  required  some  hands  at  least  to  be  employed,  and 
successfully  employed.     When,  in  comparison  of  the  number  of  pro- 
digals, which  is  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice,  the  number  of 
J  rejectors  of  all  kinds  is  so  much  more  inconsiderable — and  when 
rom  this  inconsiderable  number,  must  be  deducted,  the  not  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  successful  projectors— and  from  this  remain- 
der again,  all  those  who  can  carry  on  their  projects  without  need  of 
borrowing— think  whether  it  be  possible,  that  this  last  remainder 
could  afford  a  multitude,  the  reducing  of  which  would  be  an  object, 
deserving  the  interposition  of  Government  by  its  magnitude,  even 
taking  for  granted  that  it  were  an  object  proper  in  its  nature  i 

#  If  it  be  still  a  question,  whether  it  be  worth  while  for  Govern* 
xnent,  by  it*  reason,  to  attempt  to  control  the  conduct  of  men  visi- 
bly and  undeniably  under  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  acting  under 
that  dominion,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason— in  short, 
to  effect  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their  better  judgment,  against 
what  every  body,  even  themselves,  would  acknowledge  to  be  their 
worse :  is  it  endurable  that  the  legislator  should,  by  violence,  sub- 
stitute his  t)wn  pretended  reason,  the  result  of  a  momentary  and 
scornful  glance,  the  offspring  of  wantonness  and  arrogance,  much 
rather  than  of  social  anxiety  and  study,  in  the  place  of  the  humble 
Reason  of  individuals,  binding  itself  down  with  all  its  force  to  that 
▼ery  object  which  he  pretends  to  have  in  view  ?— Nor  let  it  be  for- 

Sotten,  that,  on  the  side  of  the  individual  in  this  strange  competition, 
lere  is  the  most  perfect  and  minute  knowledge  and  information, 
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which  interest,  the  whole  interest  of  a  man's  reputation  and  fortune* 
can  ensure :  on  the  side  of  the  legislator,  the  most  perfect  ignorance. 
All  that  he  knows,  all  that  he  can  know,  is,  that  the  enterprize  is  a 
project,  which,  merely  because  it  is  susceptible  of  that  obnoxious 
name,  he  looks  upon  as  a  sort  of  cock,  for  him,  in  childish  wanton* 
nets,  to  shie  at*  Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ? — is  a  question  that 
has  been  put  of  old  to  indicate  the  height  of  folly :  but  what  then 
shall  we  say  of  him  who,  being  necessarily  blind,  insists  on  leading* 
in  paths  he  never  trod  in,  those  who  can  see  ? '    p.  159—165. 

We  cannot  resist  adorning  our  pages  with  another  most 
striking  passage,  relative  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
illustrative  of  the  same  point,— the  vain  fears  entertained  of 
projectors. 

{  The  career  of  art,  the  great  road  which  receives  the  footsteps 
of  projectors,  may  be  considered  as  a  vast,  and  perhaps  unbounded, 
plain,  bestrewed  with  gulphs,  such  as  Curtius  was  swallowed  up  in. 
Each  requires  an  human  victim  to  fall  into  it  ere  it  can  close ;  but 
when  it  once  closes,  it  closes  to  open  no  more,  and  so  much  of  the 
path  is  safe  to  those  who  follow.  If  the  want  of  perfect  information 
of  former  miscarriages  renders  the  reality  of  human  life  less  happy 
than  this  picture,  still  the  similitude  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  we 
see  at  once  the  only  plain  and  effectual  method  for  bringing  that  si- 
militude still  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection ;  I  mean,  the  framing 
the  history  of  the  projects  of  time  past,  and  (what  may  be  execut- 
ed in  much  greater  perfection,  were  but  a  finger  held  up  by  the  hand 
of  Government)  the  making  provision  for  recording,  and  collecting, 
and  publishing  as  they  are  brought  forth,  the  race  of  those  with 
which  the  womb  of  futurity  is  still  pregnant.  But  to  pursue  this 
idea,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  within  my  competence,  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  purpose. 

4  Comfortable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  this  state  of  continually-im- 
proving security,  is  the  natural  state  not  only  of  the  road  to  opu- 
lence, out  of  every  other  track  of  human  life.  In  the  war  which 
industry  and  ingenuity  maintain  with  fortune,  past  ages  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  form  the  forlorn  hope,  which  has  been  detached  in 
advance,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  for  the  sake  of  future.  The  golden 
age,  it  is  but  too  true,  is  not  the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we 
live :  but,  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  track  marked  out 
for  human  existence,  it  will  be  found,  I  trust,  not  in  any  part  which 
is  past,  but  in  some  part  which  is  to  come. 

4  Is  it  worth  adding,  though  it  be  undeniably  true,  that  could  it 
even  be  proved,  by  ever  so  uncontrovertible  evidence,  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  there  never  was  a  project 
that  did  not  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  its  author  j  not  even  from  such 
a  fact  as  this,  could  the  legislator  derive  any  sufficient  warrant,  so 
much  as  for  wishing  to  see  the  spirit  of  projects  in  any  degree  re- 
pressed ?— The  discouraging  motto,  Sic  vos  nan  vobis,  niay  be  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration  to  the  individual;  but  what  is  it  to  the 
legislator  ?    What  general,  let  him  attack  with  ever  so  superior  an 
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army,  but  knows  that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  must  perish 
at  the  first  onset  ?  Shall  he,  for  that  consideration  alone,  lie  inac- 
tive in  his  lines  ?  "  Every  man  for  himself — but  God  "  adds  tlie 
proverb  (and  it  might  have  added  the  general,  and  the  legislator, 
and  all  other  public  servants)  "for  us  all."  Those  sacrifices  of 
individual  to  general  welfare,  which,  on  so  many  occasions,  are 
made  by  third  persons  against  men's  wills,  shall  the  parties  them- 
selves be  restrained  from  making,  when  they  do  it  of  their  own 
choice?.  To  tie  men  neck  and  heels,  and  throw  them  into  the 
gulphs  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question : 
but  if  at  every  gulph  a  Curtius  stands  mounted  and  caparisoned, 
ready  to  take  the  leap,  is  it  for  the  legislator,  in  a  fit  of  old-woman- 
ish tenderness,  to  pull  him  away  ?  Laying  even  public  interest  out 
of  the  question,  and  considering  nothing  but  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
dividuals immediately  concerned,  a  legislator  would  scarcely  do  so, 
who  knew  the  value  of  hope,  4<  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven. '' 
p,  169—177. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  reasons  urged  in  defence 
of  the  Usury  Laws,  from  their  supposed  virtues  in  checking 
fraud,  oppression,  prodigality  and  projects ;  and  we  sire  now  to 
see  what  their  real  effects  are,  having  observed  how  miserably 
they  fail  in  producing  the  benefits  ascribed  to  their  operation. 
In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  they  produce  none  of  the 
good  which  they  pretend  to  have  in  view ;  and  we  are  now  to 
see  the  mischiefs  which  they  create  in  all  directions. 

The  roost  obvious  mischief,  is  the  depriving  many  persons  al- 
together of  the  loans  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  A  person 
having  the  means  of  supplying  himself  with  money,  and  having 
also  the  utmost  necessity,  is  precluded  from  all  chance  of  ob- 
taining it,  unless  he  has  still  further  means  of  meeting  his 
nants,  by  evading,' at  an  additional  cost,  the  laws  in  question* 
He  may  have  security  enough  to  induce  a  lender  to  accommo- 
date him  lor  seyen  per  cent.,  and  means  to  pay  that  premium 
punctually.  No  one  will  lend  him  at  five;  the  law  says  he 
shall  not  borrow  at  more  than  five  $  therefore,  unless  the  law  be 
broken,  he  cannot  borrow  at  all.  Again,  the  lender  will  not 
run  the  risks  which  the  law  creates  for  seven  per  cent.,  and  we 
are  supposing  this  to  be  as  much  as  the  borrower  can  give; 
therefore  he  cannot,  in  point  of  faet%  borrow  at  all  $  and  yet, 
but  for  the  law,  he  could  have  relieved  his  wants  with  ease. 
Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  class  of  persons  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  are  exactly  those  who  have  the  greatest  occa- 
sion for  assistance,  and  the  best  claims  to  it  Since,  by  the 
supposition,  they  cannot  do  without  the  loan,  and  are  both  able, 
and  willing  to  pay  the  extraordinary  rate  of  interest. 

The  next  mischief  is  that  which  the  law  inflicts  upon  those, 
wjio  have  the  means  of  giving^  not  only  such  an  extraordinary 
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rate  of  interest  as  the  lenders,  bat  for  the  restrictions,  would 
be  satisfied  with,  but  somewhat  more.    These  are  not  excluded 
altogether  from  the  money  market,  like  the  class  already  men- 
tioned,— but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  are  raised  to  them.    Sup* 
pose  they  have  nothing  to  sell,  by  which  they  can  raise  the  mo* 
ney  they  want,  then  they  must  pay  for  the  breach  of  the  law, 
and  this  in  two  ways,  both  by  giving  a  sufficient  premium  to 
the  lender  to  make  him  run  the  extraordinary  risk,  and  because 
the  illegality  of  the  trade  keeps  many  dealers  out  of  it,  and, 
by  narrowing  the  competition,  raises  the  profits.     In  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  trade  has  been  driven  in  annui- 
ties, which  admirably  illustrates  the  operation  of  these  laws, 
this  being  a  perfectly  legal  mode  of  evading  them,  and  yet  one 
attended  with  ruinous  expense  to  the  borrower.     The  law  has 
imposed  a  number  of  regulations  upon  such  transactions,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  too  easy  a  means 
of  evading  the  Usury  laws.    Those  regulations  increasing  the 
risk  of  the  lender,  somewhat  raise  the  price  to  the  borrower. 
Then  the  nature  of  the  transaction  renders  aa  insurance  neces- 
sary upon  the  life  of  the  borrower ;  and  this  is  a  large  increase 
of  price.     Moreover,  the  number  of  lenders  at  usurious  interest 
in  the  illegal  way,  being  narrowed  by  the  competition,  as  all 
who  are  driven  from  this  traffic  do  not  necessarily  resort  to  the 
line  of  annuities,  the  market  is,  notwithstanding  the  legal  me* 
thod  of  evasion,  considerably  narrowed.     It  has  thus  happen* 
ed,  that  persons  with  excellent  security,  and  who  could  easily 
have  gotten  loans  at  six  and  a  half  or  seven  per  cent,  but  for 
the  law,  are  obliged  to  pay  eight  or  nine,  besides  the  insurance, 
or  from  ten  to  twelve  in  all ;  and  this,  not  to  private  money 
lenders,  who  exact  much  more,  but  to  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies, who  have  fallen  upon  this  way  of  employing  their  su- 
perfluous capital,  tempted  by  the  double  gains  of  lenders  and 
insurers.     We  speak  from  the  authority  of  assertions  repeated- 
ly made  in  Parliament  last  session,  and  uncontradicted,  though 
many  persons  connected  with  those  companies,  and  with  the 
borrowers,  were  present.     No  cases,  it  was  alleged,  had  occur- 
red in  late  times,  of  those  companies  making  the  borrower  pay 
less  in  all  than  ten  per  cent.,  how  good  soever  his  security — (and 
the  greatest  families  in  the  country  were  alluded  to) — unless  in 
one  instance,  where  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  borrow- 
er having  a  very  large  estate  in  houses,  induced  an  office  to  give 
better  terms,  in  consideration  of  having  the  insurances  of  that 
property.     If  such  reputable  lenders  exacted  such  terms,  we 
may  be  sure  that  many  individuals  required  far  harder  condi- 
tions ;  and  where  a  mode  of  effecting  tne  loan  wholly  unlawful 
was  adopted,  the  prioe  paid  must  have  been  still  much  higher. 
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The  case  now  related,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  di- 
rect pressure  upon  the  borrower,  occasioned  by  the  restraints* 
because,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the  insurance,  which  formed 
part  of  the  expense,  was  entirely  caused,  by  the  course  into  which 
the  necessity  of  evading  the  Usury  laws,  drove  the  transaction. 
This  premium  was  s  per  centage,  beyond  all  question,  levied  by 
those  laws. 

Suppose  now,  that  the  laws  have  prevented  a  man  from  bor- 
rowing at  seven  per  cent,  and  that  he  has  still  goods  which  he 
can  part  with  to  raise  the  money..   But  for  the  law  he  might  keep 
bis  goods ;  and  nothing  can  prevent  his  selling  them  at  an  un- 
der price,  according  to  his  necessities.     No  one  who  has  known 
•ny  ihuig  of  sales  made  in  distressed  circumstances,  will  think 
a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  very  extraordinary  in  such  cases.     To 
such  a  loss  as  this,  the  moat  exorbitant  usury  bears  no  propor- 
tion ;  yet  this  is  exactly  the  premium  which  the  distressed  man 
is  compelled  to  pay  for  money,  by  the  law  which  says  he  sbaK 
not  borrow  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half.     The  pressure  upon 
proprietors  of  real  estates  is  still  more  severe.     Suppose  a  man 
cornea  into  possession  of  an  estate  worth  two  hundred  a  year, 
charged  with  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  the  incumbrancer 
wishes  to  have  his  money  rather  than  the  legal  interest,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  per  cent,  above  that  rate ; — at 
any  rate,  if  be  would  not,  some  other  certainly  could  be  found 
to  advance  the  money  at  that  premium,  upon  the  same  security. 
Suppose  too,  that  the  time  in  question  is  such  a  season  as  the 
present)  or  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  land  fell  as  low 
as  eighteen  and  even  sixteen  years  purchase,  and  some  kinds  of 
real  property,  as  villas,  and  houses,  generally  sold  for  a  half, 
or  even  a  quarter,  of  what  they  had  cost  before  any  money' was 
expended  upon  improvements.     Such  periods  of  general  dis- 
•"«■  •'"1  *-nn««ii»*nt  Honroriaiion  of  property,  may  ust  more  or 
We  may  suppose  &  duration, 
lerican  war,  of  seven  years,  be- 
immediately  on  the  peace,  any 
•eginning  of  the  war.     One  per 
ess  then  seven  per  cent  the  first 
lie  estate,  which  was  worth  six 
s  purchase,  before  the  war,  and 
iser,  when  he  charged  it  with  a 
only  twenty  years  purchase,  or 
bad  it  been  kept  till  the  period  of 
ive  again  brought  its  original  vtf- 
'a  situation,  says  our  author,  at 
'  the  Usury  laws,  with  his  situa- 
U>  make  his  money  bargain.     Is 
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the  one  case  he  sells  For  fb*r  thousand,  pays  off  one  thousand, 
retains  three  thousand;  whidb,  iwkh  legal  interest  for  seven 
years,  makes  a  reversion  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  pounds.  In 
the  other  case,*  he  pays  six  per  oent.  upon  the  debt  of  a  thou* 
3and  pounds,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
receives  fourteen  hundred  from  the  land ;  in  other  words,  he 
has  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  left,  besides  the  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  which  tie  can  sell  his  estate;  that  is,  he  has 
*6tx  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  instead  of  four 
thousand  and  fifty,  or  he  loses  exactly  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  by  the  kindness  of  the  law  in  protecting 
him  from  usurers.  Thus,  by  preventing  him  from  borrowing 
at  six  per  cent,  the  law  has  cost  him  more  than  he  would  have 
paid  had  he  borrowed  at  ten  per  cent  This  estimate  has  been 
made  upon  the  supposition  of  the  depreciation  lasting  seven 
years,  the  period  of  the  American  war.  It  happened  that  pro- 
perty did  not  fall  in  value  till  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  which  we  fully  explained  in  our 
fifty- second  Number.  How  long  the  present  state  of  things 
may  continue,  no  one  can  now  foretell ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  probability  always  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  distress  last- 
ing nearly  as  long  as  the  war ;  that  is,  commencing  a  year  or 
two  after  it  begins,  and  continuing  about  as  long  after  it  ends. 
Had  this  been  the  case  in  the  late  war,  the  above  calculation 
would  have  given  a  result  greatly  more  unfavourable  to  the  re- 
strictions in  question. 

The  last  mischief  occasioned  by  the  Usury  laws,  is,  in  our 
estimation,  far  more  important  than  all  the  rest ;  the  corruptive 
influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  by 
the  pains  they  take,  and  (as  the  author  most  justly  observes) 
cannot  but  take,  to  give  birth  to  treachery  and  ingratitude.  In 
illustration  of  thi$  point,  we  can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  his 
own  concise  and  forcible  statement. 

•  To  purchase  a  possibility  of  being  enforced,  the  law  neither 
has  found,  nor,  what  is  very  material,  must  it  ever  hope  to  find, 
jn  this  case,  any  other  expedient,  than  that  of  hiring  a  man  to 
break  his  engagement,  and  to  crush  the  hand  that  has  been  reach* 
ed  out  to  help  htm.  In  the  case  of  informers  in  general,  there  has 
been  no  truth  plighted,  nor  benefit  received.  In  the  case  of  real 
criminals  invited  by  rewards  to  inform  against  accomplices,  it  is  by 
such  breach  of  faith  that  society  is  held  together,  as  in  other  cases 
by  the  observance  of  it.  In  the  case  of  real  crimes,  in  proportion 
as  their  mischievousness  is  apparent,  what  cannot  but  be  manifest 
even  to  the  criminal,  is,  that  it  is  by  the  adherence  to  his  engage- 
ment that  he  would  do  an  injury  to  society,  and,  that  by  the  breach 
of  such  engagement,  instead  of  doing  mischief  he  is  doing  good : 
In  the  case  of  usury  this  it  what  no  man  can  know,  and  what  one 
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tan  scarcely  think  it  possible  for  any  man,  who,  ia  the  character  of 
the  borrower,  has  been  concerned  in  such  a  transaction*  to  ima- 
gine.  He  knew  that,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  the  engagement 
was  a  beneficial  one  to  himself,  or  he  would  not  have  entered  iuto 
it :  and  nobody  else  but  the  lender  is  affected  by  it. '     p.  60,  61. 

It  is  very  common  with  those  who  admit  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  Usury  laws,  to  question  their  efficacy  in  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest ;  and  Dr  Smith  has  expressly  denied  that 
they  ever  can  bring  it  below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate,  at 
the  time  of  their  enactment*     Mr  Bentham  combats  this  opi- 
nion very  ingeniously,  and  contends  that,  whatever  circum- 
stances exist,  to  prevent  the  efficacy  of  those  restrictions  where 
they  are  intended  to  bring  the  premium  below  the  lowest  mar- 
ket rate,  would  exist  in  a  degree  nearly  equal  to  prevent  their 
efficacy  in  competition  with  a  higher  rate.     The  doctrine  of 
the  law's  necessary  ineflicacy,  presupposes  an  actual  combina- 
tion, or  a  tacit  consent  among  all  men  to  break  the  law,  otherwise 
regulations  might  be  contrived  to  prevent  its  evasion.    The  in- 
stance of  France  is  given  by  Dr  Smith,  where  an  edict  in  1766, 
lowering  the  legal  rate  from  five  to  four  per  cent  was  quite  in- 
efficacious ;  and  Mr  Bentham  adds  the  case  of  Jlussia,  *  where 
the  legal  rate  is  five  and  the  lowest  actua)  rate  on  good  security 
eight.     But  still  he  contends,  that  better  means  of  enforcing 
the  restraints  might  have  another  effect.     Upon  this  branch  of 
his  subject,  we  do  not  find  the  same  degree  of  fujness  as  on  the 
other  topics,  and  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few 
words  upon  the  real  effect  produced  in  the  money  market.     We 
take  this  to  be,  in  every  case,  and  at  all  times,  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Legislature.     It  cap  not  be  denied 
that  a  system  of  checks  might  be  pontrived,  rendering  evasion 
extremely  difficult ;  bat  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  hence, 
that  there  is  money  lent  below  the  natural  rate  of  the  market, 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  law,  how  effectual  soever 
to  prevent  the  higher  rate,  never  can  compel  persons  to  Jena*  at 
the  lower  rate.  The  utmost  efficacy  of  the  law  therefore-*  its  who]* 
power,  if  perfect — can  only  extend  to  preventing  money  from 
oeing  lent  at  all ;  unless  we  suppose  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  lend,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  be  content  with  the  legal  interest.     But  this  class  is 
so  very  small  as  to  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  general  mar* 
ket.    Now,  the  greater  the  number  of  lenders  who  are  Urns  kept 
out  of  the  market,  the  higher  the  rate  must  be  to  those  who 
succeed  in  evading  the  law ;  therefore,  as  the  perfection  of  the 
contrivances  to  prevent  usury,  could  only  end  in  preventing  aN 

*  Thefe  Letters,  as  is  well  known,  were  written  at  Critcbeft*  ii| 
White  Russia. 
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loans,  so,  when  those  contrivances  fall  short  of  perfection*  as 
they  always  do  to  a  certain  degree,  they  only  raise  the  rate 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be, — and  this,  independent  of  the 
premium  which  they  render  necessary  from  the  increased  risk, 
merely  by  narrowing  the  competition  of  lenders*  We  have  al- 
ready illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the  Usury  laws  operate 
upon  Annuity  transactions ;  and  still  more,  upon  all  prohibited 
methods  of  negotiating  loans.  At  present,  we  may  conclude 
from  what  has  been  said,  that,  as  far  as  regards  their  efficacy, 
those  laws  must  either  produce  one  or  other  of  two  consequences  : 
— *If  wholly  successful,  they  must  prevent  all  loans;  if  partially  suc- 
cessful they  must  raise  the  terms  of  the  bargain  to  the  borrowet 
— that  is  to  say,  they  can  by  no  possibility  do  any  thing  but 
counteract,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  intent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  who  enacts  them. 

A  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  restraints,  natu- 
rally leads  us  to  inquire,  whether,  in  other  particulars,  the  laws 
against  Usury  are  consistent  with  their  avowee}  purposes  I 
and  the  most  cursory  reflection  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
allow  of  transactions  substantially  usurious — and,  indeed,  that 
they  cannot  prevent  these,  without  wholly  putting  a  slop  to  the 
course  of  trade.  Some  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  in 
commerce,  are  in  their  nature  usury.  The  practice  of  drawing 
and  redrawing,  \py  which  merchants  are  accommodated  with 
money  for  a  short  time,  at  a  certain  commission  over  and  above 
the  five  per  cent.,  and  then  for  as  much  longer,  until  they  pay 
ten,  twelve  and  more  per  cent,  during  the  whole  year,  is  only 
a  more  cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  borrowing  above  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.  But,  other  well  known  lines  of  traffic, 
though  apparently  more  remote  from  usury,  are  not  less  closely 
connected  with  it : — Pawnbroking,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia, 
will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader.  Nay,  insurance,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  post-obits,  with  all  cases 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  undertake  an  unlimited  risk  for  an 
unlimited  premium,  are  in  their  principle  usurious  transactions. 
Of  these,  the  most  notorious  is  tne  traffic  in  annuities  ;  which, 
accordingly,  has  been  found  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  mode  of 
evading  the  Usury  laws,  although  we  have  already  shown  how 
greatly  it  increases  the  rate  of  interest. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  laws  we  have  been  considering, 
and  founded  upon  errors  of  the  same  kind,  are  the  barbarous 
penalties  imposed  upon  all  who  assist  suitors  in  courts  of  justice 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  their  rights,  stipulating  for  a  cer? 
tain  premium.  The  law  of  EnglancF  considers  this  as  a  crime, 
and  denominates  it  maintenance;  or,  if  the  question  affects  real 
property9  and  the  lender  is  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  estate 
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recovered,  champerty ;  and  these  names  are  almost  as  odious  as 
the  appellation  of  usurer,— in  so  much  that  there  are  cases  in  the 
books,  of  actions  for  slander,  in  which  the  terms  of  reproach 
were,  the  calling  the  plaintiff  a  champertor.  The  grievous  ex- 
pense of  law  proceedings  is  one  of  the  prime  abases  in  our  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  have  occasion  to 
mention  it  again.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a  law,  which  at  once 
renders  the  assertion  of  a  man's  just  rights  extremely  costly*  and 
precludes  him  from  the  only  means  of  defraying  the  cost?  By 
the  supposition  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  rights,  be  is  poor,  and 
unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  obtaining  justice.  Yet  we  won't 
allow  him  to  get  assistance,  upon  the  only  terms  on  which,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  such  aid  is  to  be  had.  The  Usury 
laws,  though  originating  in  ancient  prejudices,  are  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  The  laws  against  maintenance  and  chain* 
perty  are  the  growth  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  arose  from  the  ap- 
prehension, that  powerful  men  might  purchase  unjust  claims, 
and  overawe  the  judge  by  an  array  of  force.  That  these  laws 
were  not  the  fit  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  seems  obvious  enough; 
but,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  our  per* 
sisting  in  their  enforcement,  in  an  age  when  no  suitor,  however 
powerful,  can  hope  to  sway  the  balance  of  justice,  at  least  in 
those  tribunals  to  which  the  laws  in  question  apply.  Mr  Ben* 
tham  relates  the  following  instance  of  their  operating  to  the  ruin 
of  a  person  whose  situation  was,  in  one  particular,  uncommon— 
but,  in  alt  that  bears  upon  the  question,  the  situation  of  every 
needy  suitor. 

1  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  succeeded,  during  his 
minority,  to  an  estate  of  about  3000/.  a  year:  I  won't  say  where. 
His  guardian,  concealing  from  htm  the  value  of  the  estate,  which 
circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  do,  got  a  conveyance  of 
it  from  him,  during  his  nonage,  for  a  trifle.  Immediately  upon  the 
ward's  coming  of  age,  the  guardian,  keeping  him  still  in  darkness, 
found  means  to  get  the  conveyance  confirmed.  Some  years  after- 
wards, the  ward  discovered  the  value  of  the  inheritance  he  had 
been  throwing  away.  Private  representations  proving,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  ineffectual,  he  applied  to  a  court  of  equity.  The  suit 
was  in  some  forwardness  :  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  counsel  highly 
encouraging :  but  money  there  remained  none.  We  all  know  but 
too  well,  thatyt  in  spite  of  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  the  Bench,* 
that  branch  of  justice,  which  is  particularly  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Equity,  is  only  for  those  who  can  afford  to  throw  away  one  for- 
tune for  the  chance  of  recovering  another.  Two  persons,  however, 
were  found,  who,  between  them,  were  content  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  ticket  for  this  lottery,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  prize. 
The  prospect  now  became  encouraging  :  when  unfortunately  one  of 
the  adventurers,  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  bottomless  pit,  hap* 
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pened  to  dig  up  one  of  the  old  statutes  against  Champerty.  Thii 
blew  up  the  whole  project :  however  the  defendant,  understanding 
that,  somehow  or  other,  his  antagonist  had  found  support,  had 
thought  fit  in  the  mean  time  to  propose  terms,  which  the  plaintiff* 
after  his  support  had  thus  dropped  from  under  him,  was  very  glad 
to  close  with.  He  received,  I  think  it  was,  3000/. ;  and  for  that 
he  gave  up  the  estate,  which  was  worth  about  as  much  yearly,  to- 
gether with  the  arrears,  which  were  worth  about  as  much  as  the 
estate.'  p.  119-121. 

We  have  how  stated  the  whole  argument  against  the  Usury 
laws  i  and  it  applies  to  every  similar  contrivance,  in  what  no- 
tions soever  founded,  or  by  whatever  checks  supported,  for  pro- 
tecting men's  interests  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  controlling 
them  in  the  management  of  their  private  business,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  business  prosper,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
There  is  nothing  more  conclusive  in  the  whole  range  of  political 
science,  we  might  say  nothing  in  any  science,  except  the  mathe- 
matics. Can  there  arise,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  any  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  repealing  those  barbarous  laws  r  Is  not  the 
bare  proposition  of  a  doubt  respecting  it  ridiculous  ?  We  shall 
shortly  state  the  reasons  which  convince  us,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would,  at  this  particular  crisis,  be  imprudent  ;  and  these 
are  to  be  found  in  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Usury  laws,  which,  we  have 
seen,  always  produce  very  bad  effects  in  ordinary  times,  and 
still  worse  consequences  in  periods  of  publick  distress,  have  in 
an  unprecedented  degree  augmented  the  embarrassments  of  the 

!) resent  day.  Many  persons,  in  every  line  of  employment,  have 
elt  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  accommodation,  to  enable  them 
to  get  over  the  great  pressure  of  the  moment.  All  property  be- 
ing depreciated,  no  money  could  be  raised  by  sales,  without  an 
enormous  loss.  Loans  were  the  only  possible  means  of  avoid- 
ing certain  nuin.  The  demand  for  money  being  thus  augment- 
ed greatly  and  suddenly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  war  which  had  de- 
stroyed capital  to  an  unprecedented  amount  in  every  way,  the 
natural  rate  of  interest  was  sure  to  be  raised  very  considerably. 
The  restraints,  imposed  by  the  law,  rendered  borrowing  impos- 
sible to  many ;  and  to  others,  raised  the  terms  of  the  bargain  in 
a  most  destructive  degree.  Hence  some  have  been  irretrievably 
ruined,  and  others  have  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  their  safe- 
ty. Had  no  such  absurd  laws  existed,  all  who  had  property  to 
offer  in  security,  that  is,  all  whom  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  to  assist,  might  have  obtained  the  aid  required  at  a 
fair  and  moderate  premium.  The  evils  occasioned  by  these 
laws,  therefore,  are  abundantly  manifest.    Yet  it  by  no  means 
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follows,  that  .their  repeal,  during  tie  pressure  qf  the  calamity, 
would  be  upon  the  whole  beneficial.    One  class  of  persons  might 
be  assisted  ;  but  another,  and  probably  a  much  larger  class, 
would  be  thrown  into  great  embarrassments.    All  persons  now 
owing  money,  especially  such  as  have  borrowed  upon  mortgage, 
would  inevitably  have  their  creditors  coming  upon  them  for 
payment,  that  a  new  bargain  might  be  made  on  better  terms  for 
the  landlord.     It  would  not  always  happen,  that  the  same  mo* 
ney  would  be  lent  again  to  the  same  person ;  and  any  change  in 
such  delicate  circumstances,  would  beget  inquiry  and  suspicion, 
and  a  consequent  injury  to  credit,  at  a  moment  when  so  many 
persons  are  in  a  tottering  condition.     A  mortgagee,  who  is  now 
content  with  the  security  he  had  before  taken,  if  he  had  to  re- 
new his  bargain,  might  consider  the  depreciation  of  the  pro-* 
|>erty,  and  lend  to  another.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  commu* 
nity,  in  the  present  critical  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  as 
little  charge,  as  little  concussion  to  credit  as  possible,  should  be 
given.     In  ordinary  times,  these,  and  far  greater  risks,  may 
safely  be  encountered.     At  present,  the  smallest  movement  may 
reach  further  than  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  or  pleasant  to  conjec- 
ture.    Besides,  we  confess,  we  feel  an  objection  of  a  general 
nature,  to  legislating  in  a  moment  of  difficulty.    The  Usury 
laws  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  repealed  ;  but,   to  undertake 
the  risk  under  the  pretence  of  an  extraordinary  emergency,  is 
contrary  to  the  sound  discretion  which  should  preside  over  all 
changes,  even  the  most  obvious,  in  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country.     The  work,  when  so  performed,  is  not  set  about  cool* 
ly  and  deliberately.     Dangers  are  overlooked  on  either  side, 
and  omissions  made,  which  both  produce  mischief  and  alienate 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  operation.     The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  stability  of  the  improvement  is  put  in  jeo* 
pardy,  and  an  obstacle  is  created  to  carrying  through  all  re- 
forms which  may  afterwards  te  attempted.     For  these  reasons, 
we  conceive  that  the  views  were  perfectly  sound  which  induced 
Parliament,  last  Session,  to  defer  for  some  time  the  revision  of 
the  laws  in  question. 

Together  with  the  Letters  upon  Usury,  Mr  Bentham  has 
reprinted,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  Protest  against  Law 
Taxes;  a  work  which,  for  closeness  of  reasoning,  has  not  per- 
haps been  equalled,  and,  for  excellence  of  style,  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  arti* 
cle  to  analyze  this  masterly  performance ;  but,  after  a  few  re* 
marks,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  specimen  or 
two  of  its  singular  beauties. 

The  grievous  expense  of  law  proceedings  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  complaint  among  the  vulgar ;  but  they  who  arc  the 
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best  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  are  best  able  to 
sky  (as  they  must  if  they  speak  the  truth),  that  none  of  the 
complaints  ever  made  upon  this  trite  subject  aire  in  the  least 
degree  exaggerated.    That  a  poor  man  cannot  obtaia  justice, 
is  quite  obvious,— at  least  that  he  cannot  obtain  it  unless  he! 
fitods  some  one  to  lend  him  the  money  without  security,  which 
is  next  to  impossible ;  or  to  lend  it  him  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
perty at  stake,  which  the  law  prohibits.     But  it  is  said  that  the 
poor  may  sue  in  forma  pauperis.    To  what  does  this  privilege 
amount  ?     First,  it  extends  to  those  only  who  are  toot  worth  a- 
bove  five  pounds  besides  their  wearing  apparel;   whereas  a 
man  may  be  worth  much  more,  and  yet  be  a  great  deal  too 
poor  to  support  a  suit  in  Chancery.     But  next,  suppose  he  is 
of  the  class  of  mere  paupers, — he  obtains  an  exemption  from 
the  costs  of  stamps,  and  Counsel's  fees,  and  Court  fees ;— and 
we  shall  suppose  that  his  Counsel  exerts  himself  to  -the  ut- 
most,— that  no  time  is  lost  by  his  special  Pleader's  slowness* 
or  his  Counsel's  laying  aside  his  case,  to  make  way  for  others  up- 
on which  his  opinion  is  requested  with  peculiar  despatch.    What 
chance  has  he  of  an  active  and  industrious  attorney,  to  serve 
this  poor  client,  while  he  has  rich  ones  on  his  hands,  as  he  must 
have,  if  he  is  an  able  practitioner,  and  a  man  who  will  let  no 
opportunity  escape  him  ?     But  this  is  not  all.     Who  is  to  pay 
for  his  witnesses?     Who  is  to  advance  him  money  for  this 
roost  necessary  expense,  when  it  is  known  that  he  may  gain 
his  cause,  and  yet  not  have  enough  to  pay  it  ?     This  leads  us 
to  the  much  more  grievous  case  of  a  man  prevailing,  and  yet 
being  nothing  the  better,  nay  actually  being  a  loser  by  his  con-' 
test.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  recovery  of  a  small 
debt,  or  the  successful  resistance  of  a  small  demand,  is  more 
costly  than  acquiescing  in  positive  injustice.    If,  for  example, 
a  person  is  called  upon  by  one  he  never  before  saw  or  heard  of, 
16  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds/  and  refuses,  and  suffers  an 
action  to  be  brought  against  him  \  and  if  he  gains,  as  h  Is  to 
be  presumed  he  will  under  snch  circumstances,  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  lose  more  upon  the  whole  than  he  would  have  done 
had  he  at  once  paid  the  sum  unjustly  demanded-     No  dottbt,  he 
gains  with  costs ;  but  the  actual  costs  always  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  costs  allowed ;  and,  in  the  case  of  small  sums,  the 
excess  is  greater  than  the  sum  in  dispute.     We  think  it  enough 
at  present  merely  to  broach  this  subject.     It  forms  one  of  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  the  abuses  known  in  the  law, — and  no  re- 
form could  be  more  wholesome,  than  one  directed  to  remedy 
it*    The  share  which  the  Government  bears  of  the  blame,  does1 
not  come  under  the  head  of  extra  costs,  as  all  stamps  are  al» 
vol.  xxvu.  vo.  54.  A  a 
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lowed  in  taxing;  but  those  imposts  are  not  the  less  object* 
able  upon  other  grounds.     They  are,  nevertheless,  favourites- 
with  weak  rulers,  and  flatter  some  ridiculous  popular  prejudi- 
ces.    Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Bentham's  work,  no  one 
has  ever  pretended  to  doubt  their  iniquity  and  gross  impolicy. 
Mr  Rose  one  day,  in  Mr  Pitt's  presence,  took  the  author  aside*, 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  read  the  pamphlet — that  its  rea- 
soning was  unanswerable — and  thqt  it  was  resolved  there  should 
be  no  more  such  taxes.     Yet  Budget  after  Budget  has  since* 
been  formed,  in  which  those  duties  have  made  a  part;  and 
Mr  Pitt  himself  was  found  to  patronise  them  upon  his  return  to- 
office  in  180*. — We  shall  now  close  this  article  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Protest,  not  with  the  intention  of  superseding 
the  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  but  in  order  to  invite  the  reader- 
to  enjoy  so  high  a  treat,  by  giving  him  a  foretaste  of  it. 

After  observing  that  these  taxes  fall  either  on  such  as  have 
something  t6  pay  withal,  or  such  a*  hove  nothing,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that,  to  the  former  they  are  more  grievous  than  any  other 
tax  whatever — to  the  latter,  a  denial  of  justice*  The  following 
is  the  first  demoastration. 

*  Taxes  on  consumption  cannot  fall  bat  where  there  is  some  fund? 
to  pay  them :  of  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on  unproductive  property r 
.  the  great  imperfection  is,  that  they  may  chance  to  bear  where  such 
ability  may  be  wanting.  Taxes  upon  law- proceedings  fall  upon  a* 
man  just  at  the  time  when  the  likelihood  of  his  wanting  that  ability 
is  at  the  utmost.  When  a  man  sees  more  or  less  of  his  property  un- 
justly withholden  from  him,  then  is  the  time  taken  to  call  upon  him* 
for  an  extraordinary  contribution.  When  the  back  of  the  innocent 
has  been  worn  raw  by  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  then  is  the  time 
which  the  appointed  guardians  of  innocence  have  thus  pitched  upon- 
tor  loading  him  with  an  extraordinary  burthen.  Most  taxes  are,  aa 
all  taxes  ought  to  be,  taxes  upon  affluence :  it  is  the  characteristic 
property  of  this  to  be  a  tax  upon  distress. 

4  A  tax  on  bread,  though  a  tax  on  consumption,  would  hardly  be- 
reckoned  a  good  tax ;  bread  being  reckoned  in  most  countries  where 
it  is  used,  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  tax  on  breadr  however,, 
would  not  be  near  so  bad  a  tax  as  one  on  law-proceedings :  A  man* 
who  pays  to  a  tax  on  bread,  may,  indeed,  by  reason  of  such  pay- 
ment, be  unable  to  get  so  much  bread  as  he  wants,  but  he  will  al- 
ways get  sojoe  bread,  and  in  proportion  as  he  pnys  more  and  mora 
to  the  tax,  he  will  get  more  and  more  bread.  Of  a  tax  upon  justice, 
the  effect  may  be,  that  after  he  has  paid  the  tax,  he  may,  without 
getting  justice  by  the  payment,  lose  bread  by  it ;  bread,  the  whole* 
quantity  on  which  he  depended  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  fndf 
his  family  for  the  season,  may,  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  be  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  justice.  Were  a  three-pen- 
ny stamp  to  be  put  upon  every  three-penny  loaf,  a  man  who  had  butt 
Area  pence  to  spend  in  bread,  could  no  longer  indeed  get  a  three* 
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J>enny  loaf,  but  an  obliging  baker  could  cut  him  out  the  half  of  one. 
A  tax  on  justice  admits  Of  no  such  retrenchment.  The  most  ob- 
liging stationer  could  not  cut  a  man  out  half  a  latitat  nor  half  a 
declaration.  Half  justice,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  is  befter  than  no 
justice  s  but  without  buying  the  whole  weight  of  paper,  there  is  no 
getting  a  grain  of  justice. 

*  A  tax  on  necessaries  is  a  tax  on  this  or  that  article,  of  the  com- 
modities which  happen  to  be  numbered  among  necessaries :  a  tax 
on  justice  fs  a  tax  on  all  necessaries  put  together.  A  tax  on  -a  ne- 
cessary of  life  can  only  lessen  a  man's  share  of  that  particular  sort  of 
article :  a  tax  on  justice  may  deprive  a  man,  aud  that  in  any  propor* 
tion,  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries. 

4  This  is  not  yet  the  worst.  It  Is  not  only  a  burthen  that  comes 
In  the  train  of  distress,  but  a  bdrthen  against  which  no  provision  can 
be  made. 

*  All  other  taxes  may  be  either  foreseen  as  to  the  time,  or  at  any 
rate  provided  for,  where  general  ability  is  not  wanting :  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  tax,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  moment  of  exac* 
tion,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  provide  a  fund  for  it.  A  tax  to  bg 
paid  upon  the  loss  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  father  on  whose  industry 
the  family  depended, — a  tax  upon  those  who  have  suffered  by  fire  or 
inundation,  would  seem  hard,  and  I  know  not  that  in  fact  any 
such  modes  of  taxation  have  ever  been  made  choice  oft  but  a  tax 
on  law-proceedings  is  harder  than  any  of  these;  Against  all  those 
misfortunes,  provision  may  be  made  ;  it  is  actually  made  in  different 
ways  by  insurance :  and,  were  a  tax  added  to  them,  pay  so  much 
more,  and  you  might  ensure  yourself  against  the  tax.  Against  thd 
misfortune  of  being  called  upon  to  institute  or  defend  one's  self  a- 
gainst  a  suit  at  law,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  office  of  in* 
turance. '     p.  5 — 9. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  reasoning  by  which  our  author5 
triumphantly  refutes  the  vulgar  argument,  that  such  taxes  oper- 
ate as  a  check  to  litigation* 

*  They  produce  it  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff*. — Were  proceeding* 
at  law  attended  with  no  expense  nor  other  inconvenience,  till  the  suit 
were  heard  and  at  an  end,  a  plaintiff  who  had  no  merits,  could  do  a 
defendant  man  no  harm  by  suing  him  :  he  could  give  him  no  trio* 
tive  for  submitting  to  an  unfounded  claim  :  malice  would  have  no 
weapons:  oppression  would  have  no  instrument.  When  proceed- 
ings are  attended  with  expense,  the  heavier  that  expense,  the  greater 
of  course  is  the  mischief  which  a  man  who  has  no  merits  is  enabled 
to  do  s  the  sharper  the  weapon  thus  put  into  the  hand  of  malice,  the 
more  coercive  the  instrument  put  into  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

'  They  produce  it  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Were  proceed- 
ings at  law  attended  with  no  expense,  a  defendant  who  knew  he 
had  no  merits,  a  defendant  who  was  conscious  that  the  demand  up- 
on him  was  a  just  one, -would  be  deprived  of  what  is  in  some  cases 
his  best  chance  for  eluding  justice,  in  others  the  absolute  certainty  of 
ao  doing :  he  would  lose  the  strongest  incentive  he  has  to  make  tha 
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attempt.  A  defendant  who  meant  not  to  do  justice  unless  compelled, 
and1  who  knows  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  compel  him  without  having 
advanced  a  certain  ram  ;  sath  a  defendant,  if  he  thinks  hit  adver- 
sary cannot  raise  that  sum,  will  persevere  in  refusal  till  a  suit  is 
commenced,  and  in  litigation  afterwards. 

*  Whether  they  make  the  litigation,  or  whether  they  find  it  ready 
made,  they  show  most  favour  to  the  side  on  which  anti- conscientious 
litigation  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  By  attaching  on  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  suit,  they  bear  hardest  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  him 
who,  if  they  would  have  suffered  him,  wonld  have  become  plaintiff. 
In  so  doing  they  favour  in  the  same  degree  the  defendant,  or  him 
who,  if  the  party  conceiving  himself  injured,  could  have  got  a  bear- 
ing, would  have  been  called  upon:  to  defend  himself.  But  it  is  on 
the  defendant's  side  that  anti -conscientious  practice  is  most  likely  to 
be  found.  Setting  expense  oM  of  the  question,  an  evil  of  which 
these  laws  are  thus  far  the  sole  cause*— setting  out  of  the  question  the 
imperfections  of  the  judicial  system,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  evi- 
dence perish,  or  the  guilty  view  of  fabricating  it, — a  man  will  find  no 
motive  for  instituting  a  suit  for  an  ordinary  pecuniary  demand,  with- 
out believing  himself  to  be  in  the  right :  for  if  he  is  in  the  wrongr 
disappointment,  waste  of  time,  fruitless  trouble,  ami  so  much  ex- 
pense as  is  naturally  unavoidable,  are  by  the  supposition  what  he 
knows  must  be  his  fate.  Whereas,  on  the  other  band,  a  man  upon. 
whom  a  demand  of  that  kind  is  made,  may,  although  be  knows  him- 
self to  be  in  the  wrong,  find  inducement  enough  to  stand  a  suit  from 
a  thousand  other  considerations  :  from  the  hope  of  a  deficiency  in 
point  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff — not  to  mention,  as  be- 
fore, the  rare  and  criminal  enterprize  of  fabricating  evidence  on  his 
own  part  i  from  the  hope  of  tiring  the  plaintiff  out,  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  casual  incident-",  such  as  the  death  of  witnesses  or  parties  : 
from  the  temporary  difficulty  or  inconvenience  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mand, or  (to  conclude  with  the  case  which  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  renders  by  far  the  most  frequent)-  from  the  mere  unwilling- 
ness to  satisfy  it- 

*  In  a  word*,  they  give  a  partial  advantage  to  conscious  guilt,  on 
whichever  side  it  is  found  :  and  that  advantage  is  most  partial  to  the 
defendant's  side,  on  which  side  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  we  see,  is 
most  likely  to  be  found. 

*  Better,  says  a  law  maxim  subscribed  to  by  every  body,  better 
that  ten  criminals  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  person  should 

'  the  deepest  guilt.  For  ten,  some 
Whichever  reading  be  the  best, 
■fleet  of  which  were  to  cause  ten  in* 
f  ten  guilty  ones,  would  be  acknow- 
■edient  >n  the  system.  What  shall 
for  one  culpable  person  whom  it 
ul  suffering  perhaps  ten  blameless) 
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AmT.  IV.  WesentKche  Betrachtuvgen  oder  Geschichte  des  Krieges 
Zanschen  den  Osmanen  und  Russen  in  den  Jahrett  1768  bis 
1774  von  Resmi  Aghmed  Efendi,  aus  dem  TUrkischen 
iibersetzt  und  durch  Anmerhwgen  erlardtrt  von  HeinricH 
Friedrich  von  Diez.    Halle  &  Berlin,  1813. 

*"Phis  work  is  a  history  of  the  war  which  took  place  between 
■*■  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  years  1768-74-,  ori- 
ginally written  in  Turkish  by  Resmi  Achmed  Efendi.  Cathe- 
rine has  found  a  host  of  writers  to  chronicle  her  glories :  But 
we  now  can  enter  the  encampment  of  the  vanquished,  and  hear- 
ken to  the  Musuhnaa  historian,  deploring  and  relating  the  dis- 
astrous conflict. 

When  the  translation  of  a  work  ascribed  to  an  Oriental  au- 
thor, falls  into  the  hands  of  a  Frank  unskilled  in  Oriental  lore, 
to  which  class  of  readers  we  confess  that  we  belong),  and  who 
as  neither  dragoman  nor  moonshee  at  his  elbow,  his  first  wish 
is  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  its  authenticity.  We  are  apt  to 
be  sceptical,  and  to  entertain  suspicions,  that  the  venerable 
Eastern  visiter,  whose  language  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  to 
whose  person  we  wholly  are  strangers,  may  very  possibly  be  a 
kind  of  P&eiidartabaS)  turbanned  and  bearded  tor  the  nonce  % 
and  we  examine  his  pretensions  with  jealousy  and  caution.  la 
this  instance,  we  think,  that  Resmi  Achmed  Efendi  is  sufficient- 
ly avouched  and  identified  by  the  respectable  writer  whose  name 
appears  in  the  title-page  .as, the  translator.  Resmi  Achmed 
Efendi's  history  hath  been  rendered,  into  ^German  by  M.  Von 
Diez,  who  once  held  the  honourable  employment  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  of  bis  Prussian  Mqjesty  at 
the  Court  of  Constantinople;  and  he  is  an  Oriental  scholar  of 
considerable  -note  on  the  Continent,  and  in  whose  skill  and 
fidelity  full  confidence  may  be  placed— True  it  is,  that  M. 
Von  Diez  hath  lately  .been  engaged  in  a  literary  controversy 
with  M.  von  Hammer,  who  is  weu  known  to  mo6t  of  our  read- 
ers as  the  companion  of  Dr  Clarke,  with  whom  he  parted  in 
dudgeon :  And  we  regret  to  add,  that  the  warfare  between  M. 
von  Dies  and  M.  von  Hammer,  hath  been  carried  on  quite 
•  A  la  Turque, '  And  with  a  most  uncivilized  and  unchristian  vi- 
rulence, which  ill  beseemeth  gentlemen  and  scholars.  This  re- 
proach falleth  heaviest  on  M  von  Diee,  who  hath  attacked 
the  moral  character,  as  well  as  the  literary  reputation  of  his  op* 
ponent,  by  accusing  him  of  fraud,  and  forgery,  and  imposture : 
And  these  grievous  charges  having  been  investigated  by  M.  Sil- 
*estre  de  Sacy,  he  hath  declared  tnem  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 
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The  author,  Resmi  Achmed  Efendi,  was  a  person  of  cele*> 
brity  in  the  annals  of  Turkish  diplomacy.     In  the  year  17,57, 
Sultan  Mu*tapba  the  Third  deputed  him  to  Vienna  as  his  em- 
bassador.    It  must  be  supposed  that  Zil  UUah  was  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  his  representative;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  afterwards  (in  176!*),  he  was  despatched  to  Berlin  on  a  si-* 
milar  mission;  and  Resmi  Achmed  derives  much  distinction  from 
having  been  the  first  Ottoman  embassador  who  ever  visited  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Gharandaberk.     It  is  by  this  full- toned  appel- 
lation that  Resmi  Achmed  designates  Brandenburg  or  Prussia. 

About  this  time  all  '  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  '  with  the 
fame  of  Frederick's  victories.  The  favourite  title  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultan  is  '  Hunkiar, 9  or  the  Manslayer:  And  Mustapha, 
who  had  witnessed  the  astonishing  success  with  which  the  Man- 
slayer  of  Gharandaberk  had  resisted  the  united  strength  of  Aus- 
tria, and  France,  and  Russia,  and  Sweden,  easily  discovered,  that 
Frederick,  his  brother  sovereign,  could  not  possibly  have  com- 
manded such  a  tide  of  good  fortune,  but  by  the  help  of  the  no- 
ble science  of  astrology.  He  did  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  Friu 
himself  calculated  the  '  elections  of  the  seventh  house, '  in  which, 
*  if  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  be  strong,  in  essential  and  acci- 
dental dignities,  and  well  aspected  of  the  fortunes,  and  more 
strong  than  the  inimical  planet  which  is  significative  of  the 
enemy,  '—then  ♦  the  querent  will  prevail  and  overcome ; ,— 
yet  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  invincible  warrior  acted  con- 
stantly under  the  counsel  of  a  board  of  right  learned  clerks, 
well  read  in  such  useful  studies.  Resmi  Achmed  was  there- 
fore furnished  with  private  instructions  to  use  all  his  eloquence 
to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  cede  three  of  his  most  skil- 
ful astrologers  to  Sultan  Mustapha.  This  sapient  message 
was  faithfully  delivered  by  him  to  Frederick ;  and  he  was  in- 
formed through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  that  a  definite 
answer  would  soon  be  given  to  his  request.  At  the  subsequent 
audience,  Frederick  led  the  Turk  to  a  window  which  command- 
ed the  great  square,  then  filled  with  soldiery.  And  at  the  6ame 
time  that  he  pointed  out  his  troops  to  the  ambassador,  he  told 
him  that  his  three  advisers  in  war  and  peace,  were  Experience, 
Discipline  arid  Economy ; — *  these,  and  these  alone,  *  he  con- 
cluded, *  are  my  three  chief  astrologers ;  I  have  no  others; — And 
this  is  the  secret,  which  I  beg  you  to  impart  to  our  good  friend 
the  Sultan  Mustapha.9 

On  his  return  from  Prussia,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Kiagha  Begh,  which,  as  M.  von  Diez  informs  us,  is  next  in 
tank  to  that  of  Grand  Vizier.  According  to  the  ancient  military 
maxims  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  principal  members  of  the 
tfurkish  ministry  are  bound  to  follow  the  army  in  time  of  war ; 
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'Our  author  was  therefore  present  in  the  field  during  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  campaigns ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  en- 
deavours that  the  negociations  for  peace  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
♦cessful  termination. 

It  is  not  very  long  ««ince  Pope  and  Turk  were  eyed,  in  our 
-part  of  the  world,  with  awful  apprehension.  They  were  sung 
cown,  and  prayed  down.  They  were  considered  as  two  greedy 
raging  lions,  each  on  the  point  of  breaking  loose  and  devouri- 
ng us  all.  Now,  indeed,  these  fears  have  subsided.  How  it 
^would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  if  they  could 
have  seen  filthy  Rome  deprived  of  her  universal  Bishop  ! — 
We,  their  iinworthy  children,  have  felt  otherwise ;  it  rejoiced 
«us  not  when  the  Apocalyptic  'Babylon  was  purified  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, and  humbled  into  the  second  good  city  of  the  Empire. 
We  have  been  glad  to  take  back  the  Pope  of  -Rome  in  his 
•chair,  instead  of  the  King  of  Rome  in  his  cradle.  And  Whigs 
•and  Tories,  Lords  and  Commoners — we  blush  to  say  so — have 
^vied,  and  vie  with  each  other,  in  coquetting  with  the  Old  Scar- 
let Harlot,  now  that  she  hath  happily  been  replaced  in  her  ori- 
ginal *eat,  and  allowed  to  return  to  all  her  abominations.  With 
respect  to  the  *  monster  Mahomet, '*  and  the  A  ravenous  Ca* 
diphs, '  and  *  their  'viperous  offspring  the  Turks, '  as  they  are 
charitably  called  by  the  worthy  parson  of  fit  Martin's,  by  Lud- 
gate,  London ;  we  have,  and  not  without  reason,  unlearnt  much 
-of  the  angry  terror  with  which  we  used  to  doom  them  to  dam- 
nation  and  hell- fire.  The  followers  of  Islam  have  not  only  been 
•our  friends,  but  even  our  only  friends  in  the  time  of  need, — in 
the  time  of  the  Continental  system, — in  the  time  of  proscription 
and  persecution,  when  there  was  not  a  Prince  or  a  Potentate 
in  Christendom,  who  would  or  >could  allow  an  Englishman  to 
-fihow  his  face  in  his  dominions.  John  Bull  was  like  a  Saxon 
outlaw ;  he  bore  a  wolfs  head,  and  not  a  soul  would  house  him,. 
We  recollect  when  the  column  in  the  Red-book,  which  sets  forth 
the  *  diplomatic  agents  abroad  and  at  home, '  presented  such  a 
<lreary  series  of  untenanted  blanks  under  the  name  of  each  fo- 
reign power,  that  it  resembled  a  street  at  a  watering-place  when 
•the  season  is  over,  and  **  this  house  to  let '  stares  out  at  every 
window.  Not  a  single  exception  was  fiirnished  except  by  the 
•kindness  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Sophi  of 
Persia,  who  alone  allowed  our  representatives  to  appear  before 
>their  thrones,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  least,  made 
good  their  common  title  of  '  Refuge  of  the  World. '■ 

The  Mahometans,  as  such,  are  now  no  longer  the  objects  of 
aversion — their  fanaticism  has  cooled.  On  our  parts  we  are  too 
Jazy  to  hate  them  ; — we  have  room  enough  for  uncharitablenes*, 
without  travelling  beyond  the  four  seas.    The  respectful  feai*49 
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which  their  very  name  once  gave  rise,  has  subsided  in  the  same 
degree :  And  the  exaggerated  opinions  which  once  were  held  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  Turks,  have  yielded  to  opinions,  perhaps 
equally  unfounded,  of  their  utter  weakness  and  imbecility.     None 
pf  their  former  reverses  stamped  them  with  such  degradation  as 
the  luckless  wars  with  the  Czarina.     Th$  army  or  Mahome<f 
the  Fourth  had  been  put  to  the  tout ;  yet  the  green  sanjak  of 
the  Prophet  was  planted  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ramparts  of 
Vienna,  before  it  was  surrendered  into  the  bands  of  the  German 
Caesar.     But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Ottomans  them- 
selves lamented  the  waning  brilliancy  of  the  Crescent,  at  a  time 
when  the  Christians  had  hardly  noticed  that  its  radiancy  was  be* 
coming  eclipsed — and  that  they  have  produced  writers  endow- 
ed with  sufficient  courage  to  raise  their  voices  against  the  misrule 
of  the  Divan,  and  to  point  out  the  consequences  ensuing  to  the 
empire.     Such  was  Ghuradscheli  Kodscha  Begh,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Murad  the  X.,  and  who,  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  composed  a  treatise  *  on  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  on  the  methods  by  which  they 
lire  to  be  counteracted. '     Such  also  is  Itesmi  Achmed  Efendu 
In  this  work,  which  he  composed  in  retirement  and  disgrace, 
lie  has  placed  the  abuses  which  prevail  in  the  Turkish  armies, 
and  the  deplorable  incapacity  of  the  public  functionaries  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  strongest  light ;  and  he  appears  to  have  composed 
this  record  of  national  degradation,  with  the  patriotic  intention 
of  rousing  the  Faithful  out  of  their  lethargic  slumber.     The 
style  of  the  narrative  is  singularly  original     The  Efendi  has  all 
the  characteristicks  of  half  educated  men.     He  displays  much 
good  sense  and  power  of  observation,  struggling  with  ignorance 
and  absurdity.     He  writes  with  the  dull  leaden  solidity  of  the 
Turk,  occasionally  enlivened  by  tb$  sententious  phraseology  of 
the  Arab,  and  the  rarer  wisdom  of  the  Western  worlj.     He 
deals  out  his  censures  very  unsparingly,  but  with  calmness  and 
sedateness.    His  anger  never  vents  itself  in  any  tone  higher  than 
phlegmatic  irony. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  JSfendi's  history. 

There  were  eight  tokens  of  misfortune,  he  thinks,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  prognosticate  the  ill  success  of  the  war.  And  he 
draws  out  his  inventory  pf  bad  omens  with  admirable  method 
and  formality — 

'  These  signs  of  misfortune  were,  Firstly,  that  such  an  expe- 
rienced Grand  Vizier  as  Muchsin  Zade  was  removed  from  office. 

*  Secondly,  That  such  an  irregular  man  as  Hamzq  Pacha  was  ap- 
pointed Vizier. 

4  Thirdly,  That  the  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  such 
an  upstart  as  Emin  Pacha  ;  and  he  was  also  so  sickly,  that  his  feet 
began  tP  swell  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Adrianople. 
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'  Fourthly,  That  orders  were  issued  for  assembling  an  army  of 
an  hundred  thousand  men,  before  any  arrangements  were  made  for 
supplying  them  with  provisions. 

*  Fifthly,  That  on  the  day  when  the  troops  marched  out  of  Con- 
stantinople, certain  ignorant  people,  who  pretended  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  allow  an  infidel  to  look  on  the  holy  standard,  committed 
groat  excesses  on  the  persons  of  many  worthy  and  commiserable 
Christians}  under  the  cloak  of  zeal ;  which  disturbances  were  follow- 
ed by  several  executions. 

•  Sixthly,  That  a  madman,  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
earth  and  heaven,  one  Tahir  Aga,  was  appointed  commissary-ge- 
neral. 

'  Seventhly,  That  our  leaders,  who  had  no  intention  of  entering 
the  enemy's  country,  fancied  that  they  would  find  many  fortresses  to 
besiege,  and  therefore  provided  themselves  with  an  extra  train  of 
fifty  or  sixty  heavy  battering  cannon.  And  that  the  draught  cattle 
were  starved  for  want  of  forage,  and  the  artillery  lost. 

•  And,  Eighthly,  That  the  troops  marched  out  to  war  when  Saturn 
and  Mars  were  in  conjunction  in  the  sign  of  Cancer. ' 

Resmi  Achmed  did  well  to  reserve  this  direful  conjunction 
for  the  close  of  his  gloomy  omens.  And  it  is  surely  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  Sultan  and  the  Divan  should  have  allowed  the 
war  to  begin  under  this  constellation  j  for  all  the  wise  are 
unanimous  respecting  its  evil  influence.  Consult  Albohazin 
Haly  or  Albumaser,  Zael  or  Messahala,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
bode  nought  else  but  evil  by  *  sea  and  land  j '  strife,  dissension, 
and  destruction.  Mustapha  was  actuated  by  a  well  founded 
suspicion,  when  he  distrusted  his  own  astrologers.  They  must 
have  been  shamefully  neglectful  of  their  duty.  We  would  not 
wish  to  raise  a  gioundless  calumny ;  but  we  can  scarcely  help 
suspecting,  that  there  was  treachery  amongst  the  star-gazer*, 
and  that  they  were  bribed  by  the  Russian  cabinet  to  conceal  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  planets. 

The  *  Eight  Signs  of  Misfortune '  are  followed  by  an  '  Ap- 
pendix, '  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  *  three  main  errors '  of  the 
government  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  committed  by  his  Sublimity, 
or  his  ministers,  in  venturing  on  offensive  measures  against  the 
Russians. 

*  In  the  first  place,9— *(lle*m\  always  likes  order  and  regularity) 
— 4  There  came  a  vapouring  Polander,  one  Potoski,  at  the  head 
of  about  four  hundred  men,  and  who  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  He  was  furnished  with 
several  papers  or  petitions,  with  great  red  seals  affixed  to  them: 
And  he  made  complaints  to  us,  saying, — The  Republic  of  Po- 
land has  been  long  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  * 
His  object  was  to  implore  the  assistance  of  this  august  protec- 
tor against  the  invasion  of  the  Czarina.  The  Oltomau  arms 
Jjayp  never  prospered,  according  to  Resmi  Achmed9*  opinion. 
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when  they  have  protected  *  such  refugee*, '  and  taken  op 
quarrels;  *  and  this,'  he  says,  *  we  have  learnt,  and  < 
rienccd  oft  and  oft*    Our  readers  may  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  Resmi  shows  much  pertinent  knowledge  of  Ottoman  his- 
tory.    And  at  the  end  of  his  bead-roll  of  examples,  in  whidi 
the  wars  occasioned  by  the  reception  of  Charles  of  Sweden   us 
the  year  1120  are  not  forgotten,  he  laments,  that,  unmind- 
ful of  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  formejr 
generations,  that  *  hateful  Potoski  was  duly  taken  under  pro- 
tection, '  and  maintained,  with  all  his  followers,  at  the  public 
expense :  so  that,  in  the  whole,  he  cost  the  Imperial  Treasury 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  purses  *  of  gold. ' 

The  second  error  in  judgment,  was  the  favour  shown  to  the 
Tartar  Khans,  Setim  Ghirai  and  Maksud  GAirai,  who  aba 
contributed  their  assistance  in  '  ruining  and  emptying  the  In*- 
4  perial  treasury. f 

The  third  error,  was  the  supineness  with  which  the  organi- 
sation, or  rather  the  disorganization  of  the  army,  was  regard- 
4d.     The  defects  of  this  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  body, 
and  the  confusion  which  it  presented  in  every  part,  are  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  him.    The  troops  were  literally  poisoned  by 
their  provisions. '  The  bread  which  was  served  out  to  them,  was 
adulterated  with  sand,  and  clay,  and  meal  made  of  mouldy  bis- 
cuits,  which  had  remained  '  forty  years  '  in  the  *  store-houses;9 
ao  that  the  loaves  which  were  made  of  this  precious  mixture, 
resembled  *  dry  dirt. '     The  avarice  of  the  Turkish  purveyors 
led  them  to  adulterate  the  flour  in  this  manner.     The  Greeks, 
in  addition  to  their  natural  propensity  to  fraud,  were  actuated 
by  hatred.     Such  arts  were  not  new  amongst  them.     It  will  be 
recollected,  that  during  the  Crusades,  they  thinned  the  ranks 
of  their  unwelcome  visitors,   by  supplying  them  with  bread 
/composed  of  flour,  mixed  with  lime. 

4  Those  who  had  nothing  else  to  live  on, '  Resmi  continues,  '  eat 
this  bread  during  five  or  six  days,  and  they  then  bade  farewell  to 
the  world,  and  stretched  themselves  out  in  fresh  fresh  graves  ia 
the  plain  called  Chanteppe.  No  one '  {  Resmi  alludes  to  the  Grass! 
Vizir  and  the  Aga  of  the  Janizaries)  '  inquired  after  the  fate  of 
these  wretches ;  only  the  f  Tschorbachis,  and  the  Oda  Baschis,  re- 
commended them  to  the  mercy  of  Providence,  saying,— *Theyhm* 
fallen  as  martyr*  for  the  faith  ; — we  will  share  their  allowances* ' 

The  conclusion  of  the  Chapter  is  whimsically  illustrative  of 
the  system  of  fraud  and  peculation  prevailing  in  Turkey ;— k 
ahows,  that  they  manage  these  matters,  even  in  that  uncivilized 
^country,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  address. 

£  *  Tthorbaji,  or  captain;  Oda  Basehi,  lieutenant.9 

fhorctus'  Turkey,  l?% 
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*   A  Bing  Bascki  is  inscribed  on  the  roll,  as  commander  of  4 
thousand  men,  and  he  receives  their  allowances  from  month  to  month 
out  of  the  Treasury.     But,  in  truth,  he  only  joins  the  army  with 
five  hundred  men.     His  ivord  is  a  thousand,  and  his  deed  is  Jive  hun~ 
dred.     And,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  four  hundred  out  of  the 
five  hundred  have  left  the  ranks,  under  the  pretence  of  foraging ; 
so  that  he  has  only  one  hundred  men  remaining  under  his  command ; 
and  yet  the  fellow  continues  to  receive  his  full  allowances  for  a 
thousand  men.     The  Vizier  is  helpless  and  spiritless ;    the  Defter- 
dar  Efendi   is  sighing  and  weakly;    and  the  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries  swears,    that  the  muster-rolls   of  the  Bash  Jazitchi  are  ad- 
curate  and  well  kept* — There  is  no  might  or  strength  but  in  the 
Lord!' 

We  must  add,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Basch  Jazatschi  to 
make  out  the  accounts  of  each  odu  or  company  of  Janissaries, 
the  Aga  certifies  their  accuracy,  and  on  his  certificate  the  Bing 
Basch l  receives  the  pay  of  his  men  from  the  treasury  at  Con- 
stantinople :  The  Bing  Baschi  and  the  Aga  have  a  good  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  the  pious  ejaculations  of  the  lat- 
ter may  therefore  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Resmi  Achmed  Efendi  always  speaks  of  the  Frank?,  not  ex- 
cepting his  natural  enemies  the  Russians,  with  tolerable  temper 
and  fairness ;  although  he  is  perfectly  conscious,  that  his  own 
people,  with  all  their  faults  and  blunders,  and  whose  disaster* 
are  nothing  more  than  visitations  for  their  crying  sins,  rank 
infinitely  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations  and  of  wisdom. 

Some  of  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  notice.  One  .of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  of  Belgrade  wrfl,  that  the  Porte  should 
recognize  the  Imperial  dignity  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia? 
for,  till  this,  the  Divan  had  refused  to  give  them  any  other 
titles  than  the  old  ones  of  Tschar  and  Tschandsche.  This  con-* 
cession,  by  a  very  slight,  but  very  ingenious  diplomatic  devia- 
tion from  the  truth,  is  made  to  tell  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Sultan ;  for  Resmi,  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  old  definition  of  an  embassador,  states  that,  '  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Ottoman  government  granted  to  the  Rus- 
sians the  Berat  (patent)  of  the  imperial  dignity. '  Thus  easily 
can  national  vanity  be  gratified. 

Resmi  seems  to  date  the  rise  of  the  Russian  power  from  this 
period.  '  As  they  now  held  the  same  rank  as  Austria,  France  and 
Spain,  the  three  powers  which  originally  were  adorned  with  the  Im- 
perial title  -  •  •  -  they  began  to  raise  more  troops  than  before,  and 
to  procure  themselves  ships  of  war,  and  artillery. ' 

He  gives  a  curious  account  of  Catherine  and  her  mode  of 
government,  which  must  have  been  strangely  preposterous,  ac- 
cording to  Turkish  ideas. 
f  puxing  a  considerable  time,  the  Russians  have  been  ruled  by 
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female  Czarinas.  Now  the  attachment  which  the  Franks  bear  to- 
wards women  is  unbounded  ;  and  therefore  the  Russians  have  be- 
come exceedingly  obedient  to  the  present  Czarina  -  *  -  ■  and  wise 
and  experienced  men  of  other  nations  hare  been  assembled  in  her 
train  ;  men  who  empty  the  wine-cups  for  the  love  of  the  Czarina, 
and  who  burn  with  desire  to  offer  up  their  lives  for  her.  The  Czar- 
ina is  an  artful  woman ;  she  hat  learnt  the  endearment*  by  which 
tack  people  are  to  be  deluded,  Jrom  tie  Austrian  Emprett,  Maria. 
Thereto,  who  died  some  years  ago  s  and  therefore,  she  now  be- 
haves with  more  familiarity  than  formerly  towards  the  ministers  and 
ether  functionaries  who  appear  before  her  throne  ;  she  has  redou- 
bled the  caresses  and  flatteries  which  she  bestows  on  them.  In  this 
manner  has  she  gained  such  ministers  and  generals  aa  the  Orlows, 
and  as  Marshal  Romaaxow,  he  who  concluded  the  last  peace  with 
us.  Thus  favoured  by  fortune,  and  swimming  in  the  sea  of  pros- 
perity, she  haa  truly  asserted  her  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  sovereigns  who  have  renovated  the  Russian  empire. 

'  On  this  occasion,  I  am  reminded  of  an  example,  which  will 
show  how  easily  the  Franks  can  allow  themselves  to  be  enslaved  by 
the  arts  of  women,  and  be  induced  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  their 
service.  In  the  year  1171,  I  went  as  ambassador  to  Vienna;  and, 
on  my  return,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  I  remained  during 
three  days  in  the  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Buda.  Several  in- 
habitants of  the  town  came  on  board  our  vessels  to  visit  me.  A- 
mongat  others,  there  was  a  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.'  I  said  to  him— Of  what  family  art  thou. 
and  what  is  thy  employment  ? 

'  He  answered — I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  England.     My 
*■•*■—  — *  -ie  to  the  Commandant  of  Buda,  for  the  sake  of  edu- 
',  have  remained  here  about  three  or  four  years, 
intended  to  belong  to  the  men  of  the  sabre,  or  of  the 

to  the  men  of  the  sabre ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
in  making  war. 

lament  the  Empress  is  engaged  in  war  with  the  King 
?ilt  thou  serve  in  this  war  i 

■e  present  year.    But  if  it  pleases  Providence,  I  shall 
'  in  die  next. 

Thou  who  art  so  yonng,  dost  thou  not  fear  death  ? 
ame  from  my  own  country,  I  passed  through  Vienna, 
igfateri  of  the  Empress  allowed  me  to  kiss  their  hands, 
ndred  lives  now,  I  would  sacrifice  them  all  for  her.' 
icz  supposes,  that  the  young  man  who  figures  as 
or  in  the  foregoing  dialogue,  was  probably  a  rela- 
commanuant  of  Buda.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
:iple '  owes  its  origin  to  the  diplomatic  brain  of  the 
l  that  it  was  invented  by  him  fur  the  purpose  of 
lis  sage  remarks  on  Frankiah  folly.  It  is  accompa*' 
bjlo -nent. 
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4  See  now,  Reader  I  According  to  the  notions  of  the  Franks,  it 
is  a  great  token  of  faroar  and  honour  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the  hands 
of  a  person  in  power.  Now,  when  a  monarch  among  the  Franks 
happens  to  be  a  woman,  and  when  she  puts  off  her  glove,  and  allows 
her  hand  to  be  kissed!,  it  is  considered  as  a  marvellous  felicity  by 
the  Franks;  and  it  will  excite  them  to  leap  over  entrenchments* 
or  down  precipices.  Thus,  in  these  matters,  the  Franks  are  such 
thorough  simpletons,  as  to  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  these 
coaxing  flatteries. ' 

Resmj,  however,  gives  the  Franks  great  credit  for  their  loy- 
alty to  their  sovereigns,  and  their  obedience  to  their  command- 
ers.— *  As  soon  as  they  receive  the  word  of  command,  Halt,  they 
remain  as  firm  as  a  rock,  even  till  they  all  perish.  See,  Reader  I 
such  is  their  nature. ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Mustapha,  his  councils  were 
wholly  directed  by  Raghib  Mohammed  Pacha,  a  trusty  and  ex- 
perienced minister,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the 
year  LI 76.  *  Raghib  Mohammed  possessed  so  much  influ- 
ence that  when  the  news  of  the  old  man's  death  was  brought 
to  the  Sultan,  he  started  from  his  couch,  and  exclaimed, 
4  Now  I  begin  to  reign  alone ! '  Raghib  had  held  his  office 
during  the  term  of  six  years ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  won- 
der, tnat  as  soon  as  the  Great  Turk  was  released  from  the  au- 
thority of  his  vizier,  who  had  kept  him  in  wardship  during  so 
long  a  period,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  rapid  succession  of  con- 
fidential advisers ;  all  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  were  duly  ba- 
nished, or  strangled,  or  made  shorter  by  the  head,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  laudable  etiquette  of  the  Ottoman  Court.  Mustapha 
appears  to  have  been  conscientiously  convinced,  that  his  minis- 
ters were  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  Nor  did  he  con- 
ceal his  opinion  respecting  them.  His  Sublimity  was  a  poet ; 
and,  in  one  of  his  poems,  as  translated  and  quoted  by  M.  Von 
Diez,  he  says, 

*  Now  all  the  ministers  of  State  are  knaves. ' 
Resmi  Achmed  Efendi,  himself  a  minister,  does  not  often  dis- 
sent from  the  Sultan's  opinion  with  respect  to  his  colleagues : 
And,  in  Resmi  Achmed's  opinion,  there  was  scarcely  more  than 
one  man,  besides  Resmi  Achmed  Efendi,  whose  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity could  have  averted  the  evils  which  befel  the  Ottomans. 

We  have  seen  how  the  removal  of  Muchsin  Zade  Mohammed 
Pacha  hath  been  lamented  by  the  Efendi,  as  one  of  the 
'  eight  signs  of  misfortune. '  This  took  place  before  hostilities 
had  actually  begun :  And  we  learn,  '  that  in  the  month  of 
Mcbbuil  jichir9  in  the  year  1 182,  f  Muchsin  Zade  Mahomroed  Pach» 

~~ *  A.  D.  1762.        f  A.  D.  1768* 
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was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Rhodorto;  where- 
upon the  Imperial  signet  was  delivered  to  Hamza  Pacha. ' 

Hamza  Pacha  was  a  native  of  Casarea,  in  ancient  Cappado- 
cia.  The  Cappadocians  have  not  gained  a  better  name  among 
the  Turks  than  they  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the  Romans.  Resnu 
says,  *  their  nature  and  character  places  them  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. '  The  Sultan  was  disposed  to  declare 
war ;  '  and  in  the  tenth  day  after  Ham/a  Pacha  had  arrived  at 
Constantinople, '  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  discussed  irf 
the  Divan.  Hamza  Pacha  quoted  Persian  distichs;  *  sat  for 
two  hours  before  the  Sultan  like  a  log ; '  boasted  *  that  he 
would  beat  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan's  enemies  out  of  their  heads  ;  * 
and  assured  his  Sublimity,  '  that  he  was  ready  to  march  out  to 
the  plain  of  Daud  Pacha — the  sooner  the  better. '  This  is 
the  name  of  a  great  plain  near  Constantinople,  where  the  Turk- 
ish army  always  assembles  when  the  Vizier  marches  out  to  war. 

These  declarations  were  followed  up  by  measures  of  vigour. 

*  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Dschcmaziel  Evrxii,  he  appeared 
again  before  the  Sultan,  and  read  the  Fatiha ; ' — the  Fariha  is 
a  verse  or  Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  is  read  as  a  war-prayer ;-  - 

*  ar:d  he  confined  Obrestow,  the  Russian  Minister,  in  the  castle 
of  the  Seven  Towers.  * 

'  About  this  time,  Kirim  Ghirai,  the  Khan  of  Crimea,  reached 
Constantinople ; '  and  about  the  same  time  alstf  ft  was  discovered,  or 
suspected,  that  Hamza  Pacha  made  too  free  with  the  Sultan's  purse. 

*  So  in  the  eighteenth  day  of  Dscbemazub  Achir,  he  was  despatched 
to  Gallipoli :  And  the  Imperial  signet  was  bestowed  upon  Endn 
Pacha,  who  was  already  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Sultan,  and  who  filled  the  post  of  Sitchanttchi.  In  this  man- 
ner, Hamza  Pacha  sat  as  Grand  Vizir  during  eight  and  twenty  days  j 
— and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Gallipoli,  he  travelled  on  to  the  other 
■world.' 

Hamza  Pacha  met  his  death  with  firmness  and  unconcern. 
When  he  was  conducted  to  Baluk  Kajnt,  a  gate  near  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  awaited  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  him  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  composed  the  following  distich,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  fate. 

'  Ghitli  M«cJmn  gheldi  Hamza, 
Weremmedi  icherbet  namza. ' 
That  is  to  say,  according  to  M.  von  Dicz, — '  Mucins  in  went, 
sinister  the  proper  medi- 
c  meant  the  disordered 
nza  Pacha's  dying  im- 
;mory ;  it  has  become  S 
never  his  name  is  men* 
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Hamza  Pacha  having  thus  moved  off  the  stage,  the  Saltan'* 
son-in-law,  the  fortunate  Emin  Pacha,  (the  *  upstart, '  as  Resmt 
calls  htm,  in  his  list  of  omens),  takes  the  first  sopba  in  the  Divan  r 
4  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  named  Hind  Eldchi  Jussuph 
Agba. '  This  merchant,  Emin's  father,  had  sojourned  long  in 
India,  where  he  acquired  his  by-name  of  Hindi,  or  the  Indian  ; 
and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  he  acted  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Roum,  amongst  the  Moslem  powers  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
Vizier  himself,  as  our  uncourteous  historian  describes  him,  '  was 
a  meagre  swarthy  man,  of  an  iron-like  nature, '  who  bad  '  work- 
ed day  and  night  during  ten  years  in  the  office  of  the  Mektup- 
schi,  where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hind  Emin  Pacha.  * 
In  due  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Mektupschi  Efendi  himself, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  '  Abdi  Efendi,  the  Reis  Efendi,  was 
in  his  dotage. ' — '  Bedshaji,  that  insignificant  creature,  was  Kia- 
jhar ;  Kjaschif  Emin  Efendi  was  employed  in  the  Defterdarship  ; 
and  the  two  Tezkjeretschis  were  both  exceedingly  inexperienced. ' 
Amongst  these  non-effectives,  Emin  Efendi  was  the  only  mini* 
ster  who  could  despatch  the  business  of  the  Divan ;  *  and  what- 
ever was  to  be  transacted,  it  was  said,  this  must  be  referred  to 
the  Mektupschi  Efendi. '  His  rise  was  rapid ;  and  Resmi  tells 
a  doleful  tale,  how  the  Sultan  promised  the  reversion  of  the 
place  of  old  *  Abdi  Efendi,  the  Reis  Efendi, '  to  the  Awni 
Efendi;  and  how,  when  the  reversion  fell  in,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  Reis  Efendi,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the 
Sultan's  presence,  *  no  one  reminded  the  Sultan  of  his  promise  in 
favour  of  the  Awni  Efendi; '  but  Emin  was  instantly  appointed  to 
the  situation. 

He  now  moved  upwards  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  '  he 
became  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  clothed  in  a 
caftan  of  honour.'  And  '  in  the  year  1182,  and  on  the  18th 
day  of  the  month  Saffery  his  Highness  the  Grand  Vizier  Emin 
Pacha  placed  the  holy  standard  on  his  shoulder, '  and  marched 
out  of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  the  plain  of 
Daud  Paeha, — the  trysting-place  where  Hamza  Pacha,  now 
revelling  in  the  embraces  of  the  bouris,  had  promised  to  meet 
the  warriors  of  Islam. 

From  Adrianople,  €  where  we  kept  our  Bairam, '  the  army 
advanced  by  a  very  leisurely  march,  during  which  *  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  suffered  much  from  the  heat  and  dust,  and  ' 
the  cattle  from  want  of  provender, y  to  Chanteppe.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  army  at  Chanteppe  have  been  described.  After 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  '  servants  of  the  Lord '  had  been  • 
deposited  in  the  *  fresh  fresh  graves '  of  Chanteppe,  they  march- 
ed to  Bender.    There  the  Vizier  fell  sick,  and  the  soldier* 
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starved  ;  til  at  length  his  Highness  determined  oni  • 

ant  *  which  brought  the  army  back  again  to  Chanteppe.— 

*  This  took  place  in  the  dog-days,  on  the  27th  day  of  Rebbtol 


*  About  this  tine,  *  Resroi  proceeds,  '  the  Soltan  was  informed 
thai  the  Yam's  head  was  greatly  weakened  by  sickness,  and  thsU  he 
had  ill-  treated  Alt  Pacha,  and  that  the  latter  had  defeated  the  enemy 
before  Choteaiin,  and  had  displayed  great  courage.     So  the  Impe- 
rial signet  was  transferred  to  the  above  mentioned  Ali  Pacha.      It 
*ae*e  to  pass,  namely,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Rebbiul  Achtr, 
that  the  under  Imroher%  Feizi  Begh,  arrived  at  Chanteppe,  from 
Constantinople,  after  a  journey  of  eight  days ;  he  received  the  Im- 
ptrUl  signet  from  Emin  Pacha;  invested  the  Agha  of  the  Jaoissarieav 
libra  SuUiman  Agha,  with  the  pelisse  of  honour  appertaining  to  the 
dignities  of  Pacha  and  Kaimakan ;  and  he  proceeded  with  the  Impe- 
rial signet  to  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  then  lying  with  hit  troops  before 
Choftstm.    The  Ex-vizier,  Emin  Pacha,  was  informed  that  he  wae 
to  go  to  Dtmotika ;  but  in  fact  he  was  conducted  to  Adrianople, 
whet**  on  the  tenth  day  of  Dschemaziel  Ewwell,  he  badejareweu  to 
J»  $JUs  tour&Z  of  sorrow,  and  quitted  the  fatigues  of  office. — May  the 
Aertf /w^rc*  him  ! 9 

Thia  is  a  pathetic  requiem  to  the  soul  of  the  departed  minis- 
ter i  and  its  pathos  is  much  enhanced  by  the  information  add* 
ed  by  the  translator.  Resmi  Achmed  Etendi  has  had  too  much 
modesty  to  notice  that  it  was  owing  to  his  kind  interference  that 
Kmin  Pacha  was  thus  released  from  toil  and  trouble,  yet  it  is 
ttear^y  certain  that  such  was  the  case.  And  Resmi  was  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  advices  respecting  the  weakness  of  the 
tirand  Vizier's  head  to  the  Imperial  presence,  by  which  meana 
the  owner  of  that  weak  head,  was  eased  of  the  troublesome  in* 
wmbrance  with  such  ease  and  celerity. 

Vizier  succeeds  Vizier  in  quick  and  shadowy  procession, 
Kke  Hionuo's  progeny.  AH  Pacha  disappears,  Chalil  Pacha 
and  fcuiinlar  Mohammed  Pacha  stalk  before  us,  and  Muschin 
'£mU>  reappears  upon  the  scene.  But  we  doubt  whether  our 
*v*dvr«  would  draw  much  instruction  from  the  details  of  these 
ttMuWttrlel  changes,  beyond  the  salutary  reflections  on  the  vi- 
v**4VkWe  of  all  worldly  matters,  which  the  recital  would  sug- 

VW  wv^rk  is  dull  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  it  is  a  litera- 
ls V**  H*my%  We  with  our  store  of  such  translations  were  in* 
vsvvwv**  u  is  only  by  these  means  that  we  can  correct  the 
t*v\\  vN-hv*ik>04  of  the  traveller,  or  the  prejudiced  narratioa 
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AttT.  V*    Rational  Difficulties  practically  explained.    London, 

1816. 

'Remedies  proposed  as  Certain,   Speedy,  and  Effectual,  Jbr  the 
Relief  of  our  present  Embarrassments.    London*  1816. 

In  former  periods  of  our  history,  the  state  of  the  country  has 
always  afforded  a  topic  of  plausible  controversy  ]  and  if 
one  class  of  politicians,  in  their  zeal  to  find  fault,  have  been 
disposed  to  exaggerate  every  partial  misfortune  or  local  dis- 
tress, there  were  others  equally  ready  to  magnify  all  our  ad- 
vantages, and  not  only  to  gloss  over  failures  and  mishaps,  but 
to  set  down  our  increasing  prosperity  to  the  credit  of  political 
sagacity  and  skill.  As  it  has  been  generally  found  also  more 
profitable  to  praise  than  to  blame  men  in  power,  the  latter  class 
of  politicians  has  always  been  the  most  numerous,  most  for- 
ward, and  most  confident  j  and,  not  content  with  refuting  the 
arguments  of  their  opponents,  they  have,  in  most  Cases,  treated 
their  complaints  as  mere  factious  clamour,  proceeding  from  the 
sinister  motives  of  private  interest  or  ambition.  The  present 
times,  however,  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  unanimity  on 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  There  is  unhappily,  no 
longer  any  room  for  controversy  on  this  formerly  doubtful  point; 
ana  the  tardy  convictions  of  the  most  incredulous  now  yield  to 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  fact6  too  notorious  either  to  be  pal- 
liated or  disguised.  One  Universal  cry  of  distress  is  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Nor  is  it  particular  branches  of  indus- 
try that  have  decayed ;  but  every  species  of  industry  is  at  a 
s'tand.  Society  seems  disjointed,  as  it  were,  in  all  its  principal 
relations.  The  ordinary  channels  through  which  the  various 
produce  of  art  and  industry  was  formerly  distributed,  are  com- 
pletely obstructed  ;  the  natural  communication  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  is  interrupted  ;  the  supply  by  the  for- 
mer is  not  adjusted  either  in  kind  or  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  dissolution  of  a  connexion,  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  national  trade  and  manufactures  requires  to  be 
steadily  maintained,  carries  with4  it,  too  surely,  their  decay.  To 
read  in  one  example  the  general  consequence,  it  was  owing  to 
this  cause  that  the  labourer,  previous  to  the  late  deficient  har- 
vest, was  found  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  while  the  farm- 
er, on  the  other  hand,  was  oppressed  with  a  load  of  unsaleable 
produce.  Such  a  state  of  things  in  a  poor  and  barbarous' 
community,  where  there  is  neither  art  nor  industry  to  ma- 
nufacture an  equivalent  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  result  of  tne  poverty  and  ignorant* 
VOL.  xxvn.  No.  54.  Cb 
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which  prevails.     But  in  a  community  such  at  that  of 
tain,  crowded  with  artisan?,  well  trained  in  every  mode  of  refined 
and  ingenious  industry,  it  marks  a  thorough  derangement  in  the 
whole  economy  of  her  commerce.     Since  this  period,  the  country 
has  been  suffering  under  the  evil  of  a  deficient  crop, — so  that 
scarcity  has  been  added-  to  all  its  other  miseries.     The  labourer 
ha*  now  to  struggle  against  the  double  calamity  of  low  wag*e*» 
and  dear  provisions  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  in  absolute  want.    The  same 
causes  which  have  entailed  such  general  distress  on  the  labour* 
mg  classes,  have  assailed  their  employers  in  (he  forms  of  pecu-» 
niary  embarrassments— depreciation  of  stock — and  bankruptcy  ^ 
hi  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  reduced  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  national  stock  has  been  wasted  and  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is  owing  partly  to  this  waste,  and  partly  to  the 
stagnation  of  what  is  stiff  left,  that  all  the  employment  which  can 
be  afforded  by  the  diminished  capital  of  the  country,  is  so  un- 
equal to  the  demands  of  its  industrious  inhabitants. 

Such  language  will  not  appear  too  strong  to  those,  whose  ha* 
bits,  opportunities,  or  inclinations,  have  allowed  them  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  By  what  causes,  then* 
It  may  be  asked,  has  this  state  of  things  been  produced  I  No 
barbarous  enemy  has  ravaged  our  territory  ;.  no  intestine  com- 
motions have  occurred  to  shake  the  frame  of  society,  or  to  retard 
the  progress  of  national  prosperity ;  nor  has  any  false  system  of 
internal  policy,  or  of  partial  and  unjust  restriction,  been  aUowedf 
to  cramp  the  energies  of  commerce.  Generally 'speaking,  every 
man  has  had  liberty  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  talents,  his  indus- 
try, or  his  eapital— to  embrace  any  line  which  he  might  judge  most 
expedient  for  the  bettering  of  his  circumstances ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionable, that  this  state  of  peace,  freedom  and  security, 
has  been  most  friendly  to  the  progress  of  every  valuable  im- 
provement. In  every  department  of  knowledge,  we  can  pro- 
duce- the  most  shining  examples  of  originality  and  talent.  In 
works  of  taste  and  fancy,  we  yield  the  palm  to  no  former  age  ;— 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  have  been  made  in  science,  and  its 
important  truths  have  been  rendered  widely  subservient  to  the 
practical  business  of  life..  No  other  country  can  boast  of  such 
wsl  manufacturing  establishments*  or  of  such  infinitely  varied 
and  complicated  contrivances  for  abridging  labour,— while  the 
progress  of  morals,  and  of  general  intelligence  among  the  peo- 

Sle,  has  kept  pace  with  every  other  improvement.  Why  then, 
may  be  asked,  with  all  this  stock  of  natural  and  acquired  ta- 
lents—with all  this  various  store  of  liberal  and  useful  know- 
ledge— with  all,,  in  shorty  that,  is  commonly  thought  to  insure  na- 
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tional  prosperity, — why  is  it  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  ac- 
tual wretchedness  ?  What  secret  principle  of  mischief  has  been 
operating  to  counterwork  the  strong  bias  of  society  to  improve* 
merit,  and  to  undermine  the  solid  foundations  of  the  national 
wealth  ? 

On  this  Question,  various  and  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  formed  ;  and  if  the  -notorious  fact  of  the  public  distress 
has  united  the  sentiments  of  all  parties  on  this  single  point,  they 
seem  to  differ  as  widely  as  ever  in  their  judgements  as  to  the 
causes  of  it-  By  some  we  are  told,  that  the  depression  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures  is  produced  by  the  sudden  transition 
firbm  war  to  peace ; — that  government,  while  providing  supplied 
for  its  numerous  armies,  was  a  large  purchaser  of  the  maim* 
factures  of  the  country ; — that  its  extensive  and  continual  de- 
mands gave  an  artificial  stimulus  to  industry  \ — that  this  sti- 
mulus being  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  the  ma- 
nufacturer is  left  without  a  market  for  his  goods ; — and  that, 
from  this  stagnation  of  his  trade,  all  the  miserable  consequences 
have  arisen  which  are  so  universally  deplored.  The  shifting  of 
the  established  channels  of  trade,  by  the  sodden  change  from 
war  to  peace,  is  also  enumerated,  by  this  ckss  of  reasoners,  as 
one  cause  of  tlte  present  mercantile  distress.  But  every  view  of 
the  subject  which  might  countenance  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  war,  or  by  taxation,  is  strenuously  discou- 
raged. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  all  this.  The  operation, 
however,  of  such  circumstances,  has,  in  our  opinion,  been 
greatly  overestimated.  Many,  the  most  important  branches  of 
trade,  were  never  benefited  by  the  public  revenue;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  the  sums  formerly  spent  by  Govern- 
ment, now  remain  with  the  people,  augmenting  their  consump- 
tion and  demand.  Some  kinds  of  industry  may  have  been,  to 
a  certain  degree,  directly  encouraged  by  the  war  expenditure, 
and  consequently  have  languished  when  it  ceased ;  but  the  em- 
barrassments so  occasioned  could  be  only  temporary.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  by  such  principles,  to  account  for  the  fact, 
on  the  one  hand}  that  the  Sammercial  distress  is  almost  univer- 
sal, and,  on  the  other,  that  this  universal  distress  has  continued' 
so  long,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  which  has  certainly  remov- 
ed many  heavy  feitefo  from  commerce,  and  ought  to  have  in-' 
vigorated  all  its  rooveotents.  We  must  look  to  some  othef  quaiw' 
ter  for  the  explanation  of  these  lamentable  phenomena;  The 
causes,  indeed,  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  easily 
unravelled,  or  distinctly  traced  ;  nor  have  we  leisure  or  roour 
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for  a  foil  investigation.  But  we  wish  to  point  oat  some  which 
have  been  too  much  overlooked ;  and,  in  particular,  we  deem  it 
interesting  and  instructive  to  show,  that  our  present  calamities 
mainly  and  immediately  originated  in  the  nature  and  endurance 
of  that  war,  to  the  termination  «of  which  we  sometimes  hear 
them  so  strangely  attributed. 

In  prosecuting  this  object,  to  which  we  shall  at  present  prin- 
cipally confine  ourselves,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing questions*  1st,  In  what  manner  were  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  are  now  idle,  formerly  employed  f  2dly,  By  what 
means  were  they  deprived  of  this  employment?  and,  3dfy9 
"Whether  there  is  any  probability  that  it  ever  will  be  regained  ? 

I.  Land  and  labour  are  the  two  great  sources  ef  wealth  and 
commerce  i  and,  in  proportion  as  these  are  skilfully  improved, 
a  nation  will  be  either  rich  or  peon  Among  a  variety  of  coun- 
tries, differing  in  climate  and  soil,  the  land  la  naturally  employ- 
ed  in  raising  the  productions  to  which  it  b  most  fitted ;  ana 
each  country  exchanging  its  surplos  produce  with  other  coun- 
tries, acquires  bv  this  means  produce  adapted  to  its  wants.  In 
like  manner  different  nations  cultivate  particular  modes  of  in- 
dustry, which  gradually  flourish  and  increase  beyond  the  limit- 
ed wants  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  But  this  in- 
equality is  quickly  corrected.  The  surplus  produce  of  every  coun- 
try is  sent  abroad — other  commodities  are  brought  back  in  re- 
turn—and in  this  way  all  its  productions  are  made  available  for 
its  own  use*  By  this  skilful  management  of  their  land  and  la- 
bour, the  joint  produce  of  a  variety  of  trading  nations  is  far 
greater  than  if,  in  despite  of  every  natural  disadvantage,  they 
were  labouring  for  the  separate  supply  of  their  own  wants. 
Their  wealth  is  increased;  their  enjoyments  are  multiplied;  and 
as,  among  individuals  of  the  same  community,  the  division  of 
labour  eminently  conduces  to  the  general  wealth,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  gradually  introduced  among  nations  who  labour  in  con* 
cert,  and  trust  to  a  free  exchange  of  their  produce  for  reliev- 
ing them  of  what  is  superfluous,  and  for  supplying  them  with 
what  is  deficient  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  But  tbev  evidently  depe/id  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  intercourse  between  all  the  different  members 
of  this  commercial  confederacy.  If  the  free  exchange  of  pro- 
duce is  prevented,  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  follow.  Each 
country  having  adapted  its  trade  to  the  general  supply  of  the 
world,  will  be  left  with  a  superabundance  of  certain  commodi- 
ties of  its  own  produce  and  manufactures,  for  which  no  market 
will  be  found.  Its  commerce,  torn  from  the  system  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  from  which  it  drew  life  and  vigour,  will 
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become  dead  and  inactive— and,  if  this  unnatural  state  of  things 
continue,  the  whole  scheme  of  its  trade  and  manufactures  must 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  re-formed  upon  ff  new  model,  suited  to 
the  diminutive  scale  of  its  own  limited  wants.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  society  holds  this  retrograde  course,  great  misery  will  pre- 
vail ;  merchants  will  be  ruined  by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and 
the  depreciation  of  their  stock  $  and  labourers  will  be  reduced  to 
misery  by  the  want  of  employment* 

That  such  would  be  the  consequences  of  any  general  proscrip- 
tion of  the  trade  of  this  country,  we  endeavoured  to  snow  in  a 
former  Number,  *  in  opposition  to  Mr  Spence  and  other  writers 
who  maintained,  that  Great  Britain  was  independent  of  com- 
merce, and  could  not  be  seriously  injiared  by  schemes  directed 
against  her  trade.  So  far,  however,  from  being  independent 
of  commerce,  Great  Britain  was  perhaps,  of  all  countries*  most 
dependent  for  prosperity  and  comfort  on  the  free  exchange  of 
lier  produce  for  that  of  other  nations,  A  long  course  of  do* 
mestic  peace,  had  brought  aM  her  manufactures  to  a  state  of  un- 
rivalled perfection — an  immense  capital  had  been  accumulated, 
which  was  generally  laid  out  in  schemes  of  trade— in  contriving 
new  and  improved  machinery  for  abridging  labour,  or  in  esta- 
blishing new  branches  of  commerce.  By  the  success  of  these 
experiments,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  was  in- 
creased— art  and  industry  flourished — the  manufacturers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  cheapness  and  perfection  of  tlieir  work, 
and  the  markets,  in  which  the  produce  of  0iis  country  was  con- 
sumed, were  gradually  enlarged  for  beyond  the  measure  of  its 
own  demand.  Great  Britain  became  a  vast  storehouse  for  the 
productions  of  industry,  and  her  commerce  consisted  generally 
m  the  exchange  of  her  finished  work  for  the  rude  produce  of 
other  countries  deficient  in  capital  and  manufacturing  skill. 
Such,  previous  to  its  late  interruption,  was  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  with  the  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe,  with  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  An  immense  supply  of- 
manufactures  was  also  afforded  by  this  country  to  the  markets  of 
Germany, — and  our  exportation  to  America  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  ever  since  the  dose  of  the  American  war.  The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  this  rising  country  eminently  adapted  it 
to  be  a  great  market  for  the  productions  of  Britain.  With  an 
almost  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unimproved  territory, 
and  an  active  and  industrious  population,  America  devoted  her 
whole  capital  and  industry  to  the  cukivation  of  the  soil :  Abound- 
ing, in  consequence,  with  a  continual  supply  of  subsistence,  her 
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inhabitants  were  always  on  the  inert*** ;  while*  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  main  article  of  food,  she  waa  totally  unable  to> 

Erovide  for  their  most  neceasary  wants.  Britain,  on  the  other 
and,  rich  in  capital,  and  still  more  in  the  art  and  industry  of 
her  numerous  artisans,  abounded  in  all  that  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  American  community  t  and  aa  America 
advanced  in  wealth,  improvement  and  population,  a  contiuuaUj 
increasing  market  was  opened  for  the  manufactures  of  Britain* 
In  the  year  1772,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  exported  by 
Britain  to  her  American  colonies,  amounted  to  6,000,000/. ;  and 
in  the  year  1804,  it  bad  increased  to  upwards  of  i  2,000,000/. 
In  this  manner,  the  commerce  of  Britain  had  gradually  ex* 

tanded  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  narrow  territory,  and 
ad  adapted  itself  to  the  supply  of  the  world.  All  her  manu* 
factoring  establishments  were  laid  out  upon  this  eoiarged  scale  * 
the  whole  scheme  of  her  industry  was  accommodated  to  it ;  and 
such  an  assortment  of  produce  was  provided,  as  was  entirely 
useless  for  her  own  consumption,  and  could  only  be  of  value  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  produce  of  other  nations.  Her  trade  had  a 
continual  reference  to  the  foreign  market ; — this  waa  the  great 
principle  upon  which  it  was  regulated — the  source  from  which 
employment  flowed  to  all  cltsses  of  her  industrious  inhabitants  ; 
—-and  in  these  circumstances,  this  vast  commerce,  which  waa 
spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe,  covering  both  sea 
and  land,  was  suddenly  pent  up,  partly  by  .a  train  of  ill-con- 
certed measures  at  home,  and  partly  by  the  policy  of  the  ene-i 
my  abroad,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  British  terri- 
tory. The  consequences  of  such  an  exclusion,  may  be  easily 
calculated.  All  those  manufactures,  which  depended  for  sup- 
port on  the  foreign  market,  were  suddenly  checked.  The  de- 
mand was  no  longer  adequate  to  support  them ;  and  though 
they  were  continued  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of  an  improving 
market,  the  largest  capitals  were  soon  exhausted  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  unsaleable  produce.  An  exhausted  capital  waa  follow- 
ed by  commercial  embarrassments,— merchants  were  reduced 
to  bankruptcy, — and  manufacturers,  thrown  out  of  employ aaenf, 
were  consigned  to  beggary  and  want.  Such  still  continues  to 
he  the  condition  of  the  country ;  and  it  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures  from  all  their  ac- 
customed markets.  The  labouring  classes  were  formerly  e**» 
ployed  in  supplying  the  extensive  demands  of  those  markets  i 
but  when  they  were  doied  against  British  goods,  the  demand 
of  course  ceased,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  employment  for 
those  by  whose  industry  it  was  formerly  supplied.  Other  cau^ 
ies  may  have 'concurred  in  producing  the  general  distress  of  the 
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■country.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  calamity  ori» 
iginated  in  the  rigorous  proscription  of  our  trade  both  in  Ame* 
rica  and  Europe. 

II.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  those  mea* 
tures  which  gave  rise  to  this  proscription  of  our  trade,  and  which 
deprived  of  employment  the  industrious  classes  df  this  country  % 
and  though  this  is  now  only  matter  of  history,  such  an  inqui- 
ry is  not  without  its  u«e>  as  k  may  enable  us  to  draw  instructiosi 
for  the  future  from  the  unerring  experience  of  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  the  fete  war,  it  happened,  through  a  singular 
-coincidence,  that  at  the  time  when  France,  by  a  train  of  naps* 
ralleled  successes,  had  obtained  the  undisputed  ascendancy  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  -Great  Britain  had  obtained  a  like 
ascendancy  on  the  ocean.  AH  the  other  Powers  were-  by  this 
time  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  France  and  Britain  alone  re* 
niained,  to  rule,  wkh  a  divided  sway,  the  empire  of  land  an! 
-sea.  But  as  fleets  ami  armies  cannot  be  brought  into  contact, 
4heru  was  apparently  mo  method  left  of  deciding  this  protracted 
contest  Those  two  enlightened  nations  were  like  two  ferocious 
animals,  the  inhabitants  of  different  elements,  eager  t*  destroy 
«ach  other,  but  who  were  unable*  for  want  of  some  common 
«rena  on  which  they  could  meet,  to  try  their  strength  in  the 
mortal  strife.  This  dilemma  was,  howeve*,  overcome  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  belligerent  powers,  who  quickly  contrived  to 
rekindle  into  new  activity  the  ha&cxtinguisbed  flames  of  wan 
in  this  country,  it  was  resolved  to  let  loose  upon  the  enemy's 
•defenceless  commerce  the  irresistible  *avy  of  Britain ,  and  at  the 
came  ttme  to  lay  aside  all  such  inconvenient  restraints  as  bad 
iiitberto  prevented  the  full  display  of  its  formidable  powers. 

In  a  former  Number,  *  wetook  the  liberty  of  throwing  out 
-some  doubts  whether  the  practice  of  maritime  plunder  might 
«ot  be  abandoned,  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  without 
*any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  civilised  hostility.  Waving, 
however,  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of  this  question,  we 
may  remark,  that  although  this  moderate  policy  has  never  been 
adopted— although  the  capture  of  trading  vessels  is  clearly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  practice  of  war,  the 
harshness  of  this  system  has  generally  been  softened  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  neutral  powers.  In  no  former  war  were  the 
abstract  rights  of  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  ever  brought 
into  collision.  The  precise  Kmit  of  their  respective  privileges 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  salutary  obscurity;  the  belligerent, 
in  the  mean  time,  exercising  his  rights,  such  as  thev  were, 
without  any  nice  inquiry  into  their  exact  extent,  while  the 
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commerce  of  the  world  flourished  under  the  saaction  of  ihm 
tieatnW  flag.  And  such  an  arrangement  was  beneficial  to  all 
parties.  It  enabled  the  more  powerful  belligerent  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  shipping,  while  it  forced  the  weaker  to  consign 
his  commerce  to  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag,  and  tbi 
to  preserve  it  by  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  bis  naval  power  j- 
apd,  beyond  this  limit,  it  is  evidently  neither  politic  nor  safe* 
more  especially  for  a  commercial  state,  to  urge  the  damage  of  a 
maritime  war. 

External  violence  is  happily  unequal  to  the  task  of  utterly 
destroying  the  commerce  of  a  great  nation ;  and,  were  such 
extensive  mischief  practicable,  it  would  not  be  expedient  A* 
xnong  a  variety  of  trading  nations,  labouring  in  concert,  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe,  a  free  inter- 
course,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is  necessary  for  the  due  die* 
tribution  of  their  joint  produce.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  this  confederacy,  that  any  country  should  be 
excluded  from  its  benefits,  because  its  produce  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  circle  of  commercial  exchange.  Every  individual 
member  contributes  a  particular  portion  to  the  common  stock  $ 
and  the  system,  thus  firmly  held  together  by  the  tie  of  common 
interest,  must  receive  a  general  shock  from  the  injury  or  dev 
atruction  of  any  of  its  parts.  Commerce  being  a  mutual  be- 
nefit, it  seems  obvious  that  its  loss  must  be  a  mutual  evil.  France, 
for  example,  affords  an  important  market  for  the  manufactures 
of  Britain,  which,  in  exchange,  receives  the  surplus  produce 
of  France.  Supposing  a  war  to  break  off  the  direct  intercourse 
between  these  two  countries,  where,  in  these  circumstances,  would 
be  the  policy  of  preventing  also  the  indirect  intercourse,  and  of 
annihilating  this  mnrket  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country? 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  demands  of  France  for  foreign  manu- 
factures, must  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  her 
jntenal  commerce;  and,  setting  aside,  therefore,  tne  question 
of  right,  it  was  not  the  interest  of  ihis  country  to  check  her 
advances  in  wealth  and  industry,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  an 
improving  market  for  her  own  goods.  We  had  chased  bar 
navy  from  the  sen.  We  had  forced  her  to  carry  on  her  trade 
by  means  of  foreign  shipping,  and  thus  to  abandon  all  preten- 
sions to  naval  power ;  and  here  was  the  point  at  which  to  rest. 
We  had  reached  the  natural  limit  of  maritime  hostility,  beyond 
which,  if  the  evil  be  pushed,  experience  shows  that  it  will  re- 
coil on  its  authors.  But  the  rulers  of  the  country,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  inveterate  hostility,  seem  to  have  been  resolved  on 
mischief,  without  well  considering  where  it  was  to  terminate, 
or  on  whom  it  was  ultimately  to  light*  Their  object  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  to  destroy  the  enemy>  taade; — to  blot  ou$ 
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France  from  the  commercial  map  of  Europe ; — to  drive  her  pro- 
duce entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  European  exchange.  Improving 
upon  the  barbarous  caprice  recorded  of  the  cruel  Jew,  they  ac- 
tually made  the  experiment  of  cutting  the  pound  of  flesh  out  of 
the  body  of  European  commerce,  nearest  the  heart ;  and  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  their  mangled  victim  would  retain  health 
and  life  in  every. other  part 

In  considering,  however,  the  policy  of  this  new  system  of 
maritime  war,  we  have  hitherto  kept  out  of  view  the  obstacles  to 
its  execution,  from  the  opposition  of  the  neutral  powers,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  These,  however,  make  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  case.  America,  the  great  neutral  power  of  mo- 
dern times,  far  from  acceding  to  the  claims  of  Britain,  firmly  re* 
monstrated  upon  the  slightest  infraction  of  her  acknowledged 
rights ;  and  her  vessels  having  long  carried  on  the  trade  be- 
tween France  and  her  colonies,  she  was  resolved,  on  no  condi- 
tions, to  part  with  this  valuable  commerce.  The  most  learned 
civilians  might  prove,  in  all  the  beauty  of  abstract  theory,  that 
the  Americans  had  no  right  to  this  trade*  But  the  misfortune 
is,  that  men  will  not  be  reasoned  out  of  important  interests.  It 
is  not  by  the  logic?  of  words  that  valuable  privileges  were  ever 
won,  either  from  nations  or  individuals.  If  the  maritime  righta 
of  Britain  could  not  be  reconciled  with  American  commerce, 
this  with  the  Americans  would  be  conclusive.  If  they  could 
not  have  both  our  rights,  aud  their  owji  commerce,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  which  they  would  take.  It  was  accordingly 
found,  that  throughout  all  the  negotiations  with  the  Americans 
respecting  the  colonial  trade  of  the  enemy,  they  readily  acceded 
to  any  compromise,  whieli*  while  it  left  untouched  the  main  ob- 
ject in  dispute,  soothed  the  vanity  of  Britain  with  the  notion  of 
her  imaginary  rights.  They  consented,  in  order  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage,  to  touch  at  an  American  port — after- 
wards to  land  the  produce,  and  to  reship  it  in  a  different  vessel — 
and,  lastly,  they  conformed  so  far  to  our  notions,  that  they  be- 
came purchasers  of  the  property,  and  transported  it,  at  their 
own  expense,  from  the  French  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
They  consented,  in  short,  to  any  restrictions  under  which  it  was 
practicable  to  carry  on  the  trade.  But  die  moment  we  med- 
dled with  the  trade  itself,  they  were  steady  and  inflexible  in  their 
remonstrances  for  redress;  and  it  became  perfectly  apparent, 
that  this  new  system  of  warfare  ngaintt  the  commerce  of  France, 
would  embroil  the  country  with  ail  the  neutral  powers;  and  that 
it  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  whole  American  trade. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  infant  manufacture* 
#oi'  America  were  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  the  country.    Iu 
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fcome  of  the  coarser  fabricks,  the  British  manufacturer  tra*  rival- 
led by  the  produce  of  domestic  art  and  industry  $  and,  by  tints 
deliberately  shutting  ourselves  out  of  this  great  market  for  Bri- 
tish goods,  we  established,  in  favour  of  the  American  manufm^ 
Hirer,  the  irresistible  encouragement  of  a  complete  monopoly. 
The  usual  policy  of  nations  has  been  to  confer  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  distinctions  on  domestic  industry*     In  the  case  of  A« 
snerica,  we  have  reversed  those  common  maxima  of  national 
prudence ;  since  the  tendency  of  all  our  measures  has  been  to 
encourage  and  extend  her  growing  manufacture*  upon  the  ratas 
vsf  our  own.     As  the  former  unjust  attempt  of  Britain  to  tajc 
America  accelerated  the  natural  period  of  her  political  emanci- 
pation, our  recent  policy  has,  in  like  manner,  contributed  Up 
hasten  the  period  of  her  second  emancipation,  by  renderings 
her  independent  of  this  country  for  a  supply  of  necessary  ma- 
nufactures. 

But,  independent  «f  the  hostility  of  nevtra)  nations,  we  had 
no  reason,  considering  the  enemy  we  had  to  deal  with,  useless* 
)y  to  draw  <down  upon  otrr  defenceless  commerce  the  vengeance 
of  bis  military  power.  It  was  obvious,  that  we  depended  on  a 
free  intercourse  wkh  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  a  vent  to  our 
surplus  produce.  By  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  neutral 
merchant,  British  goods  found  a  ready  access  into  aN  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Continent.  No  hostile  territory  was  found  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  to  their  entrance!  and  all  that  was  exacted  in  re- 
turn, was  an  equal  toleration  of  the  neutral  commerce  at  sea. 
If  we  had  been  contented  with  the  exercise  of  rights  universally 
acknowledged — if  we  had  not  persisted  in  straining  our  marn 
time  hostility  beyond  its  natural  limit,  to  the  generaf  vexation  oif 
commerce,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  the  Con- 
tinent would  have  been  supplied  by  British  manufactured.  Re- 
strictions might  have  been  imposed,  and  hostile  regulations 
might  have  issued,  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  trade;  but 
there  existed  no  motive  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  policy; 
and  the  necessities  of  commerce  would,  as  m  all  former  cases, 
have  soon  restored  the  usual  connexions  of  trading  countries. 
It  was  the  part  of  Britain,  therefore,  even  if  she  had  been  chal- 
lenged by  ner  enemy  to  this  commercial  warfare,  to  have  de- 
clined the  contest.  Her  extended  commerce  presented  too 
broad  a  mark,  to  be  rashly  exposed  to  his  attacks.  The  con- 
sequences to  her  own  manufacturers,  of  bringing  their  produce 
tinder  a  cruel  proscription,  within  the  wide  extended  precincts 
of  French  power,  were  so  obvious,  that  by  some  means  or  other 
that  fatal  collision  of  incompatible  claims  should  have  been  a- 
voided,-  which  necessarily  and  directly  led  to  Universal  discord 
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and  anarchy  between  nations*  A  different  cotfrse  was  pursued  % 
each  party  seemed  eager  for  the  work  of  mischief;  and  though 
the  plea  of  retaliation  was  used,  vengeance  appears  .to  have  beat 
the  true  spring  of  those  destructive  ;ncasures* 

It  is  under  the  consequences  of  this  policy  that  we  are  at  pre* 
sent  suffering.  Wo  sought  to  ruin  the  enemy's  trade,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  ruining  our  own*  All  our  great  manufactur- 
ers depended,  for  an  outlet  to  their  surplus  produce,  on  the  mar* 
kets  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  their  decline  was  the  neces* 
sary  consequence  of  tlie  loss  of  those  markets*  From  the  time 
the  intercourse  of  trading  countries  was  interrupted,  the  quart* 
tity  of  manufactures  produced  by  British  industry  regularly  ex- 
ceeded the  consumption*  The  effect  of  this  over-production 
was  a  want  of  sale ;  and  it  is  under  the  evil  of  an  overstocked 
market,  that  our  manufactures  have  ever  since  continued  to  Ian* 
gui9b*  Our  system  of  commerce  and  industry  being  wholly 
adapted  to  the  supply  of  the  foreign  market,  its  produce  could 
not  be  suddenly  reduced  within  the  diminutive  demands  of  the 
home  market  It  could  not  be  instantly  new-modelled  into  an 
entirely  different  form  ;  and  in  the  supposition  that  trade  would 
soon  revive,  manufacturers  who  had  large  capitals  invested  in 
ihachinery,  had  every  temptation  to  continue  their  works.  la 
this  way,  the  luppfy  never  decreased  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
consumption*  The  goods  on  hand  were  daily  increasing;  and 
the  partial. demands  of  the  obstructed  markets  were  far  from  be- 
ing sufficient  to  clear  away  the  arrear  of  unsaleable  produce* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  main  cause  of  the  long 
continued  stagnation  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
country  is  overloaded  with  superfluous  goods,  for  which  its 
merchants  can  find  no  outlet ;  and  hence  their  eagerness  to  pour 
them  into  every  open  market,  without  any  nice  calculation  of 
consequences.  To  this  cause  may  be  traced  the  immense  and  un* 
profitable  exportationa  of  goods  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  to  Rio  Ja* 
neiro ;  and  though  these  imprudent  speculations  no  doubt  ag- 
gravated the  commercial  distress,  they  were  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause  of  it*  They  were  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
malady  of  a  deficient  market,  under  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  so  grievously  labouring. 

Ill*  The  markets  both  of  Anevica  and  Europe  have  been 
since  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the  commerce  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  industry  still  continues  to  languish ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  the  general  consumption  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
its  produce.  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that,  in .  Europe 
and  America,  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  has  been 
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partly  supplied  by  domestic  industry ;  and  to  this  falling  off  of 
the  demand,  is  ascribed  the  continued  depression  of  our  com- 
merce.    In  America,  various  manufactures  were  begun  prior  to 
the  interruption  of  the  intercourse  with  this  country  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  competition,  would  give 
them  every  necessary  encouragement     Since  the  conclusion  of 
|>esce,  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
-on  British  goods  imported.     Attempts  have  also  been  made,    in 
different*  parts  of  Europe,  to  supplant  the  British  manufactur- 
er ;  and  they  have  been  favoured  by  the  usual  encouragements 
of  restrictions  and  heavy  duties  in  the  importation  of  his  pro- 
duce.   The  markets  of  Britain  have,  however,  been  so  com- 
pletely overstocked,  that  all  these  restrictions  on  the  introduction 
of  British  goods,  have  been  found  unavailing.     Those  goods 
have  been  poured  into  the  markets  of  America  and  Europe,  in 
spite  of  restrictions  and  heavy  duties ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  many  late  establishments  in  Europe  have  been  ruin- 
ed, and  that  a  serious  check  has  been  given  to  the  rising  manu- 
factures  of  America.     Such  was  the  state  of  British  commerce-— 
so  thoroughly  was  it  adapted  to  the  supply  of  its  extensive  mar- 
kets— and  such  a  vast  capital  was  irrecoverably  sunk  in  this  pe- 
culiar channel  of  industry,  that  even  after  the  demand  abated, 
the  production  necessarily  continued  for  some  time,  and  it  could 
scarcely  ever  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  consumption* 
If  a  partial  increase  of  demand  occasioned  the  least  void  in  the 
stock  on  band*  it  was  instantly  replenished  by  a  new  supply ;  and 
this  dull  and  discouraging  industry  the  manufacturers  were  partly 
enabled  to  continue,  from  the  extreme  lowness  of  wages,  which 
in  most  cases  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  purchase  of  bare  neces- 
saries.    Even  at  this  low  rate  of  wages,  the  manufactures  for  the 
foreign  market  are  atill  continued;    and  although  we  should 
suppose  the  quantity  produced  to  be  inferior  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed, it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  this  excess  of  con- 
sumption reduce  the  supply  to  the  level  of  the  demand.     Until 
this  period,  however,  our  commerce  and  industry  must  be  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition.     We  have  no  proof  that  the  consumption 
of  our  manufactures,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America,  has  fall- 
en off.     Immense  quantities  from  our  own  overstocked  markets 
have  been  exported  to  those  countries,  far  greater  than  the  de- 
mand can  possibly  absorb,  even  at  the  very  low  prices  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced.     In  one  year  it  is  calculated  that  goods 
to  the  value  of  eighteen  millions  were  exported  to  America,  and 
prices  were,  in  consequence,  ruinously  low.     But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  goods  will  be  consumed  ;  and  those  sudden  find 
rash  exportation*  only  indicate  the  over-abundant  supply  of  the 
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borne*  market.  The  recent  demands  of  our  former  markets 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  relieve  our  commerce  from  tbe  accu- 
mulated produce  of  those  fatal  years  of  proscription  to  which  it 
was  exposed ;  and  it  is  this  surplus  produce  which  appears  to 
be  still  hanging  a  dead  weight  upon  the  industry  of  the  country; 
If  this  were  once  removed — if  we  were  once  freed  by  the  re- 
viving demands  of  the  foreign  markets,  and  by  the  decrease  of 
production  at  home,  from  the  burden  of  unsaleable  produce; 
commerce  would  unquestionably  revive.  It  would  riot  probably, 
for  some  time  at  least,  grow  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  We 
will  not,  it  is  likely,  maintain  the  same  undisputed  sway  as  for- 
merly in  the  markets  of  the  world,  opposed,  as  we  shall  no  doubt 
be,  by  domestic  competition,  and  heavy  duties.  It  is  well  known 
indeed,  that  tbe  enemies  of  Britain  have  succeeded  in  exciting  a- 
gainst  her  the  jealousies  of  the  Continental  States,  who,  from  be* 
ing  her  allies  in  war,  have  become  her  rivals  in  trade.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  considerably  increased,  by  the  immense  quantities  of 
British  goods  lately  poured  into  the  Continent  at  such  low  pri- 
ces, that  the  home  manufacturer  was  ruined,  and  his  workmen 
thrown  out  of  bread.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  our  own 
heavy  duties,  and  with  all  the  internal  duties  against  us  abroad, 
we  were  enabled,  by  the  low  price  of  commodities  at  home,  to 
undersell  tbe  foreign  manufacturer  in  bis  own  market,  and  to 
ruin  his  trade.  If  we  have  not  relieved  ourselves,  we  have  at 
least  succeeded  in  communicating  to  others  the  contagion  of  our 
commercial  distress ;  and  the  Continental  States,  dreading  ap- 
parently the  continuance  of  such  an  intercourse,  have  resolved 
to  place  between  us  and  them  the  barrier  of  vexatious  restric- 
tions and  imposts,  which,  though  they  will  not  entirely  prevent 
our  trade,  will  certainly  tend  to  obstruct  it. 

The  same  spirit  prevails  in  tbe  United  States,  from  a  differ- 
ent cause.  The  commerce  of  America  was  exposed  to  such 
dangers  during  the  late  wars  in  Europe,  that  her  legislators  now 
generally  concur  in  the  policy  of  promoting,  by  special  encour- 
agements, their  own  domestic  manufactures ;  and  it  is  observ- 
ed, in  a  report  presented  to  Congress  in  J  810,  that  the  viola- 
tions of  neutral  commerce  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  *  by  forc- 
ing industry  and  capital  into  other  channels,  have  broken  in- 
veterate habits,  and  given  a  general  impulse,  to  which  must  be 
ascribed  the  great  increase  of  manufactures'  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  Of  these,  the  cotton  manufacture  k  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  general  throughout  tbe  United  States. 
According  to  accounts  laid  before  Congress,  the  first  cotton 
mill  was  erected  in  the  year  1791 ;  and,  previous  to  the  year 
i.808,  tbe  number  only  amounted  to  l€.    But  at  tbe  cl am  of 
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gradually  improve,  until  they  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the 
introduction  of  British  goods.  But  all  the  operations  of  socie- 
ty are  slow  and  gradual.  They  lead  to  no  violent  convulsions, 
such  as  are  occasioned  by  war,  nor  ever  seriously  derange  the 
established  plana  of  national  industry ;  and  in  this  manner, 
therefore,  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be  gradually  turned 
into  a  new  channel,  without  any  great  injury  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

JJut  though,  for  the  preceding  reasons,  the  suspension  of  in- 
tercourse between  commercial  states,  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  distress  which  prevails,  it  has  been  powers 
folly  assisted  by  other  causes.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  mpst  im- 
portant are,  the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion* In  a  preceding  Number,  we  endeavoured  to  explain  at 
length  the  causes  by  which  cultivation  was  depressed;  aiuj 
at  present,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  any  change  in  the 
ordinary  standard  of  value,  while  it  leads  to  general  disorder 
and  injustice,  must  especially  affect  agriculture,  because  the 
established  standard  of  value,  being  tlie  basis  of  pecuniary 
contracts,  all  the  subsisting  engagements  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  which  are  discharged  by  a  money  payment, 
are  substantially  violated  when  the  value  of  money  is  changed* 
And  agriculture,  accordingly,  by  the  fluctuating  value  of  money* 
has  been  deranged  in  all  its  principal  relations*  The  great  va- 
riations in  the  price  of  its  produce,  arising  from  the  same  cause* 
have  been  ako  a  most  fertile  source  of  ruin  and  embarrassment* 
The  depression  of  agriculture  has  lessened  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  commerce.  The  great  trade  of  all  civilised  commu- 
nities consists  in  that  carried  on  between  the  country  and  the 
town,  the  country  supplying  the  town  with  the  means  of  sub* 
aistence,  and  the  materials  of  its  industry  j  and  receiving,  in  re- 
turn, a  supply  of  manufactures  from  the  town.  The  demand* 
of  the  country  for  manufactures  must  decline  with  its  weakh  and 
industry.  Its  inhabitants,  when  they  are  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, cannot  afford  to  consume  the  same  supply  of  manufac- 
tures as  before;  and,  in  accounting  therefore  for  the  present 
depression  of  commerce,  the  falling  off  of  this  branch  of  domes- 
tic consumption  must  be  superadded  to  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
market. 

To  all  these  various  evils,  must  be  added  the  enormous  taxes 
imposed  on  this  country,  which  now  seem  lo  be  exhausting  the 
sources  of  productive  industry.  The  public  revenue  which  haa 
been  levied  for  some  years  past,  has  been  paid  by  a  coi,T 
tnbutioji,  not  merely  of  revenue,  but  of  capital ;  uud  in  tbia- 
wanner  taxation  has  impaired  the  subject  from  which  alLrt- 
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venue  is  derived.     Nor  is  there  any  branch  of  the  public  ma- 
nagement, in  which  the  depression  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  varying  value  of  the  currency,  has  operated  more 
fatally  than  in  that  of  the  revenue.     When  the  currency  was 
felling  in  value,  Government,  as  a  debtor,  profited  on  all  its 
past  transactions ;    but  the  nominal  amount  of  all  its  future 
loans  was  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.   If  we  suppose  the  currency  depreciated  one-fifth,  Go* 
vernment,  in  place  of  20  millions,  must  have  required  a  loan  of 
£4  millions ;  and  as  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  this  period* 
the  low  value  of  money  added  greatly  to  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  public  debt.     The  currency  has  been  since  restored  to 
its  former  value,  but  the  public  debt  has  not  been  decreas- 
ed; so  that  the  depreciated  money  which  Government  bor- 
rowed, is  now  repaid  in  money  of  a  higher  standard ;  and  by 
ibis  transaction,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  public  burdens* 

The  same  false  policy,  which  was  thus  increasing  the  pubHc 
debt,  was  at  work  in  another  shape,  to  diminish  the  public  re* 
Tenue.  The  war,  for  the  ruin  of  our  enemy's  commerce,  has, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  nearly  produced  the  ruin  of  our 
own  ;  the  depression  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture  has  been 
followed,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  by  a  general  defal- 
cation of  the  revenue.  According  to  accounts  issued  by  the 
Treasury,  the  public  revenue  for  1815  amounted  to  66, 4-43,802/. 
In  1816,  it  amounted  only  to  57,360,694/.,  including  the  pro- 
duce of  the  property- tax  for  that  year,  amounting  to  1 1,559,590/. 
Deducting  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  war  malt-tax, 
part  of  the  receipt  of  which  is  included  in  the  revenue  of  18 16, 
but  which  is  now  abolished,  12,500,000/.,  the  revenue  for  the 
year  1817  cannot  amount  to  more  than  44&  millions,  even 
supposing  no  further  defalcation  to  take  place.  But  we  are  not 
warranted  in  this  supposition;  since  the  revenue  for  the  past 
year,  far  from  being  the  cheerful  contribution  of  a  willing  peo- 

Sle,  was  extorted  from  their  necessities  by  the  harshest  means* 
n  many  cases,  the  claims  of  the  Treasury  have  been  made 
good  from  the  spoils  of  bankrupt  estates ; — at  other  times  the 

Eoor  man's  effects — the  most  necessary  articles  of  his  furniture— 
ave  been  exposed  to  public  sale  for  arrears  of  taxes.  Tbus^ 
the  very  sources  of  revenue  are  dried  up— rigour  defeats  its 
object — and  to  supply  immediate  wants,  destroys  the  means  of 
future  production.  In  these  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  that  the  revenue  for  1817  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
181b.  It  will  probably  fall  short  of  44£  millions,  and  will 
thus  leave  a  still  larger  disproportion  between  the  income 
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and  the  expenditure.  According  to  such  documents  as  have 
been  submitted  to  the  public,  the  interest  payable  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  including  that  due  on  Exchequer  bills,  cannot  a- 
mount  t6  less  than  44  millions  per  annum,  which  is  jilst  about 
equal  to  the  expected  produce  of  the  taxes  for  )8i7,  supposing 
them  to  continue  at  their  present  amount.  In  this  44$  mil- 
lions, however,  is  included  tne  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  a* 
itiounting  to  about  12  millions;  which,  according  to  this  com- 

Sitation,  constitutes  the  whole  unincumbered  revenue  Great 
ritain  possesses  to  maintain  her  peace  establishments,  and  to 
reduce  her  enormous  debt.  If  the  prodube  of  the  taxes  con- 
tinue to  fall  off,  this  sum  may  be  stilt  further  diminished*  or  it 
ifcay  altogether  disappear.  Such  are  the  effects  already  pro- 
duced  on  the  finances  of  the  country,  by  the  depression  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  We  do  not  of  course  vouch  for  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  preceding  calculations ;  nor  is  this  of 
great  moment,  seeing  th%t  an  arithmetical  error  of  even  2  or 
8  millions  could  little  affect  the  political  result. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  great  point  for  inquiry  is, 
r  whether  there  exist  any  means  of  supplying  this  alarming  defi- 
ciency in  the  public  revenue,  and  whether  any  system  is  to  be 
proposed  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Respecting  this  last 
question,  we  have  no  information  whatever.  But  if,  in  place 
of  idle  conjectures  on  the  actual  plans  of  Government,  we  come 
to  consider  generally  the  course  which  policy  prescribes,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  stibjuct.  When  the  income  of 
an  individual  falls  off,  be  either  contrives  to  increase  it,  or  he 
retrenches  his  expense ;  or,  rejecting  this  prudent  alternative* 
he  becomes  bankrupt.  The  same  principle  applies  to  Go- 
vernment* If  the  income  of  the  country  is  unequal  to  its  ex- 
penditure— if  it  cannot  be  increased,  and  if  its  rulers  will  not 
limit  their  expenses,  national  bankruptcy  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  j  and,  that 
taxes  cannot  be  increased,  was  sufficiently  proved,  when  the 
people  rejected  the  proposed  continuance  of  the  property-tax* 
Taxation,  in  this  country*  has  Indeed  reached  its  natural  li- 
mit ;  and  if  the  existing  taxes  require  to  be  enforced  by  the 
compulsory  process  of  the  law,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  addi- 
tional revenue  would  be  derived  from  new  impositions*  Re* 
Kef  must  therefore  be  sought  in  a  reduction  of  expense ;  and 
if  the  unsparing  hand  of  economy  and  reform  were  to  be  carri- 
ed through  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service,  lopping 
*>ff,  without  mercy*  every  useless  expense*  great  resources  would 
unquestionably  be  found.    If,  at  the  same  time,  no  longer  em* 
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broiling  ourselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent,  we  should 
resolve  to  reduce,  or  altogether  to  disband,  that  great  military 
force  which  is  upheld  for  no  purpose,  either  of  honour  or  utili- 
ty to  the  country,  it  is  possible  that  the  expenditure  might  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  the  revenue;  and  certain  it  is, 
there  is  no  other  course  which  does  not  lead  directly  to  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy.     Economy  is  tlie  only  fund  from  which  last- 
ing resources  can  be  drawn.     By  means  of  loans,  indeed,  we 
may  support,  for  some  time  longer,  the  present  system  of  la- 
vish expenditure.     But  if  we  borrow  in  time  of  peace,  when 
do  we  mean  to  pay  ?     The  real  state  of  our  affairs  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  aid  of  loans,  seeing  that  a  loan  is  merely  a  tern* 
porary  expedient,  which  delays  the  evil  that  it  cannot  prevent  £. 
and,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as- 
affording  a  short  respite  from  destruction.     It  i%.  as  it  were,  the 
swelling  wave,  which  buoys  up  for  a  moment  the  stranded  ves- 
sel, only  to  dash  her  more  surely  to  pieces  on  the  fatal  shore. 
The  difficulties  of  the  country r  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be 
calmly  inquired  into,  and  fairly  met;  forr  to  this  point,  we 
must  come  at  last ;  and  the  longer  we  continue  the  riot  of  pro- 
digal expense,  the  greater  will  be  our  difficulties  when  the  day 
of  account  comes. 


Art.  VI.  The  Works  of  Henry  Howard^  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  Elder.  Edited  by  George  Frederick 
Nott,  D.D.  F.S.A.  late  Fellow  of  AH  Souls  College,  Ox- 
ford.   2  vol.  4to.     London,  Longman  &  Co.     1815. 

^Phe  sight  of  this  publication  really  startled  us ;.  and  those  who 
•*•  are  aware  that  reviewers  must  read  through  all  the  vo- 
lumes of  which  they  give  an  account,  will  easily  conceive  our 
alarm  at  seeing  an  old  poetical  acquaintance,  whom  we  had  beea 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  dimensions  of  a  pamphlet,  suddenly 
plumped  up  to  a  quarto  of  near  a  thousand  pages.  His  com- 
panion, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  personage  originally  of  somewhat 
larger  dimensions,  follows  in  equally  inordinate  condition ;— and 
certainly,  to  quit  our  figures,  never  had  publication  a  greater 
appearance  of  book  making.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined, 
however,  to  involve  all  large  and  diffuse  editions  in  that  term  of 
reproach.  When  an  editor,  indeed,  like  old  Biffius,  takes  up 
a  dull  work  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  his  reading,  and 
in  a  manner  perhaps  that  shpws  reading  and  nothing  else,  there 
eato  be  but  one  feeling  about  the  matter;  and  it  is  still  worse  wher* 
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a  petty  editor  falls  upon  a  great  author,  as  the  public  have  seed 
lately»  with  great  scandal,  in  a  swarm  of  embellished  publications; . 
There  is  something,  also,  exceedingly  repulsive,  when  commenta- 
tors, who  possess  a  certain  share  of  ability,  have  little  more  than 
a  commonplace  notion  of  their  author ;  as  was  the  case  with  • 
Steevens  and  others,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  ridiculous  airs  of 
homage  to  Shakspe&re,  and  irritability  with  each  other,  evidently 
thought  that  he  and  they  were  entitled  to  pretty  nearly  equal 
shares  in  reputation.  Steevens  himself*  the  best  of  them  all* 
would  have  convinced  us  he  knew  nothing  of  the  poet,  if  he  had 
only  left  that  single  opinion  on  record,  in  which  he  pronounces 
ihe  sonnets  of  Snakspeare  worth  nothing.  He  had  never  heard 
Garrick,  we  suppose,  recite  them; 

But  provided  the  enthusiasm  be  real*  and  the  notes  and  other 
offices  of  editorship  to  the  purpose,  it  is  only  doing  justice  to 
a  great  author  to  illustrate  and  make  as  much  of  him  as  possible. 
There  are  some  readers,  it  is  true,  who  will  want  nothing  but 
the  plain  text ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  best  way  of  printing, 
generally  speaking,  on  many  obvious  accounts.  But  the  mdfet 
attentive  readers,  if  not  absolutely  fond,  are  apt  to  go  along  the 
text  with  a  comparatively  careless  eye,  content  with  the  most 
prominent  or  sparkling  passages.  In  this  way,  we  are  seldom 
or  never  sensible  of  all  an  author's  intentions ;  and  do  not,  as 
the  phrase  is,  fetch  him  out  properly*  Our  learning  may  be 
good,  but  our  taste  wants  an  excitement  now  and  then;  or, 
which  is  more  usual,  our  taste  may  be  sufficiently  on  the  alert, 
but  may  lose  something  for  want  of  learning.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  elaborate  edition  at  hand  to  assist  us ; 
nor  would  the  deepest  poetical  readers  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  such  editors  as  Tyrwhitt,  Up- 
ton, and  Warton.  The  light  they  let  in  upon  the  obscurities 
or  scholarship  of  their  authors,  is  sure  to  fall  upon  some- 
thing valuable.  Again,  this  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  poet's 
thoughts,  helps  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation*.  It  diffuses 
it; — keeps  up  his  importance  with  such  as  might  be  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  it ; — and  serves  to  maintain  a  proper  share  of 
the  attention  of  society  to  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  to 
the  finer  parts  of  glory  and  enjoyment.  We  met  the  other  day 
with  a  separate  volume  written  upon  a  single  passage  in  Dante* 
Italy  abounds  in  these  pieces  of  homage;  which,  next  to  native 
disposition,  are  among  the  causes  as  well  as  effects  of  that  en** 
thusiasm  for  the  arts  of  peace,  which  enabled  her  to  assume  the; 
reins  of  intellectual  empire  when  she  lost  the  others,  and  to* 
keep  up  for  centuries  the  lofty  and  ancient  idea  of  the  poetical 
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character,  as  something  partaking  of  divinity,  served  with  mu- 
sic, and  surmounted  with  laurel. 

For  one  of  the  quartos,  therefore,  here  presented  us,  which 
contains  the  works  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  we  are  not  only  in- 
dined  to  make  every  allowance,  but  to  master  up  every  thing 
favourable.  The  Noble  poet,  to  be  sure,  as  introduced  to 
us  by  the  Reverend  Editor,  is  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
himself, — his  works  just  occupying  that  portion-  of  the  book  ;. 
but  Dr  Nott  is  an  elegant  scholar,  who  has  haunted  the  plea- 
aantest  tracks  of  poetry  j.  and  he  Has  given  his  notes  and  other 
additions  such  a  colouring  of  the  southern,  that,  what  with, 
the  interesting  events  of  his  author's  life,  and  the  more  roman- 
tic fables  related  of  him,  the  accomplished  Earl  presents  much 
such  a  figure  in  his  literary  dress,  as  he  does  in  the  engraving 
from  Holbein  at  the  frontispiece,  where  be  stands,  gallant  and 
graceful,  with  his  dropping  feather,  throwing  open  a  most  enor- 
mous mantle. 

With  respect  to  the  other  quarto,  containing  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  case  is  very  different ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  credit  which  Dr  Nott  might  have  procured,  as  an- 
unostentatious  enthusiast  for  great  genius,  on  the  strength  of 
bis  first  volume,  be  is  in  danger  of  losing,  from  the  unwarrant- 
able zeal  for  proportion  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  second. 
There  is  this  plain  reason  why  the  two  quartos  should  not  at 
all  have  resembled  each  other  in  size; — trie  merits  of  the  au- 
thors are  quite  disproportionate. — Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  a 
man  of  wit,  a  shrewd  observer,  a  subtle  politician ;  lint,  in  no 
true  sense  of  the  word,  was  be  a  poet;  and  as  our  object,  and 
indeed  the  ostensible  object  of  Dr  Nott's  work,  is  to  consider 
poets  and  poetry,  we  shall  here  take  our  leave  of  htm  at  once. 
The  original  matter  furnished  by  the  Editor  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, consists  chiefly  of  Memoirs  of  the  Earl-,  a  Dissertation 
on  the  State  of  English  Poetry  before  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
Memoirs  of  Surrey's  second  son,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  a  great  body  of  Notes ;  those  on  the  Poems  alone,. 

_.  .1 .1™  «™r l"!"~  *  — il,  in  point  of  balk,  to  the 

eak  more  correctly,  a  good 
that  the  Poems  are  printed 
otes  in  the  reverse, 
it,  that  is  to  say,  the  fullest 
ired.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
if  slight  reference,  in  a  note 
aken  no  notice  of  some  fel* 
i  Mr  Chalmers ;  especially 
uake  his  acknowledgements- 
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-4br  a  discovery  respecting  Surrey's  wife,  which  the  Doctor  con>- 
municated  to  him.  #    Toe  absence  of  the  names  of  these  gentle- 
men leaves  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  learned  editor  was 
the  first  to  notice  some  circumstances  and  errors  connected  with 
the  poet's  biography,  which  were  certainly  mentioned  before 
fcim.     His  researches,  it  is  true,  have  been  proportionate  to  die 
magnitude  of  his  work ;  and  he  may  have  been  aware  of  the  mat- 
ters in  question  as  early  as  any  one  else.     But  we  need  not  dwell 
•upon  the  propriety  of  these  acknowledgements,  especially  in  a 
writer  who  comes  before  us  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing 
/acts  and  systems,  and  who  is  even  fond  of  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  scrupulous.     He  not  only  takes  pains  to  let  us  into  his  notion's 
of  the  *»  jrgMMf  on  points  of  confession,  and  to  record  his  obligations 
to  the  possessors  of  libraries, — obligations  which -be  is  at  the  same 
time  '  fully  sensible  he  owes  to  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
Him  (the  Prince  Regent)  who  had  been  pleased  to  direct,  and 
had  graciously  condescended  to  patroniee  the  work, ' — but  thinks 
fit  to  conclude  his  Preface  by  stating,  that  *  he  may  be  told  by 
*omp  of  severer  judgment,  that  there  are  higher  exertions  of 
mind  than  those  which  have  polite  literature  and  poetry  for 
-their  object     But  he  trusts  he  shall  have  to  plead,  in  his  de- 
fence, that  all  his  inquiries  have  had  truth  for  tneir  object ;  and 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  a  taste  for  polite  liters>- 
ture  and  poetry  is  to  be  encouraged,  only  so  -far  as  it  promotes 
the  cause  of  virtue,  by  promoting  intellectual  improvement, 
and  is  compatible  with  religion. '    That  the  Doctor  thinks  this 
defence  of  his  studies  necessary,  wiH  perhaps  give  the  reader 
■too  low  an  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  them.    Something 
-is  to  be  allowed  to  professional  fancies : — only  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  little  these  sort  of  graces  before  meat  deceive  any  body  $ 
and  what  strange  compliments  these  apologizers  pay  to  their 
reverend  censors,  by  thinking  it  requisite  to  excuse  themselves, 
whenever  they  set  about  any  thing  pleasureable.     But  we  will 
not  perplex  Dr  Nott  with  our  humanities;  and  really  think, 
that  with  the  memories  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Percy  before  him, 
•he  may  make  himself  quite  easy ;  and  admire  poetry,  or  the 
green  fields,  or  any  other  delightful  gift  of  Providence,  without 
begging  pardon  of  the  Polygloft. 

Ihe  life  of  the  Noble  poet,  divested  of  the  fables  with  which 
it  has  been  adorned,  and  the  refutation  of  them,  is  still  chival- 
rous and  interesting^  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.—*. 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  Thomas,  third  Duke 


*  See  Park's  Edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ;  and  the 
iLife  of  the  Eacl  of  Surrey,  in  Mr  Chalmers's  English  Poets, 
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of  Norfolk,  was  born  about  the  year  1516.    He  passed  his  boy- 
hood at  bis  father's  bouse  in  the  country,  and  there  also  Decern- 
ed his  education,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  at 
fifteen.     Education  began  earlier  in  those  days  than  at  present* 
and  was  highly  useful  in  consequence;  not,  however,  as    Dr 
Nott  thinks,  because  the  activity  with  which  it  was  pursued  sras 
*  beneficial  to  the  expansion  of  the  intellect, '  but  because  k 
combined  a  variety  of  accomplishments  and  bodily  exercises, 
which  were  at  once  interesting  to  young  minds,  and  beneficial 
to  the  expansion  of  their  limbs.    They  made  due  progress    to- 
wards the  powers,  without  anticipating  the  gravity,  of  manhood. 
They  were  not,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  they  lived  on  their 
mother's  milk,  let  into  the  mechanical  principles  of  motion — oor 
otherwise  over-lectured  and  over-informed,  during  childhood  ; 
nor  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  mathematics,  ana  taught  most 
what  they  would  least  have  to  practise.     According  to  a  curious 
old  passage,  extracted  by  Dr  Nott  from  Hardinge's  Chronicle* 
they  began  very  early  with  languages  and  manners ;  from  ten  to 
twelve  were  taught  nanciog  and  music,  and  to  '  speak  of  gen- 
tleness ; '  then  scoured  the  fields  as  sportsmen ;  at  sixteen  were 
practised  in  mock* battles — jousting,  and  breaking  and  riding 
the  war-horse ;  and  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  were  reckoned  fit 
to  enter  the  world,  and  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  men. — 
It  is  rather  too  soon,  however,  to  enter  into  dissertations,  and 
we  willingly  resume  our  narrative. 

It  is  manifest  from  Surrey's  poems,  that  he  passed  some  por- 
tion of  his  youth  at  Windsor,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  a  natural  son  of  the  King, — but  it  is  not  known 
when  or  how  long ;  neither  is  it  understood  to  what  university 
he  went,  or  whether,  indeed,  he  went  to  any  at  all.  If  any, 
it  is  supposed  he  must  have  gone  to  Cambridge,  as  he  was 
afterwards  its  High  Steward,  a  circumstance  first  noticed  by 
Dr  Nott  In  February  1532,  when  about  sixteen,  he  was 
contracted,  perhaps  married,  to  Lady  Frances  Vere,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  $  though,  from  the  customs  of  those 
times,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  immediately  lived  with  his 
wife.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  attended,  a- 
mongst  other  nobility,  at  the  celebrated  interview  between  Hen- 
ry and  Francis;  and  thus  seems  to  have  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  life  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, — a  striking  de- 
but for  a  young  poet  and  cavalier.  From  this  time  forward, 
indeed,  he  seems  always  to  have  been  among  the  first  per- 
formers on  occasions  of  royal  ceremony,  whether  cheerful  or  o- 
fherwise.  He  was  at  the  burial,  for  instance,  of  Jane  Seymour  $ 
and.  what  is  not  so  reconcileable  to  one's  imagination,  sqt  unf 
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<der  his  father  during  the  trial  of  his  unfortunate  cousin  Anne 
Boleyn.  He  lost,  soon  after  that  event,  his  young  friend  Rich- 
mond, of  whom  he  continued  for  years  to  speak  with  great  ten- 
derness. In  1540  he  shone  with  great  brilliancy  at  too  jousts 
and  tournaments  that  were  given  in  honour  of  the  King's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves ;  on  which  occasion  the  Royal  Blue- 
beard, who  really  had  a  taste  for  magnificence,  was  so  pleased, 
that  he  dismissed  the  combatants  with  considerable  presents. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  Earl  appears  to  have  first  en- 
tered upon  active  public  life,  being  sent  as  Commissioner  to  th6 
'English  possessions  on  the  coast  of  France,  to  sec  that  they 
vrere  safe  against  some  threatened  attacks.  With  the  exception 
of  his  being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  greater  honour  in 
those  days  than  now,  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him  till  154-2, 
when  he  fell  into  temporary  disgrace,  and  was  committed  suc- 
cessively to  the  Fleet  and  to  Windsor  Castle,  in  consequence  of 
b  violent  private  quarrel  with  one  John- a- Leigh.  Dr  Nott,  upon 
grounds  which  bethinks  <  not  totally  fanciful, '  imagines  this  gen- 
tleman to  have  been  a  rival  of  the  Earl's  in  love;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  expressed 
-his  sorrow  to  the  Privy  Council  for  what  he  attributes  to  the  un- 
bridled heat  of  youth  ;  though,  by  the  way,  Master  John-a- 
J-eigh  himself  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  touchy ;  for  Dr 
Nott,  five  years  afterwards,  finds  him  committed  to  the  same 
place ;  from  which  he  has  scarcely  got  out,  and  upon  a  bond 
xoo  of  2000/.  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  when  he  is  committed 
Again.  The  King  and  Court,  however,  though  Surrey  was  pu- 
nished, do  not  seem  to  have  cared  long  about  the  offence ;  for  k 
was  in  the  same  year  that  he  held  a  principal  command  ynder  his 
father,  in  the  campaign  against  Scotland. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  agam  got  into  trouble 
and  imprisonment.  There  were  two  charges  against  him ;  one  for 
having  eaten  flesh  in  Lent,  notwithstanding  the  Royal  prohibition. 
From  this  be  cleared  himself  by  producing  a  license,  though 
he  acknowledged  he  had  committed  the  meals  rather  too  open- 
ly. The  other  was  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  and  pro- 
duced from  him  as  singular  a  defence.  He  was  accused  of 
walking  about  the  city  at  midnight,  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
breaking  windows  with  a  cross* bow.  The  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  regard  this  as  a  frolic  of  youth :  But,  according  to 
Surrey's  defence  before  the  Council,  it  was  a  misdemeanour  of 
a  very  staid  and  contemplative  description.  He  allowed  it  might 
be'  misconstrued ;  but  *  it  grieved  me,  my  Lords, '  said  he, 
*  to  see  the  licentious  manners  of  the  citizens  of  London.  They 
4  resembled  the  manners  of  Papal  Rome  ip  her  corruptest  state, 
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4  and  not  that  of  t  Christian  communion.  Was  I  to  suffer  tbeae 
4  unhappy  men  toperish  without  warning? — That,  common  cha- 
4  rity  forbade.  The  remonstrances  of  their  spiritual  pastors  bad 
4  been  urged,  I  knew,  in  vain.  I  therefore  went  at  midnight 
4  through  the  streets,  and  shot  from  my  cross-bow  at  their  win- 
4  dows  that  the  stones,  passing  noiseless  through  the  air,  and 
4  breaking  in  suddenly  upon  their  guilty  society,  might  remind 
4  them  of  the  suddenness  of  that  punishment  which  the  Scrip- 
4  ture  tells  us  Divine  Justice  will  inflict  on  impenitent  sinners, 
4  and  so  lead  them  to  a  reformation  of  manners. ' 

This  defence,  as  Dr  Nott  observes,  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
better  received  at  this  particular  juncture,  on  account  of  itt 
glancing  at  the  friends  of  popery ;— and  accordingly  the  Noble 
Earl,  with  his  companions,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  The 
Doctor,  however,  thinks  the  defence  sincere, — regarding  the 
whole  business  as  only  one  instance,  among  many,  of  his  ro~ 
jnantic  turn  of  mind.  It  may  have  been  so ;  nor  do  we  mean 
to  question  the  veracity  of  the  chivalrous  poet ;  though  his  conn 
panions,  by  stoutly  denying  the  charge  about  the  bows,  cannot 
readily  be  supposed  to  have  partaken  of  his  devout  intentions: 
and  really,  in  times  when  frolicsome  maskers  qsed  to  go  about 
in  the  intervals  between  sprightly  campaigns,  it  is  probable  that 
the  citizens  were  too  much  accustomed  to  have  their  windows 
broken,  to  look  upon  the  visitation  as  supernatural. 

Surrey's  imprisonments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  du- 
ration, (n  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  again  went  to  France, 
and  commenced  that  active  port  in  the  campaigns  there,  in  which 
the  short  remainder  of  his  me  was  chiefly  occupied.  He  was  first 
a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Landrecy,— then  marshal  of  the  army 
at  that  6f  Montreuil,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  from  which 
place  He  conducted  the  retreat, — and  was  subsequently  appointed 
commander  at  Guisnes, — ind  finally  at  Boulogne.  His  tortunef 
on  these  occasions,  was  various.  He  lost  a  battle,  with  inferior 
numbers,  against  the  Mareschal  de  Biez ;  but  the  retreat  from 
Montrtuil  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  that  did 
credit  to  his  soldiership;  and  his  courage  and  ardour  were  always 
^unquestionable.  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  supposed  to  have  rais- 
ed the  ill  blood  of  Henry  against  him ;  and,  although  he  was 
continued  in  command,  the  supposition  is  probably  well-lound- 
fd,  as  one  of  the  King's  favourite  captains  had  fallen  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  he  had  evidently  set  his  heart  upon  doing  brilliant 
things  in  this  war  with  France.  To  say  the  truth,  the  wars  a* 
long  the  opposite  line  of  coast  have  ever  seemed  destined  to  bo 
annoying  to  our  spirit.  They  have  not  been  very  splendid  on 
ffther  side;  but  the  English,  in  particular,  seem  generally  to 
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have  fought  to  disadvantage.  The  mean  tragedy  contemplated 
bj  Edward  the  Third  at  Calais,  the  panic  of  Surrey's  troops,  and 
commencement  of  bis  misfortunes,  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  routs  at  Dunkirk  and  the  Helder,  and  the  rottings  at  Wal- 
cheren,— these  are  events,  various,  it  is  true,  in  their  interest* 
and  exciting  very  different  associations ;  but  all  of  them  such 
as  an  Englishman  no  sooner  records,  than  be  hastens  to  forget. 
Surrey  was  continued  in  his  command  for  three  months,  and 
then  superseded  in  it  by  one  of  his  personal  enemies  Lord  Gray* 
while  another,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was  appointed  Lieute- 
nant-Genera) of  the  English  pale  at  large.  The  latter  proceed- 
ing appears  to  have  roused  his  special  indignation.  The  Sey- 
mours, a  new,  aspiring  family,  connected  with  the  King  by 
marriage,  are  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  Howards,  who 
had  possessed  a  similar  advantage,  and  were  so  much  their  su- 
perior in  accomplishments.  Surrey,  on  the  present  occasion, 
spoke  of  Hertford  with  great  bitternessr  and  *  incautiously 
promised  himself  revenge  in  a  new  reign. '  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine what  would  be  the  effect  of  words  like  these,  carried  first 
to  the  favourite,  and  by  the  favourite  to  a.  pampered  and  vio- 
lent Monarch,  full  of  self-will  and  increasing  infirmities.  Sur- 
rey was  once  more  committed  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle ;  and 
though  he  was  not  kept  there  more  than  a  week  or  two,  and 
even  assisted  in  the  ensuing  month  of  August  at  the  ceremonies 
that  took  place  on  the  ratification  of  peace,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  with  his  Editor  that  the  King  on  that  account  enter- 
tained no  resentment.  It  was  but  the  December  following,  that 
Surrey  was  committed  for  the  fifth  and  last  time  in  his  life  to 
a  prison,  from  which  he  issued  only  to  go  to  the  scaffold :  And 
the  charge,  on  which  he  suffered  death,  was  so  frivolous,  that  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  pretext,  and  that  a  very  Inpatient 
and  defying  one,  for  giving  vent  to  a  series  of  heart-burnings. 
He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  for  quartering  a  part  of  the 
Royal  arms  with  those  of  the  Howards ;  and  yet  he  proved  on 
his  trial,  that  he  had  not  only  the  license  of  the  heralds  for  doing 
ao,  but  that  his  ancestors  had  done  it  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
be  had  constantly  borne  the  quartering  in  the  presence  of  Hen- 
ry himself.  These  proofs,  however,  were  of  no  avail  before 
Royal  slaves,  and  judges  who  were  personal  enemies.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  been  committed  to  prison  the  same  day,  on  some 
vague,  sepaiate  charges  of  disaffection  ;  and  finally  escaped  with 
hi*  life  by  the  tyrant's  own  death.  The  moment  that  the  Duke 
and  his  son  were  committed,  depositions  against  them  were  taken: 
and  of  the  four  persons  who  came  forward  for  this  purpose,  one 
was  Sir  Edward  Knivett,  a  man  whom  Surrey  bad  once  save<J 
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from  the  loss  of  his  land, — another,  Mrs  Holland,  a  mistress  of 
the  Duke's  on  whom  be  had  lavished  wealth  and  attention, — and, 
last,  the  Dutchess  of  Richmond,  the  daughter  of  one  prisoner, 
and  lister  of  the  other !  The  chief  points  of  accusation  were— 
That  he  was  fond  of  the  company  of  foreigners,  and  entertain- 
ed Italian  servants,  whom  *  some  suspected  to  be  spies; '  and  that, 
instead  of  a  Duke's  coronet,  he  wore  on  his  arms  *  what  seemed 
much  like  a  close  crown, '  and  a  cipher,  *  which  she  took  to  be 
the  King's  cipher,  H.  R. '  It  does  not  appear  that  evidence 
was  afterwards  produced  on  the  trial,  nor  what  was  Surrey's  de- 
fence. Nor  does  it  signify.  It  only  saves  us  from  more  disgust. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  what  the  depositions  are,  and  who  made 
them, — that  Hertford  received  them,— and  that  the  verdict  and 
subsequent  indictment  rested  solely  on  the  quartering  of  the  arms. 
He  was  sent  baok  to  the  Tower,  and  a  few  ^days  afterwards 
brought  to  the  block,  on  the  21st  January  1547,  and  about  the 
S  1st  year  of  his  age.  Were  we  superstitious,  we  should  some- 
times be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  rate  of  a  certain  grace- 
fulness of  character,  personal  and  intellectual,  to  meet  with  an 
early  death  j  as  if  Providence  would  keep  its  image  with  us  al- 
ways joung,  — '  lovely  to  the  last ; 
Extinguished,  not  decayed.  * 
Surrey,  we  see,  died  at  thirty-one ;  Raphael  died  at  thirty- 
seven  |  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  thirty- two.  Yet  Ariosto  reach- 
ed a  good  age  ;  and  Alfred  lived  long  enough  to  surmount  our 
idea  of  him,  as  the  accomplished  young  soldier  and  musician ; 
and  holds  his  llaee  in  our  memories  as  a  bearded  sage. 

But  to  return.— Dr  Noit  th-nks  that  the  downfall  of  Surrey 
was  entirely  the  work  of  hs  jealous  enemies;  and  that  Hen- 
ry had  little  or  no  voice  in   the   matter,    on   account  of  Ms 
preat  infirmities.     It  appears  from  Holinbhed,  whom  he  quotes, 
that  on  the  very  day  of  Surrey's  trial,  he  wrj  *  lying  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  death, '  which  ac'uni'y  took  place  a  few  days  after 
the   Earl's  ;    and    he  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  advantage 
miglit  have  been   taken  01  the  King's  condition,  to  turn  the 
roval  signature  to  account,  as  for  a  iong  time  past  he  bad  been 
so  unwieldy  as  to  be  obliged  to  m*keuseof  a  stamp.     He  allows, 
however,  that  Rilei;;h,  a  '  higi*  authority,*  attributes  the  death 
ilion,   and    the  fears 
A  lest  Surrey  shculd 
id  effect  a  match  be- 
ld  we  think  there  are 
id  not  succeeded,   as 
in  battle  one  of  the 
others  flourishing  at 
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Court ; — his  temper  was  hot,  and  bis  expressions  had  been 
unguarded ; — there  are  even  passages  in  his  poems,  which  Dr 
Nott  has  somehow  or  other  overlooked,  but  which  Heftnr 
could  hardly  fail  of  applying  to  himself:  And,  besides  ail 
this,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  youth,  gracefulness,  reputa- 
tion for  virtue,  and  all  those  other  advantages,  which  the 
King,  in  his  old  age,  and  after  such  a  life  as  he  had  led, 
was  most  likely  to  envy:  And  as  to  his  apparent  disinclina- 
tion to  Popery,  and  his  already  having  a  wife,  it  is  surpris- 
ing, that  any  man,  with  the  least  knowledge  of  history  or 
courts,  can  suppose,  that  the  King  would  be  made  easy  by 
such  considerations,  and  not  conclude  that  others  could  do  as 
be  had  done  himself, — change  their  religious  tenets,  and  divorce 
their  wives.  Few  kings  can  put  up  with  opposition  of  any  sort, 
and  to  Henry  it  was  in  every  respect  an  outrageous  provocation; 
• — it  offended  his  vanity  as  a  reasoner,  his  disposition  as  a  long- 
indulged  sensualist,  his  temper  and  prejudices  as  a  monarch* 
It  was  a  crime  to  put  his  pampered  despotism  to  an  uneasiness, 
however  unwillingly.  In  other  words,  he  was  mad  with  abso- 
lute power, — with  the  ability  of  indulging  his  self-will; — a  better 
way  of  exercising  charity  towards  him,  than  Dr  Nott's  quota- 
tion about  •  kings  bearing  all.  '  Nor  are  we  merely  using 
phrases  and  metaphors.  We  are  persuaded,  that  an  excess  of 
power  literally  tends  to  render  Princes  insane ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
overdoes  itself,  and  puts  them  at  the  mercy  of  all  their  impulses  j 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  Roman 
Emperors,  who  cut  such  portentous  figures  in  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus.  Nero  himself  began  well ;— it  was  only  the  excess  of 
indulgence  that  rendered  his  wants  dreadful,  and  his  self-will 
too  much  for  human  nature.  Thus  even  Nero  becomes  piti- 
able in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men ;  nor  can  we  imagine,  with- 
out commiseration,  as  well  as  horror,  the  dying  condition  of 
Henry,  bloated,  fevered,  and  helpless,  with  his  passions  still  tor* 
mentiog  him, — and  not  a  servant,  till  the  last  moment,  who 
could  venture  to  tell  him  he  must  die. 

Thus  was  cut  off,  gallant  and  guiltless,  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  his  age.     Dr  Nott  tells  us,  that — 

*  He  was  somewhat  small  of  stature,  but  excellently  made ;  strong 
and  active,  and  able  to  endure  labour  and  fatigue.  His  eye  was  dark 
and  piercing  ;  his  countenance  composed  and  thoughtful ;  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  older  than  he  was.  la 
his  mode  of  living  be  was  sumptuous  and  magnificent ;  splendid  id 
his  apparel,  and  profuse  in  his  expenses  ;  not  from  any  idle  love  of 
extravagance,  but  from  a  sense  of  what  he  thought  due  to  his  high 
fank  and  station  in  life.    The  same  principle  led  him  to  frequent  Lag 
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•Covrt?  but  he  appeared,  when  there,  not  as  one  who  borrowed  im- 
portance from  living  with  the  great,  but  as  a  person  moving  in  hit 
proper  sphere.' — (Memoirs^  p.  105.) 

Lord  Surrey  was  evidently  a  gallant  and  most  accomplished 
-young  man,  who  possessed  both  the  virtues  and  foibles  of  what 
is  called  a  high  spirit.  His  poetical  genius  would  naturally  in- 
-line him  to  enjoyment,  and  a  love  of  the  splendid  j  and  as  h'n 
rank  and  means,  we  suspect,  encouraged  him  in  carrying  both 
to  a  tolerable  extreme,  so  the  haughty  manners  of  the  nobility 
in  general  appear  to  have  given  him  a  habit  of  indulging  bis 
mettle  and  pretensions  in  a  way  calculated  to  get  him  into  scrapes 
with  those  both  above  and  below  him.  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  nature  of  some  of  bis  imprisonments,  and  the  threat 
about  having  his  revenge  in  a  new  reign.  Buchanan  records, 
with  great  indignation,  his  having  taken  for  his  badge  a  Silver 
Lion,  tearing  in  pieces  a  Lion- Gules,  (the  arms  of  Scotland). 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  like  most  men  of  great  talents 
be  preferred  the  nobility  of  his  nature  to  that  of  his  fortune. 
He  was  a  fast  and  enthusiastic  friend.  He  was  a  knight,  af- 
ter the  model  of  the  knights  of  old,  amorous,  undaunted,  in* 
corruptible, 

*  First  in  the  lists,  and  .graceful  in  the  dance.  * 

He  sought  reputation  in  war,  in  poetry,  and  it  is  supposed 
in  the  composition  of  music.  It  is  certain  that  he  played  on  the 
Jute,  one  of  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  those  times ;  and 
it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  he  did  bis  utmost  to  patronize 
the  fine  arts, — the  highest  feather,  by  the  way,  in  Henry's  cap. 
Three  out  of  eleven  of  his  Lordship's  portraits  are  by  Holbein: 
the  Italians  about  him,  whom  the  ungrateful  Knivett  desig- 
nated as  supposed  spies,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  artists : 
It  is  known  that  he  built  a  magnificent  seat  at  Norwich,  which 
was  purely  Grecian,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  that  style  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  not  too  trifling  to 
mention,  that  its  furniture  and  ornaments,  an  account  of  the 
mortgage  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Nott's  Appendix,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  very  tasteful,  as  well  as  splendid  descrip- 
tion, and  such  as  a  poet  would  like  to  have  about  hira, —consist- 
ing chiefly  of  painted  carpets  and  tapestries  full  of  birds,  flowers, 
and  foliage.  Borders  of  leaves  and  flowers  were  then  in  great  • 
Repute  in  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engravings  from  the  series 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  Raphael  painted  for  the  palace  of  his 
jfriend  Chigi,  and  which  Giovanni  D'Udine  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  to  adorn  in  that  manner.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr 
Nott,  that  Surrey  *  beheld  fame  and  excellence  in  others  with* 
£Ut  envy j '  agd  that  he  *  honoured  and  fostered  genius  whenever 
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lie  found  it. *  He  took  into  his  service  the  once  admired  Court 
Poet,  Churchyard  f  and  gave  a  handsome  pension,  and  a  place  in 
his  establishment  as  physician,  to  the  celebrated  scholar,  Hadrian 
Junius.  Of  his  friend  Wyatt,  and  his  poetical  talents,  he  has  ex- 
pressed  the  highest  admiration ;  and  though  he  clearly  left  bin* 
.  fiir  behind,  pronounces  him  Just  approachable,  and  never  to  be 
*  fait. '  The  truth  is,  that  where  genius  and  generosity  ate  at  their 
height,  the  love  of  superiority  is  a  secondary  thing  to  the  enjoy* 
meot  of  the  talent  itself,  and  to  the  love  of  it  wherever  it  ap- 
pears* In  other  words,  wise  me»  feel,  that  wisdom  abstract* 
edly  is  a  poor  and  doubtful  business,  compared  with  what  is  hap- 
py and  amiable. 

Of  the  more  private  life  of  Surrey,  it  Is  not  easy  to  speak* 
That  *  he  was  liberal  to  his  servants '  may  well  be  supposed  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  his  father,  though  there 
may  have  been  little  coolnesses  between  them  occasionally.  The 
only  passage  worth  mention  in  his  Letters,  which  are  political, 
and  chiefly  written  from  France,  is  to  that  effect.  It  is  very 
spirited  and  characteristic  Repelling  a  charge  of  corruption 
brought  against  him  by  Lord  Gray,  he  says,  •  In  his  so  saying, 
he  can  have  none  honour,  for  there  be  in  Boulogne  too  many 
witnesses  that  Henry  of  Surrey  was  never  for  singular  profect 
(profit)  corrupted  ;  nor  never  yet  bribe  closed  his  hand  ;  which 
lesson  I  learned  of  my  father ;  and  wish  to  succeed  him  therein r 
^s  in  the  rest. '    (Poems  and  Letters,  p.  230.) 

Dr  Nott  is  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  vta%  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate to  his  wife— of  which,  though  we  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
pute it,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence.     His  family,  at  least, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  well-tempered  and  happy  one  ; 
and  the  example  of  his  parents,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not: 
edifying.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk,   who,  by  the  way,  had  hi* 
sovereign's  example  before  his  eyes,  treated  his  wile  with  little 
consideration;  and,  whether  she  was  amiable  or  not,  bis  con- 
duct appears  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable ;  for  he  not  only 
lived  apart  from  her  (which,  considering  their  respective  na- 
tures, may  have  been  as  well  for  both),  but  he  gave  a  woman  of 
her  rank  the  paltry  annual  pittance  of  two  hundred  pounds.     Id 
h  to  complain  in  that  point,  that  she  wrote  the  letters  that  Dr 
Nott  has  published,  to  Cromwell  the  minister ; — and  a  most  un- 
seemly story  he  has  let  us  into.     We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Mrs  Holland,  who  came  forward,  after  ail  the  Duke's  lavish 
attention,  to  swear  away  his  life.     This  lady,  the  sifter  of  his 
secretary,   the  Dutchess  openly   complains   of  as   the  Duke's. 
mistress,  calling  her,  in  a  style  that  too  plainly  exhibits  her  own 
temper,  *  that  narlot  Bess  Holland,,'  •  that  (^uean, '  and  *  that. 
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drab.  *  She  even  says,  that  the  *  harlots, '  meaning,  i(  seems* 
some  other  women  in  the  Duke's  house,  *  bound  her,  and  pin- 
nacled her,  and  sat  on  her  breast  till  she  spit  blood,  and  all  for 
speaking  against  the  woman  in  the  Court,  Bess  Holland. '  For 
this,  and  because  she  would  not  suffer  the  '  harlots  '  to  remain 
in  the  house,  she  says  the  Duke  put  her  out  herself;  and  she 
also  accuses  him  of  having,  on  one  occasion,  *  drawn  her  out 
of  bed  by  the  hair,  while  in  childbed,  and  wounded  her  in  the 
lieod  with  his  dagger, — a  charge  which  he  denies  with  great  bit- 
terness, in  a  letter  to  the  same  minister,  and  which  he  says 
shall  always  keep  him  apart  from  her,  till  she  acknowledges  it 
to  be  a  wilful  falsehood.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no 
desire  to  return  ;  and  the  whole  story  is  perhaps  explained  by 
a  fact  of  which  she  informs  us, — that  she  was  married  to  him 
with  a  prepossession  for  another  ;  to  whom  she  was  even  about 
to  be  married ;  and  was,  besides,  only  '  fifteen  years  of  age, 
while  the  Duke  was  nearly  forty. ' 

But,  even  in  Dr  Nott's  opinion,  Surrey  had  a  passion  for 
another  person,  during  the  life  of  his  Countess.  This  is  the 
old  story  of  the  Fair  Geraldine,  which  is  connected  with  some 
other  doubtful  incidents  in  the  poet's  life,  and  which,  as  the 
whole  is  at  best  of  an  apocryphal  nature,  the  Doctor  has  very 
properly  considered  by  itself.  Few  readers  of  poetical  biogra- 
phy need  be  informed,  that,  till  of  late  years,  the  life  of  Lord 
Surrey  had  a  very  romantic  air.  We  have  been  told,  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  verse,  that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  a  second 
Laura  of  the  above  name  ;  that  in  the  course  of  certain  travels  in 
Italy,  he  was  shown  by  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  a  mirror,  the  fi- 
gure of  his  absent  mistress,  reclining  languidly  on  a  couch, 
and  reading  one  of  his  love-sonnets  by  a  waxen  taper;  and 
that,  doubly  inflamed  by  this  ihagical  puzzle  of  his  goddess, 
he  hastened  to  Florence,  the  original  seat  of  her  ancestors, 
and  main  object  of  his  journey,  and  there,  in  the  high- 
est style  of  chivalry,  proclaimed  the  peerlessness  of  his  lady's 
beauty,  and  victoriously  maintained  it  against  all  comers.  This 
story  was  repeated,  after  Anthony  Wood,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
and  Warton, — both  of  them  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  and 
more  inclined  to  discover  what  was  to  their  taste,  than  to 
prove  what  was  not.  Mr  Park,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  whole  account  of  the  travels  was  an  inven- 
tion taken  from  an  old  novel,  called  the  Life  of  Jack  Mil- 
ton. Mr  Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  the  Earl,  in  the  late  edition 
of  the  English  Poets,  followed  up  the  suggestion,  and  proved, 
by  dates  and  other  evidences,  that  there  was  no  probable  ground 
for  believing  them  ;  and  Dr  Nott  has,  at  last,  by  finishing  this 
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process,  completely  settled  the  matter,  at  least  to  our  satisfaction* 
The  existence,  however,  of  Geraldine,  and  of  the  Noble  poet's 
love  for  her,  nobody,  we  believe,  has  doubted.  Surrey  married 
young,  and  has  certainly  written  a  great  many  love-verses  to 
somebody  with  whom  be  was  not  in  the  habit  of  living.  There 
is  one  particular  sonnet  too,  in  which  he  describes  the  Italian 
lineage  of  a  lady  whom  he  caHs  Gerald  roe,  and  the  places  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  engaged  his  affections ;  and  Dr  Nott 
has  satisfied  us  of  the  extreme  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that 
she  was  daughter,  as  Walpole  thought,  of  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare,  who  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Geraldi 
of  Florence.  He  has  also  informed  us  of  one  or  two  curious 
little  facts  m  corroboration  of  this  opinion ;— first,  that  the  Ge- 
raldi were  sometimes  actually  called  Geroldines ; — and  second, 
that  they  were  indiscriminately  called  Fitz- Gerald  and  Garret — 
by  whien  name  also  she  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  poems. 

If  all  this,  however,  were  held  as  certain,  it  would  still  remain 
to  be  proved,  that  there  was  any  serious  attachment  between  this. 
lady  and  the  Noble  poet*    The  fact  is,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  of  the  verses  were  addressed  to  Geraldine,  ex- 
cept the  sonnet  before  mentioned;  and  from  dates  and  o£er 
circumstances,  there  seems  great  probability  in  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Chalmers,  who,  however  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  work* 
of  poets,  is  generally  acute  enough  in  matters  relating  to  their 
biography.     He  conjectures  that  the  sonnet  was  '  one  of  the- 
author's  earliest  productions  addressed  to  Geraldine,    a  mere 
child,  by  one  who  was  only  not  a  child,  as  an  effort  of  youthful 
gallantry  in  one  of  his  interviews  with  her  at  Mersdon. '     It  even 
remains  to  be  proved,  after  all,  that  the  amatory  pieces,  or  most 
of  them,  were  addressed  to  a  real  person  ;  and  that  Surrey  was 
not  often  fancying  himself  in  the  situation,  as  well  as  imitating 
the  poetry,  of  his  master  Petrarch.     The  truth,  however,  we 
suspect  to  be  this; — That  Surrey,  though  he  does  not  always  al- 
lude to  the  actual  circumstances  of  it  in  his  verses,  bad  really 
an  attachment  somewhere ; — that  it  was  not  so  Platonic  as  hia 
Editor  thinks,  or  as  be  perhaps  thought  himself; — and  finally r 
that  the  lady,  whether  it  was  Platonic  or  not,  or  whether  ov 
sot  he  deserved  to  be  loved,  did  not  return  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  more  may  be  added  to  the  me- 
lancholy certainties  of  Surrey's  life — that  he  was  not  happy.  If 
his  temper  was  too  warm  and  high,  he  appears  to  have  suffered 
enough  for  it-  He  was  most  likely  one  of  those  ardent  spirits, 
who  leap  into  life  with  the  highest  anticipations  of  success 
and  enjoyment,  and  are  proportionately  staggered  with  disap- 
pointment.   A  veil}  <?f  jptlancjiply  runs  through  almost  all  hi* 
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pieces ;  and,  though  he  died  young,  we  find  this  prond  h 
pelting  in  an  unhappy  passion,  and  at  last  bleeding  away  in 
jutential  Psalms*  Yet  Providence  has  dealt  equally  with 
What  enjoyments  he  had  were  suited  to  him,  and  may  h 
been  great.  He  bad  a  taste  for  splendour,  and  could  indulge  it  t 
He  enjoyed  music  and  the  arts ;  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  accomplished  knight  of  his  age ;  and,  finally,  be  was  m 
poet, — and  if  he  could  not  forget  his  griefs,  could  turn  them  into 
a  source  of  comparative  pleasure,  and  refresh  himself  under  the 
sacred  shadow  of  the  laurel. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  works  of  the  poet. — All  that  are  ex- 
tant are  in  verse,  and  may  be  found  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
Euglish  Poets,  as  well  as  in  the  publication  before  us.    Two  other 
pieces,  consisting  of  a  Book  <rf  Elegant  Epistles,  and  a  translation 
of  Boccaccio's  Consolatory  Epistle  to  Pinuson  his  Exile,  appear 
to  have  been  in  prose,  and  remain  undiscovered.     The  Poems* 
however,  have  hitherto  wanted  notes  ;  and  Dr  Nott  has  suppli- 
ed a  great  body  of  them,  consisting  chiefly  of  parallel  passages 
from  the  Italian,  and  verbal  elucidations.     We  have  expressed 
our  good  opinion  of  this  sort  of  service  to  books  of  acknow* 
leafed  excellence  ;  and  Dr  Nott  is  here  teen  to  more  advantage 
thaa  in  any  other  part  of  his  edition.     He  is  at  no  time  indeed 
profound,  especially  in  his  general  remarks  qn  men  and  things  | 
neither  does  he  push  his  knowledge  of  the  author's  merit  to  any 
very  triumphant  extent ;  but  he  undoubtedly  shows  himself  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  a  lover  of  poetry  ;  and  if  he  has  not  relish  e- 
nough  to  be  able  to  show  us  truly  why  he  relishes,  has  enough 
to  select  the  best  pieces  for  preference.     Of  the  particular  ob- 
jeet  of  his  Dissertation  we  shall  speak  by  and  by.     What  the 
reader  would  principally  mL>s,  perhaps,  in  his  criticism,  is  the 
want  of  a  summary  of  his  author's  merits.     He  has  said  a 

Seat  deal  of  them  in  commonplace  terms  of  panegyric; — but 
ere  is  no  specification  of  their  amount — no  distinct  portrait 
of  him  as  a  poet,  his  features  and  character ;  and  the  con- 
aequence  is,  that  the  reader  may  fancy  he  is  about  to  be  intro* 
duced  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived,  and  so  be  af* 
tcrwards  inclined  not  to  do  him  justice. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  a  poet,  is,  that  he 
was  a  light  in  a  dark  age; — and  it  is  this  which  gives  him  con- 
sequence enough  for  a  large  edition.  But  his  light  has  also,  to 
a  certaiu  extent,  a  natural  beauty  of  its  own ;  and  it  is  this 
that  makes  him  readable  for  his  own  sake.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  pretty  confident,  that,  taken  altogether,  he  will  never 
get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  poetical  student.  He  will  be  ad* 
wired  in  extract,  and  eminently  deserves  to  be  to — but  no  fur* 
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tfaer ;  and  this  wiH  ever  be*  and  ever  must  be*  the  fate  of  those 
men  of  genius,  who  have  not  written  much  that  is  good ; — 
whose  subjects  are  of  too  particular  a  nature,  to  be  generally  in* 
teresting ;— and  who  want,  above  all,  that  select  spirit  of  taste, 
which  is  the  salt  of  all  writing,  and  will  alone  preserve  it  for 
posterity  at  large.  Posterity  is  a  very  rich  and  idle  person- 
age, who  abounds  in  literary  possessions,  and  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  like  a  man  upon  the  strength  of  contrast  with  his 
age,  or  to  rake  after  a  few  pearls  in  his  dust 

Of  Surrey's  merit,  as  a  writer  and  fixer  of  the  language  and 
versification,  which  Dr  Nott  has  exaggerated,  but  which  was 
undoubtedly  great,  we  shall  speak,  when  we  notice  the  Disser- 
tation. Surrey  stood  in  the  long,  dark  gap,  between  Chaucer 
and  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Not  comparable  with  that  great 
master,  or  with  the  men  of  the  latter  age,  who  were  a  throng 
of  demigods  in  poetry,  and  deserved,  if  ever  humanity  did, 
the  tide  of  Sentient  Beings,  he  had  nevertheless  a  real  poeti- 
cal talent,  though  more  on  the  side  of  reflection  than  feeling, 
and  of  feeling  than  fancy.  He  has  left  but  little ;  and  that 
little  consists  chiefly  of  amatory  lyrics,  of  which  the  general 
strain  is  at  the  same  time  metaphysical.  His  master,  in  fact, 
was  Petrarch ;  and  living  in  a  diplomatic,  polemical,  crafty 
age,  when  subtlety  was  preferred  before  genius,  bis  natural 
taste,  not  strong  enough  to  peep  through  the  obstacle,  was  hin- 
dered from  perceiving  that  be  should  have  copied  only  what 
was  universally  pleasing  j  and  that  Petrarch's  Metaphysics  were 
only  justified  by  the  length  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of  his  pas- 
sion. It  allowed  him  to  turn  the  one  idea,  upon  which  his 
thoughts  were  perpetually  employed,  into  a  thousand  shapes. 
He  might  exhaust  Art,  because  he  also  exhausted  Nature.  The 
result  was  as  we  have  stated.  The  greater  part  of  the  Noble 
poet's  lyrics  consist  of  no  very  profound  reflections — and  are  not 
free  from  conceits — nor  even  from  commonplace,  allowing  for  the 
•arliness  of  his  appearance*  Now  and  then,  however,  cornea 
a  burst  of  Nature,  like  sunshine.  His  style,  too,  is  succinct 
and  animated,  with  an  air  of  the  grace  and  conscious  power 
of  rank  about  it  5— and  it  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour 
of  bis  natural  genius,  that  his  best  pieces  are  decidedly  those 
in  which  he  has  trusted  to  his  own  feelings,  and  described  his 
own  situations.  Adversity  evidently  assisted  his  powers,  as  it 
has  done  those  of  other  poets.  It  took  him  out  of  the  com- 
monplaces and  self-satisfaction  of  ordinary  success  $  subjected 
his  proud  spirit  to  a  variety  of  tender  impressions  5  and,  in 
short,  made  him  think  and  fed  to  tenfold  purpose.  Thus  he 
became  supereminent  in  hjs  own  age — was  admired  by  the 
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greater  men  of  the  next — and  has  not  only  a  right,  on  every 
account,  to  a  place  in  bodies  of  English  Poetry,  but  has  fea- 
tures which  are  still  worth  our  regard,  and  tones  which  come 
natural  to  our  ears.  We  must  catch  his  lute  at  intervals, — and 
then  we  may  still  imagine  the  graceful  and  gallant  being  who 
played  on  it. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  whole  of  Surrey's  com* 
positions  amount  to  little.    The  specimens  we  are  about  to 

S've,  will  include  a  good  part  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  that 
e  reader  may  have  before  him  the  essence  of  the  Poet's  works 
as  well  as  life.  We  will  commence  with  a  sample  of  his  in* 
ferior  manner,  which  will  instance  what  we  have  been  saying* 
It  is  written  in  the  ballad  measure,  which  we  afterwards  split 
into  stanzas* 
4  Such  wayward  ways  hath  Love,  "  that  most  part  in  discord 

Our  wills  do  stand,  whereby  our  hearts  "  but  seldom  dt>  accord. 
Deceit  is  his  delight,  "  and  to  beguile  and  mock 

The  simple  hearts  which  he  dcfth  strike  "  with  froward,  diverse 
stroke. 
He  causeth  thf  one  to  rage  ,r  with  golden  burning  dart ; 

And  doth  allay  with  leaden  cold  "  again  the  Mother's  heart. 
Hot  gleams  of  burning  fire  ".  and  easy  sparks  of  flame 

In  balance  of  unequal  weight  "  he  pondereth  by  aim. 
From  easy  ford  where  I  "  might  wade  and  pass  full  well, 

He  me  withdraws  and  doth  me  drive  "  into  a  dark  deep  well.  r 
If  the  Noble  poet  had  written  nothing  better  than  this,  he 
would  have  had  no  more  pretensions  to  come  down  to  posterity 
than  his  imitator  Turberville,  whom  Dr  Nott,  as  well  as  Mr 
Chalmers  and  others,  would  dandle  into  life.  But  after  some 
more  lines  of  the  same  cast,  he  strikes  off  into  the  following 
spirited  strain. 

*  I  know,  and  can  by  wrote  "  the  tale  that  I  would  tell, 

But  oft  the  words  come  forth  awry  "  of  him  that  loveth  welfc 
I  know  ia  heat  and  cold  "  the  lover  how  he  shakes, 

In  singing  how  he  can  complain, "  in  sleeping  how  he  wakes;. 
To  languish  without  meher  "  sickless  for  to  consume ; 

A  thousand*  things  for  to  devise,  "  resolving  all  in  fume. 
And  though  he  list  to  see  "his  lady's  grace  full  soce, 
Such  pleasure  as  delights  his  eye  "  doth  not  his  health  restore.* 
And  in  the  same  piece,  after  some  poor  lines  again,  he  become* 
still  more  graceful  and  in  earnest. 
<  I  know  how  love  doth  rage  "  upon  a  yielden  mind, 

How  small  a  net  may  take  and  mesh  "  a  heart  of  gentle  kind  ? 
With  seldom  tasted  sweet "  to  season  heaps  of  gall ; 
Revived  with  a  glynt  ♦  of  grace,  "  old  sorrows  to  let  fall  j. 

*  Glance. 
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The  hidden  trains  I  know,  "  and  secret  snare*  of  love ; 

How  soon  a  look  may  print  a  thought,  "  that  never  may  remove.  * 

The  following  sonnet  is  justly  called  *  exquisite  '  by  Warton  ; 

and  Dr  Nott  is  right  in  observing,  that  Surrey  has  here  sur- 

pMtmri  his  master  Petrarch,  of  whose  sonnet,  beginning  *  Zefir* 

tonMft  *  it  is  an  imitation. 

*  The  soot*  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  great  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale ; 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings, 
The  turtle  to  her  mtk*  hath  told  her  tale  : 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs  ; 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  oklWid  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter-coat  h*  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  * 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smalt 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ;  §  §  nmgUti 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale  :— 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs.  * 
In  the  lines  beginning  *  When  summer  took  in  hand, '  there 
is  a  pleasant,  natural  passage,  which  Dr  Nott  perhaps  thought 
too  simple  to  notice.     The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  freshening 
influence  of  spring,  and  inciting  himself  to  go  out  of  the  house 
and  enjoy  it. 

'  There  shah  thou  hear  and  see  "  all  kinds  of  birds  y-wrought, 
Well  tune  their  voice  with  warble  small,  "  as  nature  hath  then 

taught. 
Thus  pricked  me  my  lost  "  the  sluggish  house  to  leave, 
And  for  my  health  I  thought  it  best "  such  counsel  to  receive  s 
So  on  a  morrow  forth,  "  unwist  of  any  wight, 
I  went  to  prove  how  well  it  would  "  my  heavy  burden  light ; 
And  when  I  felt  the  air  "  so  pleasant  round  about, 
Lord  1  to  myself  how  glad  I  was  "  that  I  had  gotten  out.  * 
We  cannot  think  highly  of  the  song  *  Give  place,  ye  lovers, 
here  before ; '  though  it  has  been  *  often  quoted  as  a  happy  spe- 
cimen of  Surrey's  manner,  *  and  though  Warton,  a  man  of 
undoubted  taste,  thinks  it  possesses  *  almost  the  ease  and  gal- 
lantry of  Waller. '    However,  we  are  bound  perhaps,  on  these 
accounts,  to  give  the  greater  part  of  it. 
*  Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain  ; 
My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  welt  say'n, 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night* 

Dd2 


-  my  Knignc ; 
M  Welcome;  my  sweet,  alas  1  "  the  stay  of  my  welfare; 
"  Thy  pretence  oriageth  forth  »  truce  "  betwixt  me  and  ny 
?  care." 
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Then  lively  doth  he  look,  "  and  salueth  me  again, 

And  saith,  "  My  dear,  how  is  it  now,  "  that  you  have  all  thia 
"  pain  ? " 
Wherewith  the  heavy  care*,  "  that  heaped  are  in  my  breast, 

Break  forth  and  me  discbargen  clean  "  of  all  my  great  unrest: 
But  when  I  me  awake,  "  and  find  it  but  a  dream, 

The  anguish  of  my  former  woe  "  beginneth  more  extreme ; 
And  me  tormenteth  so,  "  that  uneath  may  I  find 

Some  hidden  pi*ce  wherein  to  slake  "  the  gnawing  of  my 
mind. * 

In  the  lines  which  are  supposed  to  have  produced  the  bitter 
retort  from  his  mistress,  is  a  good  description  of  coquetry,  mix- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  a  very  tender  and  touching  air  of  re- 
gret. ,T 

*  In  silence  though  I  keep  "  such  secrets  to  myself, 

Yet  do  I  see  how  she  sometime  "  doth  yield  a  look  by  stealth* 
As  though  it  seem'4,  I  wis,  "  "  J  will  not  lose  thee  so  $  " 

When  in  her  heart  so  sweet  a  thought "  did  never  truly  grow*  * 

The  epitaph  on  Gere,  which  was  formerly  in  Lambeth  church, 
is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  Surrey's  tenderness  and  compression. 
Clere  was  a  young  gentleman  who  followed  him  in  the  wars, 
both  as  friend  and  attendant ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  received 
$6me  mortal  injury  in  saving  the  Earl's  life, 

'  Norfolk  sprung  thee,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead, 
Clere,  of  the  county  of  De  Cleremont  hight; 
Within  the  womb  of  Ormond's  race  thou'rt  bred, 

And  saw'st  thy  cousin  *<crowned  in  thy  sight.    +  Anne  Boleyn. 
Shelton  for  lore,  Surrey  for  lord  thou  chase* 

(Aye,  me !  while  life  did  last,  that  league  was  tender) 
Tracing  whose  steps  thou  sawest  Kelsal  blaze, 

Landrecy  burnt,  and  battered  Boulogne  render. 
At  Jktontreuii  gates,  hopeless  of  all  recure, 

Thine  Earl,  half  dead,  gave  in  thy  hand  his  will ; 
Which  cause  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure, 

Ere  summers  four  times  seven  thou  couldst  fulfil. 
Ah,  Clere !  if  love  had  boated*  care,  or  cost, 
Heaven  had  not  won,  nor  earth  so  timely  lost. ' 

But  the  best  specimens  of  the  pith  and  dignity  of  his  grave 
style,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pieces  on  his  friend  Wyatt  The 
following  are  the  best  passages  of  the  longest  of  them.  The  il- 
lustration of  that  subtle  and  contemplative  spirit's  tendency  to 
continual  thinking,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  forcible. 

*  Wyatt;:  esteth  here,  that  quick  could  never  rest, 

Whose  heavenly  gifts  increased  by  disdain, 
And  virtue  sank  die  deeper  in  his  breast ; 
Such  profit  he  of  envy  could  obtain; 
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A  head,  where  wisdom  mysteries  did  frame, 

Whose  hammers  beat  still  in  that  lively,  brain 
As  on  a  stitfay,  where  tome  work  of  fame 

Was  daily  wrought,  to  turn  to  Britain's  gam  i 
A  visage  stem  and  mild,  where  both  did  grow 

Vice  to  contemn,  and  virtue  to  rejoice  ; 
Amid  great  storms,  whom  grace  assured  so. 

To  live  upright,  and  smile  in  fortune's  choice : 
A  hand,  that  taught  what  might  be  said  in  rhyme, 

That  reft  Chaucer  the  glory  of  his  wit ; 
A  mark,  the  which  (ucperfected  for  time) 

Some  may  approach,  but  never  none  shall  hit ; 
An  eyt,  whose  judgment  no  affect  could  blind, 

Friends  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile ; 
Whose  piercing  look  did  represent  a  mind 

With  virtue  fraught,  reposed,  void  of  guile : 
A  valiant  corpse,  where  force  and  beauty  met. ' 
Bat  of  nil  the  authenticated  poems  of  Surrey,  the  most  pleas* 
Ing  and  perfect  is  that  which  he  wrote  during  one  of  his  im- 
prisonments iu  Windsor  Castle.  As  it  consists  of  rcciUectiona 
of  his  early  youth,  it  has  all  the  graces  of  his  chivalrous  spirit  with- 
out the  pride.  It  combines  the  three  best  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, personal  and  poetical ;  bis  tender  spirit  of  friendship,  his  taste 
for  knightly  gallantry,  and  his  powers  of  description.  We  give 
it  entire. 

*  So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  1 

As  proud  Windsor,  where  I  in  Inst  and  joy 
With  a  king's  son  my  childish  years  did  pass. 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour ; 

The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,  \ 
With  eyes  cast  up  unto  the  maiden's  tower, 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folks  draw  in  love ; 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  titters  could  but  me. 
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With  chear  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  here  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts; 
With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  spread  for  Vuth  ; 

In  active  games  of  nimhleness  and  strength, 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth 

Oar  tender  limbs,  that  yet  shot  up  in  length  ; 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resoand 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies  praise, 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays  ; 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ; 

With  rains  availed,  and  swift  y- breathed  horse 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force  ;•* 
The  void  walls  eke  that  harboured  us  each  night ; 

Wherewith,  alas  !  revive  within  my  heart 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight. 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  <juiet  bed  of  restf 
The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust, 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play, 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just,— 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  face  4 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue ; 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  ! 

Up-supped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renews 
"  O  place  of  bliss  !  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ? 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose, 

To  other  lief,  but  unto  me  most  dear. " 
Echo,  alas  ?  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 

In  prison  pine  with  beadage  and  restraint  $ 
And  with  remembrance  of  die  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. ' 

The  only  point  in  which  this  poem  is  inferior  to  the  other 
principal  ones  of  the  Noble  author  is,  that  the  style  is  not 
*o  clear  and  concise;  but,  like  their  masters  the  Italians, 
the  poets  of  that  and  the  subsequent  age,  paid  much  more  at* 
tention  to  versification  than  is  apt  to  be  supposed ;  stretching  it, 
indeed,  into  all  its  artifices,  good  and  bad ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Surrey  may  have  intended,  by  the  lax  and  tangled  nature 
of  some  of  these  stanzas,  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  *  careless 
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desolation. 9     We  must  not  forget  to  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in 
most  of  his  other  pieces,  the  Earl  has  taken  some  delicate  exi- 

Eressions  from  his  predecessors,  and  the  reader  has  seen  that 
e  copies  whole  sonnets  out  of  Petrarch ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  made  any  acknowledgement  in  so  doing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  charge  is  by  no  means  exclusively  applicable  tq  him. 
Jt  may  be  brought  against  all  the  poets,  before  and  after,  till, 
we  suppose,  reading  became  too  common  to  leave  them  unde- 
tected. Chaucer  is  the  only  one  we  are  aware  of,  who  makes 
any  references  to  his  originals ;  and,  what  is  curious  enough, 
this  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  contrary  custom,  which  of- 
ten affected  originals  where  none  existed ;  so  that  perhaps  an 
acknowledgement,  when  well  founded,  was  to  very  doubtful 
purpose.  The  delightful  romancers  of  Italy  pretended  they  got 
all  their  materials  out  of  the  fabulous  history  of  Archbishop 
Turpin.  Cervantes,  in  mimicking  them  as  well  as  their  heroes, 
refers,  with  the  same  gravity,  to  that  illustrious  unknown,  the 
Cid  Harriet  Benengeli.  Yet  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  some 
of  the  largest  und  best  pieces  of  Chaucer  were  discovered  to  be 
borrowed  r  one  of  them,  the  Palampn  and  Arcite,  being  taken 
from  a  poem  of  Boccaccio's,  almost  unknown  even  in  Italy. 
,  Spenser  and  Milton  borrow  from  the  same  country  without  any 
remorse ;  and,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  all  three  im- 
proved upon  what  they  borrowed,  and  though  the  prevalence  of 
the  custom  relieves  then)  from  the  worst  part  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  yet  it  is  a  proceeding,  we  confess,  we  do  not  well 
understand.  The  musicians  and  painters  are  still  greater  poach- 
ers ;  and,  what  alone  would  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  intellec- 
tual riches  of  the  nation  whom  they  plunder,  their  booty  is  al- 
most all  from  the  same  place.  The  musicians  have  no  more 
excuse  than  the  poets  for  not  making  their  acknowledgement. 
The  painters,  unluckily,  have  their  apology;  for  we  cannot 
well  call  upon  them  to  quote  a  leg,— to  hitch  a  note  od  a  lady's 
bosom, — or  put  the  turn  of  a  countenance  between  inverted 
commas. 

There  remains  one  poem  to  potice,  which  Pr  Nott  things 
himself  authorized  in  pronouncing  to  be  Surrey's,  find  which, 
if  it  were  really  his,  might  dispute  the  palm,  with  any  we  have 
extracted.  But  we  are  pot  of  the  Doctor's  opinion.  We  do 
not  mean  to  pronounce  the  reverse ;  but  it  does  not  strike  us 
that  the  style  is  like  Surrey,  as  he  asserts ;  and  his  chief  reason 
for  adjudging  it  to  the  Noble  poet  appears  far  from  conclusive^. 
'  It  is  here  given, '  he  says,  *  to  Surrey,  on  the  authority  of 
Turberville,  who,  quoting  a  passage  from  it,  attributes  it 9  (th^{ 
i$  to  say,  the  passage)  '  expressly  to  the  Noble  Surrey  ^ ' 
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*  Though  Noble  Surrey  said  that  "chance  wonders  frame, " 
And  make  things  out  of  sight  forgot,  and  thereof  takes  his  name.* 

The  line  referred  to  by  Turberville  is, 

«  Chance,  my  friend,  works  wonders  oft* 9     I.  169. 

Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  inconclusive  than  this— 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  several  of  the  mis- 
cellanies of  those  days,  pieces  taken  from  Tottel's  Songs  and 
Sonnets  bear  the  name  of  Surrey,  as  if  he  were  the  author 
of  them,  when  in  reality  nothing  more  was  intended  than  a 
general  reference  to  the  volume  in  which  the  pieces  cited  were 
to  be  found.  Our  reasons  for  holding  the  poem  not  to  be  Sur- 
rey's, are,  that  it  has  a  finer  flow  of  various  music  thjsn  any  of 
his  authentic  pieces ;— that  it  is  much  longer,  and  written  in  a 
more  patient  spirit  of  mental  enjoyment ; — that  it  consists  of 
nothing  but  regular  eight-syllable  couplets,  which  is  a  measure 
Jie  never  appears  to  have  used  ; — and,  lastly,  that  with  a  more 
modern  air  of  versification,  it  nevertheless  has  a  closer  eye  to 
Chaucer.  We  will'  just  quote  a  passage  or  two  in  fairness,  and 
because  they  are  well  worth  extracting*  The  poem  is  upon  the 
Restless  State  of  a  Lover ;  and  opens  thus — 

*  The  Sun,  when  he  hath  spread  his  rays, 
And  showed  his  face  ten  thousand  ways, 
Ten  thousand  things  do  then  begin 
To  show  the  life  that  they  are  in. 
The  heaven  shows  lively  art  and  hue. 
Of  sundry  shapes  and  colours  new, 
And  laughs  upon  the  earth :— ranon, 
The  earth,  as  cold  as  any  stone, 
Wet  in  the  tears  of  her  own  kind, 
'Gins  then  to  take  a  joyful  mind  ; 
For  well  she  feels  that  out  and  out 
The  sun  doth  warm  her  round  about, 
And  dries  her  children  tenderly, 
And  shews  them  forth  full  orderly. 
The  mountains  high,  and  how  they  stand  i 
The  vallies,  and  the  great  main  land, 
The  trees,  the  herbs,  the  towers  strong, 
The  castles,  and  the  rivers  long  ; 
And  even  forjoy  thus  of  this  heat, 
She  sheweth  forth  her  pleasures  great, 
And  sleeps  no  more  ;  but  sendetn  forth 
Her  clergtons,  her  own  dear  worth,  , 

To  mount  and  fly  up  to  the  air, 
Where  then  they  sing  in  order  fair, 
And  tell  in  song  full  merrily, 
flow  they  have  slept  full  quietly 
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That  night  about  their  mother's  sh 
And  when  they  have  sung  more  besides. 
Then  fall  they  to  their  mother's  breast. 
Whereas  they  feed,  or  take  their  rest* 
The  hunter  then  sounds  out  his  horn, 
And  rangeth  strait  through  wood  and  corn  ; 
On  hills  then  shew  the  ewe  and  lamb, 
And  every  young  one  with  his  dam  ; 
Then  lovers  walk  and  tell  their  tale, 
Both  of  their  bliss  and  of  their  bale  ; 
And  how  they  serve,  and  how  they  do, 
And  how  their  lady  loves  them  too. 

And  thus  all  things  have  comforting 
4n  that,  that  doth  their  comfort  bring ; 
Save  I,  alas !  whom  neither  sun, 
Nor  aught  that  God  hath  wrought  and  done, 
May  comfort  aught ;  as  though  I  were   . 
A  thing  not  made  for  comfort  here.  * 

Dr  Nott  naturally  supposes  that  these  verses  had  been  seen 
by  Milton,  and  by  inferior  writers  after  him.  If  we  were  to 
make  a  guess  at  the  author  ourselves,  we  should  conjecture  that 
they  were  written  by  somebody  a  little  after  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, who  admired  his  remote,  still  more  than  his  immediate, 
predecessors;  perhaps  by  Lord  Vaux,  another  accomplished 
nobleman,  who  is  praised  by  Puttenham  for  his  *  marvellous 
'  facillitie ; '  and  again,  *  The  Lord  Vaux  his  commendation 
*  lyeth  chiefly  in  the  faciHitie  of  his  meetre,  and  the  aptnesse  of 
'  his  descriptions  such  as  be  taketh  upon  him  to  make,  namely 
4  in  sundry  of  his  songs,  wherein  he  6howeth  the  counterfeit 
'  action  very  lively  and  pleasantly. '  {Arte  of  EnglisA  Poetic, 
p.  51.  1811).  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  Poems  of  Uncertaine 
Auctors,  that  there  were  several  writers  at  that  time,  who 
might  have  produced  beautiful  love-verses,  such  as  the  author 
of  the  fine  old  ballad  of  Harpalus,— of  the  touching  lines  be- 
ginning, '  I  loath  that  I  did  love, '  (unless  indeed  they  have 
Seen  rightly  attributed  to  the  same  Lord  Vaux), — and  the 
sprightly  song — c  Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone, '  which 
was  perhaps  the  very  one  that  called  forth  Lord  Surrey's  an* 
awer — '  Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before. '  If  it  was,  the 
Noble  poet  certainly  did  not  come  up  to  its  freshness  and  native 
spirit,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  a  verse  or  two. 

'  Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone, 
Boast  not  yourselves  at  all, 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one. 
Whose  face  will  stain  you  alL 
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The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone  ; 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. ' 

Of  Surrey's  acknowledged  translations,  and  of  bis  paraphrases 
from  David  and  Solomon,  little  need  be  said.  The  latter  are 
chiefly  curious,  from  their  probable  adaptation  to  his  own  im- 
mediate feelings  and  condition.  The  former,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  passage  or  two,  are  dry,  cramped,  and  uncon- 

Ssiial ;  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  nis  translation  of 
e  two  books  from  Virgil,  he  had  the  high  merit  of  being  the 
first  Englishman  to  write  in  blank  verse.     He  discovered  its  su- 

Sreminence  for  works  of  length  and  dignity ;  and  then  set 
ikon  the  example  of  re-asserting  the  *  plain,  heroic  magni- 
tude '  of  the  epic. 

As  to  bis  share  in  reforming  our  versification  m  general,  and 
helping  to  fix  it,  we  think  it  was  unquestionably  considerable, 
though  far  short  of  what  Dr  Nott  would  represent  it.  And 
here  we  intended  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the  Doctor's 
dissertation  on  the  subject  $  but  really  the  oftener  we  look  back 
on  it,  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  stay.  The  fact  is,  the  Reve- 
rend Editor  never  appears  to  us  to  have  been  more  half-inform- 
ed and  half-informing  than  in  his  efforts  on  this  point  $  and  we 
have  the  less -remorse  in  declining  to  dispute  it  with  him,  inas* 
much  as  be  does  not  scruple  to  answer  Mr  Tyrwhitt's  learned 
and  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chau- 
cer, in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  with  little  more  than  ex- 
pressing his  'doubts,9— calling  for  proofs,  whenit  was  his  business 
to  disprove, — and  requesting  us,  in  order  that  we  may  see  how 
he  has  convinced  himself  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  con- 
vince us,  to  *  examine  dispassionately  the  early  French  poets.  * 

We  will  just  state,  however,  the  case  in  dispute,  and  briefly 
offer  our  own  opinion.  Mr  Tyrwbitt  thinks  that  Chaucer  in- 
vented die  heroic  measure  now  so  common  among  us ;  and  that 
where  we  find  his  verses  not  answering  to  its  standard,  we  are  to 
supply  the  defects  either  by  pronouncing  the  additional' syllables  of 
the  plural  and  genitive-case  terminations,  as  croppes,  lordes, 
aboures ;  or  by  pronouncing  the  final  e  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  e  feminine  is  pronounced  to  this  day  by  the  French  $  or  by 
using  to  the  same  purpose  the  final  e  of  words  originally  termi- 
nating in  the  a  Saxon,  or  in  the  Saxon  plural  en.  We  pass 
over  nis  opinion  respecting  the  double  rhymes,  as  not  essential 
to  the  question.  Now,  Dr  Nott  admits  that  the  final  syllables 
ef  the  plurals  and  genitive  cases  are  often  to  be  pronounced  in 
fur  cany  poets;  but  he  objects  to  the  use  of  the  French  c  fe- 
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murine,  not  only  because  the  use  of  it  by  the  Frenoh  at  that 
time  remains,  be  says,  to  be  proved,  but  because  f  it  appears  to 
bim  incredible  that  Chaueer,  meaning  to  form  a  standard  style 
in  language,  should  begin  by  introducing  a  novel  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation ; '  and  as  to  the  final  e  of  words  from  the  Saxon , 
he  objects  to  that,  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  had  been  dis- 
couraged from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  in  a  great  de» 
gree  superseded  by  thp  genera)  introduction  of  the  French  ! ' 

The  Doctor's  object,  therefore,  is  to  prove,  that  Chaucer's 
versification  was  entirely  rhythmical,  and  that  Lord  {Surrey 
was  the  first  poet  among  us  that  wrote  metrically  ;  and,  among 
other  evidences!  he  lays  inordinate  stress  on  the  continual 
marking  of  the  casura,  which  appears  in  the  early  manu- 
scripts of  the  former  j  as  if  the  pause  could  not  be  marked  out 
for  unlearned  ears,  in  metrical  as  well  as  in  rythmical  verse.  Be- 
sides, while  he  objects  to  Mr  Tyrwhitt's  account  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  pronunciation,  he  entirely  loses  sight  of 
such  changes,  which  must  still  have  taken  place  in  some  way  or  o- 
ther,  whether  Mr  Tyrwhitt  was  right  or  not.  The  Doctor's  opi- 
nion is  not  new,  as  he  tells  us  himself  at  last  in  a  note.  It  has  been 
stated  in  other  places,  and,  among  others,  in  Sibbald's  Chronicle 
of  Scottish  Poetry,  where  the  same  passage  selected  by  Dr  Nott 
--(the  Opening  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  )-—js  rythmically  abused 
by  means  of  illustrative  crotchets  and  quavers ;  only  the  tune  ia 
f  little  different  from  the  Reverend  Editor's.  The  truth  is, 
the  rhythmical  theory  is  a  refuge  always  ready  at  band  for  those 
who  wish  to  give  a  sly  blow  to  any  other ;  and,  some  centuries 
hence,  if  Waller's  alarm  about  the  fluctuation  of  our  language 
be  verified,  Mr  Pope  himself,  in  $pite  of  bis  unequivocal  iambics, 
may  be  turned  info  9  rythmical  writer  by  some  future  Dr  Nott. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  metrical  verse  may  be  read  rythmically, 
^nd,  for  the  most  part,  in  a^  variety  of  ways* — the  whole  secret 
consisting  in  an  adroit  management  of  the  accent,  by  changing 
the  place  of  which  the  tune  and  measure  of  the  line  may  be  va- 
ried almost  ad  infinitum.  By  throwing  ijt  on  the  Jirst  syllable, 
for  example,  of  the  following  lines,  their  natural  Iambic  struc- 
ture will  be  entirely  destroyed* 

«  .Close  by  those  meads  forjever  crouned  with  Bowers 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surjv&ys  his  rising  tdwers, 
There  stands  a  stricture  of  majestic  fame, 
Which  froio  the  neighbouring  H&mpton  takes  its  name. 

That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rhythmical  writing  in  Chau- 
cer's time,  and  as  late  as  Surrey's,  nobody  will  denv ;  and  we 
tjrink  it  will  be  equally  clear  to  any  one  who  keeps  in  his  mind 
a  due  recollection  of  the  changes  which  must  h$ve  taken  placQ 
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in  pronunciation,  that  it  was  as  distinct  as  possible  from  Chau- 
ter's  versification,  merely  by  comparing  what  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  rhythmical,  with  bis*  and  other  compositions 
which  have  been  judged  to  be  metrical.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
us  altogether  astonishing,  that  any  man,  with  an  ear  sensible  to 
common  proportion,  ana  to  the  natural  falling  6f  our  accents  in 
general,  and  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  speaking  that  yet 

Srevail  among  many  of  the  lower  orders,  such  as  beastis  for 
easts,  Sec.  could  meet  with  such  an  infinite  number  of  passages 
in  Chaucer  that  strike  up  into  as  fine  a  music  as  any  in  Dry- 
den's,  and  not  endeavour  to  harmonize  the  apparently  imperfect 
verses  with  them,  rather  than  sacrifice  them  to  the  others.  To 
turn  to  Chaucer  for  the  purpose  of  quotation  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  our  self-denial ;  but  we  will  venture  upon  a  few  extracts 
Which  we  happen  to  have  marked  some  time  back,  and  these  not 
for  their  versification,  but  their  fine  painting.  The  only  altera- 
tion we  make  is,  what  Dr  Nott  has  practised,— the  re-spelling 
of  such  words  as  are  common  at  this  day,  except  where  they 
nay  affect  tHe  metre. 

THE  LAWYER. 

*  A  Serjeant  of  the  Lawe,  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  had  ybeen  at  the  parvh, 
There  was  also,  full  rich  of  excellence ; 
Discreet  he  was,  and  of  great  reverence ; 
He  seemed  such,  his  wordds  were  so  wise  % 
Justice  he  was,  fall  often  in  assise, 

Jly  patent,  and  by  plain  commission, 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renown. 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  one, 
So  great  a  purchaser  was  no  where  none* 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him,  in  effect ; 
His  purchasing  might  not  be  in  suspect. 
No  where  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  n'as  ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  was. ' 

MORMING. 

*  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Salueth  f  in  her  song  the  morrow  grey  ;  f  salutetk* 

And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 

That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight ; 

And  with  his  stream**  drieth,  in  the  %  greves ;  %  graces. 

The  silver  dropptfs,  hanging  on  the  leaves. ' 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  MARS. 

'  First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forta, 
In  which  there  wonneth  *  neither  man  nor  beast,    *  dnelleth. 
With  knotty,  gnarry,  barren  trees  old 
Of  stubb£s  sharp,  and  hideous  to  behold, 
In  which  there  ran  a  rumble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  storm  should  burlten  every  bough ; 
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And  downward  from  a  hill,  under  a  bent, 
There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent, 
Wrought  all  of  burned  steel,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  long  and  strait,  and  ghastly  for  to  see, 
And  thereout  came  a  race,  and  such  a  vise, 
'       That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise* 
There  saw  I  first  the  dark  imagining 
Of  felony,  and  all  the  compassing ; 

The  cruel  ire.  red  as  any  *  glede,  *  Burning  coaL 

The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  dread  ; 
The  smiler,  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak ; 
The  aheepen  burning  with  the  blacke  smoke ; 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  hearteblood  had  bathed  all  his  hair ; 
The  nail  ydriven  in  the  H  shode  on  height ;  ||  scalp. 

The  colde  death,  with  mouth  gaping  upright ; 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sat  Mischance, 
With  discomfort,  and  sorry  countenance ; 
Yet  saw  I  Woodness,  f  laughing  in  his  rage ;  f  madness* 

Armed  complaint,  outhees,  %  and  fierce  outrage. 9        %  outcry* 

THE  HEROINE  OP  PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 

*  Thus  passeth  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
TiH  it  fell  ones,  in  a  morrow  of  May, 
That  Emily,  that  fairer  was  to  seen, 
Thon  is  the  lily  upon  his  stalk  green, 
And  fresher  thon  the  May  with  flowers  new, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strove  her  hue  ; 
I  n'ot  *  which  was  the  liner  of  them  two)  *  knom  net. 

Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  Was  arisen,  and  all  ready  dight, 
For  May  will  have  no  sluggardy  a-night ; 
The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start, 
And  saith,  "  Arise,  and  do  thine  observance. " 
This  maketh  Emily  here  remembrance 
To  do  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Yclothed  was  she,  fresh  for  to  devise ; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress, 
Behind  her  back,  a  yarde  long  I  guess ; 
And  in  the  garden,  at  the  sun  f  uprist,  *f  uprisen* 

She  walketh  up  and  down,  where  as  her  list ; 
She  gathereth  flowers,  party  white  and  red, 
To  make  a  subtle  garland  for  her  head, 
And  as  an  angel,  heavenly  she  sung/ 

If  any  of  our  readers,  unacquainted  with  Chaucer,  should 
feel  their  curiosity  excited  by  these  extracts,  we  recommend 
them  to  see  what  Mr  Tyrwhitt  has  said  at  large  respecting  the 
probable  mode  of  reconciling  the  imperfect  lines ;  and  though 
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they  may  differ  with  him,  as  we  do  ourselves,  upon  one  or  two 
minor  points,  they  will  not  fail,  we  think,  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  truly  the  Father  of  English  Poetry,  body  as  well  as  soul; 
and  that  '  the  noble  Surrey  '  himself  would  have  resented  any 
attempt  to  pay  him  homage  at  the  expense  of  his  glorious  pre- 
decessor. 

The  secrets  of  their  respective  improvements,  we  suspect  to 
have  been  this. — Chaucer's  language,  to  a  certain  extent,  had 
become  obsolete  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  fix  it;  because,  when  he  lived,  it  was  still 
new,  and  undergoing  experiments  of  mixture ;  and  because  it 
was  not  even  spoken  in  the  place,  most  likely  to  stamp  and 
give  it  currency,  or  at  least  to  render  it  what  is  called  fashion* 
able.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  improvements  in  ver$i- 
Jkation  were  understood  but  by  a  few;  though  the  few  were 
struck,  not  merely  with  admiration,  as  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  even  if  he  had  improved  no  farther  than  Dr  Nott  sup- 
poses him  to  have  done,— but  with  wonder  and  astonishment, 
and  paid  him  their  homage  accordingly.  Thus  he  is  called 
by  his  contemporaries  and  followers  the  '  load  star  of  our  lan- 
guage,'  the  '  first  finder  of  our  fair  language,'  the  '  fresh 
indtter, '  the  '  light  of  our  English, '  &c. ;  and  William 
Thynne,  in  dedicating  a  collection  of  his  Works  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  expressly  praises  him  for  his  <  composition  so  adapt* 
ed, '  and  his  '  perfection  ki  metre. '  The  ignorance  of  the 
many,  however,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  great  part  of  his 
words  and  pronunciation,  Kept  him,  as  late  as  SurreyV  time, 
a  rugged  author  with  most  readers,  so  that  the  general  style  of 
writing  remained  little  better  than  he  found  it;  and  the  rythmi- 
cal system  was  still  uppermost  Surrey  at  last  happened  to  go 
to  the  Italians,  with  Chaucer  evidently  in  his  hand ;  and  hav- 
ing become  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  both,  which  illustrated 
each  other,  he  did  as  his  master  had  done  before  him ;  and 
what  Chaucer  discovered  in  a  premature  season,  when  change 
was  ready  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  Surrey  re-discovered  in  a  more 
genial  one,  when  language  was  riper  and  more  determinate ; 
and  a  few  years  produced  the  most  redundant  harvest  of  English 
poetry.  The  last  generation  beheld  its  winter*  Let  us  hope, 
that,  after  all  the  convulsions  of  the  world,  which  have  blown 
away  the  staleness  of  custom,  and  left  us  free  to  think  and  to 
feel  again,  we  are  going  to  sow  a  new  seed  for  another  flush  of 
leaves ;  and  that  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have  commenced 
a  Second  spring. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  Dissertation,  Dr  Nott  makes  some 
just  ebservations  on  the  share  which  the  Italian  School  has 
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always  had  in  the  regeneration  of  our  poetry ;  bat  somewhat 
inconsistently ;  and  among  the  sly  touches  at  persons  whom  he 
delighteth  not  to  honour,  he  makes  a  grave  sally  at  novelties 
and  innovation ;  meaning,  we  presume,  the  vagaries  that  were 
practised  in  metres  (to  say  nothing  of  opinions)  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  back.     But  he  might  have  known,  that  extrava- 
gance of  some  sort  is  the  natural  commencement  of  revolu- 
tions.   Before  the  Noble  Earl  Surrey  came  the  most  ignoble 
laureat  Skelton,     We  must  also  inform  the  Doctor,  that  it  is 
a  mere  vulgar  error  to  object  to  double  rhymes.     He  praise* 
Surrey  for  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  excluding  them,  and 
says  tnat  if  the  poem  beginning  '  Brittle  Beauty '  be  his,  it  ia 
the  only  one  of  his  compositions  in  which  they  occur.    Thts> 
is  unfortunate.    They  occur  also  in  the  poem  which  he  pre- 
sumes to  be  Surrey9?,  beginning  '  The  Sun  when  he  bath 
spread  bis  rnys ; '  and  furthermore,  for  two  couplets  together, 
in  the  one  beginning  *  If  care  do  cause  our  cry.  *    Besides, 
granting  even  that  Surrey  pointed  out  the  propriety,  nobody 
took  bis  advice, — none  at  least  of  the  great  poetical  spirits  of 
the  succeeding  age.     Double  rhymes  are  to  be  found,  and  evi- 
dently with  ns  much  liking  for  them  as  the  others,  when  they 
came  in  the  way,  in  the  poems  of  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  Drum- 
mond,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,   Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Spenser,  and 
Shakspeare.    Drummond,  Sidney  and  Shakspeare,  appear  to 
have  been  even  fond  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  used  by  the 
mcst  genuine  poets  of  modern  times,  especially  the  lyrical*  who 
cultivate  the  most  musical  part  of  poetry.     In  heroics  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  when  skilfully  introduced,  to  have  a  very  grateful 
effect,  something  like  the  lighter  reboundings  of  a  musician's 
finger  in  a  close ;  or  that  exquisite  little  note,  which  drops  from 
a  discord,  of  which  it  is  called  the  Resolution.     What  does  the 
reader  think  of  their  effect  in  the  following  passage  from  Drayton? 
Lady  Jane  Gray  is  writing  to  her  husband  in  the  Tower— 
1  Then,  my  dear  Lord,  although  afflictioo  grieve  us. 

Yet  let  our  Footless  innocence  relieve  us. 

Death  but  an  acted  passion  doth  appear, 

Where  truth  gives  courage,  and  the  heart  is  clear  ; 

And  let  thy  comfort  thus  consist  in  mine, 

That  I  bear  part  of  whatsoe'er  h  thine ; 

As  when  we  lived  untouched  with  these  disgraces, 

And  all  our  kingdom  was  our  sweet  embraces.  * 

Epistles,  p.  259.    Edit.  1737. 

Or  of  Ben  Jbnson's  placid  and  stately  description  of  true  love, 
in  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  the  triple  rhyme  of  the 
Italians?—- 
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1  It  is  ft  golden  Chain  let  down  from  heaven. 
Whose  links  are  bright  and  feven  ; 
That  falls  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combined 

The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 
In  equal  knots.    This  bears  no  brands*  nor  darts* 

To  murder  different  hearts  $ 
But  in  a  calm  and  god-Kke  unity 
Preserves  community* ' 
Or  of  those  solemn  abstractions  In  Collins  ?•*■* 
'  And  near  it  sat  e&tatid  Wonder, 
Listening  the  deep,  applauding  thunder* 

Through  glades  4nd  glooms  the  mingled  measure!  stoty 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing* 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. '         .         . 
Or  to  escape  at  once  from  those  luxuries  of  quotation,  what 
does  he  think  of  the  double  rhymes  in  a  majestic  passage  of 
Gray,  where  he  speaks  of  Dryden  ?— 

*  Oh  lyre  divine !  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  \     Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pf  ide  nor  Ample  prison 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  aify 
Vet  oft, '  &c. 
Yet  the  Reverend  Editor  thinks,  thai  '  cloubfe  rnymes  are 
Calculated  for  light  or  ludicrous  compositions  only  j  and  that 
in  serious  poems*  they  produce  a  bad  effect,  by  taking  from 
ihe  gravity  of  the  versification,  and  throwing  over  the  idea 
expressed  an  air  of  lightness  and  familiarity. i  Mcce  tigmtm  /— 
We  will  tell  the  Doctor  why  be  is  of  this  opinion — for  we  are 
sure  he  could  not  tell  tfs.  In  the Jlrst  place,  he  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  double  rhymes  in  Pope,  and  other  mo- 
dern writers  in  the  heroic  measure;  and,  Secondly,  burlesque 
poetry  has  naturally  taken  advantage  of  them,  to  make  ludicrous 
Combinations  which  single  rhymes  cannot  produce.  The  Doc* 
tor's  taste  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  modern! 
custom,  and  of  the  spirit  of  parody.  He  confounds  a  habit  witty 
a  truth  i  and  shrinks  from  any  thing  that  may  have  been;  used 
for  a  purpose  of  waggery.  That  there  is  nothing  essentially 
Contrary  to  gravity  in  double  endings  of  verse,  otfr  dramatic 
poetry  shows ; — that  there  is  nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  double1 
thymes,  is  shown  by  the  Italian  poetry,  which  scarcely  uses  any 
other; — and,  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  English  double  rhymes^ 
toi*  xxvii.  mo.  54.  %  # 
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we  think  the  reader  is  by  this  time  quite  satisfied,  if  ever  he 
doubted  it  before.  Indeed,  the  superabundance  of  monosyllables 
is  a  defect  in  our  real  English,  which  it  is  as  well  to  supply  now 
and  then  by  these  and  other  means ;  and  we  have  a  tendency  to 
monotony,  which  it  is  equally  desireaWe  to  counteract.  Eras- 
mus compared  our  declamation,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  to 
the  barking  of  dogs. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  mediocre,  though  not  inelegant  or 
undesirable  publication.  It  is  too  dear,  and  not  at  all  necessary 
for  purchasers  in  general  \  but  it  deserves  our  thanks,  for  the 
opportunity  it  has  afforded  us,  of  looking  back  upon  an  interest- 
ing, though  comparatively  obscure,  period  of  our  literature; 
and,  if  we  see  not  the  slightest  ground  for  depriving  Chaucer,  in 
any  one  respect,  of  his  tide  of  Father  of  English  Poetry,  we  are 
heartily  ready*  to  allow  that  Surrey  well  deserves  that  of  the 
Eldest  Son,  however  he  was  surpassed  by  the  brothers  that  im- 
mediately followed  him.  We  conclude,  therefore,  wiih  very 
grateful  feeling*  to  the  Noble  Poet,  and  really  goodnatured  ones 
towards  his  Reverend  Editor:  And  cannot  express  ourselves 
better  in  behalf  of  either,  than  by  wishing  they  could  have 
changed  the  respective  eras  of  their  existence  ; — that  the  Doc- 
tor might  have  dedicated  an  edition  of  Chaucer  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  got  a  good  abbey  by  rt ; — and  that  the  gallant  Earl 
might  have  been  at  liberty  to  differ  with  the  reigning  Prince, 
witnout  running  the  risk  of  decapitation;  and  persisted  in  being 
as  independent,  as  accomplished,  as  true  to  his  friends,  and 
even  as  slender  and  goodlooking  as  he  pleased,  without  any 
hazard  of  public  disgrace. 


Art.  VII.  'Narrative  of  a  Jowrncy  in  Egypt%  and  the  Country 
beyond  the  Cataracts.  By  Thomas  Lfgh  Esq.  M.  P.  1  vol. 
4to.     pp.  157*     Loudon,  Murray.     18 16. 

^Phe  interest  which  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  the  condi- 
•*-  tion  of  its  population,  nave  excited  amongst  us  of  late 
years,  is  still  not  extinct ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  contributing 
all  in  our  power  to  maintain  this  spirit ;  convinced  that  the  ob- 
ject is  one  well  worthy  to  engage  tne  curiosity  and  feelings  of  a 
cultivated  people.  We  have  taken  up  the  present  volume,  as 
the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject ;  and  shall  conjoin,  with  a 
fehort  sketch  of  its  Contents,  the  remarks  which  We  think  may 
fender  it  most  interesting  to  our  readers, 
i  Mr  Legh,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  is  a  gentleman,  we  un- 
derstand, of  good  fortune ;  who,  at  an  early  period  6f  life,  direct- 
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ed  his  travels  towards  the  East;  in  conformity  with  that  fashion, 
or  rather  necessity  of  the  time,  which  oompelled  our  traveller  to 
seek  the  less  frequented  routes,  where  the  power  of  the  enemy 
did  not  reach.  Towards  the  end  of  1812,  he  risked  Egypt,  in 
company  with  Mr  Smelt  \  and  finding  there  certain  facilities, 
unexpected  when  they  entered  the  country,  he  accomplished  the 
long  and  arduous  voyage  up  the  Nile*  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  volume.  We  give  Mr  Legh  credit  for  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligent curiosity  which  marked  this  undertaking.  Though 
more  might  have  been  done,  had  the  voyage  been  one  of  pre- 
vious design,  and  the  travellers  better  prepared  for  observation,' 
yet  we  are  willing  to  show  ourselves  thankful  fbr  any  thing  like 
research  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  *  and  we  further  accept  io 
as  a  proof  that  the  enterprise  of  others  may  be  successfully  di- 
rected in  the  same  channel.  If  Mr  Legh  has  not  contributed 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  Egypt,  it  must  be  recollected,  on.  his 
behalf,  that  there  was  comparatively  little  to  add,  after  the  mul- 
tiplied labours  of  modern  travellers  in  this  country;  His  nar-i 
rative,  which  is  composed  from  his  own  notes  and  those  of  Mr 
Smelt,  is  concise  and  unaffected.  He  has  neither  burthened  US' 
with  a  fatiguing  and  useless  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions ;  nor  has  he  repeated  the  descriptions  of  others,  to  give  at 
better  currency  to  his  own  story.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to 
remonstrate  against  the  form  of  the  volume,  as  too  ambitions' 
for  a  narrative  of  this  length  ;  but)  nevertheless,  we  apprehend 
there  are  few  travellers  who,  after  ascending  the  Nile  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  would  be  content  to  comprize  their  pre-: 
tensions  to  fame  in  so  small  a  compass  ;  and  we  may  at  least 
applaud  Mr  Legh  for  not  weaving  out  a  thin  tissue  from  bor- 
rowed materials  and  partial  recollections*  *       * 

Our  travellers  disembarked  at  Alexandria,  and  proceeded  16 
Cairo  by  the  usual  route  of  Rosetta,  and  the  course  of  the  NHe. 
Some  circumstances  are  related  as  to  the  Unfortunate  event  of 
our  second  expedition  to  Egypt ;  amongst  others,  the  fact,  that 
each  English  prisoner,  taken  at  Rosetta,  was  obliged  to  con- 
vey to  Cairo,  as  an  offering  to  the  Pacha,  the  head  of  one  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  perished  in  the  engagement.  Mr  Legh 
notices,  while  ascending  the  river,  the  extreme  wretcbedess  and 
poverty  of  the  population  along  its  banks  3  and  this  in  a  coun- 
try fruitful  of  corn,  and  where  fourteen  fowls  may  be  purchased 
for  a  dollar :— another  proof,  were  such  wanting,  of  the  little4 
certain  relation  there  is  between  mere  productiveness  of  soify 
and  the  real  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  chief  cause  will  bef 
found  in  the  wretched  government  of  Egypt  1  ever  fluctuating 

E  •  S 
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between  the  public  abuses  of  a  remote  despotism,  and' toe  more- 
destructive  activity  of  provincial  usurpers, — the7  pretensions  of 
both  supported  by  mercenary  troops,  aliens  to  the  land,  and* 
having  no  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  notices  respecting  Cairo  are  very  brief;  but  Mr  Leglr 

B'ves  us  some  curious  particulars  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt** 
[ahommed  Ali  Pacha ;  a  man  who  has  been  signalized  by  one 
of  those  sudden  elevations,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  East  $» 
and  of  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  furnished  examples 
also  in  the  western  parts  of  the  old  world.  He  is,  we  undeiw 
stand,  an  Albanian  by  birth,  and  for  some  time  was  the  cap* 
taiir  of  a  pirate  boat  among  the  isltes  of  die  Archipelago.  Po»~ 
sessed  of  talents  and  intrepidity,  he  came  into  Egypt  at  a  pe- 
riod favourable  for  the  employment  of  these ;  the  Arnaut  troops, 
Who  have  long  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  military  force  of 
die  country,  embracing  tne  first  occasion  of  giving  themselves 
a  leader  who  wae  familiar  with  their  usages,  and  might  protect 
them  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  discipline.  Their  courage- 
gave,  and  maintains  to  Mohammed  Ali,  the  same  sort  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  which  the  present  Pacha  of  Albania  seem* 
to  have  obtained,  by  the  same  means,  over  a  great  part  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  own  active  spirit  has  further  confirmed  this  power.- 
By  a  vigorous  stroke  of  Oriental  policy,  be  succeeded  in  getting; 
rid  of  the  control  of  the  Mameluke  Chiefs*— driving,  by  force 
of  airms,  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  Desert,  those  who  did  not: 
actually  perish  in  the  massacre  at  Cairo.  His  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  Wekhabisr  of  which  we  shall  speak  bereaP 
ter,  have  more  recently  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  and 
power  in  Egypt j  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  him  in  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Pbite* 
From  the  degree  of  civil  and  military  talent  which  he  possesses, 
it  seems  likely  that  his  authority  will  be  maintained  during,  his 
lifetime,  but  with  Kttle  chance  of  his  transmitting  this  inde- 
pendent power  to  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  Ibrahim  Bey,  who 
was  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt  at  the  time  Mr  Legh  visited- 
the  country,  is  said  to  have  died  recently  of  the  plague.  Evert 
bad  be  lived,  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  his  disposition  would 
probably  hfcve  prevented  his  succeeding  to  his  father.  The  Pa- 
cha has  two  otner  sons,  each  of  whom  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  influence;  but,  considering  the  ordinary7 state  of 
succession  in  these  countries,  the  probability  is  at  least  equal, 
that  their  claims  will  be  set  aside  by  those  of  some  new  and  suc-r 
eessful  usurper.  - 

The  connexion  of  the  Pacha  with  the  English  authorities  ia- 
the  Mediterranean*,  has -of  late  years  been  perfectly  amicable 
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«nd  he  appears  to  have  received  our  travellers  in  'Egypt  with  at- 
tention and  hospitality.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
liis  interests  have  in  various  ways  eq^aged  him  to  th$s  conduct. 
Independently  of  certain  indirect  assistance  we  gave  him  in  the 
ivar  with  the  Wahabees,  it  seems  from  Mr  Legh  s  account,  that 
lie  derived  enormous  profits  from  a  contract  he  made  to  supply 
ti  quantity  of  corn,  for  the  use  of  our  armies  in  Spain.  Tnig 
transaction  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  very  slovenly, 
-or  very  ignorant  way,  by  our  agents  employed  in  it*     No  tran$- 

S>rts  had  arrived  at  the  time  the  grain  was  ready  for  shipment: 
ose  which  came  at  two  successive  periods,  could  carry  away 
only  half  the  quantity  contracted  for,  and  this  in  a  damaged 
condition.:  the  remainder  was  left  in  the  same  state  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  we  are  not  told  when,  or  whether,  it  was  ever  carried 
to  its  place  of  destination.  The  Pacha  obtained  the, corn  from 
•the  country,  either  in  part  of  contributions,  or  the  eighth  part 
*>f  the  price  at  which  the  contract  stood ;  so  that  to  him  the 
transaction  was  as  profitable,  as  it  was  disadvantageous  to  us. 

During  Mr  Legh's  stay  at  Cairo,  he  visited  the  slave  mar- 
Act  of  that  city  ;  and  describes,  in  strong  terms,  the-deplorable 
mature  of  the  spectacle.    The  negroes  are  huddled  together  in 
small  pens,  like  those  of  Stpfthfield  ?  their  enclosures  in  a  static 
of  the  utmost  filthiness;  and  equally  so,  the  wretched  beings 
who  await  here  the  brutal  surveyors  or  purchasers  to  whom 
chance  may  consign  them.     Cairo  is  well  known  as  the  princt- 
pal  mart  of  negro  slaves  Tor  the  East ;  the  annual  caravans 
bringing  them  down  in  great  numbers  from  the  interior  of  A* 
firica.    It  does  not  appear  that  sufficient  advantage  has  hitherto 
'been  taken  of  the  information  which  these  poor  creatures  and 
their  conductors  might  give,  as  to  the  countries  within  this 
great  continent*     We  should  think  it  probable,  that  an  intelli- 
gent European,  residing  at  Cairo,  and  making  tfiis  his  object* 
might  acquire  more  knowledge  than  has  yet  beeu  done,  to  di- 
rect the  plans,  and  secure  the  safety  of  future  African  travel- 
lers. 

Mr  Legh  left  Cairo  on  the  18th  of  January  1813,  to  pursqe 
fhis  voyage  up  the  .Nile;  accompanied  by  Mr  Smelt,  and  by  ail 
American  ot  the  name  of  Barthow,  familiar,  from  long  resi- 
dence, with  the  languages  and  customs  of  Egypt.  On  the  2 1st 
they  passed  the  Roman  ruins  of  Antinoe,  and,  a  few  leagues 
above  this  place,  quitted  for  a  moment  the  banks  of  the  river, 
to  visit  the  magnificent  portico  of  the  temple  of  the  antient 
Hermopolis.  This  fine  ruin  is  described  by  Denon,  but,  as  it 
seems,  not  with  perfect  accuracy.  At  Siout,  which  has  now 
!becpme  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  our  travellers  met  the 
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Shekh  Ibrahim,  whom  they  had  previously  seen  at  Alexandria, 
This  person,  whose  real  name  we  believe  to  be  Burckhardt,  is 
one  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  of  late  to  the  object 
of  African  discovery.  He  has  gone  through  the  various  steps 
ot  a  regular  Mussulman  education ;  has  made  the  orthodox 
number  of  circuits  round  the  sacred  Kaaba,  and  drank  of  the 
waters  of  the  holy  well  of  Zenizem;  fitting  himself  thereby  to 
meet  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  travelling  in  these  coun* 
tries.  He  was  at  this  time  at  Stout,  in  prosecution  of  a  plan 
for  arriving  at  the  great  Oasis,  by  the  aid  of  a  tribe  of  Bedouins } 
who,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Pacha,  had  recently  establish- 
ed themselves  in  this  part  of  the  Western  desert.  \Ve  do  not 
learn  with  what  success  this  object  was  pursued  ;  but  we  pre* 
*ume  some  obstacle  must  have  occurred,  since  we  find  that  Mr 
Legh,  when  returning  from  Ibrim,  met  him  agaiu  on  the  Nile, 
within  the  confines  of  Nubia,  and,  at  that  time,  apparently 
with  other  routes  in  view.  We  are  entitled  to  expect,  from 
the  qualifications  of  this  traveller,  that  our  knowledge  of  Afri- 
ca will  be  materially  extended  through  his  means,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  his  plans  have  taken  a  direction  which  we  think 
likely  to  conduct  to  valuable  discovery. 

From  Siout  our  travellers  continued  to  ascend  the  Nile  toGaw- 
el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antaeopolis;  where  four  tee  u  columns,  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics,  still  remain  of  the  portico  of  the  tem- 
ple of  this  city.  These  ruins  have  somewhat  of  the  massive  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  Egyptian  architecture:  The  columns 
are  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  and,  with  the  entablature,  62  feet 
an  height.  The  brief  description  which  Norden  has  given  of 
these  ruins,  does  not  very  accurately  correspond  with  Mr  Legh'a 
account  of  them.  The  latter  mentions,  in  connexion  with  this 
place,  a  specimen  of  what  have  been  called  the  Monolithic  Tem- 
ples;— a  pyramidal  block  of  granite,  \%  feet  in  height,  and  with 
a  base  9  feet  square ;  rental  kable,  further,  from  a  cavity  or  niche 
worked  into  one  side  of  the  pyramid,  From  the  appearance 
and  size  of  the  cavity  in  the  different  specimens  of  this  ancient 
structure,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  intended  a*  a 
receptacle  for  the  sacred  birds  of  Egypt. 

Passing  by  Girgeh,  where,  in  the  time  of  Norden,  the  fathers 
de  ])TQpqg#ndd%  the  successor*  of  Bachomi us  and  (m  monks,  had 
established  a  hospital,  to  give  themselves  some  security  and  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  Mr  Legh  continued  hi?  voyage  towards 
Dendera  and  Thebes.  About  Df  ndera  crocodiles  first  begin  to 
show  thernselve  in  the  Nile,  and  they  appear  to  be  niost  numer- 
ous between  this  place  and  Essoqan  ;  a  consequence,  probably, 
of  th£  nutnber  of  bandl>anks  in  this  part  of  die  course  pi'  vhtf 
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river.  Some  of  these  animals  were  seen  by  our  travellers  which  ■ 
appeared  to  be  about  25  feet  in  length — the  largest  size,  perhaps, 
which  they  attain  in  the  Nile;  though  the  fancy  or  invention  of 
certain  narrators  have  more  than  doubled  it.  In  this  part  of 
the  voyage,  Mr  Legh  and  his  companions  experienced  a  gust  of 
the  Kamsin,  or  wind  of  the  Desert,  which,  though  comparative- 
ly slight  in  degree,  yet  sufficed  to  fill  the  air  with  a  thick  cloud 
of  sand,  infecting  their  provisions,  and  penetrating  into  the  in- 
nermost parts  of  their  luggage. 

Of  Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  we  have  nothing  more  than 
a  passing  notice ;  and  little  is  said  respecting  the  vast  remains, 
which  indicate  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  This  is  perhaps 
judicious,  considering  the  ample  description  we  have  received  of 
these  magnificent  ruins  from  Norden,  Denon,  and  H amUton ;  and, 
we  would  say,  were  it  more  accessible  to  the  public  eye,  from 
the  great  work  on  Egypt  which  was  bugun  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tate  government  of  France.  We  regret,  however,  that  Mr 
Legh  has  not  given  more  variety  to  the  narrative  of  his  voyage 
up  the  Kile,  by  some  allusions  to  the  natural  scenery  along  the 
banks  of  this  great  river.  The  ruins  of  cities  and  temples,  it  is 
true,  are  the  best  indices  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Egypt j  but 
they  are  not  the  sole  means  by  which  we  seek  to  afford  to  our 
fancy  the  picture  of  a  region  once  so  celebrated.  Without  re- 
quiring minute  descriptive  details,  which  are  rarely  understood, 
we  should  have  desired  some  slight  sketches  of  the  outline  of 
the  country,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Nile ;  something  which  might 
aid  our  conception  of  the  site  of  those  numerous  cities,  which 
once  crowded  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  suggest  information 
upon  the  old  question,  as  to  the  primitive  state  of  Egypt.  The 
course  and  character  of  a  great  stream  furnish  in  themselves 
many  objects  of  interest ;  and  though  we  believe  that  the  Nile 
much  resembles  every  equally  large  bodv  of  water,  and  that,  in 
Egypt  at  least,  it  flows  through  a  broad  flat  valley,  with  a  very 
uniform  outline  of  boundary,  yet  we  think  that  more  might  have 
been  said  on  these  subjects,  and  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
narrative  more  interesting. 

On  the  13th  of  February*  our  travellers  reached  Essouan, 
the  ancient  Syene,  and  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt ;  having  ac- 
complished a  voyage  of  600  mile},  in  somewhat  less  than  a 
month.  Here  they  remained  two  davs  to  visit  the  Cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  and  the  celebrated  isfes  of  Elephantina  and 
Phi!ce.  The  account  Mr  Legh  gives  of  the  Cataracts,  concurs 
with  that  of  Norden,  Pococke,  and  other  modern  travellers,  in 
lessening  the  impression  which  common  opinion  has  connected 
with  this  spot.     A  passage  from  Cicero,  ajtd  another  from  Se- 
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reca  (Nat  Qoaest.  Lib.  4.)  have  doubtless  contributed  to  this; 
erroneous  impression  ;  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  even 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  river  in  ancient  times.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (I.  19,  '20.)  is  more  accurate  in  his  description ;  and 
his  statement  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  account  of  re- 
cent travellers  ;— certainly  not  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  number  of  intervening  ages,  during  which  the  Nile 
has  continued  to  roll  its  vast  mass  of  waters  over  this  spot.  The 
Cataracts  of  Egypt  do  not  render  the  people  in  their  vicinity/ 
deaf,  as  we  have  been  told  by  some  writers  j  nor  do  they,  ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  exaggeration  of  Lucan,  *  vex  the  stars 
with  their  foam, '  The  true  description  of  the  place  is,  that  the 
Kile  enters  Egypt  from  Nubia,  in  a  contracted  channel  among 
granitic  racks  t  which  not  only  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  ri- 
ver, but  also  form  two  or  three  ledges  across  its  bed ;  thus  pro- 
ducing what  might  better  be  called  a  rapid  than  a  cataract. 
Denon  terms  it  '  un  brisant  dujleuvet' — Pocoke  and  Norden 
state  the  fall  respectively  at  three  and  four  feet; — Mr  Leg h  says 
that,  with  a  tolerable  breeze  from  the  NW;  boats  may  sail  up 
without  difficulty ;  and  adds,  that  the  boys  of  the  adjoining 
huts  would,  at  any  time,  for  the  smallest  Turkish  coin,  dive  into 
the  most  rapid  part  of  the  stream,  and  appear  again  40  or  50 
yards  below. — Whether  the  Cataracts  in  Nubia  have  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Essouan,  has  not  been  well  ascertained. 
'  Though  this  natural  feature  in  the  Nile  so  little  equals  its  re- 
putation, yet  the  toenery  along  the  river,  where  it  enters  £- 
gypt  from  Nubia,  is  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
kind.  Mr  Legh  describes  it  with  considerable  spirit,  though 
with  one  or  two  inaccuracies  of  style. 

'  The  view  of  the  barrier  which  nature  has  placed  between  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  is  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent.     Pasting  upwards 
from  Egypt,  you  leave  the  delicious  gardens  of  the  isle  of  Eicphsn- 
tina,  which  divides  the  Nile  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  ;  and  on  the 
left,  the  romantio  and  ruined  town  of  Essouan  strongly  reminded  us 
of  the  old  Got! hc  castles  in  England,     Beyond,  the  two  chains  of 
primitive  mountains,  lying  on  each  side  the  Nile,  cross  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  form  innumerable  rocky  points  or  islands,  to  impede 
its  course.     The  wi|d  disorder  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  present 
every  variety  of  grotesque  shape,    the  absence  of  all  cultivation, 
;e  and  desolate  character 
exceeds  all  power  of  Jo- 
intly of  Essouan  is  fur- 
lich  crowd  in  every  part 
1st  above  the  Cataracts. 
{No.  36.),  we  have  spt> 
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ken  of  these  extraordinary  remains ;  the  remarkable  position  of 
which,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Egypt,  has  given  rise  to  the  Pa- 
risian fancy  in  the  mind  of  Denon,  that  they  may  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  Egyptians,  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  their  E- 
thiopian  neighbours.  Mr  Legh  repeats  the  old  idea,  founded 
on  the  appearances  of  these  and  other  Egyptian  temples,  that 
the  system  of  building  among  the  Egyptians  was,  first  to  con- 
struct great  masses,  and  afterwards  to  labour  minutely  in  all  the 
details  of  sculpture  and  decoration.  The  material  of  these  vast 
edifices  was  found  in  the  chain  of  naked  rocks,  which  form  the 
barrier  of  Nubia ;  and  the  quarries  near  Essouan  still  show  the 
marks  of  the  chisel  and  the  wedge,  which,  so  many  years  ago, 
worked  out  the  huge  blocks,  destined  to  convey  down  the  me- 
mory of  ancient  Egypt  to  our  own  time.  The  rock  here  ha* 
been  called  Granite  by  the  different  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  spot.  The  distinction  is  of  less  importance,  we  think,  than 
it  has  been  made  by  some  geologists ;  yet  it  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  worth  while  to  remark,  in  illustration  of  the  name,  that 
the  stone  is  probably  a  Syenite ;  containing  hornblende  as  well 
as  felspar  and  quartz.  The  city  of  Syene,  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Essouan,  gave  its  name  to  this  rock ;  the  de- 
scription of  which,  in  this  locality,  by  Pliny  (Lib.  36.),  is  well 
known  to  naturalists. 

The  progress  of  European  travellers  up  the  Nile  has  almost, 
in  every  instance  been  limited  to  Essouan ;  and  the  deserts  of 
Nubia,  with  their  precarious  governments,  and  the  predatory 
warfare  of  their  scattered  population,  have  appeared  insuperable 
obstacles  to  further  research  in  this  quarter.  The  French,  after 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  conquest  of  Philoe,  recorded  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their  advance  into  Africa,  on  a  rock  just  above  the 
Cataracts.  Brown  and  Hamilton  were  equally  arrested  at  the 
same  place.  Norden  is  one  of  the  very  few  travellers  who  have 
succeeded  in  advancing  some  way  into  Nubia :  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Nile  upwards  as  far  as  Dehr,  about  200  miles 
above  Essouan,  near  which  place  the  progress  of  our  travellers 
also  terminated.  The  assurances  of  safety  from  the  Shekh  of 
Essouan,  were  the  chief  grounds  on  which  Mr  Legh  ventured 
to  undertake  this  further  journey.  The  Barabras,  or  native 
Nubians,  were  at  this  time  at  peace  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt: 
the  Mamelukes  had  been  repelled  from  the  frontier,  and  were 
not  likely  to  offer  any  interruption  to  the  traveller.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  and  bis  companion  resolved  to  pursue  their 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  leaving  it  to  future  contingencies  to  fix  the 
limit  to  their  progress.  They  were  already,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Alexandria  j  and  we  ca^ 
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understand  Mr  Legh,  in  the  expression  of  bis  feeling  at  the  out- 
set of  this  more  remote  and  dangerous  part  of  his  journey.  Ten 
years  ago,  every  tour  in  Cumberland,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, furnished  its  little  record  of  enterprises  and  alarms.  Of 
tote  we  have  become  bolder;  and  Alps  and  Appennines  are  call- 
ed in  to  attest  the  prowess  and  hardihood  of  our  numerous 
tourists;  yet,  accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  these  things  there 
is  still  room  to  applaud  the  courage  of  the  traveller,  who  ven- 
tures within  the  line  of  the  African  deserts,  the  prison,  or  the 
grave,  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 

Mr  Legh  and  his  party  left  Essouan  on  the  13th  of  February; 
embarking  above  the  Cataracts  in  a  smaller  boat  than  that  which 
had  brought  them  from  Cairo.  Making  it  their  object  to  ad- 
vance as  far  up  the  Nile  as  possible,  they  scarcely  stopt  to  ex- 
amine the  ruins  which  still  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
hastened  forwards  with  as  much  speed  as  the  winds  and  current 
would  allow*  The  course  of  the  Nile  between  Essouan  and 
Ibrim,  they  appear  to  have  observed  with  some  accuracy  ;  and 
a  small  map,  delineating  this,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  which 
chiefly  differs  from  that  of  Norden,  in  making  the  direction  of 
the  rivtr  from  Dakki  to  Dehr  southwest,  instead  of  almost  di- 
rectly south.  Their  progress  in  Nubia  was  attended  with  much 
hss  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended  in  leaving  Essouan. 
The  CachefT  of  the  first  tribe  of  Baiabras  which  they  met  with, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  Cataracts,  received  them  with  civi- 
lity and  exchange  of  presents;  and  the  same  hospitality  they 
everywhere  experienced  from  the  thinly  scattered  population 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  mountains  still  border  upon 
the  river;  and  at  El-Umbarakat,  they  approach  so  closely,  as  to 
form  a  narrow  and  difticutt  pass.  The  rock  appears  to  be  still 
the  same  syenite  as  that  of  Essouan.  Near  the  village  of  Abou- 
ghor,  40  miles  above  the  Cataracts,  the  Nile  crosses  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer ;  though  it  must  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  nearly  twenty  miles  between  this  position  and  that  given  by 
K<  rden.  Here  Mr  Legh  states,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at 
t>b°  in  the  open  air;  in  the  shade,  we  presume,  though  this  is 
not  mentioned,  it  roae  to  125°  when  the  bulb  was  buried  in  the 
sand  of  the  shore. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  Guerfeh  Hassan,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  our  travellers-  stopped  to  examine  the  temple  of  Sib- 
hoi,  which  Mr  Legh  cites  as  corresponding  perfectly  wih  the 
description  Strabo  has  given  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Egypt* 
J'ilty  yards  in  front  of  the  Propylon  are  two  colossal  statue?, 
jlhat  stem  to  have  formed  the  gateway  :  from  this  an  avenue  of 
f#o  rows  of  sphinxes,  each  si*  feet  high,  l^ad  to  the  temple ; 
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all  which,  except  six,  are  now  buried  in  the  sand.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Propylon  was  a  statue,  14  feet  in 
height,  worked  out  of  a  single  stone ;  but  these  have  now  fallen 
to  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  Propylon  is  about  80  fecU 
On  each  side  of  the  Pronaos  is  an  avenue  of  square  columns, 
attached  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  priests,  like  those  at 
the  Memnonium  of  Thebes.  These  columnar  figures,  Mr  Legh 
remarks,  may  be  compared  to  the  Caryatides  used  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece ;  an  expression  requiring,  certainly,  some  modi- 
fication to  render  it  correct.  This  temple  of  Sibhoi,  as  well 
as  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  Nubia,  are  found  in  a  state 
of  much  better  preservation  than  most  of  those  in  Egypt; 
the  probable  causes  of  which,  as  the  mode  of  architecture  does 
not  explain  the  fact,  are  the  uniformity  of  Nubian  climate,  and 
the  greater  security  against  the  changes  effected  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  desert,  however,  is  gradually  closing  iu  upon  them  3 
and  walls,  and  porticoes,  and  columns,  still  almost  entire,  will 
eventually  be  lost  under  the  accumulation  of  sand,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa. 
This  fact,  of  the  progressive  advance  of  the  sands  toward* 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  comes  to  us  with  much  show 
of  proof,  and  furnishes  matter  of  very  interesting  speculation. 
It  seems  certain,  that  the  habitable  line  of  the  Barbary  coast, 
perhaps  in  its  whole  extent  from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  has  been 
greatly  narrowed  from  this  cause,"  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty centuries.  The  modern  accounts  we  have  obtained  of  Tri- 
poli, Tunis,  and  Algiers,  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  great  changes 
must  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  condition,  but  in  the 
capability  of  this  coast,  since  the  period  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  seven  flourishing  provin- 
ces, into  which  the  Roman  power  was  divided  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  From  the  same  cause,  it  appears  certain  that  the  limits 
of  fertility  in  Egypt  have  been  progressively  contracted ;  and,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  a  similar  change  has  been  taking  placj' 
along  some  parts  of  the  western  coast,  between  Cape  Sparttl 
and  Sierra  Leone.  The  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  forming  a  broatl 
belt  across  the  African  Continent,  is  doubtless  the  source  of 
these  moving  sands;  and  we  may  readily  conceive  how  the 
winds,  passing  over  this  waste,  should  take  them  up,  and  diffusa 
them  thus  widely  over  the  circumjacent  countries.  The  mov- 
ing columns  of  the  desert,  or  the  wind*  which  blow  thence,  Idu- 
en  with  sand,  are  topics  of  description  with  almost  every  Afri- 
can traveller.  The  principal  difficulty  is,  as  to  the  origin  *  f 
this  great  desert  itself ;  and  here  we  have  very  little  on  whicii 
fo,  iqrm  even  a  plausible  theory.     That  the  bands  compos >- 
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it  have  originally  come  from  the  decay  of  older  rocks,  we  may 
suppose  probable.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  sea  at  one 
time  covered  this  tract,  and  gradually  retired,  leaving  the  sur- 
face to  be  dried  and  pulverized  by  the  tropical  snn  and  winds, 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed  for  ages.  This  opinion  is  per- 
taps  as  reasonable  as  any  other  on  the  subject ;  though  want- 
ing much  to  ghre  it  confirmation.  We  dare  not  venture  to  say 
that  such  confirmation  is  ever  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  most 
important  points  of  inquiry  would  be,  the  average  level  of  the 
desert  above  the  sea ;  the  nature  of  the  sand ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  marine  or  other  remains  in  it ;  and  the  disposition 
of  beds,  should  it  happen  that  any  such'  exist,  or  are  acciden- 
tally disclosed.  But  we  have  scarcely  a  right  to  invite  into  the 
wilderness  as  a  field  of  desirable  discovery,  or  to  expect  that 
such  researches  should  be  made,  with  so  much  certainty  of  peril 
So  the  attempt.  We  would  simply  suggest,  that  more  might 
probably  be  accomplished  on  the  side  of  Morocco,  than  has  yet 
been  done ;  and  state  our  opinion,  that  this  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eligible  points  through  which  to  forward  our  knowledge  of 
African  geography. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  Essouan,  our  travellers  ar- 
rived at  Dehr ;  the  residence,  at  this  time,  of  Hassan  Cacheff, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Nubian  chieftains.  This  man, 
when  they  first  6aw  him,  was  half  intoxicated,  and  received 
them  with  much  grossness  $  asking  them  what  they  wanted  in 
the  country,  and  whether  they  wanted  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors.  He  was  propitiated,  however,  at  their  second 
interview}  by  a  fine  Damascus  sabre,  opportunely  given;  in 
return  for  which  he  presented  Mr  Legh  with  a  young  negro 
fcoy,  and  granted  him  permission  to  pursue  his  iourney  to 
Ibrim,  20  miles  above  Dehr.  This  point,  to  whica  our  tra- 
vellers went  by  land  the  following  day,  formed  the  limit  of  their 
journey  southwards.  They  abandoned  the  idea  of  proceeding 
to  the  second  cataract,  a  few  days  journey  beyond  Ibrim ;  part- 
ly from  apprehensions  of  the  Mamelukes — partly  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  provisions  in  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
being  much  more  solicitous  to  obtain  flour,  than  money,  for 
the  trifling  articles  they  were  able  to  supply.  Ibrim,  or  the 
ruins  of  what  lately  bore  this  name,  stands  at  the  south  extre- 
mity of  a  ridge  of  hill  bordering  on  the  Nile,  and  rising  very 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Nubia  i  and  the  remains  of  a  fortress  are  seen  on  the  brow  of  a 
cliff,  which  rendered  the  position  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
country.  But  it  did  not  escape  the  desolating  march  of  the 
Mamelukes,  — u- ~    -:«  ycafrs  ago,  they  fled  from  the  power  of 
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the  Pacha  of  Egypt  The  town  was  completely  destroyed  by 
them ;  and  it  presents  now  merely  a  few  solitary  rains,  without 
a  single  inhabitant  ?  scarcely  even  a  date  tree  scattered  among 
its  remains.  The  Nile  here  is  described  as  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Ibrim  was  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  Premis  Parva ;  and  the  Roman  arms,  during  the 
feign  of  Augustus,  were  carried  considerably  further  into  the 
Ethiopian  desert. 

The  journey  of  Norden  had  terminated  at  Dehr,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstacles  which  the  brutal  jealousy  of  a  Nubian 
(Jacheff  threw  in  his  way  ;  and  we  have  just  noticed  the  cause* 
which  prevented  Mr  I^gh  from  venturing  further  south.  Subse- 
quently to  the  period  of  his  journey,  other  travellers  have  fol- 
lowed bkn  in  the  same  route.  Captain  light,  an  English  offi- 
cer of  artillery,  has  succeeded,  we  are  told,  in  reaching  Ibrim? 
and  Mr  Bankes  in  penetrating  yet  further  up  the  Nile*  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  Shekh  Ibrahim,  after  Mr  Legh  me*  him,  ex- 
tended his  progress  as  far  as  Moscho,  about  fOO  miles  to  the 
8.  W.  of  Ibrim*— the  place  where  Poucct  crossed  the  Nile,  more 
than  a  century  agor  on  his  route  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  We 
certainly  de  not  find,  from  the  narrative  before  us,  any  reason 
to  doubty  that  research  nay  be  further  prosecuted  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  difficulty  as  to  provisions,  k  would  seem,  might  ea- 
sily be  obviated.  The  principal  obstacle  would  doubtless  be 
found,  in  the  barbarous  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  petty  Nu- 
bian governments  j,  with  the  further  impediment,  at  thiatime, 
of  the  expelled  Mamelukes,  who  now  lord  it  over  a  part  of  thi» 
unfrequented  region,  and  who,  in  their  thirst  for  vengeance^ 
would  not  be-  likely  to  receive  favourably  any  traveller  coming 
from  under  the  protection  of  the  Pacha  of  £gypt.  We  cannot 
say  how  far  the  latter  obstacle  is  likely  to  continue ;  but  consi- 
dering the  diminished  number  and  resources  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
and  the  change  which  is  reported  to  have  taken*  place  in-  their 
habits  of  lifer  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. When  they  were  repelled  from  Ibrim,  in  their  last  action* 
with  the  Egyptian  troops,  the  greater  number  retired  to  Don<* 
gola;  where  they  have  formed  a  petty  sovereignty — have  built 
walls  round  the  town — and  are  said  to  have  attached  themselve* 
tb  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Their 
chieftain,  indeed,  Osmyti  Bey,  has  made  a  vow,  that  he  will 
shave  neither  his  head  nor  his  beard,-  till  he  shall  reenter  Cairo 
in  triumph  ;  but  this  threat  is  evidently  one  of  idle  vengeance. 
The  number  of  the  old  Mamelukes  is  believed  now  not  greatly 
to  exceed  five  hundred:  in  their  present  position,  this  num- 
ber can  scarcely  be  reunited  y  and  the  few  thousand  negroes* 
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some  of  tile  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture.  These 
turns  are  described  with  some  minuteness ;  particularly  the  ex- 
cavated temple  of  Guerfeh  Hussan ;  which  Mr  Legh  considers 
to  surpass,  as  a  monument  of  ancient  magnificence,  any  thing 
he  had  seen  either  above  or  below  Essouan.  Here,  we  think* 
there  is  a  little  of  that  exaggeration  which  the  mind  insensibly 
admits,  in  contemplating  objects  thus  remote,  uncertain  in  their 
origin,  and  secluded  from  the  view  of  the  world.  Looking  into 
the  details  of  the  description,  we  find,  that  there  is  an  outer  are% 
or  dromos>  64  feet  in  length,  and  36  in  breadth,  with  six  co- 
lumns on  each  side ;  and  that  a  door,  six  feet  in  width,  con- 
ducts into  the  excavations,  which  consist  of  three  chambers* 
and  four  smaller  apartments.  The  first  of  these  chambers  is 
the  largest,  being  46$  feet  in  length,  35  feet  wide,  and  22  feet 
in  height.  The  inner  or  third  chamber  is  only  15  feet  long, 
and  11  feet  in  breadth.  Now,  as  a  work  of  mere  labour,  we 
see  nothing  very  remarkable  in  these  excavations.  In  point  of 
extent,  they  bear  no  comparison,  we  imagine,  to  those  which 
are  seen  amidst  the  ruins  of  Syracuse  and  many  other  ancient 
cities.  The  quarries,  mines,  and  tunnels  of  our  own  days  still 
less  admit  of  the  comparison ;  nor  do  we  understand,  confining 
the  matter  to  Egypt  alone,  how  Mr  Legh  should  prefer  this 
small  groupe  of  subterranean  chambers  to  the  temples  of  The- 
bes, or  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh. — The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  ruins  at  Guerfeh  Hassan  is  the  groupe  of  si?  colossal  statues* 
1 8$  feet  in  height,  placed  on  low  pedestals  at  the  entrance  of 
the  excavated  chambers;  the  effect  of  which  must  be  striking 
from  their  size  and  situation. — There  is  another  but  smaller  sub* 
terranean  temple  at  Dehr.— Mr  Legh  justly  remarks  upon  the 
interesting  relation  between  these  sacred  works,  and  those  at  Ele* 
phantina  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  This  is  oney 
among  the  many  circumstances,  which  indicate  an  original  con- 
nexion between  the  Egyptian  or  Ethiopic  and  the  Indian  nations. 
Early  in  March  our  travellers  reentered  Egypt,  and  conti- 
nued their  voyage  down  the  Nile.  Between  Siout  and  Miniet/ 
an  incident  occurred,  the  narrative  of  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  volume.  A  Greek,  named  Demetrio, 
had  reported  to  tl  em  the  existence,  near  Manfalout*  of  certain 
pits  or  caverns,  containing  the  mummies  oT  crocodiles,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  seen  no  specimens  in  Egypt — Desiring  to  ex- 
amine these,  they  quitted  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Amabdi  engaged  four  Arabs  to  be  their  guides  to  the  ca- 
verns, which  they  found  at  a  short  distance,  but  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  desert  A  circular  pit,  about  IS  feet  in  depth* 
brought  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  excavations;  three  of  the 
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Arabs  descended  with  them,  and  with  lighted  torches  they  made 
their  way  through  various  winding  passages,  without  finding 
more  than  a  few  fragments  of  the  crocodile  mummies.  The  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  narrative  we  may  best  give  in  Mr  Legh's 
own  words. 

'  Our  curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied  :  We  had  been  wandering 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  low  subterranean  passages,  and  felt  consider- 
ably fatigued  by  the  irk  somen  ess  of  the  posture  in  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  move,  and  the  heat  of  our  torches  in  those  narrow 
and  low  galleries.  But  the  Arabs  spoke  so  confidently  of  succeed* 
ihg  in  this  second  trial,  that  we  were  induced  once  more  to  attend 
them.  We  found  the  opening  of  the  chamber  which  we  now  ap- 
proached, guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  and  wide  enough 
to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch,  and  we 
all  followed  him.  The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely  small, 
and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  -flat  on  the  ground, 
and  almost  always  on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  intricacies  of  its; 
windings  resembled  a  labyrinth ;  and  it  terminated  at  length  in  a 
chamber  much  smaller  than  that  we  had  left ;  but,  like  it,  contain- 
ing nothing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  had  been 
fruitless :  but  the  mummies  might  not  be  far  distant ;  another  effort, 
and  we  might  still  be  successful.  * 

*  The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  entered 
another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  heat  became  excessive ; — for  my  own  part,  I  found  my  breath- 
ing extremely  difficult ;  my  head  began  to  ache  most  violently,  and 
1  had  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  fulness  about  the  breast.  We 
felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived  of  the  power 
of  returning.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went 
Out.  I  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side :  he  uttered 
a  groan — his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rattling 
noise  in  his  throat — he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me,  seeing 
the  torch  of  his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  had 
stumbled,  passed  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stooped.  I  Ob- 
served him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment :— he  also  was 
dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward,  and  made  an  effort  to  ap- 
proach the  bodies,  but  stopped  short.  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
silent  horror.  The  danger  increased  every  instant :  our  torches 
burnt  faintly  ;  our  breathing  became  more  difficult ;  our  knees  tot- 
tered under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone. ' 

4  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  American,  Barthow,  cried 
to  us  to  take  courage,  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we 
could.  We  heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us 
Caffres,  imploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  us  with  deserting 
him.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  expecting  eve- 
ry moment  to  share  it  with  him.     The  windings  of  the  passages 
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•elves  at  this  moment  with  only  a  small  portion  of  these  two- 
great  quartos,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  more  than  the  few  fol- 
lowing facts  regarding  their  authenticity.  Ali  Bey  is  a  Spaniard* 
of  the  name  of  Badia;  who,  it  is  said,  was  employed  by  the  late 
French  government  as  an  Oriental  spy*  In  tiiis  capacity,  and 
practised  in  the  usages  of  the  East,  he  travelled  through  Moroc- 
co, visited  Tripoli-  and  Cairo,  remained  some  time  in  Arabia* 
and  finally  passed  through  Palestine  into  European  Turkey. 
The  reality  of  the  person  is  established  by  his  visits  to  Paris  and 
London.  In  hk  long  narrative,  there  are  some  things  of  doubt- 
ful credibility^ and  many  of  partial  and  affected  knowledge;  but* 
nevertheless,  it  seems  certain,  that  he  really  visited  these  coun- 
tries, and  with  various  ad  vantages  for  observing  the  character  of 
their  Mahometan  population.  His  residence  in  Arabia,  and 
pilgrimage  to  Meeea,  instructed  him  in  the  history  and  reli- 
gious usages  of  the  Wehhabis ;  and  from  the  account  his  work, 
affords  ofthem,  we  collect  the  following  as  the  most  remarka&e- 
facta. 

Abdoulwehbah,  the  founder  of  these  warlike  sectaries,  wa* 
born  near  Mecca,  about  a  century  ago*  He  received  an  ortho- 
dox education  at  Medina  y  but  nevertheless  it  appears,  that  ei- 
ther his  conscience  or  hk  ambition  were  early  actuated  by  the* 
desire  of  reforming  the  various  abuses  which  had  gradually  cor- 
rupted the  primitive  simplicity  of  Mohammedan  worship.  Hi» 
schemes  of  reform,  however,  were  not  likely  to  gain  ground  at 
Mecca  or  Medina,  the  hot-beds  of  these  abuses,  and  where  in- 
terest furnished  obvious  motives  for  maintaining  them.  He 
therefore  began  his  career  among  the  wandering  Bedouin  Arabs 
of  the  Desert,  lbn  Saaoud,  a  prince  of  certain  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country  to  the  east  of  Medina,  was  his  first  proselyte  of 
importance  i  and  this  chieftain  made  successful  use  of  the  new 
doctrine,,  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  and  subjugating  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  His  successor,  Aodelaaziz,  followed  the  same 
system,  carrying  bis  creed-  of  reform  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  the  other ;  much  as  the  early  disciples  of  Islamism  had  pro-* 
pagated  their  doctrines  twelve  centuries  before.  Having  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  interior  of  Arabia,  he  made  milita- 
ry excursions  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  j.  and,  in  the 
year  1801,  totally  destroyed  by  fire  the  town  of  Imam  Hossein* 
near  this  capital  The  men  and  male  children  were  all  put  to 
the  sword  ;  while  a  Wehhabite  doctor,  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 
excited  the  massacre,  by  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  kill  *  all  the 
infidels  who  gave  companions  to  God. '  In  1802,  Mecca  waa- 
taken  after  a  trifling  opposition  by  Saaoud,  the  son  of  Abdelaa- 
abi  who  razed  to  the  ground  all  the  mosques  and  chapels  con?* 
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Jiim,  with  the  characters,  <  Zdt  f#0«44  x//a  ^//ai,  *— -c  there  is  ju» 
other  God  but  God, '  embroidered  upon  it. 

With  respect  to  their  religious  tenets,  the  Wehhabis   may 
be  described,  generally,  as  the  Socinians  of  the  Mohammedan 
^church.     Abdoulwehhab,  while  acknowledging  fully  the  author 
yity  of  the  Koran,  professed  obedience  only  to  the  literal  text 
of  this  book;  rejecting  all  the  additions  of  the  Imam>  and  Df>c- 
tors  of  Law,  and  condemning  various  superstitions  which  had 
sullied  the  purity  of  the  faith.     He  forbade  all  devotion  to  the 
person  of  the  Prophet,  and  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  at  Medi- 
na; regarding  him  simply  as  a  man  charged  with  a  Divine 
mission  ;  which  being  completed,  he  became  again  an  ordinary 
snortal.     The  story  of  Mahomet's  ascent  to  Paradise  on  El 
JBorak,  the  horse  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  he  wholly  denied ;  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  other  miraculous  events,  with  which  his-* 
tory  has  celebrated  the  life  of  the  Prophet.     The  Wehhabis 
pimply  say  '  Mohhammed, '  instead  of  *  Our  Lord  Mohharo- 
med, '  according  to  the  usage  of  other  Mussulmen.      They 
have  equally  rejected  the  indirect  worship  of  certain  saints, 
who  had  been  gradually  insinuated  into  the  Mussulman  calen- 
dar, destroying  the  chapels  and  tombs  which  had  been  con-t 
secrated  to  them.     The  grand  doctrine  of  the  sect,  and  what 
they  regard  as  the  basis  of  true  Islamism,  is  the  unity  of  God. 
This  forms  their  ery  when  they  go  to  war,  and  justifies  to 
themselves  the  violences  they  commit  upon  the  corrupters  of 
the  faith.     The  Mussulmen  who  deviate  from  this  simple  prin- 
ciple of  belief  they  call  Mou$chrikinns9  or  schismatics;  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  this  term  and  (hat  of  Cossar,  or 
idolaters. 

It  has  ever  been  found,  and  the  effect  is  a  natural  one  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  man,  that  no  mere  system  of  opinion 
'will  gain  proselytes  or  popularity,  without  some  exterior  dis- 
tinctions, and  badges  of  party.  Abdoulwehhab  was  probably  a- 
ware  of  this,  and  various  differences  of  usage,  more  or  less 
minute  in  kind,  have  been  the  consequence  of  it,  amongst  his 
followers.     It  is  the  general  custom  of  Mussulmen  to  shave  the  * 

head,  with  the  exception  of  one  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  left  to.  J 

grow  upon  it ;  but,  by  a  law  of  the  Wehhabis,  this  tuft  is  for- 
bidden ;  and  the  entire  shaving  of  the  head  strictly  enjoined*  j, 
By  a  more  violent  act  of  reform,  Abdoulwehhab  prohibited  to 
his  disciples  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  employment  of  silk  and 
(he  precious  metals.  The  religious  services  of  the  Wehhabites, 
are  performed  underneath  the  qpen  sky,  and  not  below  the 
goofing  of  a  mosque.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  how«* 
^ver^  and  the  general  spirit  of  their  doctrine,  they,  fetill  retain 
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Certain  superstitions,  common  to  other  Mussulman.     While 
forbidden  to  make  some  pilgrimages  others  are  permitted  to 

*  them.  They  Iciss  the  stone  of  the  Kanba,  drink  of  the  water 
■  ^  of  Zemsem,  and  throw  stones  against  the  pillar  said  to  have 
-•                  teen  built  by  the  Dovil  at  Mina. 

\z  The  principal  motive  which  led  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  de- 

*  -clare  war  against  the  Wehhabis,  was  probably  that  of  removing 
the  danger  with  which  their  vicinity  and  enterprising  character 
threatened  his  own  power.  It  might  also  be  a  part  of  his  poli- 
cy to  give  occupation  to  his  troops,  amounting,  ut  this  time,  to 
more  than  15,000  men?  *nd  to  g*in  favour  with  the  Porte,  and 
reputation  among  true  Mussulmen,  by  liberating  the  holy  city 
and  shrine  from  the  power  of  these  heretics.  His  declaration 
of  war  was  followed  by  strenuous  efforts  in  its  prosecution.  His 
army  was  transported  to  the  Arabian  coasts  $  and  the  men  and 
horses  composing  it,  were  supplied  with  previsions,  carried  up 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Ken n eh,  thence  transported  across  the  Desert 
on  Camels  to  Cosseir,  and  shipped  for  Jambo,  or  some  other 
pert  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several  armed  ves- 
sels also  were  built  at  Alexandria,  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  camels  to  Suez,  where  they  found  a  small  fleet, 
which  greatly  aided  his  military  operations  on  the  Arabian  coast* 
The  Pacha,  k  is  said,  received  some  arms  from  the  English  ; 
hut  permission  was  refused,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr  Legh,  to  his 
request  that  his  vessels  might  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  enter  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  Wehhabis,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  reported  to  have  received  assistance  from  the  French 
•government,  conveyed  through  the  Isle  of  France,  and  with  the 
policy  of  creating  a  French  interest  in  Arabia,  which  might  be 
-subservient  to  their  pretensions  in  the  East. 

The  campaign  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  against  the  Wehhabis  ia 
1812,  had  been  unsuccessful  $  and  his  army  suffered  very  great- 
ly in  an  engagement  at  Jedda,  the  port  of  Mecca  on  the  adjoin- 
ing coast.  He  redoubled,  however,  his  exertions-;  organized 
new  troops;  and,  early  in  the  spring  of  1813,  brought  the  war* 
to  a  triumphant  termination.  The  Wehhabis  were  driven  with 
loss  from  the  coast?  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jedda,  were  all  re- 
taken, and  restored  again  to  the  authority  of  the  Porte  and  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  believers.  Mahommed  Ali  sent  his 
youngest  son,  Ismael- Pacha,  to  Constantinople,  to  Jay  the  keys 
of  Mecca  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Signor.  The  acquisi- 
tion was  rendered  of  the  utmost  importance,  by  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  all  Mussolmen  towards  the  actual  possessor  of  the  Ho- 
h  City.  The  embassy  was  accepted  with  pomp  and  exultation; 
tne  young  envoy  had  his  audience  in  the  apartment  of  the  Robe 
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of  the  Prophet ;  kissed  feet  three  several  times ;  and  received 

presents  of  great  splendour  and  value.  Upon  Mohammed  All 
himself  the  title  of  Khan  was  conferred;  to  which  is  annexed  the 
comfortable  privilege,  that  the  Sultan  cannot  cut  off  his  head. 
His  second  son,  Toussan,  was  made  a  Pacha  of  three  tails,  and 
commandant  of  Jedda;  while  the  Grand  Signor  himself  adopt- 
ed, on  the  occasion,  the  title  of  Gazi,  or  Conqueror,  for  a  sue- 
cess  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  his  own  arms  and  councils  hod 
very  small  share  in  achieving. 

It  does  not  appear  certain,  however,  that  this  success  is  com- 
plete,  or  (hat  its  consequences  will  be  permanent.  The  Wehha- 
bis  retired  from  the  coast  to  their  desert  recesses  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia ;  where  their  losses  may  easily  be  repaired,  if  the  spi- 
rit of  the  sect  is  maintained  in  its  former  vigour.  We  have 
Very  recently  heard,  from  what  we  believe  to  be  good  authority, 
that  they  are  again  becoming  more  active ;  and,  though  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  may  restrain  them  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised,  amidst  the  many 
revolutions  of  the  East,  if  they  should  reestablish  their  power 
in  Arabia ;  and  concur,  with  other  causes,  to  overthrow  the 
tottering  fabric  of  Turkish  Empire  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Slatesmari's  Manual  j  or  the  Bible  the  best 
Guide  to  Political  Skill  and  Foresight :  A  Lay-Sermon^  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hi^ha*  Classes  (>f  Society.  With  an  Appendix* 
By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  London,  Gale  and  Fenner. 
1816. 

*  HPhe  privilege '  (says  a  certain  author)  *  of  talking,  and  even 
-*-  publishing  nonsense,  is  necessary  in  a  free  state ;  but  the 
more  sparingly  we  make  use  of  it,  the  better. '  Mr  Coleridge 
has  here  availed  himself  of  this  privilege, — but  not  sparingly. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  given  full  scope  to  his  genius,  and  laid 
himself  out  in  absurdity.  In  this  his  first  Lay-sermon,  (for  two 
others  are  to  follow  at  graceful  distances),  we  meet  with  an 
abundance  of  *  fancies  and  good-nights, '  odd  ends  of  verse, 
and  sayings  of  philosophers ;  with  the  ricketty  contents  of  his 
commonplace  book,  piled  up  and  balancing  one  another  in 
helpless  confubion ;  but  with  not  one  word  to  the  purpose,  or 
on  the  bubject.  An  attentive  perusal  of  this  Discourse  is  like 
watching  the  sails  of  a  windmill :  his  thoughts  and  theories  rise 
and  disappear  in  the  same  manner.  Clouds  do  not  shift  their 
pieces  more  rapidly,  dreams  do  not  drive  one  another  out  mora 
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unaccountably,  than  Mr  Coleridge's  reasonings  try  in  vain  to 
'  chase  bis  fancy's  rolling  speed.9  His  intended  conclusions 
have  always  the  start  of  his  premises, — and  they  keep  it :  while 
he  himself  plods  anxiously  between  the  two,  something  like  a 
man  travelling  a  long,  tiresome  road,  between  two  stagecoaches, 
the  one  of  which  is  gone  out  of  sight  before,  and  the  other  ne- 
ver comes  up  with  him ;  for  Mr  Coleridge  himself  takes  care* 
of  this  5  and  if  he  finds  himself  in  danger  of  being  overtaken/ 
and  carried  to  bis  journey's  end  in  a  common  vehicle,  he  imme- 
diately steps  aside  into  some  friendly  covert,  with  the  Metaphy- 
sical Muse,  to  prevent  so  unwelcome  a  catastrophe.  In  his 
weary  quest  of  truth,  he  reminds  us  of  the  mendicant  pilgrims 
that  travellers  meet  in  the  Desert,  with  their  faces  always  turned 
towards  Mecca,  but  who  contrive  never  to  reach  the  shrine  of 
the  Prophet:  and  he  treats  his  opinions,  and  his  reasons  for 
them,  as  lawyers  do  their  clients,  and  will  never  suffer  them  to 
come  together  lest  they  should  join  issue,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
his  business.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  we  find,  to  describe 
this  strange  rhapsody,  without  falling  a  little  into  the  style  of 
k ; — and,  to  do  it  complete  justice,  we  must  use  its  very  words. 
*  Implicit e,  it  is  without  the  copula — it  wants  the  possibility— 
ef  every  position,  to  which  there  exists  any  correspondence  in 
reality.  * 

Our  Lay-preacher,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office?* 
of  agukje  to  the  blind,  has  not,  of  course,  once  thought  of  look* 
ing  about  for  matters  of  fact,  but  very  wisely  draws  a  metaphy- 
sical bandage  over  his  eyes,  sits  quietly  down  where  he  was, 
takes  his  nap,  and  talks  in  his  sleep-— but  we  really  cannot  say 
very  wisely.  He  winks  and  mutters  all  unintelligible,  and  all 
impertinent  things.  Instead  of  inquiring  into  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  districts,  he  ascends  to  the 
orbits  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  else  enters  into  the  statistics  of  the 
garden  plot  under  his  window,  and,  like  FalstafF,  '  babbles  of 
green  fields : '  instead  of  the  balance  of  the  three  estates,  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  he  gives  us  a  theory  of  the  balance  of 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  Will,  the  Reason,  and — 
the  Understanding :  instead  of  referring  to  the  tythes  or  taxes, 
he  quotes  the  Talmud ;  and  illustrates  the  whole  question  of 
peace  and  war,  by  observing,  that  *  the  ideal  republic  of  Plato 
«  was,  if  he  judges  rightly,  to  "  the  history  of  the  town  of 
€<  Man-Soul "  what  Plato  was  to  John  Bunyan  : % — a  most  safe 
and  politic  conclusion  ! 

Mr  Coleridge  is  not  one  of  those  whom  he  calls  €  alarmists  by 
trade, '  but  rather,  we  imagine,  what  Spenser  calls  *  a  gentle 
pusher,  Vanity  by  name. '    If  he  doer  not  excite  apprehension, 
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by  pointing  out  danger  and  difficulties  where  they  do  not  exist* 
neither  does  he  inspire  confidence,  by  pointing  out  the  means 
to  prevent  them  where  they  do.  We  never  indeed  saw  a  work 
that  could  do  less  good  or  less  harm  ;  for  it  relates  to  no  one 
object,  that  any  one  person  can  have  in  view.  It  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  interregnum  of  all  opinions ;  an  abeyance  of  the 
understanding ;  a  suspension  both  of  theory  and  practice ;  and 
is  indeed  a  collection  of  doubts  and  moot-points — all  hindrances 
and  no  helps.  An  uncharitable  critic  might  insinuate,  that 
there  was  more  quackery  than  folly  in  all  this; — and  it  is  certain, 
that  oar  learned  author  talks  as  magnificently  of  his  nostrums* 
as  any  advertizing  impostor  of  them  all — and  professes  to  be  in. 
possession  of  all  sorts  of  morals,  religions,  and  political  panaceas, 
which  he  keeps  to  himself,  and  expects  you  to  nay  for  ihe  se- 
cret* He  is  always  promising  great  things,  in  snort,  and  per- 
forms nothing.  The  vagaries,  whimsies,  and  pregnant  throes 
of  Joanna  Southcote,  were  sober  and  rational,  compared  witk 
Air  Coleridge's  qualms  and  crude  conceptions,  and  promised 
deliverance  m  this  Lay-Sermon.  The  true  secret  of  all  this,  we 
suspect,  is,  that  our  author  has  not  made  up  his  own  mind  on 
any  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  on  which 
he  warns  his  readers  against  coming  to  any  conclusion,  without 
his  especial  assistance ;  by  means  of  which,  they  majr  at  last  at* 
tain  to  '  that  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the  understand- 
ing, '  of  which  he  speaks  as  *  the  form  of  reason  itself  in  all  things 
purely  rational  and  moral. '  In  this  state  of  voluntary  self-de- 
lusion, into  which  he  has  thrown  himself,  he  mistakes  hallucina* 
tions  for  truths,  though  he  still  has  his  misgivings,  and  dares 
not  communicate  them  to  others,  except  in  distant  hints,  lest 
the  spell  should  be  broken,  and  the  vision  disappear.  Plain 
sense  and  plain  speaking  would  put  an  end  to  those  *  thick- 
coming  fancies, '  that  lull  him  to  repose.  It  is  in  this  6ort  of 
Waking  dream,  this  giddy  maze  of  opinions,  started,  and  left,  and 
resumed — this  momentary  pursuit  of  truths,  as  if  they  were  but- 
terflies— that  Mr  Coleridge's  pleasure,  and,  we  believe,  his  chief 
faculty,  lies.     He  has  a  thousand  shadowy  thoughts  that  rise  ^ 

before  him,  and  bold  each  a  glasf,  in  which  they  point  to  others  I 

yet  more  dim  and  distant.  He  has  a  thousand  self-created  fan- 
cies that  glitter  and  burst  like  bubbles.  In  the  world  of  sha- 
dows, in  the  succession  of  bubbles,  there  is  no  preference  but  of 
the  most  shadowy,  no  attachment  but  to  the  shortest-lived.  Mr 
Coleridge  accordingly  has  no  principle  but  that  of  being  govern- 
ed entirely  by  his  own  caprice,  indolence,  or  vanity;  no  opi- 
nion that  any  body  else  holds,  or  even  he  himself,  tor  two  mo- 
ments together.    His  fancy  is  stronger  than  bis  reason  $  bis  ap- 
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prehension  greater  than  bis  comprehension.  He  perceives  every 
thing,  but  toe  relations  of  things  to  one  another.  His  ideas  are 
as  finely  shaded  as  the  rainbow  of  the  moon  upon  the  clouds,  as 
evanescent,  and  as  soon  dissolved.  The  subtlety  of  his  tact,  the 
quickness  and  airiness  of  his  invention,  make  him  perceive  every 
possible  shade  and  view  of  a  subject  in  its  turn ;  but  this  readi- 
ness of  lending  his  imagination  to  every  thing,  prevents  him 
from  weighing  the  force  of  any  one,  or  retaining  the  most  im- 
portant in  mind.  It  destroys  the  balance  and  momentum  of  his 
feelings ;  makes  him  unable  to  follow  up  a  principle  into  its  con- 
sequences, nr  maintain  a  truth  in  spite  of  opposition :  it  takes 
away  all  will  to  adhere  to  what  is  right,  and  reject  what  is 
wrong ;  ana,  with  the  will,  the  power  to  do  it,  at  the  expense  of 
any  thing  difficult  in  thought,  or  irksome  in  feeling.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  general  character  of  Mr  Coleridge's  intellect, 
is  a  restless  and  yet  listless  dissipation,  that  yields  to  every  im- 
pulse, and  is  stopped  by  every  obstacle ;  an  indifference  to  the 
greatest  trifles,  or  the  most  important  truths  $  or  rather,  a  pre- 
ference of  the  vapid  to  the  solid,  of  the  possible  to  the  ac- 
tual, of  the  impossible  to  both;  of  theory  to  practice,  of  contra- 
diction to  reason,  and  of  absurdity  to  common  sense.  Per- 
•haps  it  is  well  that  he  is  so  impracticable  as  he  is :  for  when- 
ever, by  any  accident,  be  comes  to  practice,  he  is  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Though  his  opinions  are  neutralized  in 
the  extreme  levity  of  his  understanding,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  suspect  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  more  igno- 
ble bios ;  for  though  he  does  not  ply  bis  oars  very  strenuously 
in  following  the  tide  of  corruption,  or  set  up  his  sails  to  catch 
the  tainted  breeze  of  popularity,  he  suffers  bis  boat  to  drift  a- 
long  with  the  stream.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
philosophical  principles  of  that  anomalous  production,  *  the 
*  Friend  ;'  but  we  remember  that  the  practical  measures  which 
he  there  attempted  to  defend,  were  the  expedition  to  Copenha- 

E»n,  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  the  assassination  of 
uonaparte,  which,  at  the  time  Mr  Coleridge  was  getting  that 
work  into  circulation,  was  a  common  topic  of  conversation, 
and  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  in  certain  circles.  A  man  who  ex- 
ercises an  unlimited  philosophical  scepticism  on  questions  of 
abstract  right  or  wrong,  may  be  of  service  to  the  progress  of 
truth  ;  but  a  writer  who  exercises  this  privilege,  with  a  regular 
leaning  to  the  side  of  power,  is  a  very  questionable  sort  of  per- 
son. There  is  not  much  of  this  kind  in  the  present  Essay.  If; 
lias  no  leaning  any  way.  All  the  sentiments  advanced  in  it  are 
f  like  the  swan's  down  feather — 

«  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
4&4  neither  way  inclines.* 
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give  our  casting  vote  for  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  rather  than 
for  Mr  Coleridge.  The  Bible,  we  believe,  when  rightly  un- 
derstood, contains  no  set  of  rules  for  making  the  labouring 
classes  mere  *  workers  in  brass  or  in  stone, ' — '  hewers  of  wood 
or  drawers  of  water, '  each  wise  in  his  own  craft.  Yet  it  is  by 
confining  their  inquiries  and  their  knowledge  to  such  vocations* 
and  excluding  them  from  any  share  in  politics,  philosophy?  and 
theology,  *  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  best  upheld. '  Such 
is  the  exposition  of  our  Lay-Divine.  Such  is  his  application  of 
k.  Why  then  does  he  blame  the  Catholics  for  acting  on  tins 
principle — for  deducing  the  practical  consequence  from  the  ac- 
knowledged premise  ?  Great  as  is  our  contempt  for  the  delu* 
sions  of  the  Romish  Church,  it  would  have  been  stiH  greater* 
if  they  had  opened  the  sacred  volume  to  the  poor  and  illiterate; 
had  told  them  that  it  contained  the  most  useful  knowledge  for 
all  conditions  and  for  all  circumstances  of  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  bad  then  instantly  shut  the  book  in  their  faces,  say* 
ing,  it  was  enough  for  them  to  be  wise  in  their  own  calling,  and 
to  leave  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  their 
betters — to  Mr  Coleridge  and  his  imaginary  audience.  The 
Catholic  Church  might  have  an  excuse  for  what  it  did  in  the 
supposed  difficulty  o?  understanding  the  Scriptures,  their  doubts, 
and  ambiguities,  and  '  wax-like  pliability  to  all  occasions  and. 
humours. '  But  Mr  Coleridge  has  no  excuse ;  for  be  says,  they 
ire  plain  to  all  capacities,  high  and  low  together.  *  The  road 
of  salvation, '  he  says,  *  is  for  us  a  high  road,  and  the  way- 
farer, though  simple,  need  not  err  therein. '  And  he  ac- 
cordingly proceeds  to  draw  up  a  provisional  bill  of  indict- 
ment, and  to  utter  his  doubtful  denunciations  against  us  a* 
a  nation,  for  the  supposed  neglect  of  the  inestimable  privileges, 
secured  alike  to  all,  and  for  the  lights  held  out  to  all  for  4  main- 
taining the  state  *  of  their  country  in  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ples of  Holy  Writ ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  eye  encounter- 
ing that  brilliant  auditory  which  his  pen  had  conjured  up,  the 
Preacher  finds  out,  that  the  only  use  of  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  is  to  learn  that  they  have  no 
occasion  to  study  them  at  ail — (  so  best  shall  they  maintain 
the  state  of  the  world.  *  If  Mr  Coleridge  has  no  meaning  it* 
what  he  writes,  he  had  better  not  write  at  all :  if  he  has  any 
meaning,  he  contradicts  himself.  The  truth  is,  however,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  whole  of  this  Sermon  is  written  to  sanc- 
tion the  principle  of  Catholic  dictation,  and  to  reprobate  that 
diffusion  of  free  inquiry — that  difference  of  private,  and  ascen- 
dancy of  public  opinion,  which  has  been  the  necessary  consc- 
queace,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  Reformation*     x  uat  Mr 
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error, — systematic  imposture ;  something  worse  than  the  coffin 
sion  of  differing  opinions, — the  suppression  of  all  freedom  of 
_  ^  thought  and  independent  love  of  truth,  under  the  torpid  sway 

p.  nt  of  an  insolent  and  selfish  domination,  which  makes  use  of  truth 

and  falsehood  equally  as  tools  of  its  own  aggrandisement  and 
the  debasement  of  its  vassals,  and  always  must  do  so,  without 
the  exercise  of  public  opinion,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  as  it* 
control  and  counter-check.     For  what  have  we  been  labouring 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  i     Would  Mr  Coleridge,  witu 
impious  hand,  turn  the  world  *  twice  ten  degrees  askance, '  and 
carry  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  i    Would  he  punish  the  read-* 
ing  public  for  their  bad  taste  in  reading  periodical  publications, 
which  he  does  not  like,  by  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  press 
altogether,  or  destroying  the  art  of  printing  ?     He  does  not 
know  what  he  means  himself.     Perhaps  we  can  tell  him.     He, 
or  at  least  those  whom  he  writes  to  please,  and  who  look  *  with 
jealous  leer  malign  '  at  modern  advantages  and  modern  preten- 
sions, would  give  us  back  all  the  abuses  of  former  times,  with-* 
out  any  of  their  advantages;  and  impose  upon  us,  by  force  or 
fraud,  a  complete  system  of  superstition  without  faith,  of  despot-* 
ism  without  loyalty,  of  error  without  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
evils,  without  any  of  the  blessings,  of  ignorance.     The  senseless 
jargon  which  Mr  Coleridge  has  let  fall  on  this  subject,  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  he  declares,  in  an  early  part 
of  his  Sermon,  that  (  Religion  and  Reason  are  their  own  evi- 
dence ; ' — a  position  which  appears  to  us  '  fraught  with  poten- 
tial iiifidelity  '  quite  as  much  as  Unitarianism,  or  the  detestable 
plan  for  teaching  reading  and  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  without  the  creed  or  the  catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.     The  passage  in  which  this  sweeping  clause  is  in- 
troduced en  passant,  is  worth  quoting,  both  as  it  is  very  non- 
sensical in  itself,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  least  nonsensical  in  the 
present  pamphlet. 

*  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  signs  and  wonders  were  requisite, 
in  order  to  startle  and  break  down  that  superstition,  idolatrous  in 
kself,  and  the  source  of  all  other  idolatry,  which  tempts  the  natural 
man  to  seek  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  public  calamities  in  out- 
ward circumstances,  persons  and  incidents;  in  agents,  therefore, 
that  were  themselves  but  surges  of,  the  same  tide,  passive  conduct* 
ors  of  the  one  invisible  influence,  under  which  th<*  total  host  of  bit*- 
lows,  in  the  whole  line  of  successive  impulse,  swell  and  roll  shore* 
ward ;  there  finally,  each  in  its  turn,  to  strike,  roar,  and  be  dissi- 
pated. 

*  But  with  each  miracle  worked  there  was  a  truth  revealed,  which 
•henceforward  was  to  act  as  its  substitute:  And  if  we  think  the 
Bible  less  applicable  to  us  on  account  of  the  miracles,  we  degrade 
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perplex  every  question  of  which  he  treats.    So,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  be  affirms  that  Religion  is  its  own  evidence,  to  con* 
found  one  class  of  readers  $  and  he  afterwards  asserts  that  Rea- 
son is  foiinded  on  faith,  to  astonish  another.     He  proceeds  in- 
deed by  the  differenti&l  method  in  all  questions ;  and  his  chief 
care,  in  which  he  is  tolerably  successful,  is  hot  to  agree  with 
any  set  of  men  or  opinions.     We  pass  over  his  Jeremiad  on 
the  French  Revolution, — his  discovery  that  the  state  of  public 
opinion  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  turbulent  times, — his  apology  for  imitating 
St  Paul  by  quoting  Shakespear,  and  many  others:  for  if  we 
were  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  absurdity  in  this  Discourse,  we 
should  never  have  done.     But  there  is  one  passage*  upon  which 
he  has  plainly  taken  so  much  pains,  that  we  must  give  it. 

'  A  calm  and  detailed  examination  of  the  facts,  justifies  me  to  mjr 
own  mind,  in  hazarding  the  bold  assertion,  that  the  fearful  blunders 
of  the  late  dread  Revolution,  and  all  the  calamitous  mistakes  of  it* 
opponents,  from  its  commencement  even  to  the  ef  a  of  loftier  prin- 
ciples and  wiser  measures  (an  era*  that  began  with,  and  ought  to  be 
named  from,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  insurgents), 
eVery  failure,  with  all  its  gloomy  results,  may  be  unanswerably  de- 
duced, from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim  or  other  that  had  been  esta- 
blished by  clear  reasoning  and  plain  facts,  in  the  writings  of  Thuoydi- 
des,  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Bacon,  or  Harrington.  These  are  red-letter 
names,  even  in  the  almanacks  of  wordly  wisdom  i  and  yet  I  dare 
challenge  all  the  critical  benches  of  infidelity,  to  point  out  any  one 
important  truth,  any  one  efficient  practical  direction  or  warning, 
Which  did  not  preexist,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  sounder,  more  in- 
telligible, and  more  comprehensive  form  in  the  Bible.  ' 

'  In  addition  to  this,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  other  inspir- 
ed poets,  prophets,  historians  and  moralists,  of  the  Jewish  church* 
have  two  immense  advantages  in  their  favour.  First,  their  particu- 
lar rules  and  prescirpts  flow  directly  and  visibly  from  universal  prin- 
ciples, as  from  a  fountain :  they  flow  from  principles  and  ideas  that 
are  not  so  properly  said  to  be  confirmed  by  reason,  as  to  be  reason 
itself !  Principles,  in  act  and  procession,  disjoined  from  which,  and 
from  the  emotions  that  inevitably  accompany  the  actual  intuition  of 
their  truth,  the  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms  without 
hearts,  muscles  without  nerves*  Secondly,  from  the  very  nature  of 
these  principles,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  they  are  understood,  in  ex- 
act proportion  as  they  are  believed  and  felt.  The  regulator  is  never 
separated  from  the  main  spring.  For  the  words  of  the  Aposde  are 
literally  and  philosophically  true:  We  (that  is  the  human  race)  fine 
by  faith.  Whatever  we  do  or  know,  that  in  kind  is  different  from 
the  brute  creation,  has  its  origin  in  a  determination  of  the  reason  to 
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have  faith  and  trust  in  itself.  This,  its  first  act  of  faith,  is  scarcely 
less  than  identical  with  its  own  being.     ImpKci&f  it  is  the  copula 

it  contains  the  possibility of  every  position,  to  which  there 

exists  any  correspondence  in  reality.  It  is  itself,  therefore,  the  re- 
alizing principle,  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  complex 
body  of  truths.  This  primal  act  of  faith  is  enunciated  in  the  word, 
God:  a  faith  not  derived  from  experience,  but  its  ground  and 
source;  and  without  which,  the  fleeting  chaos  of  facts  would  no 
more  form  experience,  than  the  dust  of  the  grave  can  of  itself  make 
a  living  man.  The  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the  inspired 
Scripture,  is  the  form  of  reason  itself,  in  all  things  purely  rational 
and  moral. 

*  If  it  be  the  woid  of  Divine  Wisdom,  we  might  anticipate,  that 
ft  would  in  all  things  be  distinguished  from  other  books,  as  the  Su- 
preme Reason,  whose  knowledge  is  creative,  and  antecedent  to  the 
things  known,  is  distinguished  from  the  understanding,  or  creature- 
ly  mind  of  the  Individual,  the  acts  of  which  are  posterior  to  the 
things  it  records  and  arranges.  Man  alone  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God :  a  position  groundless  and  inexplicable,  if  the  reason  in  man 
do  not  differ  from  the  understanding.  For  this  the  inferior  animals 
(many  at  least)  possess  in  degree  :  and  assuredly  the  divine  image 
or  idea  is  not  a  thing  of  degrees, '  flee.  &c.  &c. 

There  is  one  short  passage,  just  afterwards,  in  which  the  au- 
thor makes  an  easy  transition  from  cant  to  calumny :  and,  with 
equal  credit  and  safety  to  himself,  insults  and  traduces  the 
dead.  *  One  confirmation  of  the  latter  assertion  you  may  find 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  written  by  the  same  Scotch  Phi- 
losopher, who  devoted  his  life  to  the  undermining  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  and  expended  his  last  breath  in  a  blas- 
phemous regret,  that  he  had  not  survived  it  / '  This  last  as- 
sertion is  a  gratuitous  poetical  fabrication,  as  mean  as  it  is  ma- 
lignant. With  respect  to  Mr  Hume's  History,  here  spoken  of 
with  ignorant  petulance,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  judicious, 
profound,  and  acute  of  all  historical  compositions,  though  the 
friends  of  liberty  may  admit,  with  the  advocate  of  servility,  that 
it  has  its  defects ;<— and  the  scepticism  into  which  its  ingenious 
and  most  amiable  author  was  betrayed  in  matters  of  religion, 
must  always  be  lamented  by  the  lovers  of  genius  and  virtue. 
The  venom  of  the  sting  meant  to  be  inflicted  on  the  memory  of 
•  the  Scotch-  Philosopher, '  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  wri- 
ter's own  bosom,  and  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the  following 
bloated  passage. 

*  At  the  annunciation  of  Principles,  of  Ideas,  the  soul  of  man 
awakes,  and  starts  up,  as  an  exile  in  a  far  distant  land  at  the  un- 
expected sounds  of  his  native  language,  when,  after  long  years  of 
absence,  and  almost  of  oblivion,  be  is  suddenly  addressed  in  his  own 
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mother  tongue.    He  weeps  for  joy,  and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his 
brother.     Horn  else  can  toe  explain  the  fact  so  honourable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, \  that  the  poorest  amongst  us  will  contend  with  as  much  enthw 
siasm  as  the  richest  for  the  rights  of  property  f    These  rights  are  the 
spheres  and  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency.     But  free  agency 
contains  the  idea  of  the  free  will ;  and  in  this  be  intuitively  knows 
the  sublimity,  and  the  infinite  hopes,  fears,  and  capabilities  of  his 
own  (English)  nature.     On  what  other  ground  but  the  cognateness 
of  ideas  and  principles  to  man  as  man,  does  the  nameless  soldier 
rush  to  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  liberties  or  the  honour  of  hts 
country  ?    Even  men,  wofully  neglectful  of  the  principles  of  reli- 
gon,  will  shed  their  blood  for  its  truth. '     p.  30. 

How  does  this  passage  agree  with  Mr  C.'s  general  contempt 
of  mankind,  and  that  especial  aversion  to  *  Mob- Sycophancy  * 
which  has  marked  him  from  the  cradle,  and  which  formerly  led 
him  to  give  up  the  periodical  paper  of  the  Watchman,  and  to 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  his  c  Condones  ad  Poptdum  ?  '     A 
few  plain  instincis,  and  a  little  common  sense,  are  all  that  the 
most  popular  of  our  popular  writers  attribute  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  rely  on  for  their  success  in  addressing  them.     But  Mr 
Coleridge,  the  mob-hating  Mr  Coleridge,  here  supposes  then 
intuitively  to  perceive  the  cabalistical  visions  of  German  meta- 
physics ;  and  compliments  the  poorest  peasant,  and  the  name- 
less soldier,   not  only  on  the  cognateness  of  their  ideas  and 
principles  to  man  as  man,  but  on  their  immediate  and  joyous 
excitation  at  the  mere  annunciation  of  such  delightful  things  as 
4  Principles  and  Ideas. '    Our  mystic,  in  a  Note,  finds  a  con- 
firmation of  this  cognateness  of  the  most  important  truths  to 
the  vulgarest  of  the  people,  in  *  an  anecdote  told  with  much 
humour  in  one  of  Goldsmith's  Essays. '     Poor  Goldy !     How 
he  would  have  stared  at  this  transcendental  inference  from  his 
humorous  anecdote  !     He  would  have  felt  as  awkwardly  as  Gul- 
liver did,  when  the  monkey  at  the  palace  of  Brobdignag  took  him 
an  airing  on  the  tiles,  and  almost  broke  his  neck  by  the  ho- 
nour.   Mr  Coleridge's  patronage  is  of  the  same  unwieldy  kind.— 
The  Preacher  next  gives  his  authorities  for  reading  the  Scrip* 
tures.    They  are — Heraclitus  and  Horace.  —  In  earnest  ?     In 
good  sooth,  and  in  sad  and  sober  earnest. 

•  Or  would  you  wish  for  authorities  ? — for  great  examples  ? — You 
may  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Tbuanua,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Raleigh ;  and  in  the  life  and  letters  of  the  heroic 
GuiUvus  Adolphus.  But  these,  though  eminent  statesmen,  were 
Christians,  and  might  lie  under  the  thraldom  of  habit  and  prejudice. 


f  Why  to  Great  Britain  alone  ?    R« 
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I  will  refer  you  then  to  authorities  of  two  great  men,  both 
but  removed  from  each  other  by  many  centuries*  and  not  more  dis- 
tant in  their  ages  than  in  their  characters  and  situations.  The  fir* 
shall  be  that  of  Heraclitus,  the  sad  and  recluse  philosopher.       Jl«  a*~ 

we  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  prophets  of  God,  what  could  be  a 
of  the  Sibylla  by  a  philosopher  whom  Socrates,  the  prince  of*  philo- 
sophers, venerated  for  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  r 

'  For  the  other,  I  will  refer  you'  to  the  darling  of  the  polished  court 
of  Augustus,  to  the  man  whose  works  have  been  in  all  ages  deem- 
ed the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket-companions  af 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar  with  the  gentle- 
man. This  accomplished  man  of  the  world  has  given  an  account  of 
the  subjects  of  conversation  between  the  illustrious  statesmen  who 
governed,  and  the  brightest  luminaries  who  then  adarned,  the  em- 
pire of  the  civilized  world— 

*  Sermo  oritur  non  de  villi*  domibusve  alienk 

Nee,  male,  nee  ne  lepus  saltet.    Sed  quod  magis  ad  no* 

Perjtinet,  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus :  utrumne 

Divitiis  homines,  an  tint  virtute  beati  ? 

Et  qua  sit  natura  boni  I  summumque  quid  eius  ?  ' 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  better  than  this ;— only  the 
next  passage  beats  it  hollow,  and  is  itself  surpassed  by  the  one 
after  it,  '  as  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise. ' 

So  far  Mr  Coleridge  has  indulged  himself  in  *  a  preparatory 
heat, '  and  said  nothing  about  the  Bible.     But  now  he  girds 
himself  up  for  his  main  purpose,  places  himself  at  the  helm, 
and  undertakes  to  conduct  the  statesman  to  his  desired  haven  in 
Scripture  prophecy  and  history.     *  But  do  you  require  some  one 
or  more  particular  passage  from  the  Bible,  that  may  at  once 
illustrate  and    exemplify  its  applicability  to  the  changes  and 
fortune*    of  empires  ?     Of  the  numerous  chapters  that  relate 
to  the  Jewish  tribes,  their  enemies  and  allies,  before  and  after 
.  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
state  a  single  one,  from  which  some  guiding  light  might  not 
be  struck.  '     Does  Mr  Coleridge  then  condescend  to  oblige  us 
with  any  one  ?     Nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts.    He 
is  here  off  again  at  a  tangent,  and  does  not  return  to  the  sub- 
ject for  the  next  seven  pages.     When  he  does — it  is  in  the  fol- 


•  *  Multiscience  (or  a  variety  and  quantity  of  acquired  knowledge) 
does  not  teach  intelligence.  But  the  6ibyll  with  wild  enthusiastic 
mouth  shrilling  forth  unmirthful,  inornate,  and  unperfumed  truths, 
reaches  to  a  thousand  years  with  her  voice  through  the  power  of 
God.9 
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lowing  explicit  manner.—*  But  I  refer  to  the  demand.  Were 
it  my  object  to  touch  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  in  this 
kingdom,  or  on  the  prospective  measures  in  agitation  respecting 
cur  sitter  island,  I  would  direct  your  most  serious  meditations  to 
the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  revolutions 
in  the  reign  of  Reholwam,  his  successor.  But  I  should  tread  on 
glowing  embers :  I  will  turn  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  and 
fearful  chastisement  of  France.  '  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
first  book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  parallel  passage  to  our  owq. 
history  at  the  present  crisis  stands,  according  to  our  author,  so 
alarrnwgly  conspicuous ;  and  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  Mr 
Coleridge  found  himself  *  treading  on  glowing  embers. '  The 
insidious  loyalty  or  covert  Jacobinism  of  this  same  parallel, 
which  he  declines  drawing  on  account  of  its  extreme  applicabi- 
lity, is  indeed  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  not  a  less  '  cu» 
rious  specimen  of  psychology, '  than  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  in  which  he  proves  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  to  be 
revealed  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures., 

We  should  proceed  to  notice  that  part  of  the  Sermon,  where 
the  orator  rails  at  the  public  praises  of  Dr  Bell,  and  abuses  Joseph 
Lancaster,  con  amove.  Nothing  more  flat  and  vapid,  in  wit  or 
argument,  was  ever  put  before  the  public,  which  he  treats  with 
such  contempt     Of  the  wit,  take  the  following  choice  sample. 

'  But  the  phrase  of  the  Reading  Public,  which  occasioned  this 
note,  brings  to  my  mind  the  mistake  of  a  lethargic  Dutch  traveller, 
who  returning  highly  gratified  from  a  showman's  caravan,  which 
he  had  been  tempted  to  enter  by  the  words,  The  Learned  Pig, 
gilt  on  the  pannels,  met  another  caravan  of  a  similar  shape,  with 
Thz  Rxadino  Fly  on  it,  in  letters  of  the  same  sice  and  splendour. 
*  Why,  dis  is  voopders  above  voonders  I ''  exclaims  the  Dutchman  $ 
takes  his  seat  as  first  copier  ;  and,  soon  fatigued  by  waiting,  and  by 
the  very  hush  and  intensity  of  his  expectation,  gives  way  to  his  con- 
stitutional somnolence,  from  which  he  is  roused  by  die  supposed 
showman  at  Hounslow,  with  a — "  Im  what  qame,  Sir  !  was  your 
place  tafen  f  Are  you  booked  all  the  toayfor  Reading? — Now  a  Read* 
ing  Public  is  (to  my  mind)  more  marvellous  still,  and  in  the  third 
tier  of  "  voonders  above  voonders ! " 

Mr  Coleridge's  wit  and  sentimentality  do  not  seem  to  have 
fettled  accounts  together ;  for  in  the  very  next  page  after  this 
4  third  tier  of  wonders,  *  he  says*— 

*  And  here  my  apprehensions  point  to  two  opposite  errors.  The 
first  consists  in  a  disposition  to  think,  that  as  the  peace  of  nations 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  diffusion  of  a,  false  light,  it  may  be  re- 
established by  excluding  the  people  from  all  knowledge  and  all  pros- 
pect of  amelioration.    O !  never,  never  I  Reflection  and  stirrings  of 
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mind,  with  all  then-  restlessness,  and  alt  the  errors  that  result  from 
their  imperfection,  from  the  Too  much,  became  Too  little,  are  come 
into  the  world.  The  powers  that  awaken  and  fritter  the  spirit  of 
curiosity,  are  to  be  found  in  every  Tillage  :  Boolct  are  in  every  hovel : 
The  infant"*  cries  are  hashed  with  pidure-booki :  and  the  Cotta- 
ger** child  sheds  his  first  bitter  tears  over  pages,  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  man  to  be  treated  or  governed  as  a  child.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  that  have  arisen  from 
a  thing's  having  become  too  general,  are  best  removed  by  making 
it  universal.  *     p.  +9. 

And  jet,  with  Mr  Coleridge,  a  reading  public  is  ■  voonders 
above  voonders* — a  strange  phrase,  and  yet  no  fiction  !  The 
public  is  become  a  reading  public,  down  to  the  cottager's  child  ; 
and  he  thanks  God  for  it — for  that  great  moral  steam-engine, 
Dr  Bell's  original  and  unsophisticated  plan,  which  he  considers 
as  mi  especial  gift  of  Providence  to  the  human  race — thus  about 
to  be  converted  into  one  great  reading  public ;  and  yet  he  utters 
his  Pnifaccia  upon  it  with  a  desponding  sigh  j  and  proposes,  as 
a  remedy,  to  put  this  spirit  which  has  gone  forth,  under  the  tu- 
telage of  churchwardens,  to  cant  against  '  liberal  ideas, '  and 
'  tbt.'  jargon  of  this  enlightened  age  ; ' — in  other  words,  to  turn 
this  vast  machine  against  itself,  and  make  it  a  go-cart  of  cor- 
ruption, servility,  superstition  and  tyranny.  Mr  Coleridge's 
first  horror  is,  that  there  should  be  a  reading  public:  his  next 
hope  is  to  prevent  them  from  reaping  an  atom  of  benefit  from 
*  reflection  and  stirrings  of  mind,  with  all  their  restlessness. ' 

The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is  even  more  rhapsodical 
than  the  former  part  of  it ;  and  we  give  the  pulpit  or  rostrum 
from  which  Mr  Coleridge  is  supposed  to  deliver  it,  *  high  en- 
throned above  all  height,'  the  decided  preference  over  that 
throne  of  dulness  and  of  nonsense  which  Pope  did  erst  erect  for 
tk.  .L».k*<,..i  —™:.„  „*■  run™  —j  ci.  p;„i,„^i 
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Ma  Cole&idge's  description  o*  a  green  field. 

•  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow  on 
which  my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  Nature's  most  soothing  chap* 
ters,  in  which  there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt 
or  anguish.  For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable 
creation,  without  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a 
beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mother's  bosom,  and  ' 
smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  yet  happy  sensations.  The 
same  tender  and  genial  pleasure  takes  possession  of  me,  and  this 

{>leasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melancho* 
y,  by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a 
similar  impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  her- 
self— "  From  this  state  "  (from  that  of  a  flowery  meadow)  "  hast 
thou  fallen  !  Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thyself  all  permeable 
to  a  holier  power !  Thyself  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
transparency,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuons  in  this  quiet  and  har- 
monious object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature  which 
shines  in  k,  even  as  the  transmitted  power,  love  and  wisdom,  of  God 
overall  fills,  and  shines  through,  Nature!  But  what  the  plant  is* 
by  an  act  not  its  own,  and  unconsciously — that  must  thou  make  thy* 
self  to  become  I  must  by  prayer,  and  by  a  watchful  and  unresisting 
spirit,  join  at  least  with  the  preventive  and  assisting  grace  to  make 
thyself,  in  that  light  of  conscience  which  inflameth  not,  and  with 
that  knowledge  which  puffeth  not  up. "  ' 

This  will  do.  It  is  well  observed  by  Hobbes,  that  *  it  is  by 
means  of  words  only  that  a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or 
excellently  foolish. ' 


Art.  IX.    Letters  from  St  Helena.    By  William  Warden* 
Surgeon  on  Board  the  Northumberland.     Svo.     London, 

1816. 

HPhis  is  a  short  and  amusing  little  book,  full  of  entertaining 
•*•  gossip  and  chit-chat,  exempt  *from  baseness,  and  un* 
tainted  with  malignity.  The  author,  a  Navy  surgeon  by  pro- 
fession, who  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
on  board  of  ship,  happened  to  serve,  in  his  medical  capacity, 
in  the  Northumberland,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  transferred  to  that  vessel  from  the  Bellerophon,  in  opder  to 
be  conveyed  to  his  prison  of  St  Helena.  When  this  accident 
brought  Mr  Warden  unexpectedly  in  contact  with  the  Ex- 
emperor  of  the  French,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  against 
that  extraordinary  personage,  all  the  common  prepossessions  so 
industriously  diffused  in  England,  and  so  generally  imbibed  by 
persons  of  bis  situation  in  fife.    That  Napoleon  had  adminis- 
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tered  poison  to  his  sick  at  Acre,  and  that  be  had  emplogpsd 
assassins  to  murder  Pichegru  and  Captain  Wright,  were  points 
of  which  the  Surgeon  of  the  Northumberland  was  as  thorough** 
ly  convinced,  as  of  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in  dysentery,  <nr9  mm 
he  himself  assures  us,  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  itself.      Sot 
his  mind,  though  prejudiced,  was  candid.     Living  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  followers  of  Napoleon,  his  conversations  with 
then)  gradually  effaced  the  unfavourable  opinion  he  had  formed 
of  their  master.     Their  devoted  attachment  to  their  unfortu- 
nate chief,  their  eagerness  to  vindicate  his  fame,  their  admira- 
tion of  his  character,  and  affection  to  his  person,  made  a  natu- 
ral and  unavoidable  impression  upon  his  mind.     The  object  of 
ao  much  regard  and  veneration,  could  not  be  *  the  brutal  moo-? 
eter, '  the  *  insensible  tyrant, '  he  had  heard  described.     Aq 
*  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle, '  an  *  incarnate  Moloch  ' 
night  be  dreaded  and  abhorred,  but  could  not  be  loved  and 
followed.     The  change  begun  bv  the  companions  of  Napoleon's 
exile,  was  completed  by  himself.     His  constant  good  humour  . 
and  unvarying  affability,  his  patience  and  equanimity  under  ,l 
misfortunes  which  no  mind  of  ordinary  strength  could  bear,  j 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  eager  but  rational  curiosity,  and  j 
that  fascination  of  manner,  which  all  who  have  ever  approached  I 
bis  person  admit  he  can  exert  at  pleasure  on  those  around  him, ' 
made  a  gradual,  and,  at  length,  an  entire  conquest  of  Mr  War* 
den  ;  eradicated  every  unfavourable  impression  from  his  bosom, 
and  substituted  the  opposite  sentiments  in  their  places.    Some  vi» 
aits  which  be  made  at  Longwood,  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
St  Helena,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  conversion,  and  sent  him 
faack  to  Europe,  full  of  admiration  for  the  talents  of  Napoleon, 
find  jealous  tQ  clear  his  reputation  from  the  unjust  aspersion* 
attached  to  his  character. 

According  to  the  laudable  practice  of  the  Navy,  Mr  Warden 
had  kept  a  regular  journal  of  all  the  occurrences  during  his 
voyage,  in  which  he  bad  inserted  his  observations  on  Napo- 
leon as  they  arose  $  and  made  notes  of  the  conversations  he 
had  held  with  him,  and  the  persons  of  his  suite,  at  the  time 
they  happened.  These  notes  and  observations  he  has  thrown 
into  the  form  of  Letters ;  and,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
he  has  been  induced  to  publish  them.  We  heartily  approve  of 
this  advice,  but  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had  had 
his  observations  in  their  original  simplicity,  without  comment 
or  connexion,  as  affording  a  more  authentic,  and  probably  s 
more  lively  and  natural  picture  of  his  impressions  at  the  mo- 
ment But  such  as  it  is,  we  have  found  his  book  very  enter? 
Mining^  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  w  ot»f 
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(o€  the  few  works  on  Napoleon,  that  is  neither  sullied  by  adula- 
tion, nor  disgraced  by  scurrility ;  neither  disfigured  by  a  blind 
admiration  of  his  defects,  nor  polluted  by  a  base  and  malignant 
anxiety  to  blacken  and  defame  a  fallen  man. 

But  favourably  as  we  think,  on  the  whole,  of  Mr  Warden's 
performance,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  one,  who  had  such 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Napoleon,  on  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  his  life,  was  not  better  prepared  to  derive 
advantage  from  such  communications,  by  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  and  chronology  of  his  own  times* 
We  are  far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  Mr  Warden  for  his 
deficiencies  in  this  respect    In  his  situation,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  he  should  have  the  history  of  Europe  30  fresh 
in  his  recollection,  as  to  enable  him  to  cross-question  Napoleon, 
/>n  the  numerous  and  important  topicks  that  formed  the  subject 
of  their  conversations.    We  suspect  also  that,  previous  to  this 
voyage,  Mr  Warden's  opportunities  of  conversing  in  French 
had  not  been  frequent ;  and  that,  in  some  of  his  most  interest- 
ing communications  with  Napoleon,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.     From  these  two  causes  conjoined, 
we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  some  errors  and  inaccuracies 
that  occur  in  his  historical  statements,  -of  which  cavillers  will  no 
doubt  avail  themselves,  to  throw  a  general  discredit  upon  his 
book.     He  tells  us,  for  instance,  on  the  authority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Napoleon,  that  Talleyrand  approved  of  the  Spanish  war. 
He  ought  to  have  said,  that  Talleyrand  first  suggested  to  Na- 
poleon the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Spain ;   and  he* 
should  have  added,  that  though  Talleyrand  suggested  this  mea- 
sure, be  disapproved  of  the  plan  which  Napoleon  adopted  for 
its  execution,  because  he  thought  it  one  that  could  not  suc- 
ceed,— a  greater  proof,  it  must  be  owned,  of  his  sagacity,  than 
of  his  attachmept  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.    In  another  part 
of  his  book,  Mr  Warden  relates  a  conversation  with  Napoleon, 
about  the  death  of  Captain  Wright,  which  implies,  that.  Cap- 
taip  Wright  died  in  the  Temple,  while  the  trials  of  Pichegm, 
Moreau  and  Georges,    were  still  depending.      But  Captain 
Wright,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  not  made  prisoner  till 
after  the  death  of  Pichegru  ;  and  his  death  is  not  said  to  have 
taken  place  till  after  the  surrender  of  {Jim.     Mistakes  of  this 
nature  certainly  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr  Warden's  histo- 
rical recollections ;  but  his  descriptions  of  Napoleon's  personal 
conduct  and  manners  are  not  affected  by  his  blunders  in  chro- 
nology ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  plainness  and  sincerity  in  his  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  recommends  it  strongly 
(0  the  confidence  of  his  readers* 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  graphical  powers  of  Mr  'Warden,  we 
shall  take  the  following  account  of  one  of  bis  interviews  with 
Napoleon  at  Lone  wood. 

*  On  entering  the  room,  I  observed  the  back  of  a  sofa  turned  to- 
wards me ;  and,  on  advancing,  I  saw  Napoleon  lying  at  full  length  • 
on  it,  with  bis  left  arm  hanging  over  the  upper  part.  The  glare  of 
light  was  excluded  by  a  Venetian  blind  ;  and  before  htm  there  was 
a  table  covered  with  books.  I  could  distinguish  among  them  some 
fine  bound  volumes  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  heat  of  the  day 
had  occasioned  him  to  dismantle  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat. 
The  moment  his  eye  met  mine,  he  started  up  and  exclaimed,  in 
English,  in  a  tone  of  goodhumoured  vivacity,  '  Ah  !  Warden;  how 
do  you  do  ? '  I  bowed  in  return  ;  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand*, 
saying,  <  I  have  got  a  fever.  *  I  immediately  applied  my  hand  to 
the  wrist,  and  observing,  both  from  the  regularity  of  the  pulsation 
and  the  jocular  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  he  was  exercis-* 
fog  a  little  of  his  pleasantry  ;  I  expressed  my  wish  that  his  health 
might  always  remain  the  same.  He  then  gave  me  a  familiar  tap  on 
the  check,  with  the  back  of  Ids  hand ;  and  desired  me  to  go  into 
the  middle  of  the  mom,  as  he  bad  something  to  say  to  me.  I  now 
congratulated  him  on  the  preservation  of  his  health ;  and  compli- 
mented bim,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  progress  he  appeared  to  have 
made  in  the  English  language.  '  I  certainly  enjoy,  be  said,  a  very 
good  state  of  health,  which  I  attribute  to  a  rigcrous  observance  of 
regimen.  My  appetite  is  such,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  at  any 
lime  of  the  day  ;  but  I  am  regular  in  my  meals ;  and  always  leave 
off  eating  with  an  appetite  ;  besides,  I  never,  as  you  know,  drink 
strong  wines. — With  respect  to  the  English  language,  he  continued, 
I  have  been  very  diligent :  I  now  read  your  newspapers  with  ease  ; 
and  must  own,  that  they  afford  me  no  inconsiderable  amusement. 
They  are  occasionally  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  abusive.— In  one 
paper  I  am  called  a  liar,  in  another  a  tyrant,  in  a  third  a  montter, 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  1  really  did  not  expect,  I  am  described 
as  a  coward:  but  it  turned  out,  after  all,  that  die  writer  did  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  avoiding  danger  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  flying  from  an 
enemy,  or  fearing  to  look  at  the  menaces  of  fate  and  fortune ;  it  did  , 
not  charge  me  with  wanting  presence  of  mind  in  the  hurry  of  battle, 
and  in  the  suspense  of  conflicting  armies  : — no  such  thing.  1  want- 
ad  courage,  it  seems,  because  I  did  not  coolly  take  a  dose  of  poison, 
or  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  or  blow  out  my  brains.  The  editor 
most  certainly  misunderstands  me ;  I  have,  at  least,  too  much  cou- 
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in  whatever  shape  they  may  challenge  him  to  the  combat.'— 

*  p.  58. 

We  have  heard  that  he  had  a  similar  conversation  on  suicide 

*  with  one  of  his  generals  at  Fontainebleau,  after  his  first  abdt- 

*  cation  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  expressed  the  same  sentiments, 
and  concluded  with  these  words—*  aussi  je  ne  suis  pas  tout  a 
fait  etrangcr  aux  sentimens  religieux. '     <;  , .       J,  v_    ^J  /WM^  ^  L^ 

When  the  Northumberland  came  in  sight  of  the  frightful  ^  ti 
rock  of  St  Helena,  the  attendants  of  Napoleon  assembled  on 
the  deck,  to  contemplate  their  future  prison,  and  were  variously 
affected  by  the  spectacle.  Napoleon  himself  did  not  leave  his 
cabin  for  an  hour  after  the  ship  had  anchored  in  the  bay.  He 
then  ascended  the  poop,  and  stood  there,  with  his  glass  in  hand, 
examining  the  numerous  cannon  that  bristled  in  nb  view.  *  I 
observed  him, '  says  Mr  Warden,  '  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, as  I  stood  beside  him  for  near  half  an  hour ;  and  could 
not  discover,  in  his  countenance,  the  least  symptom  of  strong 
or  particular  emotion.'  Mr  Warden  takes  this  opportunity 
of  remarking,  that  during  the  whole  voyage  from  England  to 
St  Helena,  he  *  never  saw  any  change  in  the  placid  countenance 
and  unassuming  manner  of  their  distinguished  shipmate $  nor 
did  he  hear  of  a  discontented  look,  or  a  peevish  expression, 
being  remarked  by  any  other  person  in  the  ship.'  (p.  101.) 
The  only  occasion,  indeed,  on  which  Napoleon  appears  to  have 
betrayed  a  momentary  feeling  of  irritation,  was  in  consequence 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  having  invited  him,  for  the  first  time,  to 
dine  at  the  Plantation- house,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  of 
Loudon  in  the  island.  On  Bertrand  inquiring,  *  what  answer 
it  was  his^-Majesty's  pleasure  he  should  return  to  this  invita- 
tion ? '  Napoleon  replied,  *  Say,  the  Emperor  gave  no  an* 
swer. '  And  when  Mr  Warden  alluded  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  town,  who  had  expected  to  see  him 
pass  by  as  he  went  to  dinner,  he  exclaimed  with  some  impa- 
tience, f  What,  go  to  dinner  with  a  file  of  soldiers  to  guard  me.* 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  says  Mr  Warden,  he  resumed  his 
usual  cool  manner,  and  continued  the  subject.  *  After  all,  he 
said,  they  could  not  expect  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 
distance  is  considerable,  and  the  hour  unseasonable;  and  I 
have  almost  relinquished  the  idea  of  exceeding  my  chain,  ac-w 
companied,  as  I  must  be,  by  an  officer.9  Some  days  after- 
wards, when  he  had  heard  that  the  Countess  of  Loudon  had 
left  the  island,  disappointed  at  not  having  seen  him,  he  observ- 
ed, had  the  Countess  of  Loudon  expressed  herself  fatigued  by 
the  voyage,  or  had  she  been  indisposed  from  any  other  cause, 
}  should  have  been  happy  to  have  waited  on  her. '  (p.  175.) 
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Nothing  appears  at  this  time  to  have  given  him  so  much  an* 
noyance  as  the  necessity  of  having  an  officer  by  his  side,  when- 
ever he  mounted  on  horseback.  Mr  Warden  having  observed 
to  him,  '  that,  considering  the  active  life  he  had  led,  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  took  sufficient  exercise  to  preserve  himself  in  a 
right  state  of  health  $ '  he  replied,  *  My  rides,  indeed,  are  too 
confined ;  but  the  being  accompanied  by  an  officer  is  so  disa<- 
greeable  to  me,  that  I  must  be  content  to  suffer  the  cdnsc quences 
of  abridging  them.  You  know,  continued  he,  the  island  of  St 
Helena,  and  must  be  sensible  that  a  sentinel,  placed  on  either 
of  these  hills,  can  command  the  sight  of  me  from  the  moment  I 
quit  this  house  till  I  return  to  it.  If  an  officer  or  soldier,  placed 
on  that  height,  will  not  satisfy  your  Governor,  why  not  place 
ten,  twenty— a  troop  of  dragoons.  Let  them  never  lose  sight 
of  me;  only  keep  an  officer  from  my  side, '  (p.  171.)  This 
small  indulgence  to  a  patient  but  indignant  spirit,  might,  we 
think,  have  been  granted  by  one  soldier  to  another.  The  for 
reign  Commissioners  had  not  yet  reached  St  Helena,  whose 
presence  in  the  island  may  justly  have  alarmed  Sir  Hudson,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  for  the  safety  of  his  prisoner. 

At  the  Briars,  a  house  midway  up  the  mountain,  belonging 
to  Mr  Balcombe,  a  merchant  of  the  island,  Napoleon  took  up 
bis  residence,  at  the  request  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  while 
the  house  at  Longwood  was  preparing  for  his  reception.  There 
happened  to  be  a  small  Gothic  building,  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  hoyse,  having  one  small  room  below  and  two  small  apart* 
ments  above,  which  was  fitted  up  for  his  habitation.  There 
was  no  choice  in  the  arrangement  of  this  confined  abode :  the 

S round  floor  was  occupied  by  him,  while  De  Laze  Caze,  with 
is  son,  who  was  a  page,  and  the  valet  in  waiting,  were  to  pos- 
sess the  upper  story,  (p.  104.)  Mr  Warden,  while  visiting  Mr 
Balcombe,  accidentally  met  Napoleon,  while  in  this  situation. 
Taking  a  walk  before  dinner,  he  *  met  Napoleon  cluttering 
down  from  amopg  the  rocks  in  his  heavy  military  boots.  He 
accosted  me,  says  Mr  Warden,  with  an  apparent  mixture 
of  satisfaction  and  surprise ;  and  reproached  me  in  terms  of 
great  civility  for -my  long  absence.  There  was  a  rough  deal 
board  placed  as  a  seat  between  two  stones,  on  which,  after 
having  brushed  away  the  dust  with  his  hands,  he  set  himself 
down,  and  desired  me  to  take  my  place  by  him.  On  all  sides 
of  the  spot  where  we  were  seated,  rocks  were  piled  on  rocks 
to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  while  there 
was  an  abyss  of  equal  depth  at  our  feet.  Nature  seems,  in  a 
sportive  mood,  to  have  afforded  this  level  spac*-for  a  semi*aerial 
dwelling  $  and  while  J  was  gating  with  some  astonishment  pq 
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the  barren  wonders  of  the  scene  around  me— c  Well,  said 
Napoleon  with  a  smile,  what  say  you  to  it? — and  can  you 
think  that  yonr  countrymen  have  treated  me  kindly  ?  '  His 
conversation  then  turned  on  the  state  and  character  of  the  isl- 
and, of  which,  books,  he  said,  bad  given  a  very  partial  repre- 
sentation ;  and  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  he  was  easy, 
goodhumoured  ajid  familiar,  without  the  least  apparent  recol- 
lection of  his  former  greatness ;  and  whenever  the  subject  would 
admit  of  it,  he  never  failed  to  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  his 
remarks.  He  inquired  after  the  officers  of  the  Northumber- 
land, whpse  names  he  endeavoured*  to  recollect,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  them  in  their  way  to  Longwood,  where  they  were 
employed  in  superintending  the  completion  of  bis  house ;  *  if, 
said  he,  they  will  be  contented  to  visit  me,  as  you  do  no*,  in 
the  fields— as  my  present  habitation,  which  serves  me  for  break- 
fast, dinner  and  bed-room,  is  not  precisely  calculated  to  receive 
company. '  Napoleon,  continues  Mr  Warden,  frequently  make* 
one  of  Mr  Balcombe's  family  parties,  where  he  is  neither  trouble- 
some nor  intrusive,  but  conducts  himself  with  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  lively  demeanour  that  promotes  the  general 
vivacity  of  the  domestic  circle.9  (p.  109.) 

The  account  that  Mr  Warden  gives  of  the  appearance 'and 
habits  of  Napoleon,  is  striking  and  descriptive. 

•  Hit  forehead  it  thinly  covered  with  dark  hair,  as  well  as  the  top 
of  his  head,  which  is  large,  and  has  a  singular  flatness.  What  hair 
he  has  behind  is  bushy ;  and  I  could  not  discern  the  slightest  mix- 
ture of  white  in  it.  His  eyes,  which  are  grey,  are  in  continual  mo* 
tion,  and  hurry  rapidly  to  the  various  objects  around  him.  His 
teeth  are  regular  and  good;  his  neck  is  short,  but  hit  shoulders 
of  the  finest  proportion.  The  rest  of  his  figure,  though  blended 
with  the  Dutch  fulness,  is  of  a  very  handsome  form.  His  face 
is  uncommon;  large,  foil  and  pale,  but  not  sickly.  In  conver- 
sation, the  muscles  suffer  little  or  no  exertion ;  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  the  whole  seem  fixed, 
and  the  forehead  particularly  smooth*  That  of  a  Frenchman  is  ge- 
nerally wrinkled,  from  the  habitual  muscular  exertion  of  the  counte- 
nance, which  we  call  grimace ;  but  however  earnest  Napoleon  may 
be  in  conversation,  he  discovers  no  distortion  of  feature.  When  he 
wishes  to  enforce  a  question,  he  sometimes  employs  his  hand*  but 
that  alone.     He  sometimes  smiles,  but  I  believe  he  seldom  laughs. ' 

The  only  occasion,  indeed,  where  Mr  Warden  appears  to 
bave  seen  him  laugh,  was  on  hearing  a  story  about  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt,  whose  ridiculous  self-sufficiency  *  brought  his  risible  facul- 
ties into  complete  exertion. '  The  composure  of  his  manner 
dissatisfied  Mr  Warden,  who  complained  of  it  to  Bertrand; 
*nd  wished  to  know,  whether  he  discovered,  at  any  time,  tbe 
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feelings  of  affection  find  tenderness.  *  Be  assured  he  does, ' 
plied  Bertrand.  *  lie  is  not  without  a  heart,  in  your  sense  of  the 
expression;  but  he  does  not,  cannot,  will  not  make  a  parade  of 
it.  *  When  Mr  Warden  mentioned  the  arrival  of  news  of  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  Marshal  Ney,  Napoleon  advanced  a  6tep 
nearer  to  him,  but  without  the  least  change  of  countenance. 
4  What,  said  he,  Marshal  Ney  has  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  ? ' 
The  particulars  of  the  trial  were  then  related  to  him,  but  he 
made  no  comment  on  them.  One  solitary  expression  only  e- 
scaped  him ;  and  that  was,  *  Marshal  Ney  was  a  brave  man. ' 

We  have  preferred  these  extracts  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  War- 
den's book,  though  to  some  of  our  readers  they  may  appear 
trifling,  because  they  relate  to  particulars  that  fell  under  his  im- 
mediate observation,  and  depend  neither  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
historical  reminiscences,  nor  on  the  truth  of  the  information 
communicated  to  him  by  others.  The  remaining  space  we  have 
allotted  to  the  present  article,  we  shall  employ  in  a  short  and  ge- 
neral review  of  the  public  and  political  life  of  Napoleon,  with 
such  facts  and  anecdotes  interspersed,  as  have  been  furnished  to 
us,  on  good  authority,  from  persons  familiarly  connected  with' 
him  at  different  periods  of  his  fortune,  or  obtained  from  some 
of  our  countrymen,  who  saw  and  conversed  with  him  during  his 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba.  J— k  ' 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte  and  * 
Letitia  Ramolini.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  talents,  served 
under  Paoli ;  and,  after  the  submission  of  Corsica  to  the  French,* 
he  was  more  than  once  deputy  of  the  Noblesse.  The  family  was 
originally  Tuscan,  and  had  been  settled  for  many  centuries  at 
San  Miniato.  In  Mazzuchelli,  mention  is  made  of  several  Bo- 
napartes  of  San  Miniato,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  inr 
the  republick  of  letters;  and,  so  late  as  1796,  one  of  the  family 
still  survived,  a  Chevalier  de  St  Etienne,  rich  and  respectable, 
who  claimed,  and  was  proud  to  acknowledge  his  relationship 
with  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy.  At  the  height  of  Napoleon V 
fortune,  there  were  flatterers,  who  found  or  fabricated  proofs  of 
his  descent  from  the  antient  princes  or  tyrants  of  Treviso.  But 
there  was  probably  as  little  foundation  for  this  genealogy,  as  for 
the  miserable  impostures  of  the  Emigrants,  who  represented  him 
as  sprung  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people.  His  eldest  sister 
was  educated  at  Saint  Cyf;  which  fact  alone,  independent  of 
the  place  held  by  his  father  in  the  deputation  of  Corsica,  would 
be  proof  sufficient  that  his  family  belonged  to  the  antient  order 
of  Noblesse.  The  name  of  Napoleon,  by  which  he  was  chris- 
tened, is  common  in  Italy.  It  was  one  of  the  family  names  of 
the  Orsini,  and  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  Bonaparte  by 
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an  alliance  contracted  with  the  house  of  Lomellini  in  the  16th 
century.  *  For  these  unimportant  details,  we  are  conscious  we 
owe  an  apology  to  our  readers.  No  persons  can  have  more 
contempt  than  ourselves  for  such  frivolous  discussions,— the  u- 
sual,  and,  in  more  cases,  the  sole  materials  of  family  history. 
But,  on  this  occasion,  such  pitiful  arts  have  been  used  to  distort 
the  truth,  that,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  we  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  exposing  ignorance,  and  detecting  malig- 
nity. 

'  At  an  early  age,  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  Military  College 
of  Briennes,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  mathematicks,  and  his  love  of  rending,  but  gave  offence  to 
his  instructors,  by  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  learn  Latin  by 
the  usual  routine.  He  would  neither  get  the  rules  of  grammar 
by  heart,  nor  commit  verses  to  memory;  nor  compose  nor  speak 
in  Latin.  As  a  punishment  for  this  perverseness,  he  was  de- 
tained a  year  or  two  longer  than  usual  in  that  seminary,  but 
was  at  length  admitted  into  the  ecvlt  militaire;  and,  at  the  age 
of  15  or  16,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  in  the  army.  In 
the  year  1785,  be  lost  his  father,  who  died  at  Montpelier:  but 
that  misfortune  was  in  a  great  measure  repaired  by  the  kindness 
and  care  of  his  great- uncle  Lucian,  archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  and  distinguished  talent  for  obser- 
vation, who  is  said  to  have  early  discerned  the  extraordinary 
parts,  and  prognosticated  the  future  rise  of  Napoleon.  Tim 
venerable  old  man  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  73. 

For  some  years  after  his  admission  into  the  army,  Napoleon 
appears  to  have  divided  his  time  between  garrison-duty  with 
his  regiment  and  residence  on  furlough  with  his  family  in  Cor- 
sica. He  composed  at  this  period  a  History  of  Corsica,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  then  residing  at  Marseilles,  who 
received  this  juvenile  performance  with  approbation,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  publish  it,  saying  it  was  a  work  that  would  last. 
He  afterwards  cast  it  into  the  form  of  a  Memorial  for  the  Go- 
vernment; but  public  events  followed  60  rapidly,  that  it  was 
never  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost.  In  1790,  he  con- 
ducted his  sister  home  from  Saint  Cyr;  and  on  the  quay  of 
Toulon,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  mob,  who  assailed  them 
with  cries  of  a  bos  let  aristocrats,  a  bos  la  cocarde  noire.     Per- 


#  The  following  passage,  from  Sanso vino's  history  of  the  Casa 
Or>ina,  may,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  our  readers.  '  Ma  mold  pin 
furono  i  Napoleoni,  perche  m  tutti  i  tempi  gli  orecchi  Italian i,  o 
nella  pace  c  nella  guerra,  udurono  questa  nobilissiitta  voce  in  nomini 
•egnalati. '    Lib.  II.  p.  20. 
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ceiving  it  was  a  black  ribband  in  his  sister's  bonnet, 
these  worthy  patriots  mistook  for  a  black  cockade,  he  instantly 
tore  it  off,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.     In  1791,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  be  captain  of  artillery  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble,  and 
was  quartered  at  Valence  in  Danphiny.    In  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and  was  there  employed  in 
raising  and  forming  a  regiment  of  rolunteers,  of  which  he  w; 
allowed  to  take  the  command,  without  resigning  his  commt 
sion  in  the  regular  service.     While  occupied  in  this  duty,  be 
had  occasion  to  display  his  coolness  and  courage,  in  an  affray 
between  his  regiment  and  the  national  guard  or  Ajaccio,  which 
caused  some  bloodshed,  and  produced  much  disturbance  in  the 
town:  And  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  be 
gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  military  enterprise,  by  taking 
possession  of  the  small  isles  that  lie  between  Corsica  and  Sa 
nia*     He  was  about  this  time  intimately  connected  with  the 
lebrated  Paoli,  and  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  a  young  Corsican  of 
talents  and  ambition,  with  whom  he  has  been  ever  since  on 
terms  of  the  bitterest  animosity.     What  was  the  real  ground 
of  difference  between  these  associates,   we  cannot  inform  oar 
readers  with  any  certainty.     The  friends  of  Napoleon  pretend, 
that,  suspecting  from  the  orders  of  Paoli,  it  was  the  intention 
of  that  veteraa  to  revolt  against  France,  he  remonstrated  strong- 
ly against  the  design  $  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  arrest- 
ed, and  committed  to  prison.     Escaping  from  his  confinement, 
he  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  was  there  seized  by  some  peat* 
ants  of  the  opposite  party,  and  brought  back  to  Pozzo  di  Bor- 

So,  who  determined  to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  rival,  by 
elivering  him  up  to  the  English.  This  resolution,  which  might 
have  consigned  Napoleon  to  a  jail  for  years,  was  frustrated  by 
the  corruption  or  compassion  of  his  guards,  who  connived  at 
his  escape  from  prison,  the  night  before  he  was  to  have  been 
given  up  to  an  English  vessel,  that  was  then  hovering  upon 
the  coast*  At  Calvi,  where  he  arrived  without  any  second  in* 
terruption,  he  found  two  French  Commissioners,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  designs  of  Paoli  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
soon  after  he  quitted  the  island  and  joined  the  army  of  Nice,  to 
which  his  regiment  was  attached. 

The  first  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  after  his  return 
to  France,  was  to  superintend,  as  artillery  officer,  the  batteries 
between  Saint  Remo  and  Nice.  From  this  duty,  he  was  de- 
spatched, by  bis  commanding  officer,  on  a  mission  to  Mar* 
seilles,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  army ;  after  which,  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Auxonne, 
•  La  Fere,  and  Paris,  for  ordnance  stores  and  artillery  officer* 
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The  war  of  the  department*  against  the  Convention  raged  at 
that  time  in  the  South  of  France ;  and  Napoleon  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  towns  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  provisions  necessary  for  its  armies ;  but,  partly  by 
appealing  to  the  patriotism,  and  partly  by  working  on  the  fears 
of  the  insurgents,  be  accomplished  his  object.  At  Avignon, 
he  was  strongly  urged,  by  some  Federalists,  to  join  the  Depart- 
mental forces ;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  have  any  connexion 
with  them,  saying,  he  would  take  no  part  in  a  civil  war.  While 
detained  at  that  place,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
wretched  incapacity  of  the  generals  on  both  sides,— royafret  as 
well  as  republican  $  and,  after  the  surrender  of  the  town  to 
Cartaux,  who,  from  a  bad  painter,  had  become  a  worse  gene* 
tal,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  ridicule  of  the  whole  affair,  which 
he  called  Dejeuner  de  trots  militaires  d  Avignon.  * 

On  his  return  to  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  invited  to  assist 
in  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  and,  by  his  services  on  that  occasion, 
he  contributed  materially  to  the  reduction  of  the  place.  When 
he  first  joined  the  besieging  army,  he  found  it  still  under  the 
command  of  Cartaux,  who  was  as  obstinate  and  jealous  of  o- 
tbers,  as  he  was  ignorant  and  incapable  himself.  Some  time 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Allies,  as  Napoleon  was 
showing  his  brother  Lewis  the  works  and  operations  of  the 
siege,  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  spot,  where,  an  unskilful  attack 
on  one  of  the  forts  bad  occasioned  a  great  and  unnecessary 
slaughter  of  the  soldiers.  The  mounds,  under  which  their  bo- 
dies had  been  interred,  and  other  marks  of  the  transaction, 
were  still  fresh.  Tenezfjeune  hommet  said  Napoleon  to  his  bro- 
ther, leans  from  this  scene,  that  it  is  not  less  a  matter  of  con- 
science, than  of  prudence,  for  a  military  man  to  study  well  bis 
profession.  For,  had  the  wretch,  who  led  these  brave  fellows 
to  the  fort,  understood  his  duty,  many  of  them  would  be  now 
enjoying  life,  and  serving  their  country.  His  ignorance  has 
murdered  them,  and  hundreds  besides,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  honour  and  happiness.  These  words  he 
uttered  with  great  emotion,  and  with  the  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes.  How  strange  it  seems,  that  one,  who  had  naturally  these 
strong  sentiments  of  humanity,  should  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  havoc  and  destruction  in  the  world  1  The  officer  at 
Toulon  sacrificed  hundreds  to  his  ignorance.  How  many  thou- 
sands have  perished  in  Spain,  Russia  and  Germany,  victims  to 
the  ambition  and  wilfulness  of  Napoleon  ! 

The  arrival  of  Dugommier  with  reinforcements,  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  at  Toulon.    In  a  letter  of  that  able  General 
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to  the  Convention,  he  praises  Bonaparte,  commander  of 
tillery,  for  his  conduct  in  the  attack  that  led  to  the  capture 
Genera]  CHara.  *    On  the  reduction  of  the  town,  Napoleon, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  be 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Oneglia,  and  proposed,  but  without  ef- 
fect, to  Dumerbion,  general  of  the  army,  a  plan  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  which  be  was  shortly  afterwards  destined  to  exe- 
cute.    Removed  from  his  situation  in  the  Italian  army  by  some 
intrigue  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated  to  a  command  in  La  Ven- 
due ;  but,  disliking  the  service,  he  went  to  Paris  to  remonstrate 
againrt  it     He  there  found  that  he  was  not  only  named  on  a 
service  to  which  he  was  averse,  but  that  he  had  been  removed 
from  the  artillery  to  the  line.     Considering  this  to  be  a  slight  as 
welfats  a  disadvantage,  he  declined  the  appointment,  and  re- 
mained some  months  at  Paris  without  employment     From  this 
inactivity,  so  unsuitable  to  his  temper  and  character,  he  was 
summoned  by  Barras,  who  had  known  him  at  Toulon,  to  take 
the  command  of  the.  armed  force  destined  to  protect  the  Con- 
vention against  the  sections  of  Paris.    The  dispositions  made 
by  Napoleon,  secured  an  easy  victory  to  the  Convention ;  and, 
in  recompense  of  this  important  service,  he  was  named  General 
en  second  of  the  army  of  the  interior.     Soon  afterwards,  he 
married  Josephine,  widow  of  General  Beaubarnais ;  and,  .early 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  army  of  Italy. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Napoleon  through  the  bril- 
liant history  of  his  Italian  campaign,  the  most  splendid  and 
least  exceptionable  period  of  his  political  career.  In  one  year 
he  drove  the  Germans  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  heart  of  Carinthia,  defeated  and  dispersed  their  armies, 
and  gave  peace  to  the  Continent.  Criticisms  we  have  heard  of 
military  men  on  his  skill  and  conduct  as  a  General  in  that  ever 
memorable  compaign>  of  the  justness  of  which  we  have  no  pre- 
i«  p.sion  to  form  an  opinion.  But  this  we  know,  that  no  Gene- 
"•J%  in  antient  or  modern  tin.es,  ever  obtained  so  many  splendid 
T.  •  j tones  in  so  short  a  time,  with  means  so  inconsiderable,  and 
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cure  the  happiness  and  independence  of  the  new  republick  he 
hed  created  ;  he  showed  himself,  on  every  occasion,  the  sincere 
and  earnest  friend  of  peace ;  and  merited,  if  he  has  not  ob» 

*  Moniteur,  7th  December,  1793. 
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tained,  the  praise  of  being  the  first  man  in  authority  under  the 
French  Republick,  who  set  limits  to  its  aggrandizement,  and 
honestly  endeavoured  to  restore  again  tranquillity  to  the  world. 
The  indulgence  he  showed  to  the  Pope  at  Tolentino,  when 
Rome  was  completely  at  his  mercy,  procured  him  no  friends, 
and  excited  against  him  many  enemies  at  home*  And  we  can 
add,  on  the  authority  of  Melzi,  Vice-president  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republick,  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  that  he  concluded 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  opposition  to  the  secret  orders  \ 
and  positive  instructions  of  the  Directory.  Republicans,  if 
any  such  remain  in  France,  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  blame 
him  for  his  moderation.  It  was  chimerical  to  hope  for  any  so- 
lid peace  between  the  new  Republick  and  the  antient  dynasties  of 
Europe.  But,  if  he  fell  into  an  error,  it  was  by  indulgipg 
hopes,  in  which  every  good  man  at  that  time  was  willing  to 
participate. 

But,  splendid  as  were  the  achievements,  and  great  as  were 
at  this  time  the  merits  of  Napoleon  as  a  warrior,  a  legislator, 
and  a  peace-maker,  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  upon  them,  even 
then,  our  unmixed  commendation.  The  tone  in  which  be  offer- 
ed liberty  to  the  Italians,  was  that  of  Khaled  propagating  his 
religion  by  the  sword.  Converts  were  praised,  protected,  and 
encouraged ;  but  infidels,  that  rejected  his  mission  and  resisted 
his  arms,  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  military  execution.  \ 
The  great  stain,  however,  on  bis  character  at  this  period,  was 
his  conduct  towards  Venice.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  ' 
that  the  cession  of  the  Venetian  States  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
was  stipulated  by  a  secret  article  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben, ' 
— that  the  causes  afterwards  alleged  for  making  war  on  the  Ve- 
netian republick,  were  mere  pretexts  for  an  unjust  invasion, — 
and  that  negociations  were  entered  into  with  the  disaffected  at 
Venice,  to  get  possession  of  the  capital  without  resistance ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  people,  but  with  an 
intention  of  coolly  and  deliberately  delivering  them  over  to  the 
harsh,  haughty,  and  rapacious  gripe  of  the  Austrians.  In  this 
complicated  act  of  treachery  and  injustice,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  Napoleon  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  most 
to  blame.  The  one  betrayed,  the  other  accepted  the  spoils  of  a 
friend.  The  difference  was,  that  the  Austrian  had  no  charac- 
ter to  lose,  no  reputation  to  forfeit*  If  such  was  the  price  of 
peace,  the  world  paid  dear  for  its  short-lived  tranquillity. 

Napoleon  has.  been  also  reproached  with  having  corrupted, 
during  his  Italian  campaign,  not  the  discipline,  but  the  tone 
and  character  of  his  army,  bv  protecting  and  encouraging  his 
generals  in  the  most  scandalous  pillage  and  extortion,  and  in 
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which  they  quickly  became  as  great  proficients  as  die 
sioners  of  the  Convention  itself.     It  was  by  his  army,  to6, 
the  first  example  was  given  of  military  interference  in  the 
tical  concerns  of  the  interior.     Hitherto,  the  armies  of  the  Re* 
publick  had  vanquished  its  enemies,  without  ever  presuming  to 
take  a  part  in  the  interna)  discussions  of  their  country.     But  in 
1797,  a  party  appeared  in  the  Council  of  500,  hi  opposition 
to  the  Directory,   whose  views  perhaps  were  innocent,    but 
whose  conduct  certainly  exposed  them  to  suspicion.     Some  of 
the  leaders  of  this  party  were  undoubtedly  Royalists ;  but  tile 
greater  part  of  their  adherents  appear  to  have  had  no  other  in- 
tentions than  to  check  the  arbitrary  government  and  scandalous 
corruption  of  the  Directory.    The  course  they  took  for  ibis 
purpose  was  to  withhold  supplies  from  thegovernment,  and  in- 
stitute a  rigid  inquiry  into  its  expenses*    The  Directory  availed 
themselves  of  the  effects  of  this  plan  of  operations ;  and  impress- 
ed the  armies  with  a  belief,  that  all  their  wants  and  privations 
rfrose  from  a  factious  opposition  in  the  legislature,  which  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  defenders  of  their  country,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  bringing  back  the  exiled  family.    The  General  of  the 
Italian  army  encouraged  this  impression,  in  a  public  proclama- 
tion to  his  troops.     Addresses  from  his  army  were  sent  to  the 
government,  complaining,  in  language  most  indecorous  and  un- 
constitutional, of  the  majority  of  the  legislature.     It  was  the 
design  of  Napoleon  to  have  followed  up  these  addresses,  by 
xtiarching  with  part  of  his  army  to  Paris,  on  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  Directory  and  the  Republick,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion or  procuring  for  himself  a  principal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment.   The  Revolution  of  Fructidor,  which  happened  sooner, 
and  was  accomplihsed  with  greater  facility  than  he  expected, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  design.     By  this  event,  the  par- 
ty in  opposition  to  the  Directory  was  completely  extinguished ; 
and  no  pretence  was  left  for  the  general  of  the  Italian  army  to 
cross  the  Alps  with  h:s  troops.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
we  have  received  from  Melzi  of  the  secret  designs  of  Napoleon 
at  this  period.    Of  the  Directory,  it  was  ever  his  custom  to 
speak  with  contempt  $  and,  when  commenting  on  their  supine* 
ness  and  their  blunders,  he  used  to  remark,  that  if  any  man 
could  combine  the  new  system  of  France  with  a  military  go-1 
vernment,  he  might  raise  that  country  to  a  high  rank  among' 
nations,  and  maintain  it  in  that  elevation.    So  early  had  he 
conceived  that  formidable  plan,  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  which  no  power  but  that 
of  the  elements  was  able  to  confound.  ■.<> 

That  his  republicanism  was  already  of  a  doubtful  character, 
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though  he  assured  some  one  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  that  he  conti- 
nued a  good  republican  till  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  is  further 
corroborated  by  some  anecdotes  we  have  beard  related  of  him 
by  the  late  Count  Meerfeldt*  That  nobleman  was  one  of  the 
ttegociators  on  the  part  of  Austria  at  Leoben,  and  afterwards  a£ 
CSaispo  Formio.  In  the  coarse  of  some  discussion,  he  dropped 
m  hint,  that  General  Bonaparte  was  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
lead  either  in  France  pr  Italy.  Napoleon  made  no  reply  to  thp 
observation,  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  displeased  by  it ;  and 
spoke  of  the  attempt  to  govern  France  by  representative  bodies, 
and  republican  institutions,  as  a  mere  experiment.  Encouraged 
by  this  opening,  Meerfeldt  ventured,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  Court,  to  propose  to  him  a  principality  in  Germany.  -Na- 
poleon expressed  himself  to  be  obliged  and  flattered  by  the  of- 
fer, as  it  shoved  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  anp!  im- 
portance, but  said  it  would  never  answer  to  him  $  for  if  lje  re- 
ceived such  a  favour  by  means  of  Austria,  be  must  expect  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  the  event  of  apy  future  war  with  France.  Austria, 
if  successful,  would  cast  him  off  as  an  useless  incumbrance;  and 
France,  if  superior,  would  crush  bim  as  one  who  had  preferred 
the  patronage  of  Austria  to  the  career  open  to  him  at  home. 
He  added,  with  frankness,  that  it  was  his  object  to  get  admis- 
sion into  the  government  of  his  own  country ;  and  that,  if  he 
could  once  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  hod  no  doubt  he  should 
go  a  great  way. 

The  character  of  Napoleon,  at  this  period,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  an  enterprising  soldier,  with  extraordinary  talents 
and  genius,  but  of  no  fixed  political  principles  or  opinions ;  fuU 
of  aspiring  thoughts,  but  without  any  settled  plan  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  It  was  impossible,  said  Meerfeldt,  for  any  one  to 
converse  with  him  for  ten  minutes,  without  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  views  and  great  capacity.  His  language, 
bis  manner,  his  conceptions,  said  Melzi,  were  striking  and  per 
cnliar.  In  conversation,  as  in  war,  he  was  fertile  and  full  of  re- 
source; aukk  in  discerning,  and  prompt  in  pressing  the  weak 
points  pf  his  adversary.  His  information  from  books  was  small, 
and  he  had  made  little  progress  in  any  branch  of  study,  except 
in  Mathematkks;  but  be  had  great  quickness  of  apprehension, 
sad  wonderful  powers  of  application.  Of  all  his  qualities,  con- 
tinned  Meki,  the  most  remarkable  was  his  capacity  of  long  con- 
tinued and  unremitted  attention.  His  projects  were  vast  and 
gjgatttick,  conceived  with  genius,  but  sometimes  impracticable, 

Sad  not  onfrequjtntly  abandoned  from  temper,  or  defeated  by 
b  own  impatience.     He  was  naturally  hasty,  decisive,  impetu- 
and  violent %  bat  could  make  himself  very  agreeable  in  con- 
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venation,  and  showed  great  deference  and  civility  to  those 
he  wished  to  conciliate.  Though  habitually  close  and 
he  was  sometimes  indiscreet  and  imprudent  from  passion, 
he  seemed  never  to  unbosom  himself  from  affection.  La  baOe 
qui  me  tueray  portera  mon  nom,  was  one  of  his  sayings,  and  sa- 
vours of  that  fatalism  so  natural  to  men  whose  lives  are  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  chances  of  war,  or  to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean* 
His  figure  was  at  this  time  pale  and  thin;  and  with  so  slender  a 
frame,  his  activity  and  endurance  of  fatigue  appeared  quite  in- 
credible. We  quote  Melzi  with  the  greater  confidence,  oecause 
he  was  a  man  competent  to  judge  of  the  attainments,  as  well  as 
the  talents  of  others ;  and,  at  the  time  we  deceived  our  informa- 
tion from  him,  he  was  retired  from  the  world,  and  had  do  mo- 
tive whatever  for  extenuating  or  exaggerating  the  truth. 

Such  was  Napoleon  at  his  return  to  France,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy, — an  object  of  admiration  to  the  world,  and  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  government  he  had  served.  He 
was  received,  however,  with  every  external  appearance  of  con- 
fidence  and  respect ;  and  nominated,  even  before  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  one  of  tne  Commissioners  to  Rastadt,  for  the  final  pa- 
cification of  the  Continent.  But  he  soon  discovered,  that  the 
negotiation  was  a  mere  farce,  and  that  the  Directory  had  no 
serious  intentions  of  peace.  He  was  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition  against  England  ;  but  he  saw  the  folly  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  withdrew  from  it.  His  situation  was  now  become 
critical  There  was  no  opening  for  him  at  home,  nor  secu- 
rity in  a  private  station,  to  which,  in  the  early  periods  of  his 
life,  he  appears,  in  moments  of  despondence,  to  have  frequent* 
ly  looked  forward  with  anxious  desire.  In  1796,  a  project* 
had  been  sent  to  him  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  which  be 
had  examined  and  returned,  with  his  opinion  of  it,  to  the  Di- 
rectory. It  was  now  resumed,  and  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition was  proposed  to  him.  To  have  refused  a  third  appoint- 
ment, would  have  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, to  destruction.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  calculat- 
ed, besides,  to  dazzle  his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind,  full  of 
romantick  plans,  and  fond  of  extraordinary  enterprises.  No 
war  could  be  more  unjust.  France  was  at  peace  with  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  and  had  no 
pretence  of  quarrel  with  the  Beys,  the  real  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. But  this  consideration  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  the  Ge- 
neral, and  was  little  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  go- 
vernment that  employed  him.  The  expedition  sailed ;  and,  by 
most  extraordinary  luck,  it  arrived  at  Alexandria,  after  the  re* 
duction  of  Malta,  without  encountering  the  fleet  under  Nelson, 
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which  had  been  despatched  by  Lord  St  Vincent  to  intercept  its 
progress. 

In  Egypt,  Napoleon  made  war  on  the  6ame  principles  as  in 
Italy,  but  in  a  style  more  oriental  and  despotic.  He  had  to 
deal  with  treacherous  and  ferocious  enemies ;  and  he  punished 
their  perfidy  and  inhumanity  with  a  severity  and  cruelty  bor- 
rowed from  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  having  risen 
against  his  garrison,  he  was  not  content  with  punishing  those 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but,  suspecting  their  priests  to 
have  been  the  secret  movers  of  the  insurrection,  he  collected 
them,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
shot  Such  enormities  are  plainly  unjustifiable ;  yet  some  pal- 
liation may  be  found,  in  the  indignation  of  both  general  and 
soldiers  at  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  their  enemies,  who  not 
only  murdered  all  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
mutilated  and  abused  their  bodies  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to 
be  related.  Policy  had  also  its  share  in  these  severities.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  East  know  no  principle  of  govern- 
ment but  fear.  The  execution  of  Cairo  struck  terror  into  their 
minds ;  *  et  depuis  ce  terns  ld9 '  said  Napoleon,  '  ilsn'ont  iti  fort 
4  attachtSf  car  Us  voient  bien,  qu'il  n'g  avoit  pas  de  molleshe  dans 
4  ma  maniere  de  gouverner.  * 

Without  entering  on  the  minor  accusations  against  Napo- 
leon, for  his  conduct  in  Egypt,  the  following  are  commonly 
mentioned  as  the  deepest  and  most  heinous  of  his  offences  ;— 
the  massacre  of  his  prisoners  at  Jaffa ;— the  poisoning  of  his 
sick  at  Acre; — his  pretended  conversion  to  Mahometanism  ;— 
his  desertion  of  his  army.  On  these  charges  we  shall  bestow  a 
few  words,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 
i  Of  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa,  Napoleon  gave  the 
following  account  to  Lord  Ebrington,  one  of  tne  most  candid 
and  intelligent  of  the  travellers  with  whom  he  conversed  at  Elba 
on  the  history  and  past  transactions  of  his  life.  On  Lord  E- 
brington  asking  him  about  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa, 
he  answered — *  &est  vrai  ;  fen  Jls  fusilier  d  peu  pres  deux  mille. 
4  Vous  trouvez  $a  un  peu  fart ;  mats  je  lew  axxris  accordS  une  ca- 
4  pituiation  d  El  Ari$ch>  a  condition  qitils  retourneroient  chez  eux. 
4  lis  Pont  rompu,  et  se  sont  jettis  dansjaffat  et  je  lesprispar 
4  assaut.  Je  nepouvois  les  emmener  prisonniers  avec  moi>  carje 
4  manquois  depain9  et  Us  eioient  des  diables  trap  danger  eux  pour 
4  les  lacker  une  secondefois  ;  de  sorte  queje  riavois  (P autre  moyen 
4  que  de  les  tuer'. '  We  quote  from  the  notes  of  Lord  Ebring- 
ton, which  he  has  permitted  us  to  use,  in  preference  to  the  ac- 
count of  Mr  Waraen,  which  is  less  concise. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  breach  of  parole  in  the  gar- 
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rison  pf  El  Arisch  was  the  ground  of  justification ;  the  sifaathfti 
of  the  French  army  the  rral  motive  for  this  massacre.  Now, 
though  it  he  true  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  a  prisoner  who  baa  once 
broke  his  parole,  is  not  afterwards  entitled  to  quarter,  *  this  is  * 
light  but  rarely  exercised ;  and  in  no  other  instance,  we  believe, 
in  modern  times,  has  it  ever  been  exerted  on  so  great  a  body  of 
men  as  perished  at  Jaffa.  If  the  French  had  refused  quarter  in 
the  heat  of  the  assault,  no  one  could  have  blamed,  or,  after  the 
violation  of  their  flag  of  truce,  wondered  at  their  conduct;  and* 
if  their  general  had  oeen  aware  that  a  considerable  part  of  tfae 
garrison  consisted  of  prisoners  liberated  on  their  parole  at  £1 
Arisch,  there  can  be  little  question  that  such  would  have  been  his 
orders :  but  we  doubt  if  any  instance  can  be  found  of  a  garrison 
spared  at  the  moment  of  assault,  and  condemned  afterwards  to 
execution*  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  been  informed,  thai 
one  third  only  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  were  composed  of  prison- 
ers taken  at  El  Arisch ;  and  whatever  right  the  laws  of  war  might 
give  to  the  conqueror  over  them,  we  cannot  understand  boar 
mat  right  could  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison. 

Whether  a  General  is  entitled,  from  regard  to  the  safety  of 
his  awn  army,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  service  on  which  he 
is  employed,  to  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  or  confine  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  must  inevitably  perish,  or  deliver  them  over 
to  a  barbarian,  in  whose  bands  they  have  no  mercy  to  expects 
are  questions  we  are  unwilling  to  discuss.  Our  readers  will  per- 
ceive, that  on  the  determination  of  this  point  depends  not  only 
the  reputation  of  Napoleon  at  Jaffa,  but  of  Henry  V.  at  Agin- 
court,  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  South  Sea,  and  of  the  BaiUi  Sot 
frein  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  necessity  must  be  clear  and  urgent,  which  tan 
justify  acts  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  so  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations :  and,  that  there  wa» 
tome  appearance  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  Jaffa,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. It  was  not  safe  to  dismiss  the  prisoners  on  their  parole, 
after  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  El  ArUch.  No  one  ooald 
doubt,  after  such  experience  of  the  enemy,  that  on  whatever 
terms  they  might  be  liberated,  they  would  throw  themselves, 
without  scruple,  into  the  first  place  of  arms  they  found  open  to 
receive  them;  or  remain  behind,  and  harass  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  French  army  in  its  advance,  into  Palestine.  The  force 
under  Napoleon  was  too  weak  to  furnish  an  escort  sufficient  to 
convey  them  to  a  place  of  security.  It  consisted  of  otalj  6000 
men,  and  the  prisoners  amounted  to  3000,  of  whom  1  WO  were 

*  ■'  III  ■  ■    II  f  Mill  I  <       I      I  » 

*  Marteas  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  291. 
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akot,  and  1200  escaped  from  their  guard*    It  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  this  execution,  the  blame 
of  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  commander  in  chief.     It ' 
was  determined  upon  in  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Berthier,  v. 
Kleber,  Lannes,  Bon,  Cafiarelly,  and  other  officers  assisted. 
}  .  That  the  intention  of  administering  opium  as  a  poison,  to  % 
few  of  the  sick  of  his  army,  was  entertained  by  Napoleon,  he 
has  related  to  many,  and  with  this  addition,  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  physician,  the  design  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
But  this  suggestion  arose  from  a  mistaken  judgment,  not  frbm 
a  bad  heart,  and  least  of  all,  from  indifference  about  the  fate  or 
fortunes  of  his  soldiers.    All  accounts  agree,  that  his  attention 
to  his  sick  and  wounded,  during  his  Syrian  Campaign,   was 
most  exemplary.    He  visited  the  hospitals  in  person,  exposed 
himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  infection,   conversed 
with  the  aide,  listened  to  their  complaints,  saw  that  his  medical 
officers  did  their  duty ;  and  at  every  movement  of  bis  army,  and ' 
more  particularly  at  the  retreat  from  Acre,  his  chief  solicitude 
was  abopt  his  hospital  $  and  the  skill  and  care  with  which  his  ' 
sick  and  wounded  were  removed,  drew  praises  even  from  his 
enemies.    On  those  points,  all  the  medical  men  of  his  army 
ooncur  in  one  evidence  in  his  favour,    Desgenettes,  who  was 
chief  physician  to  his  army  in  Sjrria,  is  a  royalist,  but  at  no 
time,  not  even  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  has  he 
ever  mentioned  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed, without  the  just  encomiums  which  his  care  and  tenderness 
had  deserved.     We  happened  lately  to  meet  with  the  celebrated 
Assohni  at  Munich,  who  was  one  of  his  Medical  Staff  in  Syria. 
Though  no  friend  of  Napoleon,  he  joined  in  the  universal  tes- 
timony in  his  favour  upon  this  subject.     Having  stated  to  Na- 
poleon at  Acre,  that  the  means  of  transport  provided  for  the 
sick  were  insufficient,  be  was  directed  to  stop  all  the  baggage 
hones  as  they  passed,  and  even  to  make  the  officers  dismount 
and  give  their  horses  for  this  service.     These  orders  were  punc- 
tually executed,  and  not  a  sick  person  was  left  behind,  who  in 
die  judgment  of  his  medical  attendants  could  be  removed- with 
safety.     But  let  us  hear  the  story  of  the  poisoning,  in  the  words 
of  Napoleon  himself.     When  Lord  Ebrington  visited  htm  in 
the  isle  of  Elba,  he  repeatedly  and  earnestly  requested  his  guest 
to  question  him  freely  about  the  past  incidents  of  his  life ;  and 
wherr,  in  consequence  of  this  permission,  Lord  Ebrington  al- 
luded  to  this  report,  he  answered  without  hesitation,  %  It  y  a 
4  dans  cda  un  fond  de  veriti.     Some  soldiers  of  the  army  had 
4  the  plague.     They  could  not  have  lived  24  hours.     I  was  a- 
*  bout  to  march-    I  consulted  Desgenettes  as  to  the  means  of 
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4  removing  them.    He  said  it  must  be  attended  with  the  rink 
4  infection,  and  would  be  useless  to  themselves,  as  they 

*  past  recovery.    I  then  recommended  to  him  to  give  tbem  at 
4  dose-  of  opium,  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 

*  Turks,  II  me  repondit  en  fori  hormete  homme,  que  son  metier 
4  etoit  de  guerir  et  non  de  tuer;  so  the  men  were  left  to  their  fiate. 
4  Perhaps  he  was  right ;  though  I  asked  for  thern^  what,  under 
4  similar  circumstances,  I  should  have  wished  my  best  Mend  to 
4  have  done  by  me.  I  have  often  reflected  since  on  this  point 
4  of  morality,  and  have  conversed  on  it  with  others,  eije  crats 
c  qu'au  fond  il  vend  tomours  mieux  souffrir  qu'un  hamme  JSmsse 
4  sa  destinie  quelle  qu'eue  soit.     I  judged  so  afterwards,  in  the 

4  case  of  my  poor  friend  Duroc,  who,  when  his  bowels  were 
4  falling  out  before  my  eyes,  repeatedly  cried  to  me,  to  bare 
4  him  put  out  of  misery ;  je  ltd  dis9  je  vous  plains,  man  ami, 
4  mats  il  n'y  a  pas  de  remede:   ilfaut  souffrir  jusqtid  la  fin. ' 
The  truth  of  this  simple  and  ingenuous  confession,  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  question.    That  this  suggestion  was  most 
properly  rejected  by  Desgenettes,  every  one  will  agree ;  but  he 
must  have  a  mind  strongly  biassed  by  prejudice,  who  can  re- 
present the  proposal  of  Napoleon  as  arising  from  a  callous  in- 
sensibility to  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  his  soldiers.     It  had  its 
apurce,  on  the  contrary,  in  strong  but  ill-directed  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, which  neither  be  nor  Desgenettes  had  a  right  to  indulge 
in  the  manner  proposed. 

The  apostasy  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  we  cannot  regard  in  a 
more  serious  light,  than  the  feigned  Mahometanism  of  Major 
Horneman,  or  of  any  other  traveller,  whom  the  African  Asso- 
ciation have  employed  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  Desert.    No 
one  imagines,  tnat  Napoleon  was  a  sincere  convert  to  Islamism, 
or  that  he  adopted  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  Koran, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  gaining  the  confidence  and 
conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  natives.     He  might  also  hope, 
by  his  mystical  and  prophetic  denunciation?,  to  terrify  and  con- 
found his  enemies,  and  diffuse  a  superstitious  awe  around  his 
person ;  but  that  he  should  have  seriously  intended  to  set  up  for 
a  second  Mahomet,  is  an  idea  that  could  only  have  entered 
into  the  head  of  a  crazy  visionary,  who  might  in  other  circum- 
stances have  been  his  first  disciple.     This  piece  of  hypocrisy, 
according  to  his  own  account,  answered  completely  his  purpose. 
4  You  can  hardly  imagine, '  said  he  to  Lord  Ebrington,  *  the 
4  advantages  I  gained  in  Egypt  from  the  adoption  of  their  won 
4  ship.  'But,  after  all,  it  was  a  low  artifice,  the  device  of  a 
cunning,  not  the  resource  of  an  elevated  mind.    The  language 
of  his  proclamations  has  given  scandal,  and,  to  a  pious  ear,  it 
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must  be  owned,  they  are  shocking  and  offensive.    Bat  we  must 
consider  the  infidelity  then  openly  professed  in  France,  and  re- 
collect that  Napoleon,  bred  in  camps,  and  educated  in  the  Re- 
volution, must  have  imbibed  the  loose  notions  of  religion  that 
•generally  prevailed,  at  that  time,  among  his  countrymen. 
^V       His  desertion  of  his  army  was  a  military  offence  against  his  < 
own  government,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  punished.    But 
it  was  no  crime  against  his  army,  whom  he  left  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  as  appeared  by  the  footing  he  was  able  to  maintain 
in  Egypt,  and  by  the  resistance  they  afterwards  opposed  to  the 
English  arms.     Whether  he  was  invited  back  to  France  by  any 
party  at  home,  or  induced  by  his  own  reflections  to  take  that 
bold  and  decided  step,  we  cannot  inform  our  readers.     We  ra» ' 
ther  incline  to  the  opinion,  he  had  no  positive  invitation  from 
France ;  but  that,  hearing  of  the  disasters  of  the  armies,  the  loss 
of  Italy,  and  discontent  of  the  interior,  he  concluded  the  Di- 
rectorial Government  could  not  last,  and  hurried  home  to  pro* 
fit  by  the  confusion,  and  secure  a  place  in  the  new  Government 
to  himself.    Certain  it  is,  that  for  some  time  after  he  landed* 
he  was  doubtful  in  what  manner  he  should  be  received  ;  and, 
till  his  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  Lyonese,  it  seemed  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  scaffold  or  a  diadem  would  be  the  reward  of  hk 
audacity.     We  have  heard,  that  when  the  news  of  his  return 
readied  Paris,  the  Directory  ordered  Fouchl,  their  Minister  of 
Police,  to  arrest  his  person ;  but  Fouche  declined  the  office, 
saying,  *  ilrietipas  homme  a  se  laisser  arriter ;  aussi  ne  suk-je 
pas  V homme  qui  Parr  iter  a. '     At  Paris  he  was  courted  by  the  dif* 
ferent  factions  that  distracted  theRepublick,  and  closing  with  that 
of  Syeyes,  he  overturned,  as  is  well  known,  the  existing  Go- 
vernment, on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  t 
a  military  despotism  in  its  place.     He  had  now  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  and  soon  convinced  both  friends  and  enemies,  that  it 
was  not  a  short  way  he  meant  to  go.  >*  v 

France  was  at  that  time  beset  with  greater  difficulties  than  at 
any  period  since  179*.  Her  armies  were  defeated  and  dispirit* 
ed.  Her  Italian  conquests  were  reduced  to  the  mountains  and 
coast  of  Genoa.  The  greater  part  of  Switzerland  was  occupied 
by  the  Allies.  Her  own  injustice  and  rapacity  had  estranged 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country ;  and,  by  destroying  their  neu- 
trality, had  exposed  her  most  vulnerable  frontier  to  invasion. 
Her  resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  peo- 
ple was  gone.  Her  Government  was  without  union  or  authori- 
ty ;  torn  by  factions,  and  contemned  by  its  subjects.  All  her 
attempts  to  establish  a  free  constitution  had  proved  abortive. 
The  Jacobins  were  feared  and  detested  for  the  cruelties  they  had 
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exercised,  and  die  incurable  extravagance  of  their 
The  Moderates  were  haled  and  despised  for  their  supineness*  in- 
capacity and  corruption  The  Royalists  were  troublesome  and 
turbulent  in  die  west ;  and  at  Paris,  as  usual,  tsatkl  and  in- 
triguing. No  man,  besides  Napoleon,  had  reputation  or  popu- 
larity, except  Moreau,  who  was  at  that  time  willing  to  follow, 
and  was  at  all  tiroes  incapable  of  leading*     What  degree  of  po- 


litical freedom  could  be  safely  confided  to  a  people,  guilty 
many  errors,  and  so  little  benefited  by  experience,  was  a  rpirsj 
lion  that  might  have  puzzled  a  Washington  to  decide.    But  fa- 
ther thoughts  than  these  occupied  the  mind  of  Napoleon.     His* 
views  were  flfl  pgr«nn»l  npfl  gfllfah.    To  give  the  people  as  mncsW 
lorn  as  they  were  qualified  to  use,  and  gradually  to  enlarge 
h  as  factions  became  less  inveterate,  and  the  public  mind  mare 
calm  and  enlightened,  was  not  the  object  of  impolicy.    He  cod* 
sidered  not  how  much  power  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
people,  but  calculated  how  little  power  would  content  tbeos. 
The  constitution  he  gave  to  France  was  intended  to  conduct  her 
insensibly  to  slavery,  not  to  fit  her  imperceptibly  for  freedom. 
He  had  a  crown  before  his  eyes,  and  was  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  bauble.     He  might  have  established  a  repuhlicke 
To  found  a  dynasty  of  Kings  was  his  ambition. 
The  first  measures  of  his  reign,  for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  Re» 

Eiblick  after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  were  wise  and  salutary, 
very  one  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Government. 
A  strong  Government  they  had.  Every  one  exclaimed  against 
the  corruption  and  injustice  of  their  late  rulers.  Napoleon  re* 
pressedspeculation,  and  enforced  a  due  administration  of  justice. 
All  lamented  the  party  divisions,  which  weakened  and  distracted 
their  country.  Napoleon  sought  men  of  talents  from  every  par- 
ty, and  employed  tnem  in  the  public  service.  All  men  dreaded 
what  the  French  call  a  reaction.  Napoleon  checked  every  sym* 
ptom  of  reaction,  and  extended  protection  to  all  who  obeyed 
the  laws,  and  punished  impartially  all  who  infringed  them.  Per- 
secution had  revived  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Napoleon  took  re» 
ligion  under  his  protection,  and  restored  the  priests  to  their  al» 
tars.  The  western  departments  were  desolated  by  civil  war, 
which  the  abominable  law  of  hostages  had  rekindled.  Napp* 
leon  abolished  the  law  of  hostages — dosed  the  list  of  Emigrants  v 
— and,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  mildness  and  severity,  restart  1 
ed  tranquillity  to  those  departments.  All  France  joined  in  an 
unanimous  cry  for  peace.  Napoleon  offered  peace  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  and,  when  his  proffer  was  scornfully  rejected  by  England 
and  Austria,  he  reduced  Austria  to  a  submission,  and  then  ge+ 
nerously  pardoned  her*     England,  die  most  formidable  and  in- 
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veterate  of  his  enemies,  abandoned  by  every  ally,  at  length 
made  peace  with  him,  and  acknowledged  the  Republick. 

Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  glory  i  and  if  he 
had  been  disposed  to  give  liberty  to  his  country,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  design.  He  had  restored  peace 
to  the  Church  by  his  Concordat;  and  though  he  had  made  great 
concessions  to  the  Court  of  Rome  m  that  negotiation,  he  had 
maintained,  and  while  he  remained  in  France  he  preserved 
inviolate,  the  most  complete  toleration  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects. He  had  wished  to  stipulate  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Romish  clergy ;  but  found,  as  be  told  Mr  Fox,  that  if  he  had 
insisted  on  it,  '  on  auroit  crii  an  pur  protestantisms9  He  had 
introduced  greater  equity,  and  more  despatch,  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  was  occupied  wkh  his  noblest  and  most 
durable  work,  the  Code  Napoleon,  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  ! 
contradiction  of  the  existing  laws.  He  bad  established  a  most 
excellent  police,  in  which  he  employed,  as  gens  d'armerie%  the 
best  and  most  respectable  of  his  soldiers.  His  political  insti- 
tutions were  not  to  be  praised ;  but  they  might  easily  have  been 
improved.  A  mute  legislature  ;  a  tribunate  that  could  talk  but 
\  not  vote ;  a  senate  that  deliberated  in  secret,  were  objects  of 

indifference  or  derision.  But  Napoleon  bad  no  thoughts  of 
moulding  these  imperfect  institutions  into  a  system  of  liberty. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  neither  his  mi- 
litary habits,  nor  his  temper,  were  fitted  for  the  restraints  of  li- 
mited authority.  The  Press,  which  had  offended  him,  was 
persecuted  and  subdued.  Individuals,  who  incurred  his  di»» 
pleasure,  were  menaced,  arrested  and  banished,  without  trial. 
Personal  liberty  bad  no  security  from  the  arbitrary  mandates 
of  his  minister  of  police.  The  tribunate  was  reduced  in  its 
numbers,  and,  some  time  after,  was  entirely,  suppressed.  The 
senate  was  in  perpetual  mutation.  No  institution  was  suffered 
to  take  root,  or  inspire  confidence.  Nothing  was  stable  but 
his  power  $  nothing  progressive  but  his  authority.  Frenchmen, 
he  said,  were  indifferent  about  liberty.  They  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  for  it.  Vanity  was  their  ruling  passion,  and  e- 
quality,  which  opened,  to  all,  the  prospect  of  advancement,  was 
the  only  political  right  on  which  they  set  a  value.  To  sooth 
this  national  passion,  and  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  he  was 
most  assiduous  in  extending  his  influence  and  dominion  over 
Europe.  Piedmont,  Parma  and  Elba,  were  successively  an- 
nexed to  France.  When  Melzi  counselled  him  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Piedmont^  he  replied  with  a  smile,—4  Ce  bras,  est 
'jbrt,  il  ne  demande  qua  porter.  *  Luiaana  was  ceded  to  him 
by  Spain.    St  Domingo  was  recovered  with  circumstances  of 
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perfidy  and  atrocity,  that  hare  been  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
nah  of  human  wickedness.    The  Italian  RepuMick  chose   him 
for  il»  President.    Genoa  was  oared  for  a  time  from  the  sarnie* 
yoke,  by  the  contrivance  of  Serra,  one  of  its  antient  nobles^ 
formerly  the  friend  and  associate  of  Napoleon — but,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  interference,  the  victim  fdr  many  years  of  his 
displeasure.     Switzerland  was  compelled  to  accept  his  media- ' 
tion9  and  to  receive  laws  for  her  internal  government  from  his  paw 
laoe  of  the  Tuilleries.     Germany  was  partitioned  and  parcelled  * 
out  among  its  princes,  as  it  suited  his  views  and  those  of  Rus- 
sia.   Such,  in  one  busy  year,  were  the  fruits  of  the  restless  ac- 
tivity and  unmeasureable  ambition  of  Napoleon.    A  plan  be 
had  formed  to  get  himself  declared  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  aA 
ter  his  return  from  Lyons,  was  defeated  by  the  interference  of 
Lannes,  a  soldier  who  had  twice  saved  his  life  in  Italy,  and 
whom  his  gratitude  forgave  for  this  and  many  subsequent  offen- 
ces, and  by  the  murmurs  of  his  guards,  who  had  not  yet  forgot 
the  shouts  of  Vive  la  liepubliquey  which  had  so  often  conducted 
them  to  victory.     But  an  obsequious  senate,  and  careless  peo- 
le,  made  him  Consul  for  life,  with  the  power  of  nominating:    * 
is  successor,  and  left  him  nothing  to  regret  or  desire  in  France 
but  an  empty  title,  which  the  extraordinary  and  tragical  events 
we  are  next  to  relate,  enabled  him,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to 
acquire. 

When  Napoleon  first  obtained  the  supreme  authority  in  France, 
bis  moderation,  so  different  from  the  violence  of  preceding  go- 
vernments, had  filled  the  Royalists  with  idle  hopes  and  ground- 
less expectations.    The  Cromwell  of  the  Revolution  had  ap- 
peared, and  they  mistook  him  for  a  Monk.     Cured  of  their  er- 
ror, they  sought  to  avenge  their  disappointment  by  a  contrivance 
for  his  destruction,  which,  from  its  qualities,  has  been  enipha- ' 
tically  termed  the  Infernal  Machine.     Above  thirtv  persons  pe- 
rished by  its  explosion,  but  Napoleon  escaped.     The  peace  with 
England  put  a  stop  to  their  machinations;  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  afresh,  their  plots  were  renewed.     Georges,  Piche-  < 
gru,  and  other  emigrants,  repaired  privately  to  Paris.    Mo-  : 
reau,  whose  unambitious  spirit  had  been  converted  by  intriguers 
into  a  malecontent  and  enemy  of  Napoleon,  entered  into  their 
schemes.    Meetings  were  held  at  Paris,  where  plans  were  dis-  ' 
cussed  for  the  destruction  of  Napoleon,  and  the  settlement  of  a  ' 
new  form  of  government*    Accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  their 
plots.    Pichegru  and  Georges  were  arrested.     Pkhegru  sti^og-  ; 
led  himself  in  prison.    Georges  was  publickly  executed.    Mo- 
reau  was  tried,  condemned,  pardoned,  and  banished.     The 
Duke  of  Engbien,  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  rt» 
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aided  in  the  territory  of  Baden,  near  the  frontiers  of  Alsace, 
was  arrested  by  French  troops,  in  violation  erf  the  neutrality  of 
Germany,  carried  to  Vincennes,  and  there  tried  and  shot  as  an 
emigrant  and  conspirator.  Of  the  inferior  accomplices,  some 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  greater  part  were  pardoned,  or  bad 
their  sentence  of  death  commuted  into  imprisonment.  Cap* 
tain  Wright,  who  had  been  active  in  landing  the  conspirators, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  privy  to  their  designs,  was  taken 
on  the  coast  of  France,  confined  for  more  than  a  year  in  the 
Temple,  and  treated  with  so  much  harshness  and  severity,  that 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  The  detection  of  this  con- 
spiracy, obtained  for  Napoleon  the  last  and  greatest  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  was  elected  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  had  j 
the  empire  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  *  Ce  gaillard  ld>  *  > 
said  one  of  his  own  ambassdors  on  the  occasion,  '  spait  tirer 
parti  de  tout. ' 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  history  of  these  transactions. 
That  Piehegru  or  Captain  Wright  diea  otherwise  than  by  their 
own  hands,  we  have  never  seen  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove,  or 
•heard  a  reason  that  could  bear  examination.     What  possible 
motive  could  induce  Napoleon  to  murder  Piehegru  in  secret  ? 
The  popularity  of  Piehegru  with  the  army  had  been  extinguish- 
ed by  absence  and  length  of  time,  and  utterly  destroyed  by  his 
open  and  undisguised  connexion  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try.   What  difficulty  was  there  in  trying  him  by  a  special  com- 
mission, and  punishing  him  as  a  traitor  leagued  with  the  ene- 
mies of  France — as  a  conspirator  against  her  government,  or 
even  as  a  convict  returned  from  transportation  ?     Surely,  the 
difficulty  was  much  less  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  had  been  brought  into  France  by  military  force, 
and  made  amenable  to  the  laws  against  emigrants,  by  an  act 
not  his  own.     We  have  heard  it  surmised,  that  Piehegru  was 
tortured  in  prison,  to  extort  confession  of  his  accomplices,  and 
that  to  conceal  the  use  of  this  execrable  and  illegal  practice, 
which  he  would  have  made  known  on  his  trial,  he  was  privately 
assassinated.    But  the  body  of  Piehegru  was  publicly  exposed 
after  his  death.     Many  went  to  see  it,  English  detenus  as  well 
as  Frenchmen ;  but  no  man  pretends  to  have  seen  on  it  any 
marks  of  torture.    That  Captain  Wright  was  most  scandalous* 
ly  and  cruelly  used,  we  do  not  doubt    Captain.  .Wright  ow- 
ed no  allegiance  to  France  ;  and,  as  the  servant  of  a  power    ' 
at  war  with  her,  he  was  bound  *  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  go- 
•  vernment,  and  land  on  her  coast  such  persons  as  he  was  com- 
manded to  convey  thither. — But  he  was  privy  to  their  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  her  government. — What  doty  owed  he  to 
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her  government  I     What  offence  did  be  commit  itgaiast    the 
laws  of  nations,  in  aiding  or  abetting  those  who  sought  to  over- 
turn it?     He  was  no  spy,  but  an  open  enemy.     When    the 
Bourbons  assisted  our  Pretender  in  his  attempts  against    oar 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  did  we  ever  imprison  of  treat 
with  harshness  the  Frenchmen  employed  in  that  service?    Wbea 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  extinguished  the  last 
hopes  of  our  exiles,  were  not  the  Frenchmen  in  the  service  of 
the  Pretender  admitted  freely  to  capitulation,  and  treated   like 
prisoners  of  war  taken  in  Flanders  or  in  Germany  ?     But  though 
we  consider  the  imprisonment  of  Captain  Wright  in  the  Tem- 
>le  as  a  mean  sod  unjustifiable  act  of  vengeance,  and  know  that 
lis  treatment  there  was  harsh  and  cruel,  we  believe  that  he  died  ■ 
by  no  hand  but  his  own.     Why  should  we  be  forced,  at    this 
day,  to  call  for  proofs  of  these  murders,  if  they  were   really 
committed  ?     The  jailors  are  still  alive,  who  had  Picbegru  srra 
Captain  Wright  in  their  custody.     Have  they  been  examined  ? 
No  single  man  could  have  mastered  the  gigantick  strength  of 
Pichegru.     There  must  then  have  been  accomplices  in  his  mur- 
der.    Can  none  of  them  be  discovered  ?     Mamelukes  have  been 
mentioned  as  perpetrators  of  the  deed.     There  was  bat   one 
Mameluke  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  he  abandoned  his 
master  on  his  first  abdication.     Has  this  man  made  any  con- 
fession of  the  murder  in  which  he  was  employed  ?     Is  it  from 
tenderness  to  the  reputation  of  Napoleon,  that  his  enemies  have 
made  no  inquiry  into  these  facts  ?     They  have  been  long  in 
possession  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  trace  and  ascertain  bis 
guilt,  if  it  were  real.    That  they  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  ihrse  means,  is  a  proof  of  their  conviction,  that  no  disco- 
veries are  to  be  made.     They  chuse  to  leave  a  dark  suspicion 
on  his  fame,  rather  than  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  truth, 
which,  they  fear,  would  only  tend  to  clear  his  reputation. 

Mr  Warden  has  repeated  the  account  he  received  from  Na- 
poleon of  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  not  contained  in  his  narrative,  but  were  communi- 
cated by  Napoleon  to  Lord  Ebrington.     The  first  information 
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Hone  pas  pour  moi,  je  suis  pour  les  Bourbons  /  et  si  ce  n'est  pai 
ni  eux  ni  mot,  bleu  pour  bleu^je  voudrois  aussitot  que  cefdt  Bona- 
parte que  vous. '  When  Moreau  was  first  arrested,  he  w  is  in- 
dignant on  his  examination  j  but  when  this  conversation  was 
repeated  to  him,  be  hinted  away. 

When  the  death  of  Captain  Wright  was  mentioned  to  him 
by  Lord  Ebrington,  he  aid  not  at  first  recollect  his  name ;  but 
when  told  it  was  a  companion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  said, 
4  Est-il  done  mort  en  prison  ?  car  fai  entierement  oublie  la  cir- 
tonstance. '  He  scouted  the  notion  of  any  foul  play  ;  adding, 
that  he  never  had  put  any  man  to  death  clandestinely,  or  with- 
out a  trial.  *  Ma  conscience  est  sans  reprochesur  ce  point.  Had 
J  been  less  sparing  of  blood,  perhaps  I  might  not  have  been 
here  at  this  moment. ' 

The  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  on  neutral  territory  was  an 
Open  and  undisguised  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations*  for  which 
the  apology  offered  to  Baden  was  no  atonement.  To  try  him 
as  an  emigrant,  when  he  had  been  seized  in  his  bed  on  neutral 

Sound,  and  brought  by  an  armed  force  into  France,  was  a 
ocking  and  outrageous  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice* 
What  proofs  there  were  of  his  participation  in  the  plot  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon,  we  do  not  know.  Such  proofs  are  mentioned 
in  the  sentence  against  him  ;  but  they  have  never  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  public.  The  following  is  Napoleon's  own  account 
of  this  transaction.  '  The  Duke  of  Enghien  was  engaged  in  a 
4  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  had  made  two  journies  to  Stras- 
4  burg  in  disguise ;  in  consequence  of  which  1  ordered  him  to 
4  be  seized,  and  tried  by  a  military  commission,  who  sentenced 
'  him  to  be  shot.  "  On  m'a  dit  qu'il  dnnanda  a  me  parler ;  ce 
4  qui  me  toucha  /  carjc  scavais  que  detmt  unjeune  homme  de  cceur 
4  et  de  meritc.  Je  crois  meme  que  je  raurvis  peuUetrevu;  mats 
4  M.  de  Talleyrand  m'en  empecha,  disant9  n'allez  pai  vous  com- 
4  promettre  avee  un  Bourbon.  Vous  ne  sgavcz  cequi  en  puisseut 
4  etre  Us  suites.  Le  vin  est  tire,  it  Jaut  le  boirc.  "  On  Lord 
Ebrington  asking  him  if  ft  was  true  the  Duke  was  shot  by  torch- 
light. He  replied,  *  Eh  nan;  cela  auroit  ittcontre  la  loi.  The 
4  execution  took  place  at  the  usual  hour ;  and  I  immediately 
4  ordered  the  report  of  it,  with  his  sentence,  to  be  publicly  af- 
4  fixed  in  every  town  in  France. '  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  tlus 
and  other  conversations  on  the  subject,  Napoleon  seems  always 
to  have  considered,  that  to  see  the  Duke  of  Enghien  and  to 
pardon  him  were  the  same  thing.  Our  James  II.  thought  dif- 
ferently, when  he  admitted  his  brother's  favourite  son  to  an  in* 
terview,  with  a  predetermination  to  order  him  afterwards  A>f 
execution. 
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But  to  return  to  Napoleon.  At  the  moment  when  bis  schemes 
for  the  invasion  of  England  had  been  frustrated  by  the  activity 
and  fortune  of  our  Naval  commanders,  his  soldiers  were  called 
from  their  inglorious  encampment  at  Boulogne,  bv  a  new  Con* 
tinental  war,  which  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  military  reputa- 
tion, and  raised  him  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  which  Europe  had 
not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  For  the  third  » 
time  be  conquered  and  spared  the  House  of  Austria ;  but  be 
stripped  her  of  her  Venetian  states,  and  compelled  her  to 
sign  her  antient  sceptre  and  Imperial  title.  To  Phissia  be 
more  obdurate  and  unforgiving.  Besides  their  territorial  • 
sions,  both  powers  paid  enormously  for  the  peace  they  obtain* 
ed.  From  Russia  he  exacted  nothing  but  to  shut  her  ports  a- 
gainst  England.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Czar  that,.  ^ 
before  the  negotiation  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  excluding  England  from  the  Continent;  and,  to  hia 
concurrence  in  that  measure,  Alexander  owed  the  moderation 
of  the  terms  imposed  on  him.  The  two  Sovereigns  indulged' 
in  conversations  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  and  Napoleon 
left  the  North,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  he  had  made  the 
Emperor  Alexander  his  friend  for  ever.  As  he  passed  through- 
Milan,  he  discussed,  with  Melzi,  his  Continental  system,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  his  favourite  policy.  Melzi  urged  the  impro- 
bability of  Russia  submitting  long  to  a  measure  so  manifestly, 
contrary  to  her  interests  y  to  which  Napoleon  replied,  that  he 
depended  on  the  personal  sentiments  with  whicn  he  had  in- 
spired Alexander  for  the  adherence  of  Russia  to  his  system. 
This*,  observed  Melzi,  was  the  more  singular,  as  he  related  an 
anecdote  of  Alexander,  which  ou^ht  to  have  shown  him  how 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  power,  even  if  his  inclina- 
tions were  favourable  to  France..  At  Tilsit,  Napoleon  showed 
great  attentions  to  General  Beningsen.  Alexander  observed  it*, 
and  asked  him  the  reason.  *  Maisitfranchementf  r  said  Napoleon, 
€'c9est  pour  vous  /aire  ma  cour.     Vous  lui  avez  cwfii  voire  armie  a» 

*  <?e$t  assez  qu'tl  ait  voire  confiance  pour  nCinspirer  cks  egards  de 
'  Vamitte. '  Alexander  most  imprudently  replied,  that  Napo- 
leon was  mistaken;  that  not  having  military  experience,  he 
was  compelled  to  entrust  his  armies  to  others. ;  that  he  was  in 
their  hands ;  and  that  he  feared  and  detested,  but  could  not  do- 
without  them. 

4  During  the  fortnight  we  were  together  at  Tilsit, '  6aid  Napoleon, 

*  we  dined  together  almost  every  day ;  we  rose  from  table  verj* 
early,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  qui  nous  cnnuyoiU 
About  nine  o'clock,  the  Emperor  Alexander  came  back  to  my 
lodgings,  in  plain  clothes,  to  have  tea ;  we  remained  together,  can*- 
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versing  verjr  agreeably  on  indifferent  subjects,  generally  of  philoso- 
phy or  politics,  till  two  or  three  of  the  morning.     He  is  full  of  in- 
formation and  libera)  opinions,  in  which  he  has  been  instructed  by 
a  philosopher,  La  Harpe,  who  was  his  preceptor.    But  it  is  some* 
times  difficult  to  know,  whether  the  sentiments  he  expresses  are  the 
result  of  his  real  opinions,  ou  d'une  espece  de  vanitf  de  se  mettre  en 
contraste  avec  sa  position. '     In  one  of  these  t£te-&-t£te  conversations* 
they  had  an  argument  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  e- 
lectiye  and  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  hereditary  so- 
vereign took  the  part  of  elective  monarchy,  and  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  risen  by  his  talents  to  a  throne,  maintained 
the  side  of  hereditary  succession.     How  small  is  the  chance, 
said  Alexander,  of  one  calculated  for  the  purple  being  quali- 
fied for  government  f     How  few;  replied  his  adversary,  have 
possessed  qualities  that  entitled  them  to  be  raised  to  that  dis- 
tinction ?  *  un  Cfoar,  un  Alexandre^  dorit  on  ne  trouve  pas  un. 
par  siecle  ? '  so  that  the  election,  after  all,  must  be  matter  of 
chance,   *  et  la  succession  vaut  surement  mieux  que  les  des. 
Where  such  doctors  have  disagreed,  we  cannot  but  feel  our  in- 
competence to  decide ;  but,  if  we  might  presume  to  ofier  our 
humble  opinion  in  so  weighty  and  difficult  a  matter,  we  should 
say  that  both  were  in  the  right;  that  such  monarchs  as  they 
were  considering,  ought  neither  to  be  hereditary  nor  elective* 
It  is  in  England  only,  as  Napoleon  remarked  on  another  occa- 
sion, where  the  King  may  become,  from  illness  or  other  causes* 
incapable  i  et  les  affaires  n'eh  vont  pas  moins  leUr  train^  puisque 
cela  i! arrange  enire  le  MiniUere  et  le  Parlement. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  began  the  war  of  Spain,  the  most 
unpopular  in  France,  of  all  the  military  or  political  enterprises 
of  Napoleon.  On  this  hackneyed  subject  we  can  only  repeat 
what  his  enemies  admit,  and  what  his  friends  acknowledge,  that 
he  had  ample  provocation  to  make  war  with  Spain,  and  to  war- 
rant his  expulsion  of  the  reigning  family ;  but  that  no  provoca- 
tion could  justify  or  palliate  the  base  and  treacherous  arts  he 
employed  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  We  have  heard  from  au- 
thority which  we  cannot  doubt,  that  having  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  House  of  Braganza  from  Portugal,  by  the  mere  ter- 
ror of  his  arms,  he  determined  to  pursue  the  same  course  in 
Spain  ;  to  fill  the  kingdom  with  his  troop*,  and,  without  com- 
mencing hostilities,  to  decline  all  communication  with  the  go- 
vernment, or  explanation  of  his  views,  in  approaching  Madrid 
with  his  army.  He  calculated  that  the  fears  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  influence  he  was  known  to  possess  over  the 
Royal  family,  would  induce  them  to  quit  their  capital,  abandon* 
their  kingdom,  and  seek  for  safety  across  the  Atlantick.    ft 
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was  then'  hi*  intention'  to  hire  proceeded  to  Madrid,  to  Iulyc 
convoked  the  Cortes,  and  to  have  left  to  them  the  reform    of 
their  government,  and  the  apparent  choice  of  their  sovereign  ; 
who,  he  was  determined,  should  be  one  of  his  own  family*     trie 
had  offered  the  situation  to  Lewis,  who  had  refused  it.     Murat 
expected  it;  and  his  choice  had  not  yet  fallen  on  Joseph.     This 
plan,  which  was  laid  with  sagacity,  had  nearly  succeeded.     The 
King  and  Queen  had  prepared  to  make  their  escape  to  Cadiz  ; 
and  intended  to  carry  with  them  all  the  members  of  their  fami- 
ly.   The  design  transpired  ;  and  was  defeated  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aranjuez.      Beauharnois,   the  French  ambassador,   a 
man  of  slender  capacity,  and  left  in  total  ignorance  of  his  mas- 
ter's plans,  contributed  to  this  revolution ;  thinking  it  was  the" 
Attention  of  Napoleon  to  place  Ferdinand  on  the  throne,  and  to 
connect  him  by  marriage  with  his  family.     When  undeceived 
dn  this  point  by  Murat,  Beauharnois  exclaimed  he  was  a  ruin- 
ed man  ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  who 
had  followed  his  example,  and  congratulated  Ferdinand  on  his 
accession,  began  to  feel  they  had  been  too  precipitate.     Then 
began  the  odious  scene  of  fraud  and  artifice  which  was  consum- 
mated at  Bayonne.     The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  protected 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  withdrawn  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws.     The  King,  who  had  appeared  at  first  re- 
signed to  his  abdication,  was  encouraged  to  protest  against  it  in 
secret,  $s  an  act  extorted  from  him  bv  fear.     Ferdinand,  after 
permitting  his  father  and  mother  to  be  removed  to  Bayonne* 
was  invited  to  follow  them,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  hi* 
title.     His  best  friends  advised  him  to  decline  the  invitation, 
and  retire  to  the  south  of  Spain  $  but  the  consciousness  of  hi* 
guilt  towards  his  parents,  the  cowardice  of  his.  nature,  and  the 
counsels  of  a  pedant,  determined  him  to  go.     The  consciences 
lire  known  to  all  the  world.    Too  impatient  to  wait  for  a  few 
months,  till  Ferdinand  had  exposed  hjs  real  character  and  ca- 
pacity to  his  subjects,  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  force,  fraud, 
tad  every  odious  art,  to  accomplish  his  designs.     Universal  in- 
dignation was  roused  throughout  Spain — and  a  sympathy  ex* 
dted  for  their  young  prince,  whose  real  dispositions  were  then 
known  to  few.     The  war  that  followed  was  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious.    Crimes  and  excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides ;  for 
they  wefe  not  confined  to  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon. 

With  the  Spanish  war  began  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Prosperity  had  gradually  changed  and  vitiated  his  character. 
His  head  was  turned  by  success ;  and  his  temper  corrupted  by 
adulation.     He  thought  nothing- impossible  for  him  to  execute^ 
tad  could  bear  no  contradiction  to  nis  will*    Men  of  sense  and 
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spirit,  offended  by  bis  rudeness  and  impatience,  left  him  in  dis- 
gust. The  sycophants  and  subalterns  that  remained,  hastened 
4) is  ruin,  by  their  blind  acquiescence  in  all  the  measures  which. 
passion  or  caprice  suggested  to  him.  No  truth  could  reach  hi* 
ear.  To  contradict  was  to  offend  him.  What  he  ordered, 
must  be  executed  without  remonstrance  or  delay.  His  deci^inn, 
when  once  made,  was  unalterable.  No  rank  or  station  afforded 
protection  against  (he  sallies  of  his  resentment.  The  press  was 
an  engine  in  his  hands  to  vilify  or  degrade  any  man  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure.  But  though  violent  and  intemperate 
in  his  pass?on,  he  was  not  cruel  nor  revengeful.  //  qffemoit 
beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  pumssuit,  said  one  who  Lad  felt  the  weight 
of  his  resentment.  His  second  marriage  disclosed  a  new  weak* 
Hess  in  his  character.  His  vanity  was  tickled  with  the  thought* 
that  he,  a  sous-lieutenant  of  artillery,  should  have  married  the 
•granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  idle  pomp  and  cere- 
monial of  a  court  seemed  to  delight  him  as  much  as  if  be  had  been 
•born  a  Prince.  He  was  solicitous  to  have  the  ancient  noblesse 
near  his  person,  and  placed  several  of  them  about  bis  court* 
-But  he  was  obliged  to  do  this,  as  he  has  since  confessed,  with 
the  greatest  caution  ;  €ar  toutes  lesfois  queje  touchois  cettt  corde, 
Jes  (Sprits  Jhemissoient  cum/tie  un  cktval  d  qui  on  serre  trap  la 
hride. 

The  war  with  Russia,  when  first  undertaken,  was  popular  in. 
France.  It  arose  out  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  and  Napoleon 
.had  justice  on  his  side.  Russia  had  undertaken  to  exclude 
English  manufactures;  and,  as  Melzi  foretold,  had  been  unable 
toluifil  her  engagement.  Napoleon  armed  to  punish  her  for  the 
Violation  of  a  treaty,  to  which  she  owed  her  preservation  front 
ruin,  when  at  his  mercy.  How  he  failed,  and  from  wh»t  causes, 
..need  not  h  re  be  detailed.  He  had  stifl  an  oppoitunity  of  ar- 
resting the  course  of  his  fortune.  But  obstinacy  and  incredulity 
prevailed.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish  designs  he 
4iad  so  long  indulged;  and  nothing  could  persuade  him  that 
Austria  would  ever  abandon  his  alliance.  Austria  was  followed 
in  her  defection  by  Bavaria;  and  the  battle t^  Leipsick  ruined 
his  la*t  hopes  of  universal  empire.  He  was  sffl,  however,  mas- 
ter of  France  and  Italy,  and  might  still  have  concluded  peace. 
£u<,  forgetting  how  much  he  had  broktojdown  the  spirit  of 
France,  he  once  more  refused  to  hearken  to  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence. Instead  of  courting  his  peorle,  he  disgusted  and  offend- 
ed them,  by  his  intemperate  quarrel  with  his  legislature.  The 
Allies  entered  France.  The  nation  remained  passm*,  as  the 
Germans  had  done,  twenty  years  before,  when  invaded  by  the 
Trench.     Tile  armies  /ought  with  spirit  and  desperation,.    Tk> 
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fortune  of  war  was  variable.  Peace  was  itill  cflcred,  and  stiil 
rejected.  Reduced  by  sickness,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  the 
Allied  army  was  about  to  retreat,  and  had  already  begun  its  re- 
trograde movements,  when  treachery  or  intercepted  letters  con- 
veyed the  important  intelligence,  that,  in  the  hope  of  intercept- 
ing their  retreat,  which  was  considered  inevitable,  Napoleon  haul 
withdrawn  bis  troops  to  a  distance,  and  left  Paris  without  de- 
fence. This  information  changed  the  course  of  the  Allies ;  and,  . 
instead  of  falling  back  to  Dijon,  they  advanced  on  the  capital  of 
France.  By  this  unexpected  movement,  several  small  bodies  of 
French  fell  into  their  hands  i  and,  when  they  arrived  at  Paris, 
the  force  under  Marmont  was  too  weak  to  resist  them,  or  pro- 
tect the  city.  The  battle  of  the  30th  of  March  gave  them  pas-  ; 
session  of  the  heights  of  Montmartrei  and  the  same  evening 
Paris  surrendered  on  capitulation. 

Napoleon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  battle,  after  the  capitulation  had  been  concluded. 
Finding  he  was  too  late  to  save  his  capital,  he  retired  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  then  collected  his  forces.     On  the  2d  of  April, 
lie  reviewed  the  corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  evacuated  Pa- 
ris on  the  31st  of  March,  and  was  then  encamped  at  Essonne, 
forming  the  advanced  guard,  and  constituting  about  one  third, 
of  his  army.     Marmont  assured  him  of  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment of  his  troops,  who  were  indeed  proof  against  seduction  ; 
but  he  forgot  to  answer  for  their  general.     Napoleon  had  at 
first  intended  to  march  on  Paris,  and  attack  the  Allies ;  but, 
after  consulting  with  the  officers  of  his  army,  most  attached  to 
his  person  ana  interests,  and  listening  for  the  first  time  to  their 
account  of  the  general  discontent  in  France,  which  his  obsti- 
nacy in  refusing  peace  bad  excited,  he  determined  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  he  sent  Key, 
Macdonald  and  Caulaincourt,  with  a  proposition  to  that  effect, 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander.     As  these  officers  passed  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  army,  and  stopped  to  have  their  passports 
countersigned  by  Marmont,  they  communicated  to  that  officer 
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Alexander,  who  referred  them  to  the  Senate— j^^Kving 
yet  made  tip  his  mind  what  course  to  pursue,  i^^BBscover* 
ed  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  two  intriguerJ^Bimated, 
the  one  by  fear,  and  the  other  by  hatred  of  Napoleon.  When 
the  officer,  who  had  attended  the  Marshals  to  the  outposts  of 
the  army,  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  and  reported  that  Mar- 
mont had  gone  with  them  to  Paris,  and  that  he  had  seen  him 
concealed  in  the  back  part  of  their  carriage,  every  one  testified 
surprise,  and  some  expressed  suspicion ;  out  Napoleon  himself 
remarked,  that  if  Marmont  had  accompanied  them,  he  was 
sure  it  was  to  render  him  all  the  service  in  his  power.  While 
these  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Paris,  a  council  of  all  the 
Generals  of  the  army  was  held  at  Fontainebleau,  to  consider 
what  should  next  be  done,  in  case  the  propositions  of  the  Mar- 
shals were  rejected ;  and  to  this  council  Sou  ham,  second  in 
command  under  Marmont,  was  summoned  with  the  other  Ge- 
nerals. Souham,  who  was  privy  to  the  secret  intelligence  of 
Marmont  wifli  {he  enemy,  suspecting  from  this  message  that 
their  correspondence  with  Schwartzenberg  was  detected,  instead 
of  repairing  to  Fontainebleau,  as  he  was  ordered,  made  his  ar- 
?ity  advance,  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
"Versailles,  by  which  he  placed  them  in  the  power  of  the  Allies, 
and  left  the  troops  at  Fontainebleau  exposed  to  attack.  His 
soldiers  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  obeyed  the  orders  they  had 
•received ;  and  it  was  not  till  next  morning  they  discovered  the 
•deceit  that  had  been  practised  on  them  *  when,  though  too  late 
to  extricate  themselves,  they  broke  oat  into  open  mutiny.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  defection  of  Marmont's  corps,  at  this 
•critical  juncture,  decided  the  fate  of  the  negotiation  entrusted  to 
the  Marshals.  Napoleon,  deprived  of  one  third  of  Els  small 
army,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  Allies. 
The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  signed  on  the  1 1th.  We  have  ; 
entered  into  these  minute  details,  because  the  treachery  of  Mar- ' 
shal  Marmont  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  has  not  been  pro- 
perly understood  in  this  country.  Neither  his  defence  nor  his 
capitulation  of  Paris  are  liable  to  censure.  .  It  is  his  subsequent 
•conduct  that  will  transmit  his  name  with  the  reputation  he  me- 
rits to  posterity. 

We  must  here  close  our  review  of  Napoleon.     We  have  re- 

1>resented  him  as  he  appears  to  us,— a  man  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ents and  dangerous  ambition  ; — better  qualified  to  support  ad- 
versity with  firmness  and  patience,. than  to  bear  prosperity  with 
temper  and  moderation ;— quick  and  violent  in  his  passions,  but 
more  susceptible  of  friendship  than  of  lasting  enmity ;— with  some 
of  the  characteristic  vices  of  a  conqueror,  but  not  more  prodigal 
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of  blodd,  nor  more  indifferent  about  mankind,  than  the  Caesars, 
Alexanders,  and  Fredericks,  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same 
career.     He  was  engaged  in  many  wars  in  which  oceans  of  blood 
were  shed ;  but  in  none,  the  war  with  Spain  only  excepted,  was 
he  the  aggressor.   He  had  nearly  reduced  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope under  one  monarchy ;  but  it  was  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
his  neighbours  that  he  extended  his  empire.     '  Les  circonstances 
4  en  me  suscitant  des  guerres, '  said  ho,  *  m'otit  fourni  les  moyens 
4  (Tagrandir  man  empire,  etje  tie  les  ai  pas  neglige. '     His  equa- 
nimity in  misfortune,   and  calm  resignation  to  his  fate,  have 
been  equalled  by  few — surpassed  by  none.     Mr  Warden  bears 
freouent  and  ample  testimony  to  those  virtues ;  and  we  can  add, 
they  are  without  ostentation,  or  appearance  of  display.     When 
one  of  his  visitants  at  Elba  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  admir- 
able calmness  with  which  he  bore  the  change  of  his  fortune,  he 
replied,  '  C'est  que  tout  le  monde  en  a  6t£,  je  crois,  plus  etonve 
4  que  moi;  je  nyai  pas  tine  trop  bonne  opinion  des  homnies,  et  je 
f  me  suis  twyours  m*fie  de  la  fortune.     1) 'ailleurs, J %ai  piu  jvui  : 
4  mes  freres  ont  etc  beaucovp  plus  rots  que  mui : — They  have  had 
4  the  enjoyments  of  royalty ;  I  have  had  little  but  its  fatigues.  *   s 


Art.  X.  Delia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  Colombo.  Disscrtazione 
jmbblicata  nelte  Memorie  deW  Aicademia  Imptriale  delle  Scietize 
di  Torino.  Reslampata  con  Qfiinte,  Documenti9  Lettere  d* 
verse,  SfC.     8vo.  pp.  420.     Firenze.     Molini. 

JRegionamento  net  Qttale  si  conforma  V Opinion  Generate  intomo 
alia  Patria  di  Cristoforo  ColombQ,—-Prescntato  all9  Aceademia 
dellc  Scienze,  Lettere>  e  Arti  di  Genova, — Nell'  Adwianza  del 
di  16.  Decembre  1812,  dagli  Accademici  Serra,  Carrega  e 
Piaggio. 

TI/Tachiavel  begins  his  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
«*•*■*-  .Dante  wrote  Italian,  Tuscan  or  Florentine,  by  a  re- 
mark so  extremely  absurd,  that,  we  venture  to  assert,  the  most 
foolish  of  the  common  herd  of  writers  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  make  it,  if  indeed  we  except  some  of  the  newspapers-, 
who  appear  frequently  to  transcribe  it.  He  save,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  patriot,  in  all  controversies  inpwhich  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  is  concerned,  to  lean  towards  that  side 
which  makes  for  it, — thus*wholly  destroying  the  weight  of  his 
own  statements,  by  a  plain  avowal,  that  he  speaks  not  from  his 
opinion,  but  from  party  motives.  The  learned  Academicians 
who  carry  on  the  controversy  concerning  Columbus's  bird* 
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place,  seem  to  act  pretty  much  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Secretary.  The  Academy  of  Turin  having  published, 
in  its  Memoirs,  the  first  of  these  tracts,  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  illustrious  Navigator  was  a  Piedmontese,  the  A- 
cademy  of  Genoa  comes  forward  to  claim  him  as  a  Genoese ; 
and  avows,  pretty  directly,  that  it  does  so,  not  for  the  love  of 
truth,  but  from  the  patriotic  views  alluded  to/by  Machiavel, 
for  it  appoints  the  three  learned  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above,  as  a  committee,  *  to  compare  with  the  general 
and  old  opinion, ' — the  one  promulgated  in  Piedmont.  We 
believe  no  doubt  will  be  started,  that  the  committee  appointed 
to  *  compare, '  was  expected  to  report  the  arguments  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  neighbouring  nation.  We  could  not 
avoid  remarking  this  very  unseemly  mode  of  investigating  the 
truth,  as  peculiarly  unworthy  of  scientific  bodies ;  yet  it  is  e- 
qually  certain,  that  the  argument  is  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
Genoese  committee  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Piedmontese  disputant.  Although  the  great 
Statesmen  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  *  England,  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world, '  (to  use  their  own  phrase),  have  thought 
proper  to  unite  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  and  have,  we  conclude, 
imagined  that  their  good  pleasure  would  instantly  make  the  two 
countries  one,  extinguishing  all  rivalry  and  jealousy ;  we  must 
nevertheless  so  far  adhere  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  as  to 
take  notice  of  this  historical  question,  and  consider  the  Genoese 
and  Piedmontese  as  distinct  nations.  As  the  Dissertations  before 
us,  more  especially  the  first,  are  marked  by  the  fatiguing  prolixity 
so  generally  observable  in  Italian  prose  compositions,  we  shall 

•ainly  not  attempt  to  follow  them  closely  into  ail  the  branches 
he  subject*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
argument,*  as  maintained  upon  both  sides. 
>r  Robertson  has  observed,  that  the  birth-place  of  Columbus 
cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained ;  *  and  other  historians 
have  always  concurred  in  the  same  expression  of  doubt.  The 
learned  authors,  whose  dissertations  are  before  us,  leave  the 
question  where  they  found  it  as  to  the  birth-place,  which  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  unknown;  the  argument  relating 
only  to  the  origin  or  domicile  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  reasoning  upon  both  sides  ushered  in  with  disquisitions 
somewhat  of  a  legal  form,  upon  that  which  constitutes  a  man's 


#  Hist,  of  America,  Book  II.  He  makes,  indeed,  the  same  re- 
mark with  respect  to  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  but,  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  he  clearly  fixes  it,  upon  the  authority  of  Cclurabo* 
himself,  to  have  been  1447*    Note  XI.  J 
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*  jwifrw. '     Signor  Xapione,  author  of  the  Dissertation,    ob- 
serves, that  though  it  were  granted  that  Columbus's  father  had 
Jcft  the  residence  of  his  family,  and  lived  in  the  Genoese  territory 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth,  this  accidental  circumstance  would 
not  make  the  latter  a  Genoese.    To  fortify  this  opinion,  he  cites 
various  well  known  cases.     Thus  no  one  denies,  that  Prince 
Eugene  belonged  to  Savoy,  though  he  was  born  in  Paris ;   nor 
<lo  we  call  Boccacin  a  Parisian,  because,  beside  being  born  there, 
liis  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.    So  Petrarch  and  Galileo  are 
<leemed  Florentines,  though  born  at  Arezzo  and  Pisa  respective- 
ly; and  Ariosto  a  Ferrarese,  though  born  M  Itcggio.     It  will 
tiring  this  matter  more  home  to  our  readers,  if  we  remind 
them,  that  one  whom  we  justly  rank  among  our  greatest  men, 
the  late  Dr  Black,  was  bom  in  Bourdeaux.      Yet  we  question 
whether  the  French  might  not  have  put  in  some  claim  to  the 
lionour  of  being  called  his  countrymen,  if,  beside  being  born  in 
their  territories,  he  had  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  life  among 
them,  including  the  whole  period  of  his  infancy  and  education ; 
and  had  left  them,  at  a  mature  age,  not  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  ancestors,  but  to  establish  himself  in  some  third  domi-   - 
cile.     Now  this  is  the  case  of  Columbus,  upon  the  supposition 
of  his  being  born  in  the  Genoese  territories ;  and  wherever  he 
may  have  been  born,  as  even  Signer  Napione  does  riot  pretend 
that  it  was  in  Piedmont,  or  that  he  ever  returned  thither,  or 
settled  there,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  this  radical  part 
of  his  argument  is  rather  less  sound  than  be  seems  to  think. 

The  Genoese  Academicians,   on  the  other  hand,   prefix  a 
whole  chapter  *  delta  patria, '  with  citations  from  Vattel.     They 
admit,  that  a  man's  birth-place  is  not  always  to  be  deemed  his- 
nativc  country ;  but  they  contend  that,  generally  speaking,  itr 
is  so ;  and  that  the  exception  is  when  he  happens  to  be  bprjg 
while  his  pare 
broad.     They 
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their  domicile  ,- 
■  ammo  remant 
settle  this  poin: 
words,  and  tai 
was  of  a  Piedr 
alleged,  of  a  1 

fcignor  Napi 
ed  and  very  pr 
dtficicnt  in  pr 
were  anciently 
faro,  in  the  & 
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opinion,  but  he  brings  new  evidence  in  its  behalf.  We  men- 
tion, here,  briefly  and  speedily,  the  result  of  his  reasonings; 
but  the  reader  would  be  egregiously  deceived,  who  should  inia- 

S'ne  that  the  Dissertation  arrives  so  quickly  at  a  disclosure  of 
e  truth.     After  the  preliminary  remarks  upon  native  coun- 
tries in  general,  we  have  a  long  chapter  in  praise  of  Colum- 
bus, and  of  his  extraordinary  enterprise,  exceedingly  well  gar- 
nished with  quotations,  especially  from  the  poets.     Then  cornea 
another  chapter  upon  the  importance  of  ascertaining  his  coun- 
try, which  the  author  hokls  to  be  extreme,  but  ingenuously  ad- 
mits that  the  discovery  is  not  of  equal  value  with  that  of  Ame- 
rica. *     A  third  follows,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  birth- 
place ;  a  fourth,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Genoese ;  and  % 
fifth  to  show  why  his  origin  is  a  matter  of  so  much  obscurity* 
We  then  have  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Fernanda, 
Columbus's  natural  son,  describes  his  family  and  his  education, 
and  another  chapter  upon  the  writers  who,  with  imperfect  in- 
formation as  to  the  proofs,  traced  its  origin  to  the  Castle  of 
Cuccaro.     Nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  before  die  eighth  chap- 
ter, that  the  learned  and  copious  author  enters  upon  his  own 
argument.     We  need  not  stop  to  analyze  the  chapters  which 
have  now  been  noticed,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  reasoning 
against  the  Genoese.    The  evidence  of  his  son,  Ferdinand,  is 
very  important     He  wrote,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  his  illustrious  father's  life ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  he  had  been  brought  up  by  him,  and  lived  much 
with  him,  and  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  knew  nothing  decisive  of  the  question.     He  mentions  Ncrir, 
Cogoreo,  and  Bugiasco,  three  small  places  near  Genoa,  as  be- 
ing '  pitched  upon  by  those  who  desired  to  cast  a  shade  upon 
*  the  renown  of  his  father. ' — While  others  (be  adds)  4  wi*h- 
4  ing  to  exalt  it,  described  him  as  a  Savon  esc,  Genoese,  or 
4  Placentian. ' — But  between  these  different  accounts  he  gives 
no  decision  :  Ho  only  says,  that  while  God  was  pleased  to  give 
him  all  the  endowments  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  great 
enterprise,  he  also  ordained  that  his  native  country  should  be 
unknown. — Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  came  to 
Genoa  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  matters 
relating  to  bis  father,  and  was  well  received  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  city ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  found  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  cast  any  h#ht  upon  the  matter.     Our  author,  how- 
ever, admits  that  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  who  was 

**^*^*~~       ~~^^~   »   '  ■       iii 

*  *  Io  certamente  non  diro  mai  che  lo  scoprir  la  patria  del  Co- 
lombo tiu  impresa  da  equagliarsi  alio  scopiiuicnto  deli*  America.* 
p.  21. 
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•  Pn»e  *n  ^e  Spanish  Cour*,  states  the  report  among  his  coun- 
trymen to  have  been  universally,  that  Columbus  was  a  Ligurian. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  position  is  made  out,  that  the  Castle 
of  Cuccnro  was  boih  the  domicile  and  the  property  of  the  Co- 
lumbus family.     The  argument  comes  ushered  in  with  apologies 
ibr  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  drawn,  namely,  the  dry  and 
uninteresting  records  of  a  court  of  justice ;  but,  adds  the  author 
from  Catullus — the  lily  springs  from  rotten  soil.     We  could  ve- 
ry easily  get  over  this  objection  to  it,  if  there  were  not  much 
more  fatal  ones,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     Columbus,  as  is 
well  known,  obtained  from  the  Crown  the  right  of  creating  a 
Mo^orasco,  or  entail  in  his  family,  upon  a  certain  series  of 
fceirs.     About  seventy  years  after  his  decease,  the  line  of  male 
•tesrcndants    failed,    by   the  death,    without    issue,    of  Diego> 
Ms  great  irrandson.     A  question  then  arose  between  Don  Mi- 
gno   dt    Portogallo,    (grandson    of   Columbus's    granddaugh- 
ter), Count  of  Gelves,  and  two  obscure  foreigners,  who  came 
ever  to  clnim   this  magnificent  inheritance,    under  the  origi- 
nal settlement  of  the  Admiral.     Tluse  were  a  certain  Bernar- 
do -Columbus,  of  Cogoleto,  in  the  Genoese  territory,  who  was 
fpcidily  disposed  of  by  the  Court,   and   one    Balthaz  .r  Co- 
lumbus of  Cuccaro,  who  was  a  much  more  pertinacious   liti- 
gant.    We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of 
this  question,  further  than  to  state,  that  it  was  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Gclves  upon  the  constntctivn  of  the 
vrifl;  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  although  Balthazar  stood 
in  the  relationship  to  the  testator  which  he  pretended,  namely, 
that  of  his  uncle's  great-  great-  grandson,  still  he  was  excluded 
by  the  issue  of  the  granddaughter,  in  respect  of  the  limitations 
iri  the  entail.  *     Now,  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  has,  it 
seems,  for  the  first  time,  got  possession  of  a  complete  set  of 
these  proceedings ;  ar:d  he  contends  that  they  prove  the  fact  of 
the  claimant's  relationship;  and  the  claimant,  it  is  said,  was 
certainly  of  the  Cuccaro  family.     First,  he  maintains,  that  it 
v  as  admitted  by  the  other  party  ;  and  he  comments  legally  and 
technically,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law,  upon 
the  force  of  a  judicial  admission.     We  can  assure  the  reader, 
without  dragging  him  through  the  \  articulars,  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  an  admission  in  the  proceedings.     It  is  only  at  the 
utmost,  and  even  by  the  authors  own  showing,  the  kind  of  ad- 
mission which  a  parly  makes,  who  says,  *  Grant  all  my  adver- 
sary asserts  in  point  of  fact  to  be  true,  and  stid  he  has  no  casje 

*  It  was  a  question  sinilar  t:>  those  so  wed  known  in  England, 
respecting  the  const; uction  of  limitations  upen  an  indefinite  lailmfr 
of  issue 
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in  law ; — if  is  in  short  a  demurrer,  and  wothinjr  more.  But  in 
truth  it  was  not  even  so  much  as  that* '  Balthazar,  by  the  length 
of  the  proceedings  in  his  hopeless  cause,  fell  into  extreme  po- 
verty, and  applied  for  an  alimentary  provision  out  of  funds  left 
by  tiie  Admiral  for  the  benefit  of  his  needy  relations.  As  one 
of  these,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty, who  only  said,  he  should  not  oppose  the  application  to  the 
Court,  provided  it  were  without  prejudice  to  his  right  and  title. 
The  Council  of  the  Indies,  however,  the  Court  who  tried  the 
cause,  and  had  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  after  a  year's  delibe- 
ration, rejected  the  claim,  and  decided  against  the  claimant,  soon 
after,  upon  the  merits  of  the  cau«e.  Now,  as  the  Genoese  aca- 
demicians well  remark,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  this 
decision  against  the  claim  of  aliment,  the  Court  had  nothing  to 
consider  but  the  single  question  of  B.ihhazar's  relationship,  that 
js,  of  Columbus's  being  of  the  Cuccaro  family  ^  and  further, 
that  by  the  rules  of  law  in  questions  of  aliment,  the  utmost 
strictness  of  proof  is  not  required.  •  N<>n  est  proceJendum  ri- 
gorose  et  per  apicem  juris  ;  sed  sufficit  id  ex  quo  suspicari  possil 
victoriam  ad  actorem  pertinere. '     80  that,  as  far  as  the  judicial 

Eroceeding  is  evidence  in  the  present  controversy,  the  weight 
es  against  the  argument  of  the  Piedmontese  authors,  Indeedr 
they  appear  to  hi  aware  of  this  themselves ;  for,  with  a  degree 
of  disingenuousness  only  to  be  found  in  controversies  where  the 
petty  feelings  of  national  animosity  at  once  encourage  and  blind 
the  combatants,  they  have  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  deci- 
sion. They  pompously  detail  the  admission  of  the  parties,  and 
draw  from  thence  an  argument,  that  the  relationship  was  clear- 
ly proved.  They  do  not  add,  that  the  Court  declared  its  opi- 
nion to  be  the  reverse ;  and,  after  this  notable  piece  of  candour, 
they  add,  *  potra  ciascuno  di  noi  esclamare  con  intima  compi- 
acenza,  come  gift  Archimede,  ho  trovato. '     J}iss.  p.  72. 

The  next  proof  urged  in  defence  of  their  position,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  feeble ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  Sordi,  a  famous  lawyer 
of  those  times,  we  are  told,  upon  Balthazar's  case.  This  opi- 
nion is  brought  out  with  the  usual  parade  and  boasting  of  these 
learned  persons,  as  a  new  and  irrefragable  evidence  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  compared  to  pure  gold  found  in  rocky  places. 
To  be  sure  we  are  somewhat  let  down  in  our  expectations  of  the 
value  of  this  treasure,  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  statement, 
namely,  that  the  proof  is  contained,  not  in  any  thing  said  by 
Sordi,  but  in  his  silence.  It  seenib  his  opinion  was  taken- after 
Balthazar's  evidence  to  prove  his  pedigree  had  been  adduced  ; 
and  he  gives  his  answers  in  Balthazir'*  favour,  with  his  reasons, 
faying  nothing  that  implies  any  doubt  of  the  relationship  being 
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substantiated.  K  jw,  we  have  carefully  examined  all  that  the 
author  of  the  Dissertation  has  thought  fit  to  give  of  thia  opi- 
nion, and  the  reasons  in  its  support ;  and  the  reader  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  cose  laid  before  Sordi  took  the  proof  of  the 
pedigree  for  granted*  A  tree  was  given,  to  whicn  he  refers; 
and  the  question  put  to  him  related  merely  to  the  point  of  law, 
the  construction  of  Columbus's  will. 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Balthazar  in  the  cause,  to  trace  his  re* 
lationship,  form  the  next  and  most  material  part  of  the  Pied* 
montese  argument.  A  variety  of  witnesses,  it  seems,  were  ex-* 
amined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuccaro,  who  all  spoke  to  the 
report  of  the  Admiral's  being  a  descendant  of  the  family.  They 
asserted  that  they  had  heard  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent persons  speak  of  this  ;  and  three  of  the  witnesses  said  they 
heard  it  from  a  certain  Cornacchia  di  Vignale,  who  had  sailed 
with  Columbus.  As  for  the  documentary  evidence,  it  consists 
of  feudal  investitures,  which  prove  nothing  more  than  that  cer- 
tain persons  of  the  name  of  Columbus  were  proprietors  of  Cue* 
caro,  a  thing  net  denied  by  any  one*  The  only  matter,  then, 
to  be  regarded,  is  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Now,  it 
must  be  observed  that  they  all  came  from  the  spot,  and  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  national  vanity  was  concerned  in  proving  Colum- 
bus to  be  a  countryman,  as  well  as  in  gaining  Balthazar's  highly 
important  cause  against  the  Spanish  claimants.  Besides,  they 
differ  among  themselves ;  some  outstripping  others  in  their  zeal, 
as  might  be  expected  in  such  circumstances.  Thus,  one  says  that 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  born  at  Cuccaro,  which  never 
has  been  pretended  by  any  other  person,  and  is  formally  dis- 
claimed by  Balthazar  himself.  Further,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  all  the  witnesses  were  speaking  to  an  event  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  prior  to  the  time  of  their  examination.  As  for 
those  who  cited  the  testimony  of  Cornacchia,  we  must  obserre, 
that  they  differed  materially  in  their  accounts.  One  said  that 
Cornacchia  told  him  he  had  sailed  with  Columbus  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  been  discharged  for  sea-sickness ;  another,  that  he 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died  ;  and  a  third, 
that  he  sailed  in  Columbus's  first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  in  1492,  and  would  make  Cornacchia's  age  thirty  at 
the  least,  instead  of  twenty,  the  evidence  being  given  in  i  583  ; 
but  as  the  man  was  dead  some  time  before,  he  must  have  been 
considerably  above  thirty  at  the  date  of  the  voyage. 

But  the  story  told  by  these  witnesses,  not  to  mention  the  impos- 
sibility of  one  discharged  for  sickness  sailing  on  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  that  of  Balthazar  and  of  Signor  Napione  himself,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  probability,  and  quite  irreconcilable  with  thai 
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known  facts,  more  especially  with  the  statements  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, the  Admiral's  son.     No  one  can  believe  that  the  latter 
eoifid  have  been  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  his  family,  if  it  was  so- 
currently  talked  of  by  his  father,  that  a  man  who  was  on  board 
his  ship  a  few  days,  and  then  sent  ashore  as  unfit  to  keep  the* 
sea,  knew  all  about  it.    The  ignorance  of  Ferdinand  plainly 
shows,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  Columbus  avoided  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  equally  incredible,  that  die  facts  which  Ferdinand 
could  learn  nothing  of  when  he  visited  Genoa,  should,  twenty 
Tears  afterwards,  be  so  well  known  to  every  body  in  the  neigh-* 
bowing  territory  of  the  Montferrato.     But,  most  of  all  is  the 
discrepancy  to  be  noted  between  what  he  says  of  his  family  be- 
ing in  a  reduced  state,  and  what  the  Piedmontese  story  set* 
forth.     Ferdinand's  words  are,  that  the  Admiral's  progenitors* 
were  of  noble  origin,  but  fallen  by  reverse  of  fortune  into  great 
necessity  and  distress ;  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
how  they  supported  themselves.     This  is  surely  a  very  different 
account  from  that  of  the  Cuccaro  witnesses,  and  Piedmontese 
academicians,  who  make  them  lords  of  castles;  and  that  of  BaN 
thazar,  who  says  the  Admiral's  grandfather  was. so  important 
a  personage,  that  he  left  the  guardianship  of  bis  children  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  at  his  death.     Stgnor  Napione,  indeed, 
seems  aware  how  much  this  discrepancy  is  likely  to  affect  hi* 
hypothesis,  for  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  an  attempt  at  reconciling 
it  with  Ferdinand's  narrative.     As  a  single  failure  in  this  attempt 
is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  we  shall  go  no  further  than 
to  show,  that  his  own  account  leaves  the  family  much  too  weal- 
thy to  answer  Ferdinand's  description.     In  page  97,  where  he 
is  trying  to  bring  down  the  share  that  fell  to  Domenico,  the  Ad-' 
minus  father,  ox  the  grandfather's  castles,  he  omits  one,  Conza- 
no,  altogether.     But  his  share  of  Cuccaro  alone  is  admitted  to* 
be  worth  fifty  *  scudi-d'ora  a  year  j  equal  to  above  three  hun- 
dred at  the  present  time ;— a  fortune  which,,  we  apprehend,  no 
native  of  Piedmont  would,  even  at  this  day,  describe  as  import- 
ing (  great  necessity  and  distress.  *    Besides,  it  is  to  be  remark* 
ed  that  Ferdinand's  account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sup* 
position  of  the  Admiral's  father  having  been  the  first  poor  man 
among  his  ancestors,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  first  man  not 
in  great  affluence ;  and  Signor  Napione  is  compelled  to  admit* 
that  according  to  his  story  the  grandfather  had,  from  one  of  hie 
castles  alone,  a  revenue  equal  to  above  six  thousand  scudi-d'oro- 
of  the  present  day.     We  conceive  this  failure  in  the  description 
to  be  so  fatal  to  the  identity  of  the  Columbus  family  of  Cuccaro 


*  The  author  says  a  txventicth  in  one  line,  and  an  eighteenth  u* 
another;    We  take  the  smallest  sum.- 
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with  that  Mentioned  by  Ferdinand,  that  no  further  reasons  needr 
be  offered  to  destroy  the  hypothesis  of  the  Admiral  being  a  Pied- 
montese.  But,  before  dismissing  Signor  Napione's  work,  w^ 
must  protest  against  so  confident  an  appeal  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  questions  of  historical  research.  No  doubt,  the  rules  of 
evidence  adopted  by  Courts  of  Justice. are  in  many  cases  as 
Ptrict,  and  in  some  more  strict,  than  those  which  guide  the  his* 
torian  in  his  decisions  upon  disputed  facts.  But  one  circum- 
stance perpetually  interferes  to  prevent  our  relying  upon  the 
facts  admitted  or  held  to  be  proved  in  those  courts ;  they  must 
decide  for  or  against ;  they  cannot  leave  the  matter  doubtful : — 
whereas  the  historian  is  not  bound  to  determine,  and  follows  no 
such  peremptory  injunction,  but  may  leave  any  point  undecided, 
if  there  be  not  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  tract  of  the  Genoese 
Academicians  is  much  abler,  and  more  conclusive ; — it  has  also 
the  great  advantage  of  being  incomparably  more  concise.  In- 
deed, it  is  neither  interrupted  by  the  endless  digressions,  nor> 
loaded  with  the  disproportioned  appendix,  which  render  the 
other  work  hardly  legible.  We  have  anticipated  the  arguments* 
by  which  these  learned  and  ingenious  persons  refute  the  posi- 
tion, that  Columbus  came,  from  Cuccaro.  It  remains  only  to 
state,  shortly,  the  substance  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  he  was  a  Genoese ;  for  those  who  contend/ 
that  he  came  from  Pradello,  in  the  PJacentian  territory,  have 
not  only  to  get  rid  of  a  strong  expression  against  this  no- 
tion, used  by  Ferdinand  in  his  History,  but  the  document  upon 
which  they,  principally  rely,  an  award  made  respecting  a  claim 
to  the  property  of  Domenico,  the  Admiral's  father,  ab  intestate? 
during  the  absence  of  his  sons,  #  is  not  only  liable  to  just  suspi- 
cions, but  proves,  if  admitted  to  be  authentic,  that  Domenico 
had  been  long  established  at  Genoa/  Upon  the  whole,  the  re- 
ceived opinion  seems  the  best  founded,  and  the  least  liable  to 
any  fatal  objections ;  although,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Admiial's  family  having  fallen  into  great  misery  and  obscurity, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  point  precisely* 

It  has  been  generally  believed  in  that  country,  that  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  Columbus  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  of 
woollen  cloths;  that  some  of  them  were  seafaring  men.  Now,  se- 
veral documents  are  produced,  of  unquestioned  authenticity,  in 

•  i*  - 

*  They  are  described  as  having  gone  abroad  long  ago  in  quest 
of  unknown  islands,  and  never  since  been  heard  of — an  expression 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  great  fame  of  the  expedition,  and  th* 
speedy  success  that  attended  it. 
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which  transaction!  respecting  the  sate,  end  transportation  by  sea,' 
of  that  commodity,  by  persons  whose  names  agree  with  those  of 
his  family,  as  do  also  the  dates  of  the  instruments  with  the  time 
of  their  living,  are  recorded.  It  deserves,  too,  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  Balthazar,  in  the  course  of  the  lawsuit,  repeatedly  admits 
the  Admiral  to  have  been  born  at  Genoa ;  and  that  Saliviero* 
a  learned  lawyer  of  that  age,  and  the  historian  Herrera,  also  a 
contemporary,  adopt  the  same  opinion  without  hesitation*  But 
the  chief  evidence  is  drawn  from  a  will  of  the  Admiral,  dated 
in  1497,  in  which  he  expressly  describes  himself  as  a  Genoese, 
and  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  the  Republick.  This  being  decisive 
of  the  question,  if  allowed  to  be  genuine,  its.  authenticity  has 
been  attacked  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  positions— prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  of  the  Republick  never  having  claimed 
the  beqnest,  and  of  a  pretended  singularity  in  the  subscription. 
Here  the  proceedings  in  the  lawsuit  are  of  material  use  to* 
wards  proving  the  document.  It  was  given  in  evidence,  and 
mainly  relied  on  by  one  party.  The  others  never  disputed  its 
authenticity  at  all  —-They  only  denied  its  validity  as  an  entail 
of  the  property  and  offices.  Balthazar  himself  at  first  asserted* 
that  it  was  not  a  valid  entail ;  but  he  finally  admitted  it  to  be 
clothed  with  all  the  requisite  solemnities.  It  is  alleged,  that 
Don  Ferdinand  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  History.  But 
if  this  argument  were  admitted,  it  would  prove  that  the  Admi* 
ral  made  no  will  at  all,  as  he  alludes  to  none ;  yet  all  parties 
admit  the  authenticity  of  some  will  or  other.  There  are  seve- 
ral corroborating  circumstances  produced  by  the  Genoese  Aca- 
demicians in  behalf  of  the  document,  which  we  shall  not  enter 
further  into,  than  to  observe,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its 
authenticity  seems  to  remain  $  and  we  are  therefore  spared  the 
trouble  of  any  more  detailed  statement  of  their  argument  in 
support  of  the  commonly  received  opinion*  It  may  only  be 
proper  to  notice  the  supposed  objection,  drawn  from  a  source 
deserving  of  the  utmost  attention,  the  History  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand ;  in  which  it  is  said,  that  some  derived  his  birth  from 
three  small  places  near  Genoa,  and  others  from  Savona,  Ge- 
noa itself,  and  Placentia ;  but  that  all  the  writer  can  say,  is, 
that  God  has  left  it  uncertain.  From  another  passage,  however, 
it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  he  himself)  however  uncertain  as  to 
the  precise  spot,  believed  it  to  be  on  the  sea-coast,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  Genoese  territory.  For  he  says,  with  his  wont« 
ed  simplicity  and  piety,  '  that  some  persons  would  have  had 
*  him  essay  to  trace  the  Admiral's  descent  from  noble  blood* 
4  bat  that  be  refrained  therefrom,— believing  that  our  Lord, 
'  who  had  elected  him  for  so  great  a  work  as  the  one  he  did 
vol. xxvn.  no. 54.  Kk     ^ 
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\  accomplish,  and  appointed  him  hit  chosen  apostle,  as  in  truth' 

*  he  was,  willed  that  he  should  be  like  the  other  apostles,  whom 

*  he  bad  called  from  the  seas  and  riversj  and  not  from  high 

*  places  and  palaces,  to  make  known  his  name  to  the  nations, r 
We  must  oad  a  remark,  with  regard  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  passage  commonly  given  in  histories  of  Columbus,  and 
adopted  by  Dr  Robertson  from  Herrera,  that  he  first  made  an 
pflfer  of  his  services  in  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Kepub- 
Kck  of  Genoa,  as  his  native  country.  There  seems  v$ry  great 
doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  this  received  anecdote  f  ana  ac- 
cordingly? the  Genoese  Academicians  do  not  rely  upon  it.— 
In  fact,  the  earliest  Genoese  writers  who  mention  Columbusy 
Gallo  and  Sanarega,  do  not  in  any  way  allude  to  it ;  aad  Pie* 
fro  Matki  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  the  proposition  to  the 
Qenoese  government,  but  expressly  says— *  Lusitano  ante  om- 
7i£s  Regi  ilhun  expeditionem  suasit : '  whereas  the  common  story 
is,  that  be  gave  the  preference  to.  his  countrymen*  We  thought 
it  fair  to  remove  this  undue  addition  to-  the  weight  of  an  argu»* 
ment  sufficiently  powerful  without  it 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  calling  the  reader's  attention1 
to  a  document  of  great  curiosity  in  the  history  of  the  illustrious 
man  of  whose  origin  we  have  been  discoursing,  and  which  never* 
theless  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  bv  the 
celebrated  authors  who  have  treated  of  his  story.  It  is  a  letter 
written  by  him  upon  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  in  which 
he  discovered  the  New  Worlds  He  laqdedras  is  well  known,  at 
Lisbon,  and  remained  then  a  few  days  before  sailing  for  .Falos* 
from  whence  he  had  departed.  During  that  short  residence, 
pfratd,  it  should  seem,  lest  some  accident  of  the  sea  might  pre- 
vent him  from  reaching  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  government,  as 
Indeed  he  had  suffered  severely  firopn  two  recent  storms,  which 
h$d  placed  in  the  utmost  hazard  bis  return  to  Europe,  he  ad- 
dressed to  one  Don  Raphael  Sanzio,  of  the  King's  Council,  » 
coneise  but  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  prodigious  discove- 
ries. Of  the  original  Spanish  letter,  we  have  not  been  able  to-' 
learn  any  thing ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  ever  was  published;, 
for  Mun0a,  who  mentions  his  having  seen  it,  says,  that  it  was 
in  die  *  Manuscript  History  of  Bernaldez,  who  had  preserved 
'  it  almost  intire. '  That  this  precious  document  should  never 
have  been  printed,  will  excite  the  less  surprise,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  there  is  great  reasop  to  doubt  whether  the  original  work 
of  Don  Ferdinand  itself  was  ever  published.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  for  ages  it  has  only  been  known  through  the  Italian 
translations  that  no  older  edition  of  apj  kind  is  extantj  and  that 
M  author  ever  has  mentioned  the  origmal  Spwish. 
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Of  the  letter  of  Columbus,  then,  we  have  oofy  a  Latin  triunr 
lation9  which  is  extremely  rare,  as  it  should  .seem,  from  the  life* 
torians  having  made  hardly  any  mention  of  it.  Even  Dr  Ro» 
bertson,  the  most  diligent  of  mankind,  appears  to  have  beeat 
Ignorant  of  its  existence.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it :  nor  does  Don  Ferdinand,  in  his  work  already  so  ofttB 
deferred  to.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Brera  library 
at  Milan,  printed  in  1493,  and  the  only  one  extant  of  that  moil 
ancient  edition.  We  have  seen  three  other  copies  in  the  French 
King's  library  at  Paris,  and  compared  them  with  this*  The 
one  most  nearly  resembling  it,  forms  part  of  a  work  published 
in  1494,  and  intitled,  '  Caroli  Verardi  in  laudan  Setemssim 
4  Pernandi  Hisp*  Reg.  fa  fa  Obsidio,  Victoria  et  triumpkm 
*  etde  instdis  in  Mori  Indico  nuper  repertis* '  *  The  latter  part 
of  the  tide  is  found  to  refer  wholly  to  Columbus's  letter.  It  is 
printed  again  in  a  collection  of  six  pieces  by  Htnricus  Petrus 
at  Basil,  in  the  year  1533,  who  says  he  took  them  all  (  exan- 
€  tiquo  et  scripto  txemplari. '  And  it  is  given,  with  less  correct* 
hess,  in  the  collection  called  Hispania  Illustrate,  torn.  II.  p. 
1282,  published  in  1605  at  Frankfort  The  only  two  other 
copies  known  to  exist,  are  the  one  in  the  Magliabecbi  Library 
at  Florence,  described  by  Fossius,  and  another  fit  Rome,  in  the 
Casanata  Library.  The  English  translation,  which  we  shall  sub* 
join,  of  this  piece,  is  from  the  Milanese  copy,  the  most  ancient 
and  correct,  together  with  the  MS.  note  upon  ifc  We  have  a 
few  particulars  further  to  premise. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  Admiral  confine!  himself  to  a  Very  short 
account  of  bis  grand  discovery ;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of 
some  of  die  incidents,  the  most  touching  him  personally,  in  the 
course  of  his  Voyage.  Thus,  he  says  nothirig  of  the  discontents 
and  mutiny  of  his  crew ;  the  alarm  excited  Dy  the  tariation  of 
the  compass ;  the  loss  of  his  vessel  by  shipwreck  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  desertion  of  Pinson ;  the  separation  of  the  Pinto, 


•  Our  readers  will  be  edified  with  the  following  specimen  of  Aa 
strain  in  which  true  Castilians  venerate  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 
After  exulting  in  his  great  attributes,  the  panegyrist  cornet  to  the 
fruitful  topic  of  his  vast  power,  and  says,  *  De  auctoritate  in  rego 
4  presertim  supervacaverim  est  dicere ;  qnem  omnes  socii  et  ponu* 
*  hires  colunt  ut  deum ;  nostri  metuunt  ut  pesttm* '  ^  To  the  worship 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Royal  descendant  of  Ferdinand  may  hava 
succeeded  for  any  thing  we  know ;  to  the  peculiar  species  of  veaerju 
tion  rendered  t*  that  Prince  by  his  faithful  subjects,  we  believe  he 
feas  pretty  fully  established  his  claims  and  so  loyal  a  people  are  net 
likely  to  withhold  it. 
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which,  ft  must  be  observed,  bad  not  rejoined  him  when  the  let* 
ter  was  written,— fqr  she  arrived  after  him  at  Palos.    Nor  does 
be  allude  to  the  two  violent  storms  on  the  voyage  homewards* 
one  of  which  bad  so  nearly  prevented  bis  return.    With  respect 
to  the  more  publick  transactions,  he  scarcely  omits  any  of  im- 
portance.   From  these  omissions,  no  discredit  is  thrown  open 
the  document,  which  is  incontestably  genuine.     But  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  circumstance  might  seem  at  first  to  occasion  some 
doubts.     Columbus  says,  that  he  arrived  in  the  Indian  Sea 
the  thirty-third  day  after  his  departure.     Now,  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  alt  historians,  from  Don  Ferdinand  to  Dr 
Robertson,  be  sailed  from  Palos  the  third  of  August  1492, 
And  discovered  the  island  of  Guanahani  or  St  Salvador,  on  the 
•night  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  or  rather  at  two  in  the  morn* 
tng  of  the  twelfth.     Nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  made 
the  passage  in  the  shorter  period,  under  the  difficulties  of  a  first 
voyage,  and  including  his  stopping  at  the  Canaries.     We  take 
it  that  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed,  by  attending  to  the  words 
of  the  translation.     •  Tricesimo  tertio  die  postquam  a  Gadibus 
disoessi. %    He  never  sailed  from  Cadiz — but  from  Palos;  and 
*  Gadibus '  must  be  an  error  of  the  translator  or  his  printer  for 
Gomera%  the  Canary  Isknd  whence  he  took  his  departure ;  and 
where,  as  Robertson  observes,  tbe  voyage  of  discovery  may  be 
said  properly  to  begin.     Now,  according  to  Don  Ferdinand,  be 
left  Gomera  on  the  sixth  of  September;  and  thirty-three  days 
from  that  brings  him  to  the  ninth  of  October,  when  he  certain* 
ly  was  in  tbe  Indian  Sea,  and  so  confident  of  making  land,  that 
lie  only  desired  his.  mutinous  crew  to  bridle  their  impatience'  for 
three  oays  longer,  and  he  assured  them  of  landing  within  that 
time,  as  in  faet  they  did.    If,  however,  the  time  refers  to  bis 
discovering  land,  and  not  to  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  Seas,  then 
ere  submit  that  the  difference  of  three  days  is  easily  accounted 
for,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  number  having  been  originally 
written  in  figures  thus,  XXXVI  *  and  the  translator  or  printer 
having  copied  III,  instead  of  VI,  by  a  natural  blunder. 
.   Don  Ferdinand  saysr  that  he  entered  the  Tagus  on  thejburth 
ef  March  149S> — came  before  Lisbon  on  thejCfth — was  sent  for 
by  the  King  the  seventh— departed  for  Seville  on  Wednesday 
the  thb1eenth—sx\&  arrived  at  Palos  on  Friday  the  JiJUenth. 
Dr  Robertson  states  his  departure  on  the  ninth,  which  was  the 
day  he  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  court.    Now  the  letter  is 
dated  the  fourteenth.    But  this  seems  a  discrepancy  of  no  mo- 
ment.   In  all  probability,  tbe  date  was  written  A  ill.  in  the  ori- 
ginal Spanish ;  and  the  Ujanslator,  or  the  copy  from  which  he 
wrote,  made  it  XIV.  
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Translation  of  Columbus**  Letter  Jrom  the  Latin  of  the  Milanese  * 

Edition,  j 

Concerning  the  Discovered  Islanas. 

A  Letter  of  Christopher  Columbus  (to  whom  our  age  is  much  indebted} 
concerning  the  Islands  lately  discovered  in  the  Indian  Sea— in  search 
<tf  which  he  had  been  sent  eight  months  before,  under  the  auspice*, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  invincible  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Spain*— addressed  to  the  Magnifico  Don  Raphael  Sanxio,  Treasurer 
vf  the  same  most  Serene  King  :  rVhkh  Letter,  the  Noble  and  learn* 
id  Aleander  de  Cosco  has  translated  Jrom  the  Original  Spanish  into 
Latin — on  the  third  of  the  Kalends  of  May  149S--W  the  first  year 
-of  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  Sixth* 

Having  now  accomplished  the  undertaking  upon  which- 1  set  on t» 
I  Jcnow  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  all  that  t 
have  done  and  discorered  in  my  voyage*  On  the  thirty-third  day 
after  I  had  left  Cadiz,  I  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  I  found 
a  great  many  islands,  peopled  by  innumerable  inhabitants,  of  all 
which  I  took  possession,  wjthout  resistance,  in  the  name  of  our 
most  illustrious  King,  with  public  proclamation  and  hoisting  our 
colours.  To  the  first  of  these  islands,  I  gave  the  name  of  the  Di- 
vine Saviour,  trusting  to  whose  protection  I  had  reached  it  and  all 
the  rest.  Its  Indian  name,  however,  is  Gnana-hanyK.  In  like 
manner,  I  gave  new  names  to  the  whole*  One  was  named  from 
Holy  Mary  of  the  Couception-r-another  Fernandtna— -another  Isa- 
bella—another Joanna-r-and  in  like  manner  of  the  rest.  When  we 
landed  upon  that  island,  which,  I  have  just  said,  was  named  Jo- 
anna, I  proceeded  along  its  shore,  somewhat  towards  the  west,  and 
found  it  of  so  gveat  an  extent,  without  any  apparent  termination, 
that  I  conceived  it  not  to  be  an  island,  but  part  of  the  Continent*— a 
province  of  Cathay.  However,  you  see  neither  cities  nor  towns  si- 
tuated on  its  shores— *only  a  few  villages  and  rural  farms.  2  «onM 
not  enter  into  conversation  with  its  inhabitants;  and,  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they  took  to  slight.  I  advanced  forward, 
thinking  that  I  should  find  some  town,  or  country  houses ;  but,  at 
length,  perceiving  that  nothing  new  was  likely  to  appear,  however- 
far  we  might  go — and  that  oar  progtess  was  carrying  us  directly 
north,  which  I  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid,  as  winter  was 
now  set  in,  and  die  winds  were  besides  favourable  for  oar  voyage 
southwards,  the  direction  which  I  wished,  I  determined  to  make 
no  further  search,  but  returned  to  a  harbour,  whose  situation  I  had 
marked.  I  notwithstanding  sent  from  hence  two  of  our  men  into 
the  country,  to  inquire,  whether  there  were  any  king  or  cities  in 
the  province.  They  pursued  their  course  for  three  days,  and  met 
with  innumerable  people  and  inhabitants— a  paltry  race,  however* 
and  jrithout  any  government  *~-co  they  returned*  I  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  informed  by  some  Indians,  whom  I  found  there, 
thai  die  country  was  in  fact  aa  island*    I  accordingly  proceeded  to# 
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wards  the  east,  always  keeping  along  the  shores,  for  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles,  where  the  island  is  terminated.  From  hence 
I  saw  another  island  to  the  east,  distant  from  this  of  Joanna  54 
miles,  to  which  f  immediately  gave  the  name  of  Hispana,  and 
made  for  it.  As  I  bad  before  done  at  Joanna,  I  ooarsed  along  it 
to  the  cast,  by  the  north,  for  564  miles.  Joanna,  and  die  rest  of 
these  islands  are  astonishingly  fertile.  This  one  Is  surrounded  by 
the  safest  an4  most  admirable  harbours  which  I  ever  saw  i  There 
are  likewise  in  it  many  verj  lofty  mountains.  All  these  islands  are 
very  beautifully  shaped,  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  They  a- 
bound  in  die  finest  variety  of  trees,  so  lofty  that  they  seem  to  reach 
the  stars — never,  I  believe,  without  foliage ;  for,  when  I  saw  diem, 
they  were  as  beautiful  and  green  as  our  trees  in  Spain  are  in  the 
month  of  May— tome  in  flower-w-others  bearing  fruit— others  in  a 
different  state,  but  each  most  suited  to  its  quality :  The  nightingale, 
tod  innumerable  other  birds  of  all  kinds,  sung  amidst  then-  shades  % 
pad  yet  it  was  the  month  of  November  when  I  passed  under  them. 
In  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Joanna,  there  are  moreover  sever} 
6r  eight  kinds  of  palm-trees ;  wbidh,  for  stature  and  beauty,  (as  in- 
deed may  be  said  of  all  their  other  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits),  far 
surpass  ours.  There  are  pines,  too,  of  an  admirable  beauty— fields 
and  meadows  of  the  utmost  extents-birds  of  many  different  species 
*~honey  of  various  favour*— metals  of  all  kinds,  except  iron.  In  . 
that  one  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  J  called  Hispana,  the 
mouhtainrare  the  highest — the  country  and  woods  are  of  great  ex* 
tent— -the  meadows  very  fruitful,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for 
corn,  pasture,  or  the  situation  of  house*.  The  convenience  of  the 
harbonrs  in  this  island,  and  the  abundance  and  salubrity  of  the  ri- 
vers, must  almost  exceed  the  belief  of  these  who  haye  not  seen 
Aero.  Its  trees,  pastures  and  fruits,  are  very  different  from  those 
in  Joanna.  Jt  abounds,  besides,  in  various  sorts  of  aromatic*,— 
ia  gold  and  metals.  Of  this  island,  and  of  all  the  others  which  I 
J>avc  seen  or  obtained  any  knowledge  of,  the  inhabitants  go  naked, 
both  sexes  alike,  just  as  they  were  born  ;  except  that  some  of  the) 
women  have  a  leaf,  or  some  sort  of  cotton  covering,  which  they 
themselves  prepare  for  that  purpose,  about  their  middle.  As  I  have 
already  said,  all  these  people  are  utterly  without  iron  of  any  sort;— 
tbey  are  also  without  arms,  of  which  .they  know  not  the  use, 
and  indeed  would  be  ill  adapted  to  make  use  of  them ;  not  from 
any  bodily  defects^  for  they  are  well  formed,  but  because  they  are  re* 
markabiy  timid  and  fearful.    The  only  kinds  of  arms  they  possess 
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are  canes  parched  in  the  sun,  on  the  roots  of  which  they  fix  a  sort 
of  spearhead  of  dry  wood  sharpened  into  a  point :  Yet  these  they 
do  not  often  dare  to  use-  for  it  frequently  happened  that  when  I 
had  sent  two  or  three  of  my  men,  to  some  of  the  villages  that  they 
plight  have  communication  with  their  inhabitants  a  whole  body  of 
Indians  would  come  out ;-— but  no  sooner  did  they  see  eur  men  ap- 
proach, than  off  tbey  set,  parents  deserting  their  children,  and  cinl- 
$cn  their  parents  wfthput  any  scruple,    Nor  was  this  owing  to  an  f 
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violence  on  my  pert,  tt  I  was  particularly  atekras*het  they  should 
meet  with  no  injury*— on  die  contrary,  among  whatever  people  I 
landed,  or  whom  I  could  bring  to  a  conference,  I  always  imparted 
to  them,  in  quantities,  whatever  I  happened  to  hare— such  as  clothf 
and  many  other  things— nor  took  any  thing  irora  them  in  return,— 
But  they  are  by  nature  of  a  very  timid  disposition.— 'Whenever  they 


-know  themselves  to  be  ia  safety  however,  and  aet  over  their  fears, 
they  are  an  uncommonly  simple  and  honest  people— arery  liberal  in 
bestowing  whatever  they  posses*    They  never  aerate  a  request :  nay 
they  themselves  invited  ns  to  make  demands  of  them*— They  have 
hi  troth  a  show  of  the  greatest  good  will  to  all :  they  give  things  of 
great  value  for  what  is  of  scarce  any— and  are  indeed  content  with 
«*ery  little  or  almost  nothing  iaexchange.  I  however  made  a  point  that 
they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  very  trifling  and  worthless  ar- 
ticles which  were  apt  to  be  givunthein,  such  as  broken  bits  of  earthen 
wire,  or  of  glass    likewise  nails ;— although  the  truth  is,  if  the j 
might  but  obtain  these,  they  thought  themselves  possessed  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  in  the  world.    A  sailor,  on  one  occasion* 
got  for  one  nail  as  great  a  weight  of  gold  as  would  &ave  made  three 
golden  noblest  ana  in  the  saase  way,  for  other  articles  of  still  less 
value,  they  gave  whatever  the  purchaser  was  inclined  to  ask  them*-* 
But  because  I  felt  this  to  be  an  •unjust  species  of  traffic,  I  forbid  it  $ 
and  gave  them  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles  which  I  had 
brought  along  with  me,  without  any  return  being  asked»~that  I 
might  reader  them  more  friendly  to  me— that  I  might  gain  them  over 
to  the  Christian  faith— that  they  might  be  well  affected  towards  our 
King,  Queen,  Nobles,  and  the  whole  Spanish  people*  and  might 
eearch  out  for  those  things  in  which  themselves  abound,  and  of  which 
we  are  much  in  want,  and,  laying  up  stores  of  diem,  have  where* 
withal  to  enter  into  traffic  with  us.— They  have  no  idolatry  amongst 
them ;— but  seem  to  have  a  firm  persuasion,  that  all  force,  power* 
and  all  good  things,  are  from  Heaven,— from  whence  indeed  they 
imagined  that  I  had  come  down  with  my  drips  and  sailors ;  as  I 
discovered  from  them,  after  they  had  so  far  lost  their  apprehensions 
as  to  converse  with  us. — They  are  neither  sfugguh,  nor  rude,— on 
the  contrary  they  are  of  an  intelligent  and  piercing  mind ;— and  the 
relations  which  those  of  them  who  ferry  actfoss  the  seas  give  of  thjt 
various  particulars  which  they  have  seen,  are  very  distinct  and  live* 
ly.— But  none  of  them  had  ever  before  seen  any  people  clothed,  or 
ships  such  as  oars. — As  soon  as  I  had  come  into  that  sea,  I  carried 
off  by  force  from  the  first  island  which  I  reached,  a  few  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  might  be  instructed  by  ui,  and  instruct  us  in  the 
course  oT  our  voyage,  concerning  the  matters  with  which  they  were 
conversant  $— and  the  plan  turned  out  remarkably  welL    In  a  very 
short  time,  we  understood  them,  and  they  us  by  gestures  and  signs* 
and  even  words  j— and  they  were  of  very  great  use  to  us.    They 
never,  however,  gave  up  die  impression,  however  long  they  re* 
mained  with  us  (and  indeed  they  stil  are  with  us)  that  I  had  light* 
ed  down  from  Heaven)    and  they  spread  the  notion  wherever  we 
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landed  calling  out  with  a  loud  row,  which  was  repeated  front 
one  to  another— Come,  Come,  and  yon  will  jee  a  race  of  cihcical 
people!— The  consequence  has  been,  that,  laying  aside  their  faars 
formerly  entertained,  vast  crowds  of  men  and  women,  children 
and  adults,  yoong  and  old,  came  round  ns  from  all  quarters  : 
some  offering  o$  meat,<  others  drink,  with  the  utmost  and  most  in- 
credible kindness^-  All  these  Isbnds  possess  many  boats  made  of  solid 
woody— and  although  very  narrow,  yet  resembling  oar  boats  both 
in  length  and  form,  only  considerably  more  rapid  in  their  course.— 
Tbev  are  managed  by  oars  only.  Some  of  them  are  large,  others 
small,  and  others  again  of  a  middling  size.  With  the  larger  ones 
the?  pass  from  one  island  to  another,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  through- 
out them  all,  ronuroerable  as  they  are.  I  have  seen  some  of  these* 
boats  or  barges  which  carried  seventy  or  eighty  rowers.  In  all  these 
islands  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  the  people;  their 
manners  and  speech  are  alike— so  that  they  all  understand  one  an? 
other :— a  circumstance  peculiarly  important  for  the  purpose  which 
our  most  Serene  King  had  principally  in  view — their  conversion,  I 
mean,  to  me  holy  faith  of  Christ.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  they 
are  very  far  from  being  disinclined  to  it.  I  already  mentioned  bow 
I  coasted  along  the  it  land  Joanna  323  miles  to  the  east  ;  and  I  am 

Srrsuaded,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  this  island  is  greater  than 
ngland  and  Scotland  together*  It  contains  two  other  provinces 
which  I  did  not  see,  one  of  which  the  Indians  call  Anan,  where  thereare 
men  with  tails— and  that  province  is  180  miles  long,  according  to  the 
report  of  those  Indians  whom  I  carry  along  with  me,  and  who  are  ve- 
ry well  acquainted  with  these  islands.  The  circumference  of  Htspafia 
I  take  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  Spain,  a  Coiogna  tuque  adjbnten 
rabidum—tf  I  may  reckon  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  that  side*  which  I 
passed  along  in  a  right  line  from  west  to  east,  about  540  miles.  On 
this  island  of  Hispafia,  although  I  had  solemnly  taken  possession  of 
all  these  islands  in  the  name  of  our  invincible  King — I  yet  fixed  up* 
on  a  spot  more  advantageous  than  any  other  for  commerce,  and  e* 
very  opportunity  of  wealth— with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  me* 
tropolis,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  our  Lord's  Nativity— 
and  of  which,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  I  have  taken  possession 
for  the  King.  There  I  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  building 
a  fort,  which  will  soon  be  finished— ^ in  which  as  many  men  as  may 
be  necessary,  with  all  sort*  of  arms,  and  more  than  a  year's  provi- 
sion, may  be  left.  Here  likewise  I  shall  establish  a  carpenter's 
workshop,  and  leave  people  skilled,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
arts,  partly  on  account  of  ttie  great  friendship  and  kindness  which  I 
have  experienced  from  the  King  of  this  island,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  been  most  amiable  and  well-afiected ;  and  the  King  has 
even  gloried  in  styling  me  his  brother.  If  they  should  change  their 
dispositions,  they  yet  cannot  hurt  those  who  are  left  in  the  fort,  how> 
ever  desirous  they  might  be  of  doing  so.  They  have  a  great  dread 
*f  arms— are  themselves  naked,  and  remarkably  timid— so  that  the 
•lessors  of  the  fort  may  in  £}ct  be  said  to  possess  the  whole  itlaos^ 
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'Without  any  balsfrd  to  themselves,  if  they  will  keep  within  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  I  have  prescribed  for  them.    In  all  these 
islands,  according  to  my  information*  do  man  has  more  than  one 
-wife,  except  the  Chiefs  and  Kings,  who  may  have  as  many  as  twen- 
ty.    The  women  »eem  to  work  more  than  the  men  i  and  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  discover,  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  separate 
property  $  for  I  have  always  seen  these  people  impart  to  each  other 
whatever  they  had,  particularly  food,  and  things  of  that  sort.    I 
found  no  monsters  among  them,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  every* 
-where  men  of  a  very  estimable  and  benign  aspect.    Neither  are  they 
black,  like  the  Africans:  their  hair  is  smooth  and  long.    Indeed* 
they  do  not  live  in  a  country  where  the  solar  rays  are  particularly 
powerful*  being  distant  from  die  equator  about  six- and* twenty  de- 
grees.    The  cold  is  very  severe  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
let  the  Indians  of  these  regions  prevent  its  most  disagreeable  effects, 
partly  by  the  use  of  very  high-seasoned  food*  of  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond ;  and  custom  inures  them  to  the  climate.    There  are 
then*  as  I  have  said*  no  monsters*  at  least  that  I  saw ;  and  the  only 
information  I  received  of  any  such,  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island  called  Charis*  which*  to  those  who  are  sailing  fur  India*  follows 
second  in  order  immediately  after  the  island  of  Hispafia.    This  peo- 
ple are  looked  upon  by  their  neighbours  as  very  ferocious,  so  as  even 
to  eat  human  flesh.    They  have  many  various  sorts  of  boats*  with 
which  they  pass  into  all  the  Indian  islands*  and  carry  off  whatever 
they  lay  their  hands  on.    They  differ  in  no  respect  in  appearance 
from  the  other  islanders*  except  that  they  have  long  hair  like  women* 
They  make  use  of  bows,  and  cane  spears  with  whetted  points,  fixed* 
as  I  have  already  described*  in  the  thicker  part.    From  their  fero- 
city* they  are  objects  of  great  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians ;  but, 
for  my  part*  they  do  not  seem  to  me  more  formidable  than  the,  others. 
They  cohabit  with  a  race  of  women  who  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
•pother  island  immediately  succeeding  Hispafia,  as  you  sail  for  India. 
These  women  are  not  employed  in  the  common  occupations  of  their 
sex,  but*  like  their  husbands*  carry  bows  and  spears,  and  are  protect* 
ed  by  plates  of  brass*  with  which  their  island  abounds.    I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  another  island  still  larger  than  Hispafia :  its  inha- 
bitants have  no  spears— but*  like  all  the  others*  are  overflowing  with 
gold.    Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this*  and  of  the  other  islands 
which  I  have  seen*  I  have  along  with  me*  who  confirm,  by  their  tes- 
timony, the  above  particulars. 
To  conclude  with  summing  up*  in  a  few  words*  the  advantages  to 


fcave  occasion  for— and  as  great  a  quantity  of  aromatics  and  aloes 
sod  rhubarb*  as  their  Majesties  may  think  proper  to  require.  I 
feave  no  doubt  that  these  will  be  collected  in  great  abundance  by  the 
men  whom  I  have  left  in  the  fort-— for  I  myself  made  no  longer  stay 
(ban  t^e  wind*  forced  rat— except  ^e  (une  tha$  I  remained  in  (he 
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city  of  the  Nativity  while  the  fort  was  building,  and  I  was  providing 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  to  be  left.    These  are  very  great, 
*nd,  as  yet,  unheard  of  advantages ;  but  they  might  be  mueh  fur- 
ther extended,  if,  as  would  be  reasonable,  a  supply  of  ships  should 
be  given  me.    This  great  and  wonderful  field  ef  discovery  is  far  be- 
yond our  merit,  and  can  correspond  only  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  the  piety  and  religion  of  our  Sove- 
reigns.   It  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  an.  human  intellect,  but 
is  truly  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Mind.    It  is  not  unusual  indeed 
with  God  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  servants  who  love  hi* 
precepts,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  asking  impossibilities— at  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  dealing  with  us  who  have  been  permitted 
to  perform,  what  the  powers  of  men  had  never  before  so  much  at 
bordered  upon.    For  whatever  may  have  been  hmted  in  former  timet 
wf  the  existence  of  these  islands,  either  in  writings  or  in  discourse* 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  only  by  obscure  conjecture,  and  that  no  one 
«ver  asserted  that  he  had  seen  them ;  and  accordingly,  their  existence 
appeared  merely  fabulous.    Let  then  our  King;  and  Queen,  their 
'Nobles,  and  all  their  "happy  realms— ^and  indeed  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  return  thanks  to  our  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
because  he  has  magnified  us  with  so  great  bounty  and  victory :— Jet 
aolemn  processions  and  other  holy  offices  be  celebrated ;  and  let 
the  temples  be  veiled  with  festive  boughs.     Glory  be  henceforth  to 
Christ  on  the  ^earth,  as  there  is  glory  in  the  Heavens— for  he  is  ad- 
vancing forth  to  bring  salvation  to  the  perishing  souls  of  the  Hea- 
then-   Let  us  too  rejoice,  both  on  account  of  the  exaltation  of  our 
Faith,  and  of  the  increase  of  our  temporal  advantages,  in  which  not 
/only  Spain  but  all  Christendom  will  participate.    This  then  is  a  short 
narration  of  our  performances.    Farewell.—— Lisbon,  the  day  befbi* 
the  Ides  of  If  arch. 

We  subjoin  the  MS.  note  describing  die  volume  from  which 
<he  above  letter  is  extracted. 

'  Constat  foHolis  novem  in  8°  vel  s?°  parvo.  FdL  pernio  recto  ha- 
4>entur  insignia  Regis  Hispaniar.  cum  Inscriptione  Reg.  Hispaniae ; 
eod.  verso  tabula  exhibens  Oceanicamclassenu  Fol.  2&>  recto  Epis- 
tolae  initium  cum  titulo  supra  •relato  cui  praemittuntur  haec  verba 
•char.  maj.  De  Insults  Inoentis.  Eodem  fol.  2.  verso  tabula  exhibens 
Insulam  Hyspanam.  Fol.  3.  recto  sequkur  Epistola,  eodem  verso 
tabula  exhibens  Insula*  Fernandam,  Isabellam,  &c.  Fol.  4.  sequitur 
textus.  Fol.  5.  recto  iteratur  tabula  exhibens  Oceanian*  dassenu 
eod.  verso,  uti  &  fol.  6°.  sequitur  textus.  Fol.  7*.  verso  tabula  ex* 
fcibens  Insulam  Hyspanam.  Deinde  sequitur  textus  usque  ad  9a  fol. 
rectum  quo  Epistola  absolvitor  absque  utla  nota  typograph.  char, 
•est  Gothicus  nitidus.  Lineae  in  qualibet  pag.27.  Desunt  custodes 
&  numeri  paginar.  Fol.  lm.  2™.  $**.  &  4m.  prae  se  forunt  signaturaa 
i,  ij,  iij.  Tabulae  ligno  exculptae,  sed  satis  elegantes.  Initiates  Ii» 
terae  minio  pictae. 
Editionrtn  banc,  quae  S*ci  eat  XV.  nuHibi  descriptam  invenimus^ 
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Bditioti.  alteram  Sad  pariter  XV.  memorat  Fossfaf  (F.  1.  £.561) 
sad  sb  bac  nostra  plane  dhrersam,  utpote  quae  qtatuor  solum0  plat 
gulis  constat,  tabulis  caret,  Ac 

A*T.  XL  Statements  respecting  tie  East  India  Qdlege,  with  an 
Appeal  to  Facts*  in  refutation  of  the  Charges  lately  brought 
against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  By  tbe  Rev.  T.  1U 
Malthus,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  bn 
this  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire,  and  late  Felfow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    London.     1817. 

npHESi  •  Statements '  we  trust,  will  not  fail  to  command  that 
«*»  attention  which  is  eminently  due  to  every  subject  recom- 
mended by  the  name  of  their  author.  Distinguished  as  his 
writings  are,  not  more  by  their  originality  and  reach,  than  by 
their  tendency  to  the  practical  improvement  of  society,  we  are 
not  aware  that  he  has  often  touched  on  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment than  those  now  before  us.  To  the  inconsiderate,  indeed, 
Hertford  College  may  appear  of  much  the  same  importance 
with  Harrow ;  and  the  abolition  of  either  may  seem  an  affair 
of  individual  interest  rather  than  of  national  concernment.  But 
others  will  recollect,  that  this  seminary  is  the  avenue  to  the  civil 
appointments  of  India,  and  that  it  sends  forth  those  who  ought 
to  dispense  the  blessings  of  regular  government  to  sixty  millions 
of  people,  and  on  whom  depends  the  present  happiness,  perhaps 
the  future  destinies,  of  British  Asia. 

It  seems  almost  frivolous  to  observe,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  correctly,  either  the  utility  of  the  Hertford  establish* 
ment,  or  the  propriety  of  the  studies  pursued  there,  except 
in  reference  to  the  functions  to  be  discharged  by  thoae  whom 
it  is  intended  to  educate,  and  tbe  qualifications  they  are  requir- 
ed to  possess.  But,  however  plain  this  may  be  in  reason,  we 
ate  afraid  it  has  been  so  little  regarded  in  practice,  that  ma- 
ny have  presumed  to  condemn  the  College,  without  even  ad- 
verting to  the  ends  it  h  designed  to  attain.  It  is  curious,  though 
mortifying,  to.  hear  a  well  known  Proprietor  censuring,  and  with 
ridicule,  any  attempt  to  enlarge,  by  instruction  in  the  mond 
sciences,  the  minds  of  our  youth  destined  for  Iodia,  whose 
future  occupations  he  has  represented  to  be,  (p.  90.)  *  the 
*  weighing  of  tea,  the  counting  of  bales,  and  the  measuring 
4  of  muslins  $ '  but  it  is  more  natural  and  excusable,  that  ma- 
ny, whose  pursuits  have  never  made  them  acquainted  with 
East  India  affairs,  should  still  view  the  Company  in  their 
original  character  of  traders,  tod  deem  a  mercantile  education 
^  most  suitable  for  itair  ecrrifttv    Suqfe  persons,  whose  er- 
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ror  is  cot  willing,  but  accidental,  may  submit  to  be  tell,  thstf 
though  the  East  India  Company,  in  its  commencement,  was  * 
corporation  of  merchants,  occupied  in  augmenting  the  profits 
of  its  commercial  monopoly ;  yet  it  has  grown,  by  a  progress  of 
unparalleled  prosperity,  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire. 
The  duties  and  conditions  of  its  servants,  have  undergone  • 
corresponding  changef  From  being  clerks,  factors  or  writers, 
they  are  now  advanced  to  the  situation  of  Judges,  Ministers 
of  State,  and  Governors  of  provinces.  This  revolution,  prin- 
cipally  suggested  to  the  Marquis  Weilesley,  whom  Mr  Malthus 
has  called  *  the. ablest  Governor-General  that  India  ever  saw, ' 
the  celebrated  establishment  which  he  proposed  to  found  at  Fort- 
-William ;  and  it  may  be  useful  on  this  point  to  extract  some  ot> 
servations  from  his  Lordship's  Minute  in  Council,  dated  An* 
gust  18.  1400. 

*  In  proportion, '  it  is  there  obsetved,  *  to  the  extension  of  this  be» 
oeficial  system,  the  duties  of  the  European  civil  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  are  become  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance ; 
!The  denominations  of  writer,  /actor,  and  merchant,  by  which  the 
several  classes  of  the  civil  service  are  still  distinguished,  are  now  at* 
terly  inapplicable  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  discharged, 
and  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Compa- 
ny. To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  languages, 
manners,  usages  and  religions ;— -to  administer  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated system  of  revenue,  throughout  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some 
of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in  Europe :— to  maintain  civil 
order  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  litigious  regions  of  die  world  e 
—these  are  now  the  duties  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  civil  sen* 
vants  of  the  Company*  * 

After  further  remarks  respecting  the  judicial  functions,  be  oook 
tinues— 

'  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  more  ar- 
duous or  complicated  dudes  of  Magistracy  exist  in  the  world,  no 
qualifications  more  various  or  comprehensive  can  be  imagined, 
than  those  which  are  required  from  any  British  subject  who  enters 
the  seat  of  Judgment,  within  the  limits  of,  the  Company's  empire  in 
India. '  He  then  passes  to  the  administration  of  the  Revenue,  and, 
in  general,  to  the  Political,  Financial  and  Diplomatic  employments.; 
and  adds—'  The  Civil  servants  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, therefore,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a 
commercial  concern  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
a  powerful  sovereign ;  they  must  now  be  viewed  in  that  capacity, 
with  reference,  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to  their  real  occupations. 
They  are  required  to  discharge  the  functions  of  magistrates,  judges, 
ambassadors  and  governors  of  provinces,  in  all  the  complicated  and 
extensive  relations  of  those  sabred  trusts  and  exalted  stations,  and 
tinder  neculiar  circumstances,  which  greatly  enhance  the  solemni- 
ty o"  ligation,  and  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  trrmj 
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public  charge.  Their  duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  everv  otbe* 
part  of  the  world,  with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  an  unfavoacaMectiinate,  a  foreign  language* 
the  peculiar  usages  and  lain  of  India,  and  the  manners  or  its  in* 
habitants*' 

These  remarks,  derived  from  a  scarce  of  unquestionable  an* 
tbority,  are  quhe  derisive,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  qualifications  that  ought  to  be  found  in  the  servants  of  the 
Company.    Unhappily,  it  is  not  an  object  of  satisfactory  or  pleat* 
ittg  contemplation  to  consider  how  far  a  supply  of  persons,  ad- 
equately accomplished,  is  likely  or  possible  to  be  obtained.     In 
most  countries,  ft  is  not  the  subordinate  professions  merely 
that  are  fined  by  the  natives,  but  aH  the  higher  walks  of  life  ,— 
the  judicial,  executive  and  -legislative  departments,  are  open, 
tn  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the 
vrfcote  community.    It  is  far  otherwise  in  India,  which  exhibits 
the  striking  and  novel  spectacle  of  an  immense  Empire,  from 
the  administration  of  which,  all  its  native  talent  is  carefully  ex* 
eluded*    The  policy  by  which  our  possessions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  must  be  maintained,  requires  them  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  strangers,  drawn  from  their  home  by  the 
prospect  of  rapid  fortune ;  prohibited  from  establishing  them- 
selves permanently  hi  the  country ;  destitute  of  kindred  feel- 
ing and  sympathy  with  their  subjects ;  and  anxious  to  return, 
while  yet  m  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  wealth  they  may  have 
acquired.    The  promise  of  riches,  joined  to  the  honour  and 
splendour  of  many  situations  in  the  government  of  the  East, 
will  unquestionably  always  attract  some  portion  of  the  natural 
and  improved  abilities  of  Britain.    It  must  nevertheless  remain 
for  ever  true,  that  the  civil  and  political  employments  of  our 
own  country,  will  famish  a  sphere  of  exertion  the  highest,  the 
most  honourable,  and  infinitely  the  most  envied  by  our  own  ci- 
tizens.   The  inconsiderable  remnant  of  talent,  which  accidental 
circumstances,  and  a  spirit  of  adventure,  may  divert  to  our  In- 
dian dominions,  must  ever  be  insignificant,  in  comparison  with 
that  which  is  preferably  occupied  at  home,  and  lamentably  de- 
ficient when  contrasted  with  the  exigencies  in  the  government 
of  a  population  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  our  em* 
pire  in  Europe.    But,  scanty  as  the  allowance  of  latent  that  can 
be  snared  mast  be  in  all  circumstances,  it  is  yet  further  reduced 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Company  itself.    The  civil  servant* 
))eiog  largely  paid,  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  what  is  thought 
a  due  regard  to  economy  dictates,  that  their  number  should  not 
exceed  the  situations  afforded  by  the  government.    This  limited 
number,  too,  is  selected  by  the  nomination  of  the  Company  at 
heme ;  and  the  patronage  derived  from  this  source,  forma  in 
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mKty  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  the  pftprfAtot*.  Itona 
these  causes,  it  happens  that  the  appointments  of  the  East  arc 
not  made  an  object  of  open  competition,  even  to  the  few  whose 
inclinations  might  lead  them  to  embrace  the  service ;  that  the 
choice  of  those  actually  appointed  is  often  without  discrimina- 
tion j  that  many  are  named  for  no  other  reason,  than  because 
their  chance  of  success  is  low  in  a  European  profession;  and,  in 
general,  that  favour  and  not  ability,  is  the  passport  to  advance* 
ment  in  India. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  yield  some  comfort  to  bew 
Mere,  that  the  talent  which  can  be  procured  for  the  government 
of  India,  however  inadequate  in  extent,  is  yet  in  a  situation 
favourable  to  its  cultivation,  and  its  beneficial  direction.    Bat 
even  this  consolation  is  denied  us.      The  want  of  rivahhip* 
which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  implies  the  absence  of  the 
most  powerful  excitement  to  exertion  in  human  affairs.     Com- 
pared  with  the  situations,  the  number  of  competitors  is  so  small* 
that  every  one  is  sure  to  reach,  in  time,  a  lucrative  appointment* 
end  possess  the  means  of  realizing  his  fortune.    It  is  natural* 
then,  to  think  that  the  civil  functions  must  often  be  but  care- 
lessly executed,  since  dismissal  from  employment  can  scarcely 
occur,  and  negligence  does  not  always  retard  promotion.    The 
condition,  too,  of  Europeans,  as  mere  sojourners  in  India, 
cannot  be  without  an  evil  influence  on  their   conduct*     E» 
van  where  assiduity  and  effort  are  not  necessary  for  the  sue* 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  profession,  a  certain  honourable  dis- 
cbarge of  its  duties  is  generally  ensured,  if  it  be  practised  un- 
der the  observation  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and  whose  e» 
steem  is  essential  to  our  happiness.     But  when  it  is  exercised 
far  from  that  country,  in  which  a  man's  thoughts  a,nd  wishes  are 
centered,  and  in  which  he  looks  forward  to  pass  the  decline, 
perhaps  the  maturity  of  life,  it  is  but  too  natural  to  regard  with 
indifference  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  its  duties;   and  to 
gain,  by  the  speediest  means,  that  wealth  and  station  that  may 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  desired  return.   At  home,  besides, 
the  dread  of  public  opinion,  especially  in  political  professions, 
brings  aid  to  (piling  honesty,  and  curbs  the  excesses  of  roisoon* 
duct.     But  there  is  little  public  opinion  in  India  $  little  at  least 
that  is  availing  in  its  operation.     The  natives  are  vastly  too 
depressed,  that  a  respect  for  their  sentiments  should  either  serve 
to  stimulate  or  awe  their  European  masters  j  and  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  independently  of  an  overweening  selfilhness, 
and  disregard  of  their  subjects'  welfare,  not  unnaturally  created 
by  their  peculiar  situation,  will  not  be  disinclined  to  exercise 
towards  each  other  a  reciprocal  forbearance,  and  to  forgive  in 
their  neighbours  that,  negligence  and  deficiency  which  they  may 
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perhaps  be  sensible  require  pardon  in  themselves.    Add  to  aH 
this,  the  unusual  and  innumerable  perils  spread  around  the  en- 
trance of  public  life  in  India,  from  the  luxuries  of  the  climate, 
~— the  sudden  and  almost  unbounded  command  of  money,— the 
more  dangerous  possession  of  unaccustomed  power,— the  abject 
servility  of  the  natives  *— and  k  cannot  fail  to  be  manifest,  not 
only  that  India  is  governed  without  the  assistance  of  that  na*» 
tural  and  cultivated  talent,  whioh,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  under  a  well  regulated  constitution,  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  its  administration ;  but  that  even  the  poor  allotment 
of  British  talent,  which  alone,  from  inevitable  causes,  it  can 
procure,  is  certain  to  be  injudiciously  selected,  and  by  no  means 
most  successfully  applied. 

All  who  fed  interested  m  the  good  government  of  India, — and 
we  trust  they  form  a  vast  majority  of  this  nation, — will  inquire 
with  anxiety  bow  far  any  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  evils- 
springing  too  rarely  from  the  causes  which  we  have  now  indi* 
cated,  bu(  which  we  have  no  leisure-  at  present  more  fully  to  de* 
vebp.    Some  of  these  evils  are  unquestionably  inherent  in  the- 
scheme  of  policy  which  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Eastern,  possessions*    But  much  may  be 
done  towards  the  removal  and  alleviation  of  others,  partly  by 
establishing  some  control  over  the  abuse  of  patronage  in  un- 
distinguishmg  appointment,  and  partly  by  insuring,  so  far  as  ie 
possible,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  education  to  those  youny 
men  who  may  be  selected  for  the  administration  of  India.    It 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  care  of  acquiring  the  requisite 
qualifications  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  individuals  them* 
selves.    Such  freedom  is  not  oulw  without  danger,  but  is  rea» 
sonably  considered  to  be  attended  with  advantage  in  European1 
professions.    But  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  stand  in  a  very- 
different  situation  from  the  various  employments  of  Indian  Go- 
vernment.   They  are  accessible  to  all  who  feel  inclined  to  enter 
them, — they  are  exercised  at  home,  and  under  the  inspection 
of  those  in  whose  society  life  is  to  be  spent  i  and,  on  these 
accounts,  but  especially  from  the  unrestrained  competition, 
success,  in  any  high  degree,  cannot  be  attained  but  by  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  knowledge  and  capacity  they  involve.     Un- 
der these  circumstances,  every  candidate  may  be  left  to  him- 
self; fpr,  if  he  intends  to  follow  in  earnest  the  path  he  haa 
$bosen,  he  must  come  fully  prepared  in  information  and  ability, 
else  he  will  be  outstript  by  a  thousand  rivals.    It  would  be  idte* 
however,  to  expect,  in  any  profession,  a  greater  degree  of  talent 
and  accomplishment,  than  its  general  character  raiders  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  and  average  success*    This  principle  seems  too 
obvious  to  need  illastraAmi ;  and  it  applies  immediately  to  the 
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•object  before  us,  in  demonstrating  tbe  propriety,  nay,  the  ne* 
eesshy,  of  resorting  to  artificial  means,  for  securing  tbe  quart* 
ficatioos,  wit  boot  which  the  Company's  servant*  cannot  execute 
their  functions,  so  as  to  impart  the  blessings  of  good  govern* 
ment  to  the  people  placed  under  their  care.     Without  rivalry, 
—careless  of  acquiring  the  affection  or  esteem  of  the  natives,— 
certain  of  fortune, — tolerably  secure  that  their  conduct  will  be 
favourably  considered  by  their  equals, — and  always  looking  for- 
ward to  pass  what  they  must  regard  as  the^best  part  of  their 
existence,  in  a  country  where  their  affluence  and  former  em* 
pkwment  will  procure  them  respectability,  while  their  errors, 
and  perhaps  their  crimes,  are  unknown, — individuals  so  circum- 
stanced  cannot  be  supposed,  if  abandoned  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, to  qualify  themselves  beyond  that  very  moderate  degree 
which  is  requisite  to  secure  their  advancement  within  a  rea* 
sonable  period,  or  to  save  them  from  the  censure  of  their  supe- 
riors, but  which  will  be  far  indeed  from  yielding  to  India  an 
administration,  conducted  with  the  justice  and  wisdom  which 
we  flatter  ourselves  are  visible  in  Europe.    If,  indeed,  it  4buki 
be  shown,  that  qualifications  corresponding  to  the  high  and  ar- 
duous duties  to  be  performed,  were  necessary  for  success,  or 
were  even  rewarded  by  a  proportionate  rapidity  in  promotion, 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  an  honourable  fortune,  education 
might  be  safely  confided  to  individual  care ;  and  the-  interfer- 
ence of  Government,  in  prescribing  a  particular  system,  instead 
of  being  desirable,  might  be  matter  perhaps  of  objection.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  seems  plain,  upon  very  slight  considera- 
tion, that  there  is  no  such  necessity  established,  nor  any  suck 
reward  offered  as  can  justify  a  reliance  upon  private  interest  for 
the  attainment  of  this  national  object.    Even  if  individuals  were 
inclined  to  bestow  all  pains  upon  the  education  demanded  by 
the  Indian  service,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  adequate 
means  could  be  within  their  reach.     Residing  in  every  different 
part  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  they  could  find' 
in  their  own  vicinity  such  assistances  as  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  an  education  so  difficult  and  diversified  $  and  if,  in 
process  of  time,  all  these  aids  were  to  be  found  in  a  single  spot, 
the  maintenance  of  tbe  young  men  there,  would  be  too  expen- 
sive for  many  parents  to  afford;  and  their  assemblage,  neces- 
sarily exempted,  on  this  supposition,  from  the  restraint  of  Aca- 
demical discipline,  would  be  beyond  estimation  injurious  to  their 
moral  and  literary  •  habits.    The  inferiority,  besides,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  Members  of  the  Universities  tends  to  place  all 
teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  their  order,  would  not  improba- 
bly occasion  tbe  lo?s  of  many  valuable  guides,  whom  tbe  esta- 
blishment of  a  University  might  procure.    It  is  not  perhaps  too 
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tnuch  to  suppose,  that  if  the  JBast  India  Company  did  not  ho- 
nour the  instructors  of  their  youth,  by  forming  them  into  a 
Collegiate  establishment,  the  talents  of  a  Malthus  and  a  Ha- 
milton might  have  been  withheld  from  the  education  of  their 
servants. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  trusting  the 
education  entirely  to  individuals,  since  the  certainty  of  its  hav- 
ing been  given  in  a  requisite  degree,  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
means  of  examinations  under  the  superintendence  and  authority 
of  the  Company*  We  confess  that  we  have  no  faith  at  all  iit 
mere  examinations*  as  a  test  either  of  ability  or  of  informa- 
tion. Even  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they  are 
most  applicable,  and  supposing  them  to  be  conducted  with  the 
most  perfect  fairness,  the  results  will  often  depend  upon  quali- 
ties which  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  those  that  should 
principally  be  regarded  in  an  Indian  appointment.  But  a  still 
more  decided  objection  to  reliance  upon  such  a  criterion  isn 
that  it  by  no  means  applies  to  many  of  those  powers  and  ac- 
quirements, of  which  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence. They  may  be  used  with  success  id  the  exact  sciences ; 
but  they  can  afford  no  adequate  measure  of  progress  in  the  at*, 
tainment  of  general  knowledge,  nor  satisfactory  proof  of  an  en- 
lightened education,  in  which  the  foundation  has  been  bid  fon 
those  general  studies  that  should  form  the  character,  and  ma- 
ture the  mind,  of  a  statesman  oi  a  judge. 

These  considerations,  we  own,  induce  us  to  expect  our  re- 
medy from  another  quarter,  and  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  in- 
stitutions which  in  general  mpy  be  unnecessary,  but  are  ren-. 
dered  eminently  expedient  by  the  peculiarities  of  this  case.  la 
our  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  doub|,  that  two  or  three  years' 
study  at  a  university,  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  the  peculiar 
education  required,  should  be  made  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary U>  the  appointment  and  transmission  ot  a  young  man  to 
India*  If  any  attention  be  bestowed  on  the  Establishment,  at  all 
answerable  to  its  importance,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  concentrate)  the 
ablest  instructors  in  the  various  departments  it  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  teach.  Their  lessons  may  not,  indeed,  always  in- 
sure proficiency ;  but  the  best  chance,  we  think,  of  advance- 
ment, is  had.  There  may  be  some  students  so  invincibly  dull, 
and  so  incorrigibly  obstinate  and  contumacious,  as  to  render 
vain  every  attempt  to  inform  them*  But  such  never  was,  and 
never  can  be,  the  general  complexion  of  the  students ;  most  of 
whom. will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  in  their  pow- 
er, and  apply  themselves  with  assiduity  to  acquire  that  knqw- 
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ledge  which  those  best  acquainted  with  the  Company's  affairs^ 
deem  it  necessary  for  their  honour  and  their  advancement,  that 
they  should  possess.  Such  an  establishment,  undoubtedly,  is 
subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  collection  of 
a  number  of  young  men  for  the  purposes  of  education*  But 
it  has  the  advantages  likewise.  Unquestionably,  it  should  not 
be  more  exceptionable  on  this  head,  than  the  great  publio 
schools,  or  the  Universities;  while  it  is  manifest,  that  with  a 
view  to  the  professions  to  be  supplied  from  the  several  insti- 
tutions, the  latter  might  be  spared  much  more  easily  than  the 
former.  We  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  so  hastily  drawn  from  some  late  disturbances  at  Herfr* 
ford ;  and  would  merely  add  here,  that  examinations  graft- 
ed upon  such  an  institution,  and  aided  by  the  knowledge  which 
the  professors  could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  some  years'  in* 
struction,  to  attain  of  the  students9  character,  would  become 
doubly  efficient.  They  would,  on  the  one  hand,  necessitate  bis 
study,  by  the  knowledge  that  his  progress  was  an  object  of  con- 
tinued attention ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  often  repeat- 
ed, in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  they  would  furnish  the  means 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  capacities  and  attainments* 
This  last  consideration  should  be  especially  remarked,  as  by  no 
means  the  least  important.  The  necessity  of  attending  an  esta- 
blishment like  what  we  now  speak  of,  would  make  known  the  fit- 
ness of  each  person  for  the  service  to  which  be  was  designed ;  andr 
by  pointing  out  those  whose  moral  or  intellectual  habits  were 
such  as  to  render  their  rejection  advisable,  it  would  create  a 
very  salutary  control  over  indiscriminate  appointment,  and  fur* 
nish  indeed  the  only  effectual  check  against  nominating  to  the* 
arduous  charges  in  the  government  of  the  East,  persons  con- 
fessedly unfit  for  the  more  easy  and  unembarrassed  professional 
of  Europe.  The  veto  thus  constituted  might  not  be  often  called 
into  exercise ;  but  its  existence  seems  almost  necessary.  It  is  not 
likely  indeed  to  be  yielded  without  opposition,  since  it  does  in 
a  slight  degree  abridge  a  privilege  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  selfish  men,  too  great  latitude  cannot  be  allowed.  But. 
surely  a  paltry  consideration  of  patronage  cannot  weigh  for  an 
instant,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  interested  for  humanity,  against 
what  is  essential  to  the  good  government  of  India. 

These  general  remarks,  and  the  principles  they  embrace,  seem 
sufficiant  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  a  Collegiate  establishment 
is  the  best  means  of  alleviating  the  evils  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indian  government  is  supplied  with  the  servants  its 
administration  requires.  Attendance  for  two  or  three  years  up- 
on such  an  Institution)  would,  in  most  cases,  secure,  and  in  all 
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render  very  probable,  tbe  acquisition  of  the  desirable  attain- 
ments ;  while  tbe  discovery  which,  in  this  course  of  study,  roust 
be  made,  of  character  and  abilities,  would  ascertain,  without 
danger  of  error,  those  few  instances  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  recall  the  appointment.    The  establishment 
being  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  Company's  charge, 
requires  from  tbe  students  a  contribution  very  much  inferior 
to  tbe  expense  at  which  a  private  education,  not  half  so  valu- 
able, could  be  obtained,  and  consequently  enlarges  the  field  of 
competition.     It  were  very  erroneous,  however,  to  discuss  this 
question,  as  if  it  were  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  erect 
such  a  seminary,  and  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  advantage.     The  truth  is, 
the  point  has  been  settled  by  experience.    The  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  felt  severely  tbe  deficiency  of  the  Company's  civil  ser- 
vants ;  and  Lord  Wellestey  was  led,  by  tbe  absolute  necessity 
of  applying  an  immediate  remedy  to  the  evil,  to  foufcd  his  Col- 
lege at  Fort- William.    He  knew  that  the  evil  consisted  mainly 
in  defective  education  ;  and  he  consequently  projected  an  esta- 
blishment calculated  to  implant  and  nourish  the  knowledge  most 
useful  in  Indian  government     His  establishment  was  disap* 
proved  of  by  the  Directors,  from  the  indefinite  expense  in 
which  it  appeared  to  involve  the  Company ;  but  thev  recorded 
their  approbation  of  the  enlightened  principles  on  which  it  was: 
planned,  not  in  words  only,  but  by  erecting  tbe  more  moderate* 
and,  we  believe,  more  advantageous,  institution  at  Hertford. 
Since  the  facilities  of  education  were  thus  increased,  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  civil  servants  have  been  in  great  part  removed* 
A  visible  melioration  has  taken  place  \  auo,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Minto,  tbe  exigencies 
of  the  service  are  better  met;— an  improvement  directly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  institution  which  Mr  Makhus  has  been  forced  to  vin- 
dicate. 

We  have  been  induced  to  extend  these  observations,  upon 
the  necessity  of  having  a  prescribed  method  of  educating  the 
Company's  servants ;  because  some  persons  seem  to  have  en- 
tertained a  wish  of  entirely  abolishing  the  Hertford  College* 
Such  an  event*  in  our  opinion,  would  prove  a  great  calamity  to. 
India;  and  we  think  tbe  contest  is  naif  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Institution,  by  proving  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  ought 
to  exist.  Whether  it  mjgnt  not  be  amended  in  its  constitution* 
is  a  question  of  minor  importance  to  the  public,  and  has,  be- 
sides, received  a  satisfactory  answer  in  these  *  Statements.  * 
Tbe  principal  point  which  has  hitherto  been  agitated,  is,  whe* 
ther  the  present  system  should  be  followed  in  preference  to  the 
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jflan  originally  projected  by  Lord  Wellesley.     His  Lordship  in- 
tended, that  the  Company  s  servants  should  be  educated  solely  in 
India,  while,  according  to  the  system  now  followed,  the  educa- 
tion is  in  a  great  mcasnre  divided,-— one  branch  being  given  in 
j  England,  and  the"  other  in  Calcutta;    In  order  to  appreciate  the 

merits  of  these  two  schemes,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at 
Knowledge  of  tht  Eastern  'languages  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Company's  servants,  since  no  tolerable  government  could' 
exist,  without  an  easy  communication  between  the  people  and' 
their  rulers.  This  necessary  branch  of  acquired  knowledge  is- 
taught  jn  India,  with  peculiar  advantages  and  facility*  But  its- 
liidiments  may,  without  difficulty,  be  obtained  ia  England;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Makhus,  that  the  weightiest  con- 
siderations justify  and  require  the  foundation  of  the  general  edu- 
cation to  be  laid  solely  in  England.  It  basJiappened,  according- 
ly, in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  the  system  which  a  com- 
bination of  accidental  circumstances  contributed  to  form,  appear* 
in  reality  to  be  the  most  expedient  During  their  residence  ia. 
Hertford  College,  the  students  make  great  advances  in  the  work 
of  general  knowledge,  and  particularly  ii>  the  moral  sciences. 
They  begin,  too,  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages,  in  which 
it  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Calcutta  establishment  to  perfect 
them  upon  their  arrival  in  India.  The  reasons  which  princi- 
pally weigh  with  Mr  Malthus,  in  preferring  this  separated  sys- 
tem to  a  College  exclusively  Indian,  is,  in  ihejhst  place,  the- 
expense,  which,  though  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, if  considered  relatively  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  serious  objection  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
pany, and'  which  undoubtedly,  if  the  systems  are  nearly  effec- 
tual in  the  same  extent,  is  sufficient  to  oast  the  balance.  The 
College  now  existing  in  England  does*  not  cost  one  sixth  pare 
of  the  expense  which  must  nave  been  incurred  bad  it  been  e- 
rected  at  Fort- William.  His  next  reason  is  much  stronger* 
that  the  College  in  England  h  preferable,  with  respect  to  the 
regularity  of  the  students'  conduct,  and  their  personal  expenses* 
On  this  point  he  observes,  (p.  36) — <  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  young  men  who  go  out  as  writers  to  India,,  have 
the  power  of  borrowing  money,  almost  to  any  extent,  from  natives, 
who  speculate  upon  their  future  rise  ia  the  set  vice ;  and,  during  the 
early  part  of  their  residence  in  Calcutta,  it  is  bat  too  common  to> 
indulge  in  an  expenditure  greatly  beyond  their  incomes.  They  find 
themselves,  besides,  the  memoes  s  of  a  privileged  cast ;  and  the  al- 
most arbitrary  control  which  they  exercise  over  the  persons  whom 
they  chiefly  see  about  them,  must  have  a  necessary  tendency  to 
foster  their  caprices,  and  render  them  impatient  of  authority.  If 
th  tfW  causes  of  irregularity#  we  add  the  seductions  of  a  liufctt*- 
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tioui  climate,  and  consider,  at  the  tame  time,  the  critical  age, 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  at  which  they  are  at  first  exposed  to 
'these  temptations,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, a  more  dangerous  or- 
deal.    The  deficient  discipline  of  our  schools  and  universities  in 
England,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  complaint ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  that,  if  our  youth*  from  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen, were  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  >as  they  would  be  dur- 
ing a  three  yean9  residence  at  a  College  in  Calcutta,  their  disci- 
pline would  not  admit  of  a  comparison  wkh  what.it  is  at  present** 
He  adds,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline can  be  much  more  easily  accomplished  here  than  in  In* 
-<Ha$  because  the  ultimate  punishment  olexpul«oo>  which  forms 
the  hinge  of  discipline,  can  scarcely  be  inflicted  in  India,  where 
'the  person  expelled  is  •necessarily  deprived  of  every  means  of 
support,  and  has  not,  as  in  this  country,  the  choke  of  many 
different  professions,  in  any  of  which  he  may  retrieve  his  cha- 
racter, nnd  advance  his  fortune.    The  severity  of  this  neces- 
sary punishment  is  such  as  almost  to  prevent  its  infliction.     Bqt 
the  third ,  -and  perhaps  the  strongest,  reason  of  all  is,  that, 
4  in  point  of  efficiency,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  general  education  would  be  better  laid  in  *  England 
than  in  India.    The  most  important  period  in*  the  education  of  a 
-young  man,  is  the  period  in  which- he  commences  a  more  general 
course  of  reading  than  that  which  is  pursued  at  schools ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  this  period  should  be  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  habits  of  study  and  industrious  exertion* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  unfavourable  time  for  the  for* 
xnation  of  these  habits,  arid  the  commencement  of  new  and  diffi- 
cult studies,  than  the  two  or  three  years  iaamediately  succeeding  the 
*  transition  from  a  common  school  in  England  to  an  university  in  In- 
dia, at  the  age  of  sixteen.     Suddenly  possessed  of  an  unusual  com- 
mand of  money,  surrounded'  by  natives  devoted  tor  his  will,  tempt- 
ed to  indulgences  of  all -kinds,  by  the  novel  forms  in  which  they 
present  themselves,  and  discouraged  from  severe -application,  by  the 
enfeebling  effects  of  the-ciimate,  be  must  possess  a  very  steady  and 
unusual  degree  of  resolution,  to  begin  a  course  of  law,  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  to  continue  his  dasst* 
cal  studies,  at  the  very  same  time  that  be  is  required,  as  his  para- 
mount duty,  and  the  immediate  passport  to  an  official  situation^  to 
*make  himself  master  of  two  or  three  Oriental  languages.     Such  a 
course  cf  general  reading  may  undoubtedly  be  pursued  in  "India  at 
-  a  future  time  by  individuals*  during  the  intervals  of  official  occupa- 
tion ;  bnt  it  may  be  considered  as  certain,  that,  except  perhaps  in  a 
'few  rare  instances,  litde  or  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  these  stu- 
dies in  a  three  years'  residence  at  Calcutta  from  sixteen  to  nineteen ; 
'and  that,  if  such  a  general  education  be  necessary,  the  foundatiop 
*v(  it  must  be  laid  in  England. '    p.  41. 
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For  these  reasons,  generally,  we  coincide  with  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  that  (  two  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view ;  one  of  the 
highest  utility,  and  the  other  of  paramount  necessity.  As  a  foun- 
dation of  general  knowledge  is  best  laid  in  the  West,  and  the  neces- 
sary languages  are  best  acquired  in  the  East,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  two  establishments,  one  m  England,  and  the  other  in  India* 
may  be  required  to  accomplish  most  effectively  the  objects  in  view  :— 
the  English  establishment  to  give  as  good  a  general  education  as  can 
be  communicated  within  the  age  of  18  or  19,  with  some  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  the  Indian  establish- 
ment to  be  confined  exclusively  to  these  languages,  and  particularly 
to  act  as  a  final  test,  as  far  as  languages  go,  of  qualification  for  of- 
fice. '  p.  43. 

It  would  be  qnite  unfair  to  the  Hertford  Institution,  not  to 
make  room  for  the  following  statement  of  the  mode  of  study 
which  is  there  pursued. 

*  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  College,  is  required  to 
produce  a  testimonial  from  bis  schoolmaster,  and  to  pass  an  exa- 
mination in  Greek,  Latin  and  Arithmetic,  before  the  Principal  and 
Professors.  This  previous  examination  at  once  prevents  persons 
from  offering  themselves  who  have  not  received  the  usual  school 
education  of  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  and  those  who  offer  them- 
selves, and  are  found  deficient,  are  remanded  till  another  period  of 
admission* 

1  The  lectures  of  the  different  Professors  in  the  College  are  given 
in  a  manner  to  make  previous  preparation  necessary,  and  to  en- 
courage most  effectually  habits  of  industry  and  application.  In 
their  substance,  they  embrace  the  important  subjects  of  classical 
literature,  the  Oriental  Languages,  the  Elements  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Laws  of  England,  General  History, 
and  Political  Economy. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  it  was  feared  by  some 
persons,  that  this  variety  would  too  much  distract  the  attention  of 
the  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  prevent  them 
from  making  a  satisfactory  progress  in  any  department.-  .  But  in- 
stances of  distinguished  success,  in  many  departments  at  the  same 
time,  have  proved  that  these  fears  were  without  foundation ;  and 
that  this  variety  has  not  only  been  useful  to  them,  in  rendering  a 
methodical  management  of  their  hours  of  study  more  necessary,  but 
has  decidedly  contributed  to  enlarge,  invigorate,  and  mature  their 
understandings. 

'  On  all  the  important  subjects  above  enumerated,  examinations 
take  place  twice  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  each  terra.  These  exa- 
minations last  about  a  fortnight.  They  are  conducted  uppn  the 
plan  of  the  great  public  and  collegiate  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sities, particularly  at  Cambridge,  with  such  further  improvements 
as  experience  has  suggested.  The  questions  given,  are  framed 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  progress  and  actual  profi- 
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,  ciency  in  each  particular  department,  on  the  subjects  studied  dur- 
ing the  preceding  term  ;  and  the  answers,  in  all  cases  which  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  are  given  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Professors, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  a  reference  to  books.  After  the  ex- 
amination in  any  particular  department  is  over,  the  Professor  in  that 
department  reviews  at  his  leisure  all  the  papers  that  he  has  received ; 
and  places,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  each  individual  in  the  numerical 
order  of  his  relative  merit,  and  in  certain  divisions  implying  his  de- 
gree of  positive  merit.  These  arrangements  are  all  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  whole  Collegiate  Body.  They  require  consideration 
and  attention,  and  are  executed  with  scrupulous  care  and  strict  im- 
partiality. 

'  Besides  the  classifications  above  mentioned,  medals,  prize-books 
and  honorary  distinctions,  are  awarded  to  those  who  are  the  heads 
of  classes,  or  as  high  as  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  departments. 

'  Those  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  industry  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  success.  Though  there  are  some,  unquestion- 
ably, on  whom  motives  of  this  kind  will  not,  or  cannot,  operate ; 
and  with  whom,  therefore,  little  can  be  done  ;  yet  a  more  than  usual 
proportion  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  strong  desire,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  efforts,  to  make  a  progress  in  the  various  studies  pro- 
posed to  them. 

'  Those  who  have  come  to  College  tolerably  good  scholars,  have 
often,  during  their  stay  of  two  years,  made  such  advances  m  the 
classical  department,  as  would  have  done  them  great  credit,  if  they 
had  devoted  to  it  the  main  ^art  of  their  time  ;  while  the  contempo- 
rary honours,  which  they  have  obtained  in  other  departments,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  their  attention  was  not  confined  to  one  stu- 
dy ;  and  many  who  came  from  public  and  private  schools  at  six- 
teen, with  such  low  classical  attainments,  as  appeared  to  indicate 
either  a  want  of  capacity  or  application,  have  shown,  by  their  sub- 
sequent progress,  even  in  the  classical  department,  and  still  more 
by  their  distinguished  exertions  in  others,  that  a  new  field,  and  new 
stimulants,  had  wrought  a  most  beneficial  change  in  their  feelings 
and  habits,  and  had  awakened  energies  of  which  they  were  before 
scarcely  conscious. 

4  There  are  four,  or  five  of  the  Professors  thoroughly  conversant 
with  University  examinations,  who  can  take  upon  themselves  to  af» 
firm,  that  they  have  never  witnessed  a  greater  proportion  of  various 
and  successful  exertion  in  the  course  of  their  academical  experience, 
than  has  appeared  at  some  of  the  examinations  at  the  East  India 
College. '     p.  49. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  Institution,  and  such  the  reasons 
which  recommended  its  adoption.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
learn,  that  its  general  success  has  been  answerable  to  the  object 
held  in  view,  and  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  most 
solicitous  in  effecting  its  establishment.    Even  in  shortening  the 
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period  usually  occupied  by  the  study  of  the  Eastern  language** 
its  influence  lias  been  most  remarkable.  Without  stopping  to 
examine  all  the  details  conclusive  upon  this  head,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr  Malthus's  pamphlet,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
the  proficiency  which  the  documents  for  the  Year  1811  prove 
the  Hertford  students  to  have  attained*  In  that  year,  twenty 
students  left  the  College  of  Calcutta,  of  whom  twelve  were,  and 
eight  were  not,  educated  in  Hertfordshire*  The  average  stay 
of  the  former  was  ten  months, — and  of  the  latter  three  years  and 
two  months.  If  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  earlier 
age  at  which  the  students  not  educated  in  Hertfordshire  may 
have  come  to  Calcutta,  it  should  be  remarked,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  College  at  Fort- William  is  directed  exclusively 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  languages.  The  difference  in  short  is 
t>uch,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain,  except  on  suppositions 
the  most  honourable  for  the  English  College,  and  for  the  gen* 
tlemen  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  students  in  general  infor- 
mation, and  in  those  higher  studies  and  pursuits  which  fit  them 
for  discharging  the  arduous  and  exalted  duties  of  the  situations 
they  are  destined  to  fill,  very  ample  testimony  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  India.  We  have  not  space  to  introduce  the  whole 
here;  but  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  inserting 
the  following  extracts. 

*  In  1810,  Lord  Minto,  after  having  noticed  particularly  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  who  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
add?,  <•  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  1  do  a  further  justice  to  the 
Hertford  College,  by  remarking,  that  the  official  Reports  and  Re* 
turns  of  our  College  will  show  the  students  who  have  been  translat- 
ed from  Hertford  to  Fort- William,  to  stand  honourably  distinguished 
for  regular  attendance, — for  obedience  to  the  statutes  and  discipline 
of  the  College, — for  orderly  and  decorous  demeanour, — for  modera- 
tion in  expense,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  their  debt, — and, 
in  a  word,  for  those  decencies  of  conduct  which  denote  men  well 
born,  and  characters  well  trained.  I  make  this  observation  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  &s  1  entertain  an  earnest  wish  to  find  it  proved, 
that  the  preliminary  tuition,  and  general  instruction  afforded  to  the 
succeeding  generations  of  the  Company's  servants  at  Hertford,  will 
he  found  of  more  extensive  ( I  should  be  disponed  to  say  more  valua- 
ble) influence  even  for  India,  than  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of 
proficiency  In  a  language  or  two  of  the  East,  can  prove  at  that  early 
period. " 

•  In  181 2t  the  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  Col- 
lege Council  of  Fort- William  to  the  Governor- General  in  Counc'l^ 
dated  December  29th,  and  recorded  in  the  Pengal  Public  Consulta- 
tions of  the  1st  of  April  1814—  l 
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*  "  We  talce  the  liberty  of  repeating  in  this  place,  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Visitor,  in  hU  speech  pro- 
nounced at  the  deputation  holden  22d  December  1810,  that  the  im- 
provement (a  very  great  and  general  one)  which  we  have  thought 
ourselves  warranted  in  asserting  has  been  very  conspicuous  in  thg 
conduct  of  the  students  who  have  passed  through  the  College  at 
Hertford.  We  trust  and  belisve  that  this  is  no  accidental  circum- 
stance ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  fact  is  in  our  opinion  certain,  that  due 
regard  being  paid  to  numbers,  no  similar  Institution  can  afford  a 
greater  proportion  of  young  ipen  more  distinguished  by  the  manners 
of  gentlemen,  and  general  correctness  and  propriety  of  deportment, 
than  the  present  students  of  the  College  at  Fort-William, "  ' 

*  These  public  testimonies  from  the  College  at  Calcutta,  are  con- 
iirmed  by  the  accounts  of  individuals  who  have  retarned  from  India 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  who  agree  m  stating,  that  what 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  New  School  of  writers  at  Calcutta, 
is  very  superior  indeed,  both  in  conduct  and  attainments,  to  those 
who  were  sent  out  upon  the  old  system. '  p.  52. 

These  testimonies  would  even  be  flattering,  did  the  permitted 

Eeriod  of  study  entitle  us  to  expect  actual  proficiency  in  the 
ranches  of  knowledge  that  are  taught.  Two  years,  or  three, 
however,  beyond  which  the  stay  in  this  country  cannot  be  pro- 
tracted,  is  evidently  too  short  to  authorize  such  an  expectation ; 
and  it  should  always  be  considered,  that  the  only  object  attain* 
able,  is  to  lay  a  foundation  fit  for  the  superstructure  of  general 
and  enlightened  science.  The  Institution  will  have  achieved  its 
purpose,  if  the  seeds  of  knowledge  be  implanted,  and  the  mind 
trained  to  habits  which  promise  assiduous  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion. The  fruit  must  be  produced  and  matured  in  the  season 
of  manhood.  In  fact,  who  is  not  aware  that  the  completion  of 
education,  and  the  chief  attainment  of  knowledge,  must  always 
be  accomplished  by  the  individual  himself,  at  a  period  when  ad- 
vancing age,  and  the  business  of  life,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
receiving  any  immediate  assistance,  which  a  seminary  of  instruc- 
tion might  be  thought  calculated  to  yield  ?  From  Hertford 
College  nothing  more  can  be  exacted  than  from  any  similar  in- 
stitution ;  and  we  believe  none  exists  in  Britain,  more  especially 
in  England,  where  the  course  of  study  is  better  adapted  to  en* 
large  the  understanding  of  the  youth,— to  open  to  their  view, 
and  to  encourage  their  prosecution  of  those  sciences  which  have 
.for  their  immediate  object  the  various  relations  of  society, — and 
which  exert  the  most  direct  and  practical  influence  on  the  go* 
vernment,  and  consequently  on  the  happiness,  of  a  people. 

Believing  in  the  necessity  of  making  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  employment  in  India,  and 
looking  to  the  nature  of  the  Hertford  establishment,  and  the 
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success  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  followed*  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  we  should  -ascribe  much  weight  to  the  objections 
suggested  by  some  casual  irregularities  in  its  discipline.    Such  dis- 
turbances, had  they  been  much  more  extensive  tnan  they  appear 
to  have  been,  might  have  afforded  some  reason  for  reforming  the 
constitution  of  the  College, — but  unquestionably  yield  no  i 
ment  for  its  dissolution.    The  object  which,  in  this  question, 
never  for  a  moment  be  disregarded,  is  the  good  government  of 
India;  and  if  the  College  be  calculated  to  secure  or  facilitate 
attainment  of  that  grand  end,  any  occasional  disturbances 
consequent  expulsions,  must  be  looked  on  merely  as  an  incon- 
venience or  slight  evil  necessarily  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  great  good.     We  may  regret  such  accidental  misfortune ;  but 
not  otherwise  than  as  we  regret  the  general  imperfections  of  hu- 
man society.    The  punishment  of  tne  greatest  criminal  is  al- 
ways an  evil ;  but  it  vanishes  from  observation  amidst  the  thou- 
sand advantages  which  spring  from  a  wise  and  good  administra- 
tion of  government     Wc  can  easily  sympathize  with  the  rela- 
tions of  one  who,  by  misconduct,  implying  perhaps  no  very 
fetal  vice  in  character,  has  forfeited  the  appointment  by  which 
he  hoped  for  riches  and  honour.    To  them  the  punishment 
may  very  naturally  appear  a  measure  of  undue  harshness.    But 
if,  in  reality,  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  discipline,  and 
to  ensure  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  is  it  possible  for  any 
candid  or  reasonable  mind,  unhurt  by  disappointment,  and  un- 
biased by  affection,  to  contrast,  for  a  moment,  this  private  and 
not  unmerited  suffering,  with  the  loss  of  the  object  from  which 
it  is  inseparable?    Expulsions  are  common  at  all  the  great 
schools ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  are  not  infrequent  at 
the  Universities.    Yet,  in  these  cases,  they  never  excite  public 
clamour.     It  may  easily  be  concluded,  therefore,  with  what  jus- 
tice reproach  has  on  this  account  been  heaped  upon  the  College 
of  Hertford,  and  those  who  preside  in  iu 

In  what  we  have  now  said,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
disturbances,  and  their  consequences,  are  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  Institution,  and  therefore  admit  of  no  remedy  con- 
sistent with  its  continuance.  The  fact,  however,  is  very  much 
otherwise.  The  great  causes  of  insubordination  are  external, 
and  their  operation,  we  are  convinced,  may  be  effectually  ex- 
cluded. There  are  two  circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted, 
which  render  Hertford  College  more  liable  to  be  occasion- 
ally infected  by  a  spirit  of  contumacy  than  most  other  simi- 
lar assemblages  of  young  men.  Both  of  them  have  been  re- 
marked by  Mr  Malthus.  The  Jirst  is,  that  the  students  are 
not  only  at  that  period  of  life  which  makes  it  most  difficult 
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to  find  restraints  adapted  to  the  correction  of  their  excesses,  bat 
they  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  age.    They  form,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  turbulent  republic;  and  there  is  no  regular  gradation  of 
power.     The  superintendence  and  rule  of  the  masters  is  not 
aided  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  seniors,  which  is  gra- 
dually established  in  all  the  great  schools,  and  constitutes  an 
intermediate  authority  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  facilitat- 
ing the  government  of  the  whole.     The  second  permanent 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  is,  that  many  of  the  young  men 
are   in  reality   displeased  with  their  nomination,  and  altoge- 
ther averse  to  India.    One  would  naturally  imagine  that  their 
indisposition  should  manifest  itself  at  home,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  appointment.      But,   in  general,  a  young  man,   howe- 
ver reluctant  to  the  profession  proposed  for  him,  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  contend  with  his  relations ;  and,  driven  by  their 
menaces,  or  overpersuaded  by  their  caresses,  he  cannot  but 
yield  an  apparent  assent  to  their  wishes.     His  real  reluctance, 
however,  regains  the  same.     The  restraint  of  College  discip- 
line irritates  his  displeasure ;  its  natural  vent  is  insult  and  re- 
bellion ;  be  may-  easily  find  companions  for  conspiracy ;  and  the 
ultimate  punishment  he  rather  courts  than  avoids.     Nothing  but 
a  positive  disinclination  to  the  service,  can  account  for  the  per? 
.  severing  opposition  which,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have 
been  shown  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  College.    These  two  dif- 
ficulties are  unquestionably  peculiar  to  Hertford  ;  but  they  are 
certainly  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  present  any  very  material, 
far  less  insuperable,  obstruction  to  a  beneficial  course  of  study,, 
In  order  to  check  them,  there  is  no  need  of  introducing  any 
system  of  excessive  restraint  or  intolerable  police.     All  that  can 


be  required,  is  a  firm  and  resolute  discipline,— mild,  yet  steady, 
in  its  action, — temperate,  yet  certain  in  punishment ;  but,  above 
all,  in  those  cases  which  demand  the  highest  penalties,  inflicting 
expulsion  absolutely  and  without  recall.  Expulsion  is  the  very 
keystone  of  subordination.  All  ordinary  academical  regulations 
would  be  idle,  and  baffled,  except  for  its  sanction  ;  and  it  must 
be  resorted  to  occasionally,  without  reference  to  individual  feel- 
ing, if  the  government  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  better  than 
a  mere  mockery.  It  is,  no  doubt,  severe;  but  it  is  evidently 
not  more  so  in  Hertford  College,  than  in  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities, or  in  the  great  schools. 

But  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  Heads  of  the  College  ought 
to  have  been  invested  with  a  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  necessary  discipline,  particularly  considering  the  recant  date 
of  its  establishment ;  yet  in  fact  the  Collegiate  authorities  were 
not,  for  several  years,  entrusted  with  the  power  of-  expui- 
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«ion.  The  Directors  reserved  it  in  their  own  hands ;  and  in 
«all  cases  of  importance*  the  Principal  and  Professors  were  di- 
rected to  report  to  tb£  Committee  of  College,  and  to  wait  their 
<Jeci<rion.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system  are  easily  foreseen, 
«nd  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Malthas. 

1  It  was  in*  consequence  believed  by  many  students,  that  onless 
the  offence  was  peculiarly  fUgrant,  they  would  ran  little  risk  of  lo- 
sing their  appointment* ;  and  that  their  powerful  friends  in  the  In- 
dia House  would  make  common  cause  with  them,  in  defeating  the 
4iectnons  of  the  College  Council.    This  opinion  seems  to  have  com- 
menced early,  and  to  hare  diffused  itself  pretty  generally;    and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  facilitate  the  rise  of  that 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  third 
year  after  the  College  was  established.    It  must  be  obvious,  that  do 
.steady  system  of  discipline  could  be  maintained,  while  the  Principal 
and  Professors  were,  on  every  important  occasion,  to  appeal  with 
uncertain  effect  to  another  body,  where  the  student  hoped  that  bk 
personal  interest  would  prevent  any  serious  inconvenience.    Yet  this 
continued  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  College  for  a  period  of  six 
-years;  during  which,  there  were  three  considerable  disturbances. 
*On  these  occasions,  of  course,  the  Directors  were  called  in ;  and 
although  the  more  enlightened  and  disinterested  portion  of  them, 
-who  saw  the  necessity  of  an  improved  education  for  their  servants 
tin  India,  were  unquestionably  disposed  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
-proper  to  support  the  discipline ;  yet,  the  proceedings  respecting  the 
College  were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  want  of  energy,  prompt- 
jness  and  decision;  and  vindicated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the 
disturbing  effects  of  private  and  contending  interests.    On  occasion 
of  the  last  of  .these  disturbances  in  particular,  (that  of  1312),  the 
.management  of  which  the  Court  took  entirely  into  their  own  hands* 
<hey  detained  a  large  body  of  students  in  town  for  above  a  month; 
/and,  after  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  and  subjecting  all 
-the  parties  to  repeated  examinations  at  the  India  House,  came  to 
-no  final  decision.    The  case  was  then  referred  balk  again  to  the 
College  Council,  who  were  desired  to  select  Tor  expulsion  a  certain 
-number  of  those  concerned,  who  should  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
roost  deeply  engaged  as  ringleaders,  and  the  least  entitled  to  a  mi* 
ligation  of  sentence  on  the  score  of  character.    When  this  was  done, 
•and  a  sentence  of  expulsion  passed  in  consequence  on  fire  students, 
*  subsequent  vote  of  the  Court  restored  them  nU  to  the  service ;  and 
they  were  sent  out  to  India,  without  even  completing  the  usual  pe- 
ariod  of  residence  at  the  College  !  !  !  '     p.  71 . 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  and  resistance  unavoidably  grew 
*ip  under  a  system  of  so  little  efficacy  as  this.  And  when,  very 
lately,  the  Principal  and  Professors  were  invested  with  the  powers 
of  management  found  necessary  at  the  universities  and  great 
*c^ools,iney  had  not  only  to  strive  against  the  usual  difficulties^ 
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btrt  to  conauer  and  eradicate  a  malady  which  unskilful  treatment 
had  fixed  deeply  in  the  Institution.  They  were  further  embar- 
rassed by  opposition  from  a  quarter  where  they  should  have  found 
the  fullest  support.  A  considerable  body  of  the  Directors  and' 
Proprietors  hate  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  establishment- 
^Whenever  any  sentences  of  importance  have  been  passed,  the 
College  has  been  almost  always- required  to  defend  them;  andr 
in  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  students  tobe- 
i  Jieve,  that  the  power  of  expulsion  can  be  effectually  exercised' 

r  by  those,  in- whom  it  must  reside  if  discipline  h  to.be  preserved, 

c  But,  independently  of  constant  interference  with  the  govern- 

i  rocnt  of  the  College,  the  hostility  evinced  by  matay  seems  to  have 

i  encouraged  an  idea  among  the  students,  that  its  dissolution  would* 

*  be  the  consequence  of  any  very  violent  excess*    The  young  mcn> 

1  have  considered  the  establishment  as  in  some  sort  at  their  mer- 

*  cy;  and  they  are  rebellious,  not  merely  from  thinking  that  the' 
influence  of  their  friends  will  support  them,  but  because  thejr 
imagine  that  the  Collegiate  authorities  themselves  will  be  some* 

*  what  afraid  of  enforcing  discipline,  in  opposition  to  a  deter- 
mined show  of  resistance.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  ic 
is  certainly  not  wonderful  that  occasional  disturbances  have 
occurred,  and  that  expulsion  has  become  necessary.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  Mr  Malthu* 
can  report  so  favourably  upon  the  general  behaviour  of  the  stu- 
dents. We  have  seen  that  Lord  Minto  expressed  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hertford  students  in  Indian 
and  his  testimony  is  a  pleasing  corroboration  of  Mr  Malilm*'* 

l3  Report. 

p  4  With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Establishment,  it  will  be 

2  readily  allowed,  that  it  has  not  been,  in  all  its  parts,  so  successful- 
j  h  is  well  known,  that  disturbances  have  occasionally  taken  place,. 
(,  which,  at  the  moment,  have  shown,  in  a  considerable  body  of  the 
4  students,  a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College* 
\  The  principal  causes  of  these  disturbances  will  be  the  subject  of  in* 

quirv  in  the  next  section  v  but  it  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the 
public  would  form  a  most  incorrect  notion  of  the  general  state  and 
character  of  the  discipline,  if  they  were  to  draw  hasty  inferences 
from  these  temporary  ebullitions.  When  they  have  subsided,  few 
traces  of  their  first  existence  are  to  be  found  ;  and,  in  common  times* 
the  whole  business  of  the  College  proceeds  with  a  degree  of  de- 
cency, order  and  decorum,  which  has  often  been  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  and  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  every  competent 

4  In  their  moral  conduct,  the  students  of  the  East  India  College 

-    nay  be  advantageously  compared  with  those  of  either  University* 

«r  the  senior  part  of  any  of  oar  great  public  schools  y  au4  they  ant 
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rather  singularly  free,  than  otherwise,  from  the  prevailing  vice* 
which  be»et  young  men  of  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen,  par- 
ticularly when  collected  together  in  a  Urge  body. '    p.  50. 

Mr  Malthus'a  principal  complaint  is,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Principal  and  Professors  has  not  received  a  support  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  decided.  To  the  want  of  this,  he  attributes  the 
insubordination  which  has  been  made  the  ground  of  so  much 
public  clamour;  and  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  fairer  or  more 
reasonable  than  his  demand,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  establish- 
ment should  be  tried  with  the  usual  advantages.  Concerning 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  we  have  no  doubts. 

'  If  the  Legislature, '  he  tays,  '  think  that  the  institution  of  the 
College  was  an  error,  and  that  the  acknowledged  and  glaring  defi- 
ciency in  the  education  of  the  Company's  Civil  servants  upon  the 
old  system,  may  be  supplied  in  some  other  way  more  effective,  and 
less  subject  to  difficulties,  let  it  at  once  be  abolished.     But,  if  no 
plan  presents  itself  which  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  what  is 
specifically  wanted,  better  than  the  one  actually  established,  let  the 
existing  institution  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  "that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
offences.     If  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  College  arc  faulty, 
there  are  legit  means  of  altering  them  ;  if  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors are,  from   any   cause  whatever,  incompetent  to  their  situa- 
tions, all  or  any  of  them  may  be  removed ;  but  if  the  establishment 
itself  be  a  proper  one,  and  destined  to  answer  a  very  important  pur- 
pose,  it  should  be  so  fully  and  cordially  supported,  as  not  to  be  lia- 
ble to  be  shaken  by  the  caprices  of  a  few  young  men.     Such  ca- 
prices it  is  impossible  to  answer  for,  in  an  Establishment  sot  as  yet 
sufficiently  sanctioned  by  time,  and  to  which  the  parents  and  friends 
of  many  of  the  students  are  known  to  be  hostile.     But,  by  steadi- 
ness within,  and  strong  support  without,  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
rendered  at  first  ineffectual,  and,  by  degrees,  be  prevented  from 
ihon'infr  themselves  in  acts  of  insubordination. '     p.  VS. 
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which  the  same  advantages  could  elsewhere  be  procured.  It  is 
the  wish  of  these  men  that  their  appointment  should  be  absolute, 
subject  to  no  delay,  and  no  restriction  whatever.  They  disliked 
the  College,  therefore,  even  when  the  power  of  expulsion  was  re- 
served by  the  Directors ;  and  their  aversion  is  still  further  in- 
creased, now  that  it  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Collegiate  au- 
thorities, so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  defeat  its  operation. 
In  short,  they  disapprove  of  the  Establishment,  precisely  for  the 
very  reason  which  Appears  to  us  most  to  recommend  it;  we  mean, 
the  control  which  it  indirectly  exercises  over  the  appointments 
to  India,  either  by  correcting  previous  deficiency  of  education, 
or  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  extreme  remedy  may  be. 
required,  by  preventing  the  transmission  of  a  servant  bur* 
densome  to  the  Company  itself,  and  pernicious  to  its  subjects* 
The  Company  approved  the  principles  which  dictated  Lord 
Wellesley's  establishment,  and  gave  them  effect  in  erecting  the 
College  at  Hertford.  On  that  occasion  they  acted  like  enlight- 
ened sovereigns ;  and  we  do  sincerely  trust,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
cabals  of  those  who  seek  above  all  things  personal  importance, 
they  will  be  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  that  most  sacred 
duty  which  binds  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  India. 

Viewing  the  subject  as  we  now  do,  we  think  it  right,  in  con- 
cluding, to  propose  for  serious  deliberation  a  suggestion  con- 
tained in  a  note  of  the  publication  before  us. 

*  Little  other  change  is  wanting,  than  that  an  appointment  should 

*  be  considered,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  in  mere  words,  as  a  prize 

*  to  be  contended  for,  not  a  property  already  possessed,  which  may 
4  be  lost.  If  the  Directors  were  to  appoint  one  fifth  every  year* 
4  beyond  the  number  finally  to  go  out,  and  the  four  fifths  to  be  the 

*  best  of  the  whole  body,  the  appointments  would  then  really  be 

*  to  be  contended  for,  and  the  effects  would  be  admirable.  Each 
4  appointment  to  the  College  would  then  be  of  less  value,  but  they 
4  would  be  more  in  number,  and  the  patronage  would  hardly  suf- 
4  fer.  A  Director  could  not  then  indeed  be  able  to  send  out  a^ 
4  unqualified  son. — But,  is  it  fitting  that  he  should  ? — This  is  a  fair 
4  question  for  the  consideration  of  fhe  Legislature  and  the  British 
4  Publit. '    p.  109. 
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highly  finished  Engravings.     Vol.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.»  15s.  each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  and  Writing!  of  Mrs  Isabella  Graham.    8vo.    7s. 

Memorial  and  bketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior 
Chaplain  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort-William.    8vo.     12s. 

Memoirs  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  American  Roscins.     5s. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrav- 
ers. By  Mich.  Bryan.  2  vol.  4to.  SL  5s.  On  Royal  Paper,  9L 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Lettsom  :  with 
a  Selection  from  bis  Correspondence  with  the  Literati  of  this  and 
Foreign  Countries.    By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.  L.  S.  &c.    6s. 

Speeches,  Memoirs,  and  Portrait  of  Sheridan.  By  a  Constitu- 
tional Friend.     5  vol.    8ro.     Si 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin ;  compre- 
hending a  Series  of  Familiar,  Literary  and  Political  Letters,  written 
between  the  Years  1753  and  1790.      1  vol.    4to. 

The  Life  of  Rafael  of  Urbino.  By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo.     Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brioaley  Sheridan ;  drawn 
from  authentic  Documents,  and  illustrated  by  original  Correspond* 
ence,  and  a  Variety  of  interesting  Anecdotes ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
*  Biographical  Account  of  his  Family.  By  Joha  Watkins,  LL.D. 
4to.     11.  lis.  Qd. 
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The  Lives  of  Dr  Edward  Pocock,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  by. 
'BUy  ^r  T  wells ;  of  Dr  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of 
XZ>r  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by  themselves ;  and  of  the  Rev. 
!8Ii     Pnalip  Skelton,  by  Mr  Burdyi     2  vol.    8vo.     l/. 

Memoires  sur  un  Epoque  de  ma  Vie,  par  Vite-Marie  de  Bettera 
Wodopeck,  gentilhomme,  Ragusam.    4s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Faro- Table,  or  the  Guardians,  a  Corned  yj  By  John  Tobioj 
Esq.     3s. 

Each  for  Himself*  a  Farce.     1  s.  6d. 

Watch- word,  or  the  Quinto  Gate,  a  Melo-Drama  in  Two  Acts. 
Is.  6d. 

Caractacus,  a  new  Tragedy  ;  with  precious  Remarks  on  English 
Tragedy  :  including  a  blank* verse  Gamut  and  Structure,  Theatrical 
Committees,  Managers  and  Players.     By  William  Monney.     4s. 

The  Slave,  a  Musical  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.  By  Tho.  Morton, 
Esq.     2s.  6d. 

Old  Plays  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Collection  :  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.    6  voL    8vo.     4/.  4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Theoretic  Arithmetic,  in  Three  Books ;  containing  the  substance4 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Subject.  By  Theo.  of  Smyrna,; 
Nichomachus,  Jamblichus,  BoetHts*  &c.     By  T.  Taylor.    8'vc.    14s. 

Souter's  New  Arithmetical  Tables,  on  a  large  card.     6d. 

An  Atlas  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Miss  Wilkinson.  2  Parts. 
Svo.    7s.  6J. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Loodina  111  a  strata.     Nos.  23,  24,  and  25.    8s.  and  10  s.  6d. 

Pictnresque  Delineations  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England* 
Part  VIII.     Imperial  paper,  18s.     Royal  paper,  12$. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Painters.  By  John  Corner.  Part  III. 
4to.  10s.  66. — royal  4to.  18s. — India  proofs,  ]/•  Is. 

.  The  Elgin  Marbles,  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athene,  en- 
graved on  sixty  double  plates.     Imp.  4to.     51.  5s. 

A  Picturesque  Voyage  round  Great  Britain :  containing  a  Series 
of  Views  illustrative  of  the  Character  and  prominent  Features  of  th£ 
Coast     By  YVm.  Daniel),  A-U.  A.     10s.  Gd. 

GEOOKAPIIY. 

D' An ville's  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  Times 
of  Alexander  and  Augustus ;  translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Military  Chronicle.     5/.  half  bound. 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea.     By  Sir  W.  Gell,  M.  A.  P.  R.  S.  F.S.  A. 

A  System  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Stu- 
dents;  on  a  New  and  Ensy  Plan,  in  which  the  European  Bounda-* 
ties  are  stated  as  settled  by  die  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Solar  System,  and  a  variety  of* 
Problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes.  By 
Thomas  Ewing,"  Teacher  of  English,  Geography,  and  History;  m 

vol.  xxvii.  ro.  54.  Mm 
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Edinburgh ;  author  of  "  Principles  of  Elocution, "  the  «  English 
Learner, "  and  a  "  New  General  Atlas. "  Price,  bound,  with  Nino. 
Maps,  tis*  6d.— without  Maps,  4s.  6d. 

New  General  Atlas,  to  accompany  the  Geography.  By  Thomas 
Ewing.     Quarto.     Half  bound,  If.  Is. 

HISTORY. 

A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs,  Habits,  and  present  State  of 
the  Gypsies.  By  John  Hoyland,  Author  of  an  Epitome  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  World,  &c.    8vo.     7s. 

Letters  from  St  Helena.     By  William  Warden.     10s.  6d. 

Annals  of  Glasgow ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Public  BuHd* 
fogs,  Charities,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City.  By  James 
Cleland.     S  vol.  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Inquisition  Unmasked.  By  D.  Antonio  Puigblanch.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Author's  Enlarged  Copy,  by  William  Walton,  esq. 
3  vol.  8vo.     U.  10s. 

The  History  of  Ceylon,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1815. 
By  Philalethei ,  A.M.    Oxon.    4to.    2£l2s.  6U 

HORTICULTURE. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.    No.  VII.    3s. 
Pomona  Britannic*.    By  George  Brookshaw  esq.    Parts  IV.  and  V. 
Soyal  4fto.     }£  f  s.  each. 

LAW. 

Report  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  m  the  Ecclesiastical  Coart 
at  Doctors'*  Commons,  and  in  the  High  Court  ef  Delegates.  By 
Jos.  Phillimore,  LL.£>. 

An  Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights,  intended  aa  an  Illustration  of  the 
Law  relative  to  Fishing,  and  to  the  propriety  of  Ground  or  Soil 
produced  by  Allnyion  or  Dereliction  of  the  Sea.  By  H.  Schultes.  £g» 

The  Law  of  Infancy  and  Coverture.  By  Peregrine  Bingham*. 
A.B>     Mu 

Precedents  of  the  Practical  Forms  relative  to  Came  and  Fish, 
with  some  preliminary  Observations  relative  to  tile  same.  By  I~ 
Chitty,  Esqi  Barrister-at-law.    9s. 

An  Arrangement  of  the  Accounts  necessary  to  be  kept  by  Execu- 
tors of  Wills,  Ac.     By  A.  High  more  Esq*  solicitor.     6s.  6d. 

A  Summary  of  the  Law  on  Penal  Convictions.  By  John  Narrs* 
Esq.  Inner  Temple.     Svo.    6s. 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  Acts,  passed  Anno  1816* 
with  Comments,  Notes,  and  a  eopious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter 
Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Quarto  Digest  o£ 
the  Statute  Law,  Williams's  Justice,  &c.    3s. 

MBDICTNB,   SURGERY,   AND   ANATOMY. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  49.     St. 

Observations  on  the  projected  Bill  for  restricting  the  Practice  o£ 
Surgery  and  Midwifery  to  Members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  to  Army  or  Navy  Surgeons.  Bp 
*  General  Practitioner.    U.1U+ 
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-  An  Essay  on  the  Common  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Hepatitis  and 
Bilious  Complaints,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.     By  Chas.  Grif- 
fiths, M.D.  Dep.  Insp.  of  Hospitals,  &c.    Svo.    7s. 
•  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Gout.     By  Charles 
Scudamore,  M.  D.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Treatise,  on  the  Diseases  and  Organic  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and 
great  Vessels.  By  J.  ft  Corvissart,  M.D.:  translated  from  the 
French.     8vo.     10s,  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  School  of 
Medicine,  from  the  Aspersions  of  •*  A  Member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford : "  with  Remarks  on  Medical  Reform.  By  Lawson  WhaU 
ley,  M.  D.    8vo.    is. 

Medico-Ciururgical  Transactions ;  published  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  7,  Part  2.  Svo.  (with  seven 
plates).     12s. 

Surgical  Observations ;  being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery.   By  Charies-Belt,    Pans  1  and  2.    Svo.    6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseased  Spine,  and  on  Distorted  Spine,  with  ease 
to  illustrate  the  success  of  a  new  method  of  Cure.  By  T.  Sheldrake* 
Svo.    6s. 

Observations  on  the  dangerous  Tendency  of  Dr  Kinglake's  Hypo* 
thesis  respecting  the  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic 
Affections.  By  William  Norman,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    8vo. 

Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery,  Intermittent 
and  Remittent  Fevers.    By  Edw.  Sigismond  Soraers,  M J).  Arc.    12s- 

Observations  ori  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  diseased 
Spine,  previous  to  the  Period  of  Incurvation,  with  Remarks  on  the 
consequent  Palsy.     By  Thos.  Copland,  F.R.C.S.    8vo.    6s. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Vatieties  of 
the  Arterial  Pulse,  and  certain  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries? 
in  Animals  with  warm  Blood.     By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.  D.    8*4 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  containing  the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  and  Wounded  Arteries.  B/ 
Jos.  Hodgson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     15s. 

A  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Cases.  By* 
John  Morrison,  M.  D.    5s. 

Gerbaux  on  the  Teeth ;  with  Observations  on  the  most  frequent 
Diseases  incidental  to  the  Mouth,  &c.  ftc.  Ac.  a  popular  Treatise! 
addressed  to  the  Faculty  and  Heads  of  Families*  Translated  front 
the  French,  by  a  Member  of  Faculty.    6s« 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  th* 
Intestines*  By  Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  6t  Thomas's* 
Hospital,  and  to  the  London  Infirmary.     1 5s 

Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus,  and  other  Febrile  Diseases.  By 
J.  Armstrong*  M.  D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ftv  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  SS.  Lond.  8c  Edin.    Vol.  &    «vo.     14* 

Mm* 
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Philosophical  Easays.     By  Dogald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  SS.  LttraV 

6  Edin.     8vo.     14s. 

The  New  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences^ 
and  Literature.  By  Abraham  Rees,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  ficc  Vol* 
XXXIV.     Part  I.     4to.  1/— royal  paper,  1/,  16s. 

The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished  Living  Character,  esta- 
blished by  a  variety  of  Facts,  and  by  the  Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham* 
in  1770.     12s. 

Encyclopaedia  Lnndinensis.    The  Fourteenth  Volume. 

Hieroglyphic*) r urn  Origo  et  Natura ;  conscripsit  Jacobus  Bailey r 
ft  A.  Col.  Trin.  Schol.    Ss.  Cd, 

The  present  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1817.    7s.  6d.  - 

Letters  on  the  constrained  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    8vo.     10s. 

Juvenile  Anecdotes,  or  Authentic  and  Interesting  Facts  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.     By  John  Bruce.     I2me.    4s* 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales.  By  the  late  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  From  the  Original  Manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing :  Together  y/ith  a  Fac-simile  of  a  part  of  the  Manuscript ; 
with  Illustrative  Notes.    By  R;  Duppa,  LL.  B.    9s. 

The  Journal  of  Sciences  and  the  Arts.    No.  &     7s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  India*  or  Observations,  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,: 
&c  in  Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the  Years  1811,  12,  13  &  14: 
Together  with  Observations  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St  He- 
lena. Written  at  those  places  m  February,  March,  and  April  1815. 
8vo.    7s. 

Stenography,  or  the  Art  of  Shorthand  perfected.    18mo.   2s.  6d. 

Panorama  of  Paris.     S2mo.     7s. 
"  East  India  Register  for  1816.    7a.  6d. 

Experimental  Outlines  for  a  new  Theory  of  Colours,  Light,  and 
Vision  ;  with  Critical  Remarks  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Opinions ;  and 
some  new  Experiments  on  Radiant  Caloric.  By  Joseph  Reade,  M.D» 
Annual  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Vol.  L    8vo. 

KOVEL8  AN©  ROMANCES. 

Purity  of  Heart*  "or  the  Ancient  Costume,  a  Tale.  Addressed  to 
the  Author  of  Glenarvon.  By  an  Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years.  12mo. 
4s. 

The  Revealer  of  Secrets.  By  the  Author  of  Substance  and  Sha- 
dow, &c.     1  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Spanish  Tales.  Translated  from  Le  Sage,  and  selected  from  other 
Authors ;  wherein  are  contained  a  Description  of  Madrid,  Grenada* 
Saragoza,  Seville,  Milan,  Parma,  Palermo,  &c.  &c.  By  Mrs  Fred. 
Lay  ton.     3  vol.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Balance  of  Cpmfort,  or  the  Old  Maid  and  the  Married  Wo- 
man.    By  Mrs  Ross.     3  vol.  12mo.     15s.  , 

The  Wife  of  Fitzalice  and  the  Caledonian  Siren,  a  Romance.  By 
Marianne  Wilton.     5  vol.  12mo.     IL  7s.  6d. 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
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Cleiahbotham,   Schoolmaster  and  Parish-Clerk  of  Gandercleugh. 
*  vol.     1/.  8s. 

-    The  Pastor's  Fire-Side.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author  of  «  Thad- 
deas  of  Warsaw,'  and  '  Scottish  Chiefs. '  4  vol.  12mo.   1/.  1  Is.  64, 

Strathallan,  a  Novel.     By  Miss  Lefanu,    4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Naiads,  a  Tale.    8vo.     4s. 
.   Claudine,  or  Pertinacity  ;  a  Novel,     3  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Villasan telle,  or  the  Curious  Impertinent ;  a  Romance.     By  Cath, 
Selden,  Author  of  the  English  Nun.    8vou    6s. 

Life  of  a  Recluse.     By  A.  Gibson.     2  vol.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Prize  ;  or,  the  Lace-Makers  of  Messenden,     By  Mrs  Caro- 
line Messtnden.    4s. 

The  Royal  Brides,  or  Sketches  of  Exalted  Characters,     By  Ro- 
bert Bramble,  Esq.     8  vol.  12mou     18s. 

The  Mysteries  of  Hungary,  a  Romantic  Story  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury.    By  E.  Moore,  Esq. 

Gonzaivo  de  Baldura,  or,  a  Widow's  Vow ;  a  Romantic  Legend. 
4  voL    22s. 

POETRY. 

The  Sunday  School.    By  S.  Whitchurch.     12 mo.     2s.  6d. 

Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Sheridan,  spoken  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.     Is. 

•   The  Poetic  Mirror;  or,  the  Living  Bards  of  Britain.     12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Influence  of  Genius,  a  Poem.    By  James  Brydges  Williams. 
8vo.    6s. 

Verses  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  James  Reynolds  of  Bristol.    By 
James  Montgomery,  Esq.    2s. 
-  Euripidis  Alcestis  Burlesqued.    By  Is.  Styrke,  Gent.    8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Shots  at  the  M — re.    4s. 

The  Bridal  of  Triermain ;  or,  the  Vale  of  Saint  John,  in  Three 
Cantos.    f  :fth  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos*  By  the  Author  of 
the  Bridal  of  Triermain.     7s.  6d. 

Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh :  Containing  Poems*  entitled,  a  La- 
mentation to  Scotch  Booksellers;  Fire,  or  the  Sun-Poker ;  Mr  Cham- 
perooune  the  Luminous  Historian,  or  Learning  in  Love ;  London 
Rurality,  or  Miss  Bunn  and  Mrs  Burt.  By  George  Coleman,  the 
Younger.    5s.  6d. 

The  South  American,  a  Metrical  Tale,  in  Four  Cantos:  With, 
Historical  Notes,  and  other  Poems.    By  James  Scott  Walke?    5s.  6d. 

Nautic  Hours,  5s. 

Amyntor  and  Adelaide,  or  a  Tale  of  Life ;  a  Romance  of  Poetry, 
in  Three  Cantos.     By  Charles  Master  ton.     12mo. 

Emigration,  or  England  in  Paris.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  By  C< 
Phillips,  Esq.  Banister  at  Law.     Is.  Qd» 
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MelarelWy  Hoar?,  a  Collection  of  Mfectllaaeous  Poems.    6«. 

The  Nawd's  Wreath.     By  Mr  Macmullan,    8»o.    8u 

A  Fifth  Volume  of  Lord  Byron'*  Works ;  containing  the  Sicg£ 
of  Corinth,  Parisina,  Fare  Thee  Well,  Monody  on  Sheridan,  andh 
several  other  Poems.     Foolscap  8vo.    76.  6d. 

Poems,  principally  founded  upon  the  Poems  of  Meleager.     2s. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Canto  Third.  By  Lord  ByTftn. 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chilkm,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lord  Byronv 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Grenvilie  on  the  Distress  of  the  Country.  By* 
John  Wheatley  esq.     Ss. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  opon  the  Revulsions  of  Trade,  and 
0ur  sudden  Transition  from  a  System  of  extensive  War  to  a  State  of 
Peace.     3s. 

Remedies  proposed,  as  certain,  speedy  and  effectual,  for  the  Re* 
lief  of  our  present  Embarrassments.  By  an  Independent  Gentleman.* 
$vo.     2s.  6d. 

England  may  be  extricated  from  her  Difficulties,  consistently  with 
fhe  strictest  Principles  of  Policy,  Honour,  and  Justice.  By  a  Coun- 
try Gentleman.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

National  Difficulties  practically  exposed.  By  a  Member  of  the* 
Lowestofft  Book  Club.     2s.  6d. 

Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  Morals  and 
Happiness,  considered  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Minor  Institute* 
By  T.  Williams.     2s.  6d. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  on  the  Wool  Question. 

Remark*  occasioned  by  the  Notes  and  Obaer  vat  ions  of  a  Magi- 
strate of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  in- 
quire into  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  '  By  a  real 
Lover  of  the  Country.     9s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  of  North  America,  with  Ob* 
aervation*  relative  fo  the  North-west  Company  at  Montreal.  By  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk.     4s.  6d. 

Further  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — Means  of  Em* 
plovment  of  Labour*- Sinking  Fund,  and  its  application-— Pauperism 
• — Protection  requisite  to  the  Landed  and  Agricultural  interests,  Arc. 
By  R.  Preston  esq.  M.  P.     2s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Population,  including  an  Expo* 
fition  of  the  Causes  and  Advantages  of  a  Tendency  to  Exuberance 
of  Members  in  Society,  a  Defence  of  Poor  Laws,  and  a  critical  and 
historical  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Projects  of  the  most  celebrate^ 
Legislators  and  Writers,  relative  to  Population,  the  Poor,  and  Cha- 
ritable Establishments.     By  James  Graham  esq. 

An  Essay,  showing  the  Justice  and  Expedience  of  reducing  thft 
Interest  of  the  National  Debt.    8vo.    5s* 
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Observations  on  Illicit  Distillation  and  Smuggling,  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Reports  of  Woodbine  Parish  esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Excise  Hoard,  on  that  Subject.     2s. 
i  Letters  on  the  Distressed  State  of  Agriculturists  ;  originally  pub* 

lished  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant  and  other  Newspapers,  under  the 
i  Signature  of *  Verus,  '  and  now  reprinted  with  Alterations  and  Ad* 

I  flit  ions*    By  Robert  Brown,  Farmer  at  Markle,  in  the  County  of 

Haddington.    2s.  6d. 

[  THEOLOGY. 

Farewell  Sermons  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist 

Ministers,  delivered  at  the  period  of  their  Ejectment  by  the  Act  at 

i  Uniformity,  in  the  year  1662 :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Historical 

and  Biographical  Preface,     lis. 
',  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  corrected  and  improved. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Geo.  Gleig,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  F.  S.  S.  A.  Pri- 
mate of  the  Scotch  Epif  copal  Church  :  and  dedicated,  by  permis- 
sion, to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Part  L 
d  demy  4to.  7s. — royal  4-to.  9s.  sewed. 

Plain  Preaching,  or  Sermons  for  the  Poor,  and  for  all  Ranks.    By 
0  the  Rev*  R.  Mayo.     12mo.  6s. 

The  Season  and  Time,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  which 
relate  to  the  two  Periods  of  Daniel  subsequent  to  the  1260  Years 
now  recently  expired ;  together  with  Remarks  upon  the  Revolution- 
ary Antichrist,  proposed  by  Bishop  Horsley  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fa* 
k  ber.    By  W.  Ettrfck,  A.  M.     8vo.     12a. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Cha.  Wesley,  A.  M.     8vo.     7s. 
Sermons  on  the  Union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Established  Chusch  of  England  and  Ireland.     By 

*  die  Hon.  and  Rev,  Edward  John  Tumour,  A.  M.     8vo.     12s. 

'  Plain  Discourses,  delivered  to  a  Country  Congregation.     By  the 

*  ltev.  William  Butcher,  M.  A.    Vol.  III.  12mo.  3s.  6d<— The  three 
*'  Volumes  15s. 

r  A  Translation  of  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus,  on  the  Theology  of 

Plato,  to  which  a  Seventh  Book  is  added,  in  order  to  supply  the  de- 

*  ficiency  of  another  Book  on  this  subject,  which  was  written  by  Pro- 
'  clus,  but  since  lost ;  also  a  Translation  of  Proclus's  Elements  of 

Theology.     By  Thomas  Taylor.    2  vol.  royal  quarto — (250  copies 
!l  «nly  printed).    5/.  10*. 

**  Faith  and  Works  contrasted  and  reconciled,  in  Six  Letters  to  a 

f*  Christian   Friend :  containing  Remarks  on  a  late  Address  by  Dx 

Chalmers  (of  Glasgow)  and  other  Sentiments  as  to  the  Doctrine  6f 
?*  Grace :  showing  also  that  the  Influence  of  the  Gospel  extends  to  all 

&  the  common  Transactions  of  Life.    2s. 

^  The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 

y  intended  to  facilitate  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  Writings, 

^  By  William  Jones,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses.     2  voL 

i  *ro.    1/.  16s. 

$  Fifty-Seven  Sermons  on  the  Compels  or  Epistles,  for  all  the  Sun- 
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days  in  the  Year,  Christmas- Day,  the  Circumcision,  and  Good-Fri- 
day ;  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Congregations  :  together  with  Ob* 
eer vat  ions  on  Public  Religious  Instructions.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner,  Curate  of  St  James's,  Bath.     2  vol.  12mo.     16e. 

*A  Plea  for  Catholic  Communion  in  the  Church  of  God.  By  J. 
M.  Mason,  D.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons  ;  by  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.  D.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  .and 
late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     9s. 

A  Lay-Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher  Classes  of  Society.  By 
p.  T.  Coleridge  esq.     l2mo.    4*. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  Lincoln,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties, Edifices!  Trade  and  Customs,  of  that  Ancient  City,  an  intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  the  County,  &c.  with  Plates.  Small  8vo,  7s. ; 
large  paper,  10s.  6d. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Barbary.     )8mo.     2s.  6d. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Public  Edifices  in  Paris.  By  Messrs  Segard 
and  Teetard,  aquatinted  in  imitation  of  the  Drawings  by  Mr  Rosen* 
berg.    4to.     Plain,  1/.  lis.  6d.  :  or  coloured,  2/.  2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence,  in  Ireland  during  the  Years  1814  and 
1815.     By  Anne  Plumptree.     1  vol.  4to. 

Memorandums  of  a  Residence  in  France  in  the  Winter  of  1815-16. 
Including  Remarks  on  French  Society  and  Manners,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Catacombs,  and  Notices  of  some  other  Objects  of  Cu- 
riosity and  Works  of  Art,  not  hitherto  described.    8vo.     12s. 

VOYAGES.  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
in  a  Series  of 'Letters  written  to  a  Friend  in  the  Years  1807  and 
1808  :  to  which  are  added,  a  few  occasional  Poems.  By  Baroa 
d'Uklanski.     2  vol.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Travels  in  Brazil,  from  Pernambnco  to  Seara,  besides  occasional 
Excursions :  also,  a  Voyage  to  Mar  a  nam  ;  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
Picture  of  the  State  of  Society,  during  a  residence  of  Six  Years  in 
that  Country  :  illustrated  by  Plates  of  Costume.  By  Henry  Koster. 
1  vol.  4to.     2/.  10s. 

Travels  above  the  Cataracts  of  Egypt  By  Thomas  Legh  esq. 
M.  P.     With  a  Map.    4to.     1/.  Is. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
Years  1810  and  1811.  By  Louis  Simond.  Second  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged :  to  which  is  added*  an  Appendix  on  France, 
written  in  December  1815  and  October  1816.    2  vol  8vo.    \L  lls.6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Transactions  of  the,  Geological  Society,  illustrated  by  a  Volume 
containing  numerous  Plates  and  Maps,  most  of  them  coloured.  3  vol. 
4to.     Hi  ]  Ss.  6d. 

Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night,  comprehending  practical  Direc- 
tions for  knowing  and  observing  the  principal  Fixed  Stars  visible  ta 
the  Northern  Hemisphere :  illustrated  by  several  Engravings^  calcu* 
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lated  to  render  more  familiar  the  knowledge  of  the  Stars,  and  the 
Practice  of  observing  by  them.  By  William  Edward  Parry,  Lieu* 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.    4to.     1  Os.  6d. 

Provincial  Letters,  containing  an  Exposure  of  the  Reasoning  and 
Morals  6f  the  Jesuits.  By  Blaise  Pascal.  To  which  is  added,  a 
View  of  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  late  Bull  for  the  Revival 
of  the  Order.     Translated  from  the  French.     8vo.     12s. 

Evening  Amusements,  or  the  Beauties  of  the  Heavens  displayed  ; 
in  which  the  striking  appearances  to  be  observed  in  various  evenings 
during  the  year  1817,  are  described.  By  William  Freud  esq.  M.  A. 
1 2mo.    Ss. 

Jackson's  New  and  Improved  System  of  Mnemonics ;  or  Two 
Hours9  Study  in  the  Art  of  Memory  applied  to  Figures,  Chronolo- 
gy, Geography,  Statistics,  &c.  &c.     12mo.     5s.  6<L 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  Galva- 
nism ;  containing  Investigations,  experimental  and  speculative  of 
the  principal  Doctrines  offered  for  the  explanation  of  its  Phenomena* 
and  a  statement  of  a  new  Hypothesis,  honoured  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  with  the  prize.     By  M.  Donovan.    8vo.     I2s.6d. 

The  Principles  of  Harmony,  containing  a  complete  and  com  pen., 
dious  Illustration  of  the  Theory  of  Music  By  John  Relfe,  Musi* 
dan  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  • 

The  Works  of  Gianutin  and  Gustavus  Selenus,  on  Chess.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Sarratt,  Professor.     1/.  Is.      * 

The  Third  Letter  to  General  Lord  Harris.  By  Msjor- General 
M'Carty.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  J C »  esq.  containing  some  Observations  on 

his  late  Conduct  and  Proceedings  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.     2s. 

The  whole  Works  of  the  late  William  Cowper,  esq.  consisting  of 
Poems,  Letters,  and  a  Translation  of  Homer.  10  voL  foolscap  Hvo. 
til.  lis. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  intended  for  the  Use  of 
those  who  are  not  much  conversant  in  Mathematical  Studies.  Uf 
the  Rev.  A.  Mylne,  A.  M.     8vo.    i)s. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Ouvrages  Nouveaux  import  fs  de  France,  par  Bossange  ct  Masson,  14# 

Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Memoires  particuriers,  pour  servir  a  1'bistoire  de  la  fax  du  regne 
de  Louis  XVI.  Par  Bcr tr and  Mole ville.  2  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1816.   \L 

Histoire  de  France  pendant  les  gnerres  de  la  Revolution*  Par 
Lacretelle.     4  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1816.     21. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  1' Histoire  Eccle»iastique,  pen d act  le  18eme 
siecle.     2d  edit.     4  vol.  8vo.     2/.  10s. 

Piucis  de  la  Vie  Publique  du  Due  d'Otrante.  8vo.  Londres, 
1816.    8?. 

De  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte.  Pax  le  Vicomte  de  Chateau* 
brand.     8vo.     Londres,  1816.     6s. 
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Considerations  Morales  sur  let  Finances.  Par  le  Doe  de  Levi* 
8vo.     Paris,  1816.     5ft. 

Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Modern*,  depots  la  renaissance  des  Let* 
tres  jusqn'a  Kant  uprexidce  d'un  abrege*  de  la  Philosophic  ancteime, 
depots  Thales  jusqu'au  XIV.  Steele,  Par  Jean  Gottlieb  Buble. 
7  vol.    8vo.     Parts,  1816.     S//t6«4 

Histoire  Critique  et  Militaire  dtt  Campagnet  de  la  Revolution 
Francaise*  Par  le  General  Baron  de  Joitttni.  2d  edit,  accoinpagnee 
d'un  Atlas  Milttaire.     2  vol.  8vo,     Paris,  i 816.     2/. 

Cet  ouvrage  fait  suite  au  Trait*  des  Grandes  Operations  Militaire* 
par  le  m6mc  Auteur,  et  Trait*  des  Campagnes  de  Bonaparte  en 
Italie,  et  de  Moreau  snr  le  Rhin. 
Lyc£e,  on  cours  de  Literature,  ancienne  et  rrodeme.     Par  La 
Harpe,  nouvelle  edit,  augmentee.     15  vol.  8vo,     Paris,  1816.     1L 

CEuvres  complettes  de  Montesquieu,  precedes  de  la  vie  de  l'au- 
teur.     6  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1816.     3/. 

CEuvres  complettes  de  Jean  Racine,  avec  le  comment  aire  de  La 
Harpe,  et  aug  men  tees  de  plosieurs  morceaax  ine*dus  on  pea  connasi 
7  vol.   8vo.     Figures.     Paris,  1816.     3/. 

Lecons  de  GSologie,  donnee*  au  Coll6ge  de  France.  Par  Dela- 
Aietherie.     3  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1816.     I/.  10s. 

Exerciccs  du  Calcul  Integral,  par  La  Grange,  contenant  les  diver* 
•es  Methodes  pour  la  Construction  des  Tables  Elliptiques.  4to. 
Paris,  1816.     16s. 

Supplement  a  la  Theorie  anal yti que  des  Probability  par  La 
Place.    4to.     Paris,  1816.     3s. 

Les  Apologistes  involontaires,  ou  la  Religion  Chfe'tienne  prouv6e 

et  dtfencue  par  les  Ecr its  des  Pbilosopbes.    12mo.    Paris,  1816.    4s. 

Quinze  Jours  £Londres,  a  la  fin  de  18!5.    8vo.    Paris,  18)6.    5s. 

Mannel  du  Voyageur  en  Suisse,  par  EbeVorne*  de  planches  et  de 

cartes.     12mo.     Paris,  1816.     14s. 

Itine>aire  duxRoyaume  de  France,  orne"  d*une  carte.  12mo.  Pa- 
rts, 1816.     12s. 

Beautej  de  1' Histoire  d' Italie,  on  abrlge  des  annales  Italiennes, 
par  Giraud.    2  vol.  12mo.     Figures.     Paris,  1816.     10s. 

Beautes  de  r Histoire  de  Portugal ;  par  D ardent.  12mo.  Fi- 
gures.    Paris,  1816.     158. 

Lancelot  Montagu,  ou  le  Resultat  des  C6nes  FoTtur.es,  par  la 
Comtesse  de  Malaime.    3  vol.  12roo.     Paris,  1816.     10s. 

Guillaume  Penn,  ou  les  premiers  Colons  de  la  Pensylvanie,  par 
Mad.  Barthelemy  Hadot.     S  vol.  12mo.     Paris,  1816.     10$. 

Cecile,  ou  l'£!eve  de  la  Pitie*,  par  la  Comtesse  de  Choi  seul-Mt  use. 
£vol.l2mo.     Paris,  1816.     8s. 

Les  Chateaux  Suisies,  anciennes  Anecdotes  et  Chroniques,  par 
Mad.  de  Montolieu.     3  vol.  12mo.     Parts,  1816.     l"2s. 

Lucien  de  Murcy,  ou  le  jeune  homsue  d'uujcurd'hui*  2  vol* 
|2mc.     Paris,  1816.    7s. 
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Collection  des  Coutumes,  dessinees  d'apres  Nature*  par  Carle  Ver- 
ne t,  et  gravies  par  Debucourt.    FoL    Seme  Li  v.     18  s* 


AMERICAN  BOOKS, 
Imported  by  J.  Souter,  No*  1 ,  Patcrnotter-rovo,  London. 

The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  three  Parts  ;  by  John 
Hal).    8vo.     11$. 

The  Charters  and  general  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of 
Massachusetts.     Royal  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

The  Law  Journal.    4  vol.  8vo.     By  John  Hall.    51. 

The  Criminal  Recorder.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Opinion  of  Judge  Cooper  on  the  Effect  of  a  Sentence  of  the 
Foreign  Court  of  Admiralty.     8vo.     4s. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  comprehending  the  Events  of 
one  complete  Century  ;  containing  also  a  Geographical  Description 
of  the  State,  with  Sketches  of  its  Natural  History,  Productions* 
Improvements,  and  present  State  of  Society,  Lawa  and  Govern- 
ment.    By  J.  Belknap,  D.D.     S  vol.  8ro.     36*. 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Professor  Barton,  M.  D.  late  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  with  a  portrait.     8vo.    5«. 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     2  voL  8vo.     86s. 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  with  Notes  and  References.  By  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Carlisle  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    8vo.    5s. 

Three  Dissertations  on  Boylstoa  Prize  Questions.  By  G.  Chyne- 
chattuck,  M.  D.     Hvo.    6s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  from  its 
first  Settlement  to  the  Year  1815 ;  to  which  are  added,  Remarks. oa 
Pulmonary  Consumption.     By  Jas.  A.  GiUup,  M.  D.    8vo.     14s. 

Information  concerning  Gas-Lights*  By  Thomas  Cooper.  £vo» 
10s. 

A  Contrast  between  Galvanism  and  Hopktnsianism.  By  E.  S. 
Ely,  A.M.    8vo.    10s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Fi- 
gure in  the  Human  Species.  By  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Pres^ 
dent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases.  By  John 
Walker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

New- England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    4s. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.    S  vol.  8vo.    S5s^ 

American  Arithmetic.    By  O.  Welsh.    3s»  6d. 
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JUdoulwehkah,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Wahabees,  account  of,  449. 
Addison*  Mr,  opinion  of,  on  government,  241. 
Africa,  progressive  advance  of  the  sands  towards  the  coasts  of,  431  • 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  interview  with  Bonaparte   at 

Tilsit,  486w 
Andes,  heights  of  many  points  in,  determined  by  M.  Humboldt,  99. 
Anne,  Queen,  writers  of  her  reign  fairly  eclipsed  by  those  of  our 

own  time,  1. 
Amino i,  Roman  ruins  at,  425. 
Aquinas,  the  most  conspicuous  schoolman  of  the  13th  century,  202. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  plan  of  a  history  of  learning,  180 — remarks  on 
his  genius  afid  writings*  181— progress  of  his  fame  not  slow,  as 
has  been  intimated,  223. 

Barrow,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  242. 

Bavaria*  the  Tyrol  ceded  to,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  con- 
sequent revolt,  71. 

Benthatns  defence  of  usury.     See  Usury* 

Breislak,  geologia  di,  1 44-— acquaintance  with  the  state  of  science* 
&c.  in  modern  Italy  just  beginning  to  revive,  145 — Milan  the 
chief  seat  of  literature  there  at  present,  146 — the  author  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  Plutonic  system,  148— opinion  that  Italy  af. 
fords  little  interesting  in  mineralogy  contradicted,  149— consi- 
derations on  the  primitive  state  of  the  globe,  150 — on  its  primi. 
tive  aqueous  fluidity,  1 52 — of  its  igneous  fluidity,  and  succeeding 
consolidation,  154-—  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  1 56 — dit- 
ferent  pheriomena  attending  the  consolidation  of  the  globe,  15S 
—^of  organic  fossil  remains,  160— mistakes  the  author  has  com- 
mitted respecting  the  heights  of  several  mountains  in  Britain*  163. 

Burckharttt.     See  Shckh  Ibrahim, 

Byron,  Lord,  particular  excellences  of  his  poetry,  278— what  die 
chief  defects  of,  279— -extracts  from,  Lara,  283—*from  the  Siege 
of  Corinth,  285 — from  Parisina,  288 — general  character  of  the 
Third  Canto  of  Chtlde  Harold,  292— opening  of  the  poem,  293 
—the  hero  arrives  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  294 — breaking  up  at 
Brussels,  295 — apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  297— Rousseau  charac- 
terized, 301 — picture  of  an  evening-calm  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
302 — a  midsummer  night  thunder-storm  there,  80S — the  Prison- 
er of  Chillon,  305— darkness,  308. 

Cairo,  slave  market  at,  425 — treatment  of  the  city  by  Bonaparte,  475* 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile  described,  427. 

ir'.itltolic  question,  changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in,  310— 
1  securities  against  foreign  influence  examined,  312— IrW* 
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prelates  never  were  or  could  be  appointed  by  the  Pope,  SIS — 
supposing  him  even  the  tool  of  an  enemy,  314- — shown  from  the? 
manner  in  which  they  have  recently  treated  the  interference  of  the 
Holy  See,  315— particularly  in  the  case  of  Quarantotti's  Rescript, 
ib. — extract  from  the  address  of  the  Catholic  laity  to  the  Pope  in 
1815,  Si  9 — danger  from  foreign  influence,  if  any,  less  now  than 
formerly,  321 — the  condition,  since,  of  both  priests  and  people  vast- 
ly improved,  323 — principal  concessions  made  to  them,  325 — UP 
securities  now  demanded  shown  to  be  of  no  effect,  326— conse- 
quences of  the  interference  of  •Government  with  the  preferments- 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  333— cases  quoted  in  other  countries  shown 
to  have  no  similarity  to  that  of  Ireland,  334. 
Catholic  religion  permitted  at  least  as  much  freedom  of  discussion,  oa- 
th e  early  Protestants,  164 — what  the  true  cause  of  the  terrible  in* 
tolerance  of  that  Church,  177. 
Champerty,  crime  of,  explained,  354. 

Charles  JL  more  victims  to  religious  intolerance  during  his  reigtr, 
than  for  half  a  century  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
power,  179. 
Chutcer,  his  right  to  the  invention  of  the  heroic  measure  now  so  com- 
mon among  us,  examined,  415 — extracts  from,  417. 
Coleridge  b  Lay.  Sermon,  strictures  on,  444 — substantiated  by  ex- 
tracts, 448. 
Coleridge* %  Poems,  character  of,  and  extracts  from,  58.       ' 
Columbus,  dispute  concerning  the  birth-place  of,  492 — pretensions 
of  Piedmont  to  that  honour  examined,  494— evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Genoese,  500— original  letter  of  Columbus,  describing  hit. 
discoveries,  505. * 
Commercial  Distresses  of  the  country,  unanimous  opinion  of  all  par* 
ties  on  the  reality  of,  373— question  to  what  those  difficulties  aw 
owing,  374 — in  what  way  the  people  now  idle  were  formerly  em- 
ployed, 376 — how  deprived  of  that  employment,  379 — what  th% 
probability  of  its  recovery,  383. 
Constitution,  dangers  of  the — Grounds  upon  which  such  alarms  are 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  advocates  of  ex  U  ting  abuses,  245— 
such  modes  of  reasoning  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  ib* 
—best  way  of  gaining  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  247 — principle 
of  resistance  the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties,  2*9— idea  that 
any  one  act  of  violence,  &c.  is  unimportant  in  itself,  shown  to  be 
false  and  dangerous,  250— effects  of  such  encroachments  illustrat- 
ed, in  the  case  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  253. 

Dalki,  ruins  of  a  temple  at,  435. 

Dealtry's  Principles  of  Fluxions Synthetic  and  analytic  method's 

of  treating  a  science  contrasted,  87 — mat  ner  in  which  the  fluxion- 
ary  calculus  is  explained  in  the  present  treatise,  considered,  ib.— 
rules  derived  from  its  principles,  how  explained,  90— and  applied 
to  particular  examples,  96- 

D(hrf  the  modern  capital  of  Nubia,  434. 

Vendcra,  crocodiles  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  4££* 
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Detearfee,  remark*  on  hit  writings,  225. 

Detgemritts  reftises  to  poison  the  sick  of  the  French  army,  47% 

Dongda9  fine  breed  of  horses  in,  434. 

East  India  College  at  Hertford,  importance  of  such  an  institution 
511 — present  mode  of  education,  and  that  proposed  by  Lo*i 
WeUef!eyt  compared,  520 — mode  of  study  at  the  Hertford  OU 
Icge,  522— objection*  to,  from  some  casual  irregularities  to  hi 
disciplirc  answered,  52(5. 

E&rt  *~ion*  Lord,  anecdotes  of  Bonaparte,  by,  475. 

E*cya<;  *rdir<9  general  utility  of,  195,  note. 

En*hie*,  Duke  d',  account  of  his  arre>t  and  execution,  485. 

E*souamf  the  ancient  Sycne,  scenery  near,  described,  428. 

Ginv-et-AVZuV,  the  ancient  Antsropolis,  ruins  at,  426. 

(iV«*ra,  evening- caira  on  the  lake  of,  described,  302. 

Gwgrs,  reigns  of  the  first  two,  produced  few  writers  of  original  ge- 
nius, 7. 

Oof*,  remarks  on  the  primitive  state  of  the,  150. 

Gra'itudc,  a  statesman's  definition  of,  311. 

Gn-.'«S  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  23£ 

Gxrrrrk  Hatsa*,  remarkable  excavated  temple  at,  436* 

OV.Vivr,  Captain  Lemuel,  voyage  of — whence  the  interest  excited  by 
arises,  47* 

Hasj>i»grrt  Friar  Joachim,  greatly  distinguished  in  die  defence  of  the 
l>rol,  78. 

Hertford*  node  of  education  in  the  East  India  CoHege  at»  522. 

JJootes,  character  of,  238. 

Hnfcr,  an  innkeeper,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrection, 
72 — is  deserted  by  the  Austrian*,  76 — assumes  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  atiairs,  both  civil  and  military,  81—  traits  of  his  character, 
82 — it  made  prisoner,  tried,  and  shot,  ib. 

Hnmhvldt*  voyage  de, — the  present  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
contained  in  his  other  works,  99.— conditions  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  determined,  ib.— me- 
thods of  determining  longitudes,  measuring  heights,  &c  100. 

Jfifa,  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  at,  475* 

Ibrim,  a  town  of  Nubia,  described,  432. 

Johnson,  Miss  Esther.     See  Stella. 

Inland,  consequences  of  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Catholic  clergy  of,  examined,  310.  See  Catholic 
Question. 

Kennet%  Bishop,  his  picture  of  Swift's  demeanour  to  mep  of  rank  and 

office,  18* 
Knox,  John,  conference  with  Maitland  of  Lethington  on  persecution, 

166. 

Lagrange,  improvements  in  the  fluxionary  calculus  by  the  disco** 

riesof,  89. 
Lfivt  taxes,  intolerable  grievance  of,  856* 
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JLegh's  Voyage  up  the  Nile,  general  remarks  on,  422— account  of 
Mahoromed  Ali  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  of  E^ypt,  421 — sketch 
of  the  authpr's  journey  from  Cairo,  425 — singular  adventure  in 
a  cavern,  437 — account  of  the  Wahabees,  439. 

JLibelt  definition  of  the  offence  of,  104 — caode  of  prosecution  of, 
105 — civil  remedy  which  the  law  gives  for  injury  to  private  cha- 
racter considered,  107— deductions  drawn  from  a  view  of  the  libel 
law  of  England,  109 — bad  effects  of  the  exclusion  of  evidence  at 
to  the  truth  of  libellous  matter  in  all  prosecution*  for  this  offence 
considered,  ib. — proposed  remedy  for,  and  objections  to,  stated 
and  answered,  125. 

MachiaveU  remarks  on  the  writings  of,  209. 

M'Crie,  Dr,  his  apology  for  the  intolerance  of  the  Reformers,  167. 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ,  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt,  account  of,  424. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  conference  between,  and  John  Knox,  eu 

the  subject  of  persecution,  1 66* 
Mnlthuu     See  East  India  College.  , 
Manfalovty  singular  caverns  at,  436. 
Marmont,  General,  duplicity  of,  towards  his  master,  490« 
Meerftldt,  Count,  anecdotes  of  Bonaparte,  related  by,  473. 
M?lzi9  character  of  Bonaparte,  by,  473. 
Middle  age,  many  important  discoveries  made  during,  199. 
Minto,  Lord,  testimony  of,  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  education  at 

the  East  India  College,  525. 
Montaigne*  his  character  as  a  philosopher,  222. 
More%  Sir  Thomas,  extract  from  his  Dialogues,  217* 

Napione,  Signior,  attempts  to  prove  Columbus  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Piedmont,  494. 

Kajwleon  Bonaparte*  favourable  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
conductors  to  St  Helena,  respecting,  460* — account  of  an  interview 
with,  462 — his  pergonal  appearance  and  habits  described,  465— 
birth,  parentage,  &c.  466— review  of  his  conduct  during  the  Ita- 
lian campaign,  470 — his  character,  5cc.  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
473 — his  account  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  475 — and  of  the  pro- 
posal for  poisoning  the  sick  cf  his  army,  477 — his  apostasy  in  E~ 
gvpt,  and  desertion  of  his  army,  how  to  be  considered,  478 — *tate 
of  France  at  his  return,  and  measures  he  pursued,  4  79 — vindicat- 
ed from  the  murder  of  Pichegru  and  Capnin  Wright,  4<S3 — hi* 
account  of  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d' lighten,  485 
—review  of  his  conduct  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  486. 

Xott's  Edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  prelirniiary  remarks  oi,,  890— 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  893 — his  cha.ac»er,  399/ 
•— h&  merits  as  a  poet  discussed,  404 — extracts  from,  406 — ai»aie 
he  ha4  in  reforming  our  versification,  &c.  415 — Chjuc^i's  rij*h» 
to  the  invention  of  the  heroic  measure  among  us  examined,  41£ 
—objections  to  the  use  of  double  rhymes  obviated,  420. 

Hhtbia,  account  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  &c.  434. 

Vdhani,  Will:aro  of,  the  reviver  of  the  Nominalists,  203* 
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Qshorn,  Francis,  his  account  of  Lord  Bacon,  224*. 

Phenomena,  literary,  lately  exhibited  in  India,  200,  note. 

Phi1o'e\  island  of,  splendid  ruins  in,  428. 

Pkhcgru,  General,  not  murdered  by  Bonaparte,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed, 483. 

Poetical  Extracts — from  Swift,  50 — from  Coleridge's  Christabel,  5D 
— Kubla  Khan,  65— from  Lord  Byron's  Lara,  283 — his  Siege  of 
Corinth,  285—  Parisina,  288— Childe  Harold,  293— Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  805 — Darkness,  S08 — from  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  Poems* 
406—  from  Chancer,  417. 

Pomponatitts,  singular  opinions  of,  221. 

Pope,  decree  of  influence  possessed  by  the,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy,  examined,  313. 

Portents  believed  by  the  Tyrolese  to  have  been  seen  previous  to  the* 
overthrow  of  the  French  power,  86. 

Press,  liberty  of,  reasons  for  chusing  the  present  time  for  the  discus- 
sion of,  103. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon,  story  of,  arid  extracts  from,  305. 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  263.  532. 

Itcsmi,  Achmed  Efendi,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Wars  with  the 
Russians,  account  of,  361 — tokens  of  misfortune,  from  which  it 
was  easy  to  prognosticate  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  364— error* 
committed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  in  venturing  on  offensive  mea- 
sures against  Russia,  S65 — system  of  fraud  and  peculation  pre- 
vailing in  Turkey,  367 — Empress  Catharine's  mode  of  govern- 
ment, ib. — Turkish  mode  of  curing  weakness  of  head,  372. 

Restoration,  changes  in  English  literature  introduced  at,  4. 

Jlhymes,  double,  use  of,  vindicated,  420. 

Romans,  judicious  indulgence  extended  by,  to  the  religion  and  habits 
of  the  conquered  countries,  71* 

Rousseau,  characterized  by  Lord  Byron,  801. 

SaJiara*  conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of  the  sands  of,  431. 

Scholastic  system,  character  of,  201. 

Shtkk  Ibrahim,  account  of,  426. 

Sibhoi,  temple  of,  an  ancient  Egyptian  edifice  described,  438. 

Smith*  Dr  Adam,  many  of  the  wants  for  a  history  of  philosophy 
satisfied  by,  191— an  opinion  of,  in  favour  of  the  Usury  Laws, 
339 — confuted  by  Mr  Bench  am,  343. 

Soto,  Domenic,  the  first  writer  who  condemned  the  African  slave 
trade,  230. 

Speckbocher,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  some 
account  of,  72 — seizes  the  town  of  HaTl  by  a  stratagem,  74 — in 
conjunction  with  Hofer,  defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Wilten,  78 — a* 
necdote  of  his  son  Andrew,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  ib.— his  treat- 
znent  of  some  female  spies,  79 — is  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
Bavarians,  and  nearly  killed,  83 — great  difficulties  he  experienced 
in  r*  ' '     *oape,  84 — is  appointed  to  the  management  of  A 

f  Emperor  to  Hofer's  infant  family,  85. 
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Stella,  history  of  her  connexion  with  Swift,  29— dying  scene  of, 
differently  related,  41  • 

Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia,— Lord  Bacon's  plan  of 
a  history  of  learning,  180— -remarks  on  the  character  and  genius 
of  that  philosopher,  181— outline  drawn  by  him  ably  filled  up  by 
the  present  author,  191 -—specimen  of  the  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing  which  prevails  in  his  Discourse,  197— ^period  at  which  he 
chooses  to  commence  his  work,  198 — character  of  the  scholastic 
system,  201— account  of  William  of  Ockham,  203-^Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  20&-~Macbiavel,  209— Pomponetius,  221 — Montaigne* 
222— Des  Cartes,  225*-* Domenic  Soto,  230-^Grotliis,  232— Hob- 
bes,  238— Addison,  241  -^Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  242. 

Suicide,  sentiments  of  a  great  mint  respecting,  462. 

Surrey— See  Nott. 

Swift,  Scottfs  Edition  of,  1— reputation  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne'* 
reign  much  declined,  ib— causes  of  that  decline,  £— estate  of  li- 
terature previous  to  the  Restoration,  3*-changes  introduced  by 
that  event,  4— '■what  the  chief  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits,  6—* 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  barren  in  genios,  1 — character  o/ 
this  edition  of  Swift,  8— editor  too  favourable  to  the  character  of 
his  author,  10 — sketch  of  Swift's  political  career,  ib.— his  per- 
sonal character,  2*-"»history  of  his  connection  with  Varina,  26—* 
with  Stella,  29 — and  Vanessa,  31-*— specimens  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  latter,  3?— death  of  Stella,  41— regret  for  his  treat- 
ment of  these  women*  not  the  cause  of  the  gloom  that  oversha- 
dowed his  latter  days,  42^-general  character  of  his  writings,  44 
*— the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  46— voyages  of  Captain  Gulliver,  ib— - 
whence  the  pleasure  afforded  by  that  work  arises,  47 — Swift  not 
In  any  respect  a  poet,  49^— specimens  of  his  verses,  50— his  cha* 
xacter  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  54— of  bis  style,  &c.  55. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  character  of,  46. 

Tatdor,  Jeremy,  account  of  his  writings,  243* 

Toleration  of  the  Reformers,  163 — Reformation  erroneously  describ- 
ed as  a  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  164-^  First  reformer^ 
equally  intolerant  with  the  Catholics,  165-^.Conference  between 
Lethtngton  and  John  Knox,  166^-Mr  M'Crre's  apology  for  the? 
latter,  167 ;  shown,  by  a  quotation  from  his  history  to  be  inad- 
missible, 1 68-— Toleration  of  the  reformers  arose  only  from  their 
want  of  power  to  persecute,  171— Instances  of  die  variance  be- 
tween the  Government  and  die  Protestant  clergy  on  the  subject* 
173 — Benefits  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  1<5 — The  multipli- 
cation of  sects,  and  the  reduction  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the* 
clergy,  176 — two  of  the  most  important  of  these,  177-*-The  lat- 
ter, the  true  cause  of  the  merciless  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  of 
old,  177— Protestants,  when  backed  by  the  civil  power,  as  capa- 
ble of  persecution  as  the  Roman  Antichrist  himself,  179* 

Turkish  account  of  Wars  with  Russia,  361. 

Tyrol,  French  invasion  of,  preliminary  remarks  on,  67— Irregular 
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.warfare  most  interesting  in  description,  68 — Constitution  of  the 
Tyrol  previous  to  its  transference  to  Bavaria,  69 — Teazing  inter- 
ference of  the  French  with  the  internal  institutions  of  the  country 
causes  the  peasants  to  revolt,  72 — They  take  lospruck,  73,  and 
Hall,  by  a  stratagem,  75— Are  ill  supported  by  the  Austrian  of- 
ficers sent  to  their  assistance,  ib. — Ingenious  device  of  some  of  the 
insurgents  to  convey  intelligence  across  the  Inn,  77— French  and 
Bavarians  defeated  at  Wilten,  78 — Are  compelled  to  retreat  with 
great  loss,  81 — Austria  makes  peace  with  France,  in  which  the 
Tyrol  is  forgotten,  84 — Fate  of  the  principal  leaders,  85 — Portents 
said  to  have  been  observed  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power,  86. 

Vanhomrigh,  Miss  Esther.     See  Vanessa. 

Panessa,  Mr  Scott's  account  of  Swift's  treatment  of,  3I-' 

Patina*  history  of  Dean  Swift's  connexion  with,  26. 

Unkappiness  not  necessarily  allied  to  genius,  299. 

Usury,  Defence  of,  339 — Mr  Bentham's  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
usury  laws,  3*0 — Reasons  alleged  in  favour  of,  341 — Opinion  of 
Dr  Smith  in  favour  of,  refuted,  343 — Mischiefs  occasioned  by, 
348— -Inconsistency  of,  with  their  avowed  purposes,  353 — Instance 
of  their  operating  to  the  ruin  of  an  individual,  354 — Bad  effects 
of  law  tales,  356. 

tVahabees,  acdbunt  of  the  sect  of,  439 — their  peculiar  religious  te- 
nets,  442 — are  attacked  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  443. 

tVarden's  Letters  from  St  Helena,  character  of,  459 — some  errors 
in  the  author's  statements  pointed  out,  461— account  of  an  inter- 
view with  Napoleon,  462— behaviour  of  the  latter  on  arriving  at 
St  Helena,  463 — his  personal  appearance  described,  465 — sketch 
of  his  life,  466. 

Waryng,  Miss  Jane*    See  Varina. 

WelUsky>  Lord,  minute  of,  concerning  the  European  servants  of 
the  India  Company,  512— his  plan  tor  the  education  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  compared  with  that  now  established,  520. 

Wharton*  Duke  of,  Swift's  character  of  him,  54. 

Wilten,  legend  relating  to  the  abbey  of,  77. 

Wright,  Captain,  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  he  was  murdered  by 
order  of  Bonaparte,  483. 

Zapped  George,  ingenious  device  of  to  transmit  intelligence  across 
the  Inn,,  during  the  Tyrolese  insurrection,  77. 
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Lava  observation  has  impressed  the  Projectors  of  this  Work  with 
it  belief,  that  nothing  of  a  very  spirited  or  liberal  nature  can  find  its 
way  through  the  Edinburgh  daily  or  weekly  press  $  that  many  po- 
litical natters  and  transactions  in  Scotland  are  thus  never  gene- 
rally known ;  and  that  the  Conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Prints 
act,  editorially,,  as  if  they  dreaded  nothing  so  orach  as  the  idea  of 
being  thought  independent. 

How  far  this  is  correct,  and  whether  it  proceeds  from  an  erro- 
neous calculation  of  interest,  or  the  fear  of  mooning  ridicule,  need 
not  be  determined,— The  more  malarial  fact  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that,  contrasted  with  the  London,  or  many  even  of  the  Provincial 
Newspapers,  those  of  Edinburgh  are  cold,  unvaried,  and  spiritless. 

If  the  Projectors  could  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  ex- 
isting Prints  reflected  truly  and  fully  the  Spirit  and  Manners  of 
the  Times,  and  represented  all  classes  in  the  Metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, by  exhibiting  their  various  feelings  and  opinions,  the  Scots- 
mam  would  never  have  been  offered  to  the  Public.— But  although 
it  was  thus  to  remedy  an  evil,  tending  in  its  consequences  to  ex- 
tinguish Public  Spirit,  that  the  present  publication  was  thought  of 
the  Conductors  do  not  mesn  to  confine  their  Journal  to  the  dis« 


Abemethy  f  Walker,  Printer*. 


PROSPECTUS* 

cussion  of  politics.  They  shall  endeavour  also,  by  making  it  a  re- 
flector of  morals  and  literature,  to  multiply  the  sources  of  rational 
amusement,  without  neglecting  any  proper  opportunities  for  af- 
fording instruction. 

No  promise,  however,  is  given  to  gratify  fastidiousness  of  taste  ; 
no  pretensions  are  made  to  fine  writing  or  profound  speculation  ; 
but  the  Conductors  pledge  themselves  for  impartiality,  firmness, 
and  independence. 

As  the  name  implies,  Scotish  affairs  and  interests  will  meet  with 
peculiar  attention ;  but  no  principle  of* exclusion  will  be  allowed  to 
operate ;  and  the  pages  of  the  Scotsman  will  be  open  to  all  who 
shall,  without  personal  abuse  or  libellous  matter,  bring  forward  a 
case  which,  politically,  morally,  or  religiously,  is  deserving  of  ge- 
neral consideration. 

News,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  which'  bear  upon  any  great  inte- 
rests or  questions,  or  which  are  in  themselves  extraordinary  or  sur- 
prising, will  be  faithfully  given,  and  occasionally  commented  on* 
Discoveries  in  Science,  Inventions  and  Improvements  in  the  Art*, 
will  be  carefully  communicated*  Literary  Works  of  merit  will  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  readers,  with  specimens  and  criti- 
cisms. Manners  and  Amusements,  particularly  those  of  the  Thea- 
tre, will  receive  attention.  And,  in  short,  by  uniting  liberal  dis- 
cussion with  judicious  notices  of  what  is  passing  in  the  Political,  Li- 
terary, Fashionable,  and  Busy  World,  the  Conductors  of  the  Soots- 
man  will  endeavour  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,91  and  exhi- 
bit, as  much  as  possible, "  the  very  shape  and  pressure  of  the  times. 


>» 


For  accomplishing  such  a  varied  and  difficult  task,  there  are  ob- 
viously many  facilities  in  Edinburgh,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland ;  and  though  no  similar  undertaking 
has  been  attempted  hitherto  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  Editor 
and  his  friends  are  npt  discouraged,  since  it  is  pretty  manifest  that 
the  great  requisites  for  the  task  are  only  good  sense,  courage,  and 
industry. 

The  Editor  and  his  immediate  supporters  are  lovers'  of  their 
country.— They  are  attached  to  its  manners,  itfl  scenery,  and  its  li- 
terature; but  they  are  still  more,  strongly  attached  to  that  regu-* 
lated  freedom,  which  they  enjoy  as  Scotsmen  through  their  birth- 
as  Britons.    This  constitutional  liberty  they  wish  to  preserve- 


PROSPECTUS. 

equally  from  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  the  distractions  of 
anarchy-— At  present,  they  conceive  there  are  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  both  ;  for  an  unfortunate  estrangement,  they  fear, 
has  taken  place  between  the  people  and  those  who  hold  office  over 
them.  This  renders  the  task  df  every  Editor  more  delicate  and 
important;  and  it  seems  also  to  call  for  -explanation  of  the  Politi- 
cal Principles  on  which  any  intended  work  is  to  be  contacted. 

The  Projectors  of  the  Scotsman,  then,  hold  with  Mr  Burke, 
that  "  although  government  is  certainly  an  institution  of  divine 
authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  persons  who  administer  it,  all  ori- 
ginate from  the  people f9 — that  "  no  power  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  holder,  but  that  King,  Lords,  and  Judges,  are  trustees  for  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  commons ;" — that  "  a  vigilant  and  jealous 
eye  over  executory  and  judiciary  magistracy,  an  anxious  care  of 
public  money,  an  openness  approaching  towards  facility  to  public 
complaint,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  douse  of  Commons  ;"— 
that  "  public  duty  demands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right  should 
not  only  be  made  known,  but  be  made  prevalent ;  that  what  is  evil 
should  not  only  be  detected,  but  defeated." 

With  a  living  Author,  whose  genius  and  knowledge  of  political 
troths  they  conceive  to  be  greater  still  than  those  of  Borkk,  they 
also  hold,  that  "  there  is  nothing  else,  but  a  free  government,  by 
which  men  can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their 
persons  and  properties, — those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive  im- 
prisonments, and  lawless  exactions,  which  no  laws  can  prevent  an 
absolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  part  of  his  prerogative;— and, 
above  all,  from  those  provincial  exactions  and  oppressions,  and 
those  universal  insults,  and  contumelies,  and  indignities,  by  which 
the  inferior  minions  of  power  spread  misery  and  degradation  among 
the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  has  no  political  indepen- 
dence." With  the  same  Author  they  are  of  opinion,  that  "  the 
dissensions  of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives,  not  the  indications 
of  radical  disorder :  and  the  noises  which  make  the  weak-hearted 
tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those  mighty  aud  min- 
gling currents  of  public  opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilize  and 
unite  the  country,  and  can  never  become  dangerous  till  an  attempt 
is  made  to  dam  them  up,  or  to  disturb  their  level." 

Tfii8  creed  of  the  Projectors  will  not  be  considered  less  sound, 
because  it  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  departed  and  living  ge- 
nius.   Authority  is  thus  superadded  to  reason ;  and  when  the  high- 


PHOSPECTUa 


est  species  of  both  are  united,  he  wamt  be  very  sceptical,  or 
seated  of  a  nest  perverse  intellect,  wfao  can  resist  their  force.  la 
the  present  instance,  the  Projectors  are  only  anxious  thai  their 
faith  may  not  be  discountenanced  by  their  practice.  Their  first 
desire  is  to  be  honest,  the  second  to  be  useful.  The  fulfimeat  of 
both  depends  less  perhaps  on  themselves  than  on  the  public  Vir- 
tue*, like  manufactures,  thrive  only  where  there  as  a  dfsaand  for 
them. 


The  Editor  and  his  Friends  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
anticipations  of  success.  The  three  Numbers  already  published 
have  been  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  ftr  surpassing  their  ax* 
pect  aliens. 


ComfuiriCATioxi  (pott  paid)  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Scotsman  Office,  347* 

Sigh  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SuBScairriOKs  talent  in  London,  by  Mr  James  Farquharson,  Kewsman,  Plumptre 
Street  t  and  all  Orders,  (post  paid),  addressed  to  the  Qfflce  in  Edinburgh  toff 
be  carefully  attended  to. 


r. 


I 


iDrofpect  $ou(t  Cftabiiffmtent, 


i  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 


AT   CHARLTON,   KENT, 


t  NEA1   BLJCKHEJlA. 

I 


THE  MISSES  SELBY,  aware  that  the  number  of  public 
Seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  Ladies,  have,  within 
a  few  years,  very  much  increased,  some  of  which  they  know 
to  be  very  respectable,  flatter  themselves,  notwithstanding, 
that  a  proper  appeal  on  their  part,  to  parents  and  guardians, 
will  not  be  disregarded  by  such  as  are  anxious  to  con- 
tribute to  the  real  happiness  of  their  children :   And  when  it 
is  known  for  certainty,  that  they  have  engaged  in  this  bo* 
siness,  not  so  much  with  interested  views,  but  rather  to  sa- 
tisfy their  inclination,  (having  a  sufficiency  of  their  own),  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  public  will  take  some  notice  of  their 
Establishment    They  trust,  that,  acting  with  an  unremitting 
assiduity,  on  a  plan  which  embraces  the  most  useful  and 
elegant  objects  of  Education,  they  will  have  a  claim  to  the  pa- 
tronage-of  the  parents  who  will  honour  them  with  their 
confidence,    and    place    their   children    under    their  care* 
Religion,  morality,  good  manners,   domestic  comforts,  clean- 
ness, and  improvement,  are  the  fundamental  columns  of  their 
Plan  of  Education.    On  the  first  bead,  they  engage  to  bring 
up  the  Children  in  the  Protestant  Religion,  without  any 
bias  to  any  sect  whatever:  their  attention  to  good  morals 
and  manners  does  not  exclude  cheerfulness  of  temper  and 
good  nature,  but  is  particularly  founded  on  good  example) 
which  is  enforced  by  instilling  in  the  young  minds  of  their 
pupils,  that  true  sense  of  propriety,  which  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  all  females  gifted  with  it,  in  whatever  situation  of 
life  they  may  find  themselves.    All  possible  comforts  will  be 
afforded,  consistent  with  true  domestic  and  maternal  edu* 
cation :  Cleanness  is  most  particularly  attended  to,  but  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  perfectly  distinct  from  fine  and  gaudy  dresfes* 


\ 


r 
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which  are  absolutely  excluded.  And  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils,  the  MISSES  SELBY,  having  before  quali- 
fied themselves  for  the  arduous  duties,  of  instruction,  will  ex- 
ert the  utmost  of  their  power,  seconded  by  eminent  masters, 
to  instruct  the  young  Ladies  in  English  Reading  and  Com- 
position, Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  French, 
and  Music,  to  which  will  be  added  useful  and  ornamental 
Needlework.  A  Native  of  France  is  engaged  ;  and  the  young 
Ladies  are  obliged  to  speak  French  amongst  themselves  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted* 


3ttrm*. 

Board  and  Education  Thirty  Guineas  per  Annum,  for  young 
Ladies  under  Ten  years,  and  Thirty-five  above  that  age.— * 
No  Entrance. 

Extras. 

£)ancing L.  I  11  6 

Music • 1  11  6 

.Writing  and  Arithmetic  .« 1  0  0^  per  Quarter. 

Drawing  v * * *        1  11  6 

Ornamental  Painting  on  Velvet . . .      1  0  0 

%#  Each  young  Lady  to  bring  with  her  a  Silver  Spoon % 
a  Knife  and  Fork>  and  Six  Towels. 

<&  A  Quarter's  notice  is  required  previous  to  the  removal 
of  any  young  Lady%  or  the  Terms  of  a  Quarter  to  be  paid. 

The  Premises  are  extensive,  and  the  situation  remarkably 
healthy*— the  House  commanding  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
prospects  in  the  kingdom.  The  most  unexceptionable  refer 
enees  will  be  given  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 


'«. 


Stages  to  and  from  London  pass  before  the  door  every  day< 


D.  Witiuon9  printer,  Edinburgh. 


I A  YES'S  CATALOGUE, OF  BOOKS,  1817: 

n  Sale  at  No.  29,  King-Street,  Corettt- Garden,  London: 


curtaining  an  ample  Collection  of  Classical,  Biblical,  Critical,  and  Biblio- 
graphical Literature,  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  with  a  good 
KZollectlon  of  English  and  French  Books. 

Amoog  which  will  be  found, 


iifolia  Polyglotta,  Ximenes,  6  vols.  1514 

Anae  Montani,  8  vols.  1569 

Br.  Wahoni,  6  vols.  1657 

Bifelia  Arabico  Latina,  3  vols.  1671 

Uiblia  Gr.  lrx.  Ven.  Aid.  1518 

Or.  lxx.  Ronue,  158T 

Hebrew  Bibles,  Greek  Septuagints,  and 
i       Oreek  New  Test,  in  great  variety 
S.  Augustin,ed.  Benedict.  11  v.  Par.1679 

1 de  Civitate  Dei  Spira,  1470 

S.  Basil,  ed.  Benedict  3  vols.  Pan*,  1721 
S.  Chrysoitom.  Rom.  Monast.  S.  Eusebii, 

J470 
S.  CyrilL  ed.  Benedict.  Paris,  1730 

Busebii  Hist.  Ecci.  Reading,  3  vols.  1720 
Origenis  Opera,  4  vols.  Paris,  1738 

Coltectio  Nova  S.  Patrum,  Montfaucon, 

2  vols. 
Philo  Judxus,  ed.  Mangey,  2  vols.  la.  pa. 

1742 
Poli  Synopsis  Crit.  S.  S.  5  vols. 
Psalterium,  Gr.  4to.         Ven.  Aid.  1497 
i     Poeta  Christiani ,  2  vols.  4to.  Aldus,  1 50 1 
^schylus,  Ven.  apud.  Aid.  1518 

1      JEschylus,  by  Canter,  Turnebus,  H.  Ste- 
phens, Stanley,  Pauw,  &c.  &c. 
JEsop,  Gr.  Lat.  fol.  Ven.  Aid.  1505 

Anthologia  Grseca,  4to.      Florent.  1494 

idem  Ven.  Aid.  1508 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  4to.     Floren.  1496 

idem  Ven.  Aid.  1521 

Appianus  Alexandr.  fol  Ven.  1477 

Arisudes,  Gr.  fbi.  Flor.  Junt.  1517 

— —  Gr.  Lat.  ed.  J  ebb,  2  vols. 

Oxon.  1722 
Aristophanes,  Gr.  foL       Ven.  Aid.  1498 

idem,  4to.  Flor.  Junt.  1525 

idem,  by  Kuster,  Bergler, 

Inveraiz,  &c. 
Aristotle,  6  vols.  foL  Ven.  Aid.  1495 

_ ditto,  uncut  ibid.  1495 

— — —  ditto,  Duval,  4  vols.  foL 

Paris,  1654 
Athenacus,  Casauboni,  foL   Lugd.  1612, 

1657 

— ditto,  Schweighxuseri,  14  v. 

Argent.  1807 
Cicero,  notis  variorum,  23  vols. 

Amst.&c* 
■  Verburgii,  fol.  8vo.  and  4to. 

ibid.  1724 
Oliveti,  9  vols.  4to.    Paris,  1 740 
•  Oliveti,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1758 
by  Elzevir,  Barbou,  &c  &c. 
Detnosthenes,  2  vols.  fol.  Ven.  Aid.  1508 

_— Wolfii.fol.    Francf.WQ* 

Dtodorus  Siculus,  Wesseling,  2  vols.  fol. 

1746 
ditto,  U  vols.8va 

BiponL  1793,  1808 
DionCasms,  Reimari,2  vols.  fol.  1750 
StoyiiuiHafc  Htrisoni,  2  vols.  foL 


Dionysius  Halic.  Hudson!   et  Reiskii, 
6  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774 

Epictetus,  Up  ton  i,  2  vols.  4  to.  la.  pa* 

Lond.  1741 

— — ditto,  Schweighxuser,  6  vols. 

Lips.  1800 
Euripides,  Can  ten,  in  12mo.and  in  4  to. 

ditto,  Barnesii  &  Beckii,  foL 

and  4to. 
Geographi  Veteres,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Oxon.  1693 
Herodotus,  Wesselingii,  fol.  Amst.  176S 

idem,  Schweighxuaen,  1»2  v. 

-   Argent.  1816 
— — - —  ditto,  by  Gale,  Granavius, 

Epulis,  &c. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,Xenophon,  Gr. 
Lat.  23  vols.  la. pa.  russia,  Edinb.  1806 
Homeri  Opera,  Gr.  2  v.  fol.  Florent.  1488 

—  ditto,  2  vols.        Ven.  Aid.  1524 

ditto,  2  vols. 

Argent,  op.  Cephaleum,  1525 
— —  ditto,  Eustatnii,  4  vols.  foL 

Rom*,  1542 
— —  ditto,  Gr.  Lat.  2  vols. 

apud  Crispinum,  1559 

"  ditto  S.    Clarke,   4   vols.  4  to. 

la.  pa.  Lend.  1729 

Horatius,  ed.Pine,  2  v.  8vo.   ibid.  1733 

apud  Didot,  fol.    Paris,  1799 

Josephus,  Havercamp,  2  vols.  la.  pa. 

Amst.  1726 
Livii  Hist.  3  voir.  foL  Medial.  1478 

ditto,  5  vols.  Ven.  Aid.  1518 

ditto,  Delphini,  6  v.  4ta  Par.  1679 

ditto,  Crevier,  6  vols.  4to.  ibid.  1735 

—  ditto,  Drakenborch,  7  vols.  4ta 

L.  Bat  1738 
Luciani  Opera,  Gr.  toL      Florent.  1496 

ditto,  foL  Ven.  Aid.  150$ 

Gr.  Lat.  Hemtterhuis,  4  vols. 

4tO.  Amst.  1749 

ditto,  10  vols.  8vo.  BiponL  1789 

Lucretius,  Havercamp,  2  vols.  4to. 

L.  B.  1725 
Martial,  foL  Vn.per  Vxnd.  Spira,  1470 
CNepo«,foL  Ven.  Jenson,  1471 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Maittaire,  2vols.foL 

171S 

gratores  Graeci,  foL  Ven.  Aid.  1518 
ratorcs  Grasci,  Reiske  et  Auger,  21  v. 
Ovidius,  Burmanni,  4  v.  4  to.  Amst.  1727 
Pausanias,  Kuhnii,  fol.  fine  paper,  1696 
Pindar,  Gr.  4to.  Romas,  1515 

Gr.  Lat.  West,  foL    Oxon.  1«>97 

Plato,  Gr.  Lat*  Seranni,  3  vols.  foL 

Par.  1578 

Gr.  Lat.  12  v.  8vo.   Bipont.  1781 

Plautus,  Delphini,  2  vols.  4to.  Par.  1679 
Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  foL      Ven.  Spira,  M69 

—  Delphini,  5  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1685 

— —  HarduiWj  8  toll,  foL  la.  pa. 

i*fa  11  n 


HAYES'S  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS,  15: 

On  Sale  at  No.  29,  King-Street,  CoventrGaTden,  Loodor : 

Greek  and  Latin  Clastict  in  great  variety,  by  the  AIdus\  Stephens's,  £^~ 
Foulu\  Barbou,  Didot,  BodonL,  Beskerville,  £c.  $e.  an~i  thou  **.St~ 
the  mo$l  eminent  German  and^Dutch  Critku 

Phmo,I*toriaNaturiIe,foL.frK4tm,  1479 
Ptatarehus,  Rnaidi,  4  v.  kL   Pmr.  I6S4 

H.  Stephani,  1ST.  ibid.  1372 

Apod  Aklnm,  2  vols.      1.509 

■  Bryani,  6  t.  4to.  Ismd.  1729 

Poets  Graect,  fol.  H.Strph.  1566 


Poly  bi  us,  Schweighjeuscr,  9  vols,  la.  pa. 
SaJlustius,  fol.  VtneU  1481, 

Sopliocles,  Brunck,  2  vol*.  4ta  1786 
Strabo,  Casauboni,  2  v.  foL  Am$t.  1707 
■■  ditto,  Siebenkees,  6  v.  Lip*.  1811 

Tacitus,  Brotier,  4  vols.  4to.  Par.  1 77 1 
Theocritus,  &c  foi.  Ven*  Aid.  1495 

Thucvdides,  Duker,  foL  Am*t.  1 731 
Virgiuus,  apud  Didot,  foL        Par.  1793 

lTTMOLOGICOIfMAONUM,foLf>ll.l499 

— ■  ditto,  Sylbnrgn,  fol. 

apud  Lommel.  1594 

Thesaurus  Cornucopia?,  foL 

Fen.  Aid.  1496 
Phavorini  Lexicon,  fol.  Rom.  1523 

Constantrai  Lexicon,  fol.  1592,  1607 
Scapulx  Lexicon,  fol.  apud  Etxev.  1(752 
H.  Stephani  The*,  Gr.  5  vols.  foL  1572 
Doleti  Comment.  Ling.  Gr.  2  v.  foL  15S6 
Castclli  Lexicon  Heptagl.  2  ▼.  fol.  1659 
Hesychii  Lexicon,  2  vols.  foLim  pa. 

L.  B.  1746 

Hickes,  The*.  Ling.  Vet.  Septent.  S  volt. 

fol.  1703 

Porti  Lexicon,  S  vols.8vo.       Frft.  1603 

Suidac  Lexicon,  foL  McdioL  1499 

Kusteri,  3  volt.  fol.     Catnbr.  1705 

Zonarz  et  Photii  Lexica,  4  vol*.  4to. 

Lip*.  1812 
•reek  and  Latin  Lexicons,   in  great 

variety. 
Fabiucii  Bibiioth.  Grxca,  14  vol*.  4 to. 

1718 

—  ditto,  edit.  Harlot,  12  vols.4to. 

1790,  1809 
Panzer,  Annales' Typogr.  II  vols. 4 to. 

1793,  1803 
Le  Long,  Bibiioth.  Sacra,  4  v.  4  to.  1778 
Bibliography  and  Priced    Catalogues, 
English  and  Foreign,  a  large  collec- 
tion. 
Critical  and  Biblical  literature,  Eng- 

tish  and  Foreign,  a  large  collection. 
Byzantine  Historians,  29  vols.  fol. 
Rymeri  Foedera,  20  vols,  in  10,  fol. 
Aoulfeda,  Arab,  and  Lat.  5  vols.  4  to. 
MabiUon  de  Re  Diplomat,  fol.  la.  pa. 
Montfaucon  Palasographia,  foL 
Walther,  Lexicon  Diplomat.  foL 
Htarne's  Pieces,  12  volt.  8vo. 
Newtoni  Opera,  Horsley,  5  volt.  4to. 
fcuclid  Gregorii,  fol. 
tcheuchzer,  Physica  Sacra,  8  volt.  fol. 
Voltaire,  SO  torn.  4to.  Geneve. 
Rousseau,  15  tonx,4to.  ibid. 
Buffbn's  Hist.  Naturelle,  52  vols.  wl. 
Lettres  Edifiautes,  26  vols. 
Theatre  Francois,  67  vols. 

♦%  QnifrVHh  P*?««  »f.  may  l»  ha* 


Marmootd,  Oeoms,  SI  __ 
Cdrdiuac,  Oetrvres,  23  vol*, 
Laharpc,  Court  de  Literal.  19 
Picart,  Ceremonies  ReHg.  9 
Chevalier  da  Soletl,  8  ▼ok.  i 
Grand*  Galeue  de  Versailles*  «£*.  . 
lais  Royal  et  d«  Luxembourg,  J  t. 
Campagnes  de  Napoleon,  (oL 
Antiqaites  dUcrculanum,  12  rUa. 
Etrusques,  Gr.  et  Rcas.  J 


Pa 'u. 
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Winckelmann,  Monxunons  Inedk,  :  % 
Physique  Sacrge,  8  ▼ois*  /oi 
Hodges*s  Views  in  India. 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  U  Svrie,  P  . 
tino,  Phenicie  et  Egypte. 

m       Pittoreaqne  dc  r£spagnc 
Roys  Military  Antiquities. 
Hogarth'*  Works,  foL 
Basan's  Ovid,  4  vols.  4to, 
Boccaccio,  5  vols.  8vo. 
Navis  Stultifera,  woodcut* 
Anderson's  British  Poets,  1 3  vols. 
Chalmers's  English  Poets,  21  vok. 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and   Ben  J< 
*      17  vols. 
Reeves's  Bible,  9  vols.  4ta  mmc< «. 
Bentham's  Ely,  4to. 
Bolingbroke,  7  vols.  4to, 
Surney's  Hist  of  Music,  4  ▼.  4to.  rms . 
Barry  on  Wines,  4tc 
Gough s  Camden,  4  vols.  foL  ruxsit. 
Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  4  vuls.  foL 
Rapin  and  Tindal,  5  vols.  foL 

ditto,  21  vol  8vo, 

Dugdak's  St.  Paul's,  foL  i:n 

Fuller's  Worthies,  foL  1^  : 

Grose's  Antiquities,  8  vob. 
Henry's  Hist,  of  Gr.  Brit.  7.  vols.  4kv 
——ditto,  14vols.8vo. 
Peck's  Stanford,  f  oL  la.  pa. 
Hume  and  SmoUet,  16  vols. royal  8th, 
Porchas's  Pilgrims,  5  vok.  foL 
Taaner's  Notitia  Monastica,  foL 
Thoresby's  Leeds,  foL 
Wood's  Athena;  Oxon.  2  vols.  foL 
Wood,  on  Homer,  4to. 
Shakespeare,  by  Wood,  14  vols.  U.p*. 
1   by  Johnson,  &c  21  v.Sfa 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  3  vob.  Svo, 
Swift's  Works,  by  Nichols,  19  voU.  «▼* 
Pope's  Homer,  11  vols.  4to. 

ditto,  by  Bensley,  5  v^tusmul 

Milton,  by  Newton,  3  vols.  4to.  monncw 
-  «ktto,  by  Todd  and  Symmons 

14  vols,  TopaL 
Sir  W,  Jones's  Works,  13  vols.  8va 

1      '      ditto,  7  vols.  4ta  nana. 

Enqxlopjcdia  Britannica,  20  vols.  4tc 
ruuia. 

Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  2vok 
ditta 

Watt's  Works,  6  vols.  4to.  ditto. 
Walpole's  Noble  Authors,  5  vois.  ditto. 
Valentia's  Travels,  3  vols.  4to.  la.  pm. 
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NUMBER  I.— Of 

THE  CORRESPONDENT, 


%tUtxfr 

MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  LITERARY, 

BSTWmW  BMIHBMT  WRITBRS  III 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND; 


BYP1B81NTUIU  TO  EACH  HATIOW  A  FAITHFUL  FICTOSI  OF 

THEOTHBB, 

To  enUgkttn  both  to  tkrit  Tnu  Interests, 

FEOMOTB  A  MUTUAL  GOOD  UKDBK8TA10MVQ  BCTWflV 


Peace  the  Source  of  a  common  Prosperity. 


*  CtMJMHGe  la  aidtHB.  at  mini 


THE  plan  tnd  object  of  this  Work  arc  entirely  new. 
In  former  periods,  men  of  talents  end  information  hate 
not  unfreqnendy  united  together,  to  enlighten  Public 
Opinion,  in  a  particular  country.  To  such  an  associa- 
tion was  owing  that  celebrated  work,  The  Spectator, 


which  created  an  epoch  in  bur  own  Literature ;  but  the 
events  of  the  present  age  have  opened  a  wider  field  for  the 
excursions  of  the  human  mind!  and  justify  the  more  compre- 
hensive plan  of  the  CORRESPONDENT.  France  and 
England,  from  their  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
are  indisputably  called  to  take  a  leading  part,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  Peace,  as  they  unhappily 
did  in  the  Wars,  by  which  it  was  preceded.  They  need 
repose,  and  order,  and  stability,  not  only  on  their  own 
account,  but  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

•  i 

i 

Impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  these  considera- 
tions, several  of  the  most  distinguished  Writers,  French 
and  English,  men  no  less  respectable  in  rank  and  cha- 
racter, than  eminent  in  literary  attainments,  have  con- 
curred in  a  project,  which,  in  this  Age  of  Alliances, 
however  novel,  ought  not  to  be  thought  surprising — the 
project  of  a  Literary  Alliance,  to  promote  reciprocally, 
between  the  two  countries,  that  Spirit  of  Union,  which  is 
the  true  and  only  "  Bond  of  Peace." 

Union  springs  from  confidence,  and  confidence  re- 
quires mutual  esteem ;  but  to  esteem  each  other  more,  it 
is  necessary,  that  France  and  England  should  know  each 
other  better.  They  have  been  too  long  kept  in  ignorance 
of  each  others'  Laws,  Institutions,  Customs,  Manners. 
Arts,  Sciences — in  short,  of  every  thing,  that  constitutes 
or  characterises  a  nation.  To  the  old  stock  of  national 
prejudices  and  rivalsbips,  always  existing  between  neigh- 
bouring  countries,  the  several  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  added  a  settled  policy  of  animosity  and  ran- 


cour.  "  In  order  to  keep  alive  a  hatred  between  two 
"  nations  made  to  esteem  each  other,"  says  the  Due  de 
Levis,  "  they  interrupted  the  communications  under  the 
"  most  rigorous  penalties :"  and  this  detestable  project 
was  rendered  but  too  successful  by  the  absolute  Slavery 
of  the  Continental  Press,  and  by  the  regular  employment 
of  hired  libellers,  to  misrepresent  the  views  and  conduce 
of  England. 

On  the  side  of  our  own  countrymen,  tf  e  cannot  pretend 
to  assert,  that  no  similar  prejudices  have  existed.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
France,  on  the  dark  side  of  die  picture;  and  what  we  have 
seen  in  her  to  admire  has  unfortunately  been  thrown  into 
shade,  by  die  prominence  of  objects  creating  only  horror, 
or  disgust.  Since  the  peace,  various  circumstances  have 
occurred,  to  prolong  die  erroneous  impressions  received, 
on  both  sides.  Ignorant  travellers,  factious  journalists, 
die  mistakes  of  die  prejudiced,  and  the  artifices  of  the 
malevolent,  have  left  the  French  and  English  people 
still,  in  a  great  degree,  blind  to  each  others'  real  merits— 
mutually  suspicious— and  mutually  deceived. 

How  is  it  possible,  to  correct  these  misconceptions ; 
to  open  sources  of  accurate  information;  to  present 
faithful  delineations  of  life  and  manners  1  It  has  been 
considered,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  attaining  these 
ends  would  be  by  the  publication  of  a  Periodical  Work, 
comprising  the  Letters  of  such  Authors  as  those  above 
alluded  to,  each  writing  in  his  own  language,  in  his  pecu- 

style  and  manner,  and  on  the  topics  most  familiar  to 


himself.  Such,  therefore!  will  be  the  substance  of  the 
CORRESPONDENT.  Each  Number  will  contain, 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the  productions  of  French 
and  English  Writers ;  but  the  former  will  be  translated 
into  English,  the  latter  will  appear  in  their  original  form* 
Of  course,  the  French  letters  will  relate,  in  general,  to 
France,  as  die  English  letters  will  to  England ;  without, 
however,  excluding  the  occasional  notice  of  occurrences, 
in  other  countries,  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
general  object  of.  die  Work.  Care  will  be  taken,  that 
the  translations  shall  be  executed  with  spirit;  and  shall, 
preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  facility  of  Original 
Composition.  Thus,  the  whole  will  appear,  in  EngUshj 
at  London ;  as  it  is  intended,  that  the  whole  shall  do,  in 
French,  at 


By  such  an  arrangement  of  plan,  and  such  a  combi- 
nation of  talent,  each  nation  will  be  enabled  to  plead, 
as  it  were,  it's  own  cause,  and  to  do  justice  to  it's  own 
character.  The  mistakes  and  oversights,  of  wfeich 
foreigners  are  so  frequently  guilty,  will  be  avoided:  ques- 
tions will  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light :  facts  will  be 
stated  on  the  most  authentic  testimony.  This  plan,  too, 
jvill  secure  to  it's  execution  the  utmost  possible  Variety— 
Variety  in  the  Authors,  Variety  in  the  Subjects,  Variety  in 
the  Style  and  Manner  of  Treatment.  Hence  it  may  be  re- 
lied on,  that  in  the  CORRESPONDENT  will  be  found 
a  depth  of  research,  on  weighty  and  important  subjects- 
compositions  distinguished  by  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  the  style— and  others  again  by  the  brilliancy  and  play- 
fulness of  the  wit.    The  Work  has  been  in  contempla- 


tioD,  almost  ewer  since  the  first  Restoration  of  the  French 
Monarchy ;  but  it  was  determined,  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  Public,  without  ever;  possible  gua- 
rantee of  success,  in  the  Talents  and  Principles  of  the 
Writers.  In  this  manner—-"  long  choosing  and  beginning 
late" — die  scheme  has  been  fully  deliberated  on,  discussed 
and  digested,  both  in  France  and  England ;  and  it  now 
comes  forward,  with  confidence,  to  claim  the  attention  of 
both  c 


history  becomes  mystery,  even  to  the  cotemporary  reader* 
They  will  investigate  such  Events,  as  appear  to  lead  to 
important  consequences,  in  the  history  of  the  times  ;    and 
will  delineate  the  characters  of  those  Persons,  who  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  over  the  fate  of  their  coteinpe- 
rariea.    It  needs  scarcely  be  added,  that  authentic  do- 
cuments,  or  indisputable  testimony,  will  alone  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  foundation  of  the  articles  last  mentioned. 
Literature  and  the  Arts  will  serve  occasionally  to  diver- 
sify the  subjects  and  the  style  of  these  Letters.    Much 
curiosity  naturally  exists  in  each  country,  to  know  die 
state  of  Literal y  and  Scientific  Associations  in  the  other 
—the  Names  and  Merits  of  celebrated  Authors— the 
chief  Libraries,  Museums,  and  other  remarkable  Collec- 
tions— the  Works  of  Art*— the  Drama— in  short,  all  that 
falls  under  the  cognisance  of  Criticism,  and  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  La\vs  of  Taste.    These,  as  well  as  the 
subjects  before  noticed,  we  can  venture  to  assert,  will  be 
treated  with  superior  ability  in  the  pages  of  the  CORRES- 
PONDENT, which,  we  trust,  will  serve  as  a  worthy  link, 
connecting  the   Literature  of  France  and  England — a 
garland  of  variegated,  but  perennial  beauty— 


-  Mixta  rubent  ubi  ULIA  multt 


Alb^JlOSA. 


*ro0ptrtuj5 


Of 


A  NEW  WORK,  ENTITLED. 

ANNUAt 

* 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  OBITUARY, 


WITH  SILHOUETTE  PORTRAITS. 


TQ  *4ii*  q*j  #*; Adran^ 
be  equally  unnecessary  and  impertinent  Recent  Memoin  may  not 
indeed  possess  some  of  the  Advantages  resulting  from  profound  Study 
and  mature  Investigation ;  but  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  gratify 
a  laudable  Spirit  of  Inquiry,  and  that  too,  before  Curiosity  has 
been  suffered  to  evaporate  in  protracted  Expectation.  By  their  Means, 
a  Multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  Facts  ma^  be  embodied, 
as  well  as  collected ;  while  they  serve  tb  embalm  the '  Memory  of 
those  good  and  great  Men,  deservedly  dear  te  their  Friends  and  their 
Country! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  composed  for  the  ex- 
press Purpose  of  perpetuating  the  Reputation  of  their  illustrious  Coun- 
trymen, should  still  remain  a  d*$Meratktn  in  English  Literature. 

Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers,  Statesmen, 
and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from  the  Stage,  on  which  they 
have  acted  such  Conspicuous  Characters,  without  leaving  a  Trace 
behind  ;  except  in  Publications  generally  destined  to  dose  their  Ephe- 
meral Existence  with  the  Bay  in  which  they  appear.  And  who,  in  the 
present  Age9  can  bo1  «*p«cted  to  drudge  tb«mgti"a  rapid  Succession  of 
Periodical  Works  in  Search  of  the  meagre  Memorials  generally  al- 
lotted to  departed  Excellence,  or  wait  in  patient  Expectation,  for  the 
tardy  Justice  of  a  ponderous  Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from ,  the  Want  of  «  Contemporary  Asylum  of 
this  Kind,  that  our  Nation  has  been  reproached  with  never  having 
commemorated  Bacon,  Lord  Veruiam,  as  a  Philosopher \  while  the 
Merits  and  Exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  hk  Age, 
are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  lalcrgpcised  in  the  mixed  Details  of  ge- 
neral History.  The  late  Mr,  Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
our  Modern  Experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  Nation  for 
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a  Funeral  Panegyric.  It  wm  referred  for  Strangers  to  detail  the  Merits, 
to  pronounce  the  Eulogy,  and  to  strew  Flowers  over  the  Tomb  mt 
this  celebrated  Man,  to  whose  original  Discoveries  we  are,  in  party 
indebted  for  a  Knowledge  of  the  very  Air  which  we  breathe. 

To  endeaTonr  to  wipe  away  this  Charge  of  Biographical  Penury, 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual  Volume,  which,  without  neglecting 
the  Facts  scattered  in  Fugitive  and  Miscellaneous  Publications,  shall 
contain  a  Variety  of  Original  Documents,  Remarks,  and  Hhuftratioiis. 
In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the  Temples  of  Antiquity,  celebrated 
Men,  in  the  Language  of  our  great  National  Bard,  may  at  length  find 
"  a  Local  Habitation  and  a  Name;"  neither  Facts  nor  Opinions  shaH 
erer  be  tinctured  or  distorted  by  the  petty  Enmities  of  private 
die  Political  Hostilities  of  the  passing  Day. 


CMtttut*  of  ftirmml  »togra»t»  an*  #tiinurj1 


1816. 


Put  I.— Memoirs  of  those  celebrated  Men,  who  hare  died  within  die 
Period  of  the  present  Year,  among  whom  are, 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Shbeida*  ;  Dr.  Adam  Fbeousok  ;  the  Justice*  Ls 
Blamc,  Damfibb,  mud  Heath  ;  Right  Hon.  P.  Dvioikav,  M.  P.  $ 
G.  6.  Eabl  of  Wabwicej  N.  C  Mukdt,  Esq.  }  Thos.  Jomxes,  Esq. 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Justice  Haedixob  ;  Joss  Covbtbsay,  Esq.  BLP. ;  Sir  Hbb* 
beet  Cbopt,  Bart ;  Datid  Williams,  Esq. ;  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Oeobob 
Pbeyost;  Dr.  Habbihotok,  of  Bath;  Viscount  Hood;  Eabl  of 
Buceimohamshiee  ;  Dr.  Watsov,  Bishop  of  Uandsff;  Mn  Euxasxtsi 
Hamiltoh,  tec  tec.  Ice* 

Also  an  Account  of 

Dr.  RoZBUBoa,  the  Indian  Botanist ;  Dr.  Clsatbb,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  ; 
Jos*  BaanLBv  WiLMOT,Etq.  F.  &.&;  Samuel  Wbitbeeaih Esq. M. P.; 
Dr.  W.  Jacesom,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Chaeles,  Duke  of  Norfolk  $  and 
Dr.  Vimcbjit,  Dean  of  Westminster,  fcc  &c  who  died  in  1815. 

Wj&  Spedmens  of  Eloquence,  Analyses  of  Literary  ^forks,  and 
Original  Letters. 

Part  II.— Keriected  Biography,  with  Biographical  Notices,  Eleges, 
and  Anecdotes,  of  several  eminent  Englishmen  and  Foreigners. 

Part  HI.— Miscellaneous  Communications* 

Part  IV.— Analyses  of  recent  Biographical  Works. 

Part  V.— A  General  Alphabetical  List  of  Persons  who  hare  died  within 
the  British  Dominions,  in  1816,  so  as  to  form  a  Work  for  Reference, 
both  now  and  hereafter. 

TO  BB  PUBUBBBD  BY  LOWGMAlTinnttT,BIBI,OBIIB>ABD  ftsUrWlT, 
7*  whom  «u  CommunttMtiiwfor  m  JMfttr,  mrtUH  nitmmi 


On  the  First  of  November,  1816,  woe 

PART  I. 

<TO  BB  00NTUWBD  MONTHLY) 
OH    DBMY    4TO.    FBICB    T*.    AMD    OX    BOYAL    4TO*    FBICB  **.  OF 

STACKHOUSES 
HISTORY 

OF  THE 

HOLY    BIB  LE, 

ROM  THE 

Beginning  of  tfir  «RorI&,to  ft>t  tttftafctttftyKeitt  of  tfljrtetCanitp, 

CORRECTED  AND  IMPROVED, 
J5r  GEORGE  GLEIG,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.E.  F.S.S.A. 

OMB  or  THE  BISHOPS  Or  TOE  SCOTCH  EPtSOOPAL  CBCBGH; 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO 

Hi*   Grace   the  Lard  Archbishop    of  Canterbury. 

To  be  completed  in  Fourteen  Parti,  comprising  Three  Yolumes. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HUBBT,  BEES,  OEME.  AND  BEOWN;  F.  C  AND  J.  BJVTNOTON  ;  LACK- 
INGTON,  ALLEN,  AND  CO.;  J.  MA WMAN  ;  AND  8HBRWOOD,  NKKLY,  AND  JONES,  LONDON.  , 

— ^*— »"  ■    i^i  ■ 

OP  the  improvement!  made  in  this  Edition  of  Stacuousb's  Histoby  of  the 
Biblb,  the  Publishers  cannot  offer  a  more  perspicuous  and  accurate  view  than  U  Riven 
in  the  following  Extracts  from  the  Editor's  J4v*rH$ewent,  which  will  be  published 
with  the  first  Part  After  briefly  stating  the  Utility  of  the  Work,  and  the  Object 
which  the  Author  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  when  he  wrote  it,  and  .bestowing  on 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Stackhonse  the  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  Editor  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  Stackhouse's  History,  however,  is  not  n  perfect  work  *  nor  is  perfection  to  be 
44  looked  for  in  any  work  of  the  kind.  In  every  detail  of  the  Divine  operations,  as 
44  well  of  grace  as  of  nature,  obscurities  and  difficulties  are  to  be  expected ;  obscuri* 
44  ties  which  human  sagacity  cannot  penetrate,  and  difficulties  which  the  most  highly- 
44  improved  talents  will  never  be  able  wholly  to  remove  *  but  the  discoveries  that  nave 
44  lately  been  made  in  different  departments  of  science,  and  the  light  that  has  been 
44  thrown  upon  many  nets  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  enable  a  man  of  mo* 
44  derate  talents  to  remove  many  difficulties  which  could  not  be  removed  by  our  Au- 
"  thor  i  and  the  means  of  removing  the  remainder  will  be  gradually  furnished  by  the 
44  most  infallible  of  all  discoverers    Time. 

44  It  was  my  access  to  many  of  these  discoveries,  and  by  no  means  an  overweening 
41  confidence  in  my  own  powers  or  attainments,  that  first  induced  me  to  undertake  a 
44  new  edition  of  this  worki  and  that  the  reader  may  not  expect  from  my  labours 
"  more  than  I  have  attempted  to  perform,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  to  him  toe  extent 
41  of  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view* 

44  In  the  character  of  a  Deist,  the  Author  urges  against  the  Scripture  History,  ©b- 
44  jectiotts,  of  which  some  are  shrewd  and  plausible  i  whilst  the  answers  by  which  he 
44  repels  these  objections  have  been  very  generally  censured  as  prolix  and  feeble* 
44  The  censure  appears  to  me  to  be  often  unjust  An  objection  to  an  event  of  great 
44  antiquity  may  be  rendered  striking  and  plausible  in  a  very  few  words,  merely  by 
44  concealing  from  the  reader*  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  it  occur- 
"  red  i  whilst  the  answer,  containing  a  full  and  clear  view  of  these  manners  and  opi- 
44  niens,  camlet  be  given  bnt  in  a  large  detail.  Objections,  therefore,  to  ancient 
41  truths,  may  be  short  and  striking,  whilst  the  meet  satisfactory  answers  that  can  be 
44  made  to  them  must  be  more  or  less  prolix. 

41  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  some  of  our  Author's  answers  to  objec- 
44  tioas,  which  he  has  stated  with  great  force,  are  really  feebler  than  tbev  might  have 
"  been  made,  and  my  originaJpujpose  extended  no  further  than  to  give  additional 
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strength  to  these  answers,  or  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead.  But  as  I  was  pro- 
secuting that  purpose,  and  therefore  reading  the  history  with  close  attention,  I 
found  some  important  doctrines,  which  have  beea  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
stated  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  render 
the  work  more  valuable,  by  treating  the  same  truths  in  language  more  precise,  aid 
"  at  the  same  time  less  technical. 

"  The  words  of  every  living  language  are  daily  deviating,  though  by  slow  steps, 
farther  and  farther  from  their  original  meaning  t  and  many  of  those  controversies, 
which  divide  the  family  of  Christ,  are  kept  alive  only  by  the  combatants  not  ad- 
verting to  this  circumstance*  Wherever  I  found  it  overlooked  by  the  Author,  mad 
perceived,  at!  the  same  time,  that  I  could  give  precision  to  ambiguity,  by  merely 
subjoining  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  I  have  done  nothing  more ;  but  doctrines,  which  appeared  to  me   to  be 
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"  that  where  be  and  I  appear  to  differ  in  opinion,  the  reader  may  at  once  decide  be- 
w  tween  us. 

"  I  trust,  indeed,  that  this  edition  of  Stackhoose's  History  of  the  Bale  will  be 
41  found  more  valuable  than  any  preceding  edition  ;  but  as  I  certainly  am  not  able, 
"  so  I  request  the  reader  to  be  assnred  that  I  never  attempted  to  give  such  an  edition 
"  of  this  work,  as  a  countryman  of  mine  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  had  given 
"  of  the  poems  of  Virgil — an  edition  tine  mcnda  !    That  I  have  left  much  undone  that 
44  could  Date  been  performed  by  others,  no  man  can  be  more  fully  aware  than  my- 
"  self;  that  what  i  have  done  will  give  universal  satisfaction,  I  am  too  well  ae- 
"  quainted  with  the  theological  department  of  the  republic  of  letters  to  expect;  but 
"  that  my  endeavours  have  uniformly  been  to  remove  from  the  Scripture-history, 
"  difficulties  with  which  it  appears  to  the  unlearned  reader  encumbered,  and  from 
"  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  those  superstructures  of  wood,  haj,  and 
"  stubble,  under  which  they  were  long  buried,  I  am  conscious;  and  of  the  satisfaction 
"  arising  from'  that  eonseientuess  no  man  can  deprive  me.    It  will,  however,  1  ac- 
"  knowledge,  be  grateful  to  me,  to  find  that  my  labours  have  given  general  satisfac- 
"  tioh  to  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  *  ask  for  the  old  ways,  and  to  walk  therein;* 
~  for  such  a*  may  look  for  novelty  in  doetrtnts  which  have  been1  taught  near  two 
thousand  years,  must  be  disappointed.    For  any  novelty,  or  supposed  novelty  of 
"  Ungmdge,  id  the  illustration  or  those  doctrines,  1  Hate  no  other  apology  to  make,  than 
"  that  af  I  do  not  consider  any  particular  words  or  phrases  as  more  sacred  than  others, 
"  I  hate  always  employed  (hat  language,  in' which  I  could  state,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
"  cision;  thetrath,  as  I  beliete  it  to  be  in  Jesus  ;  and  should  any  pious  Christian,  who 
"  imagines  that  there  is  a  kind  of  orthodoxy  in  sound  as  well  as  in  tense,  be  offended 
"  at  the  words  employed  in  any  particular  discussion,  the  only  favour  which  I  have  to 
"  beg  of  brni,  is,  that  he  wiH  suspend  his  judgment,  and  proceed  without  prejudice, 
44  to  the  end  of*  the  reasoning,  when  I  trust  he  shaft  find  my  faith  as  Orthodox  as 
"  his  own." 

To  these  Extracts  from  the  editor's  Advertisement,  the  Publishers  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  Hie  difficulties  in  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  Which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  found  removed  in  this  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Work,  are  tihiefly  those  in  which 
modem  geologists  hate  endeavoured  to  involve  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  Creation 
and  the  General  Dfeluge*  those  which  have  arisen  from  misapprehension'  of  the  jkur- 
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dividual*,  and  expecting  In  men  whom  the  wile  represents  as*  incorrigible  sinners,  the 
virtues  and piety  of  saints. 

In  the  History  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  beet*  endeavoured  to  put  to  rest  some 
acrimonious  controversies,  by  stripping  the  questions  at  issue  of  every  thing  extra- 
neous, and  avoiding  the  use  of  all  vague  ami  ambteuous  language ;  to  account  for  the 
harmony  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that 
the  Evangelists  conducted  themselves  as  all  other  jnulchras  afltf  virtuous  men  have 
done  hi  cases  somewhat  similar :  ami  to  vindicate  the'  evidence  pit  whkh  we  believe 
the  Gospel  Miracles,  from  the  objections  urged  to  it  by  Home  and  Laplace,  with  their 
followers.  All  these  topics  and  some  ethers  of  nearly  equal  importance1,  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  Editor  in  separate  PisssjrtaUons ,-  but  it  h  hoped  that  on  a*  variety  of 
-  '•*h*-e.pass*ges  tome  light  Has  been  thrown*  likewise  by  the"  Note*  now,  fbr  the  first 
'  to  the  bottoms  of  those  pages*  iff  which  any  dittctiRiei  occur. 
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Places,  will  please  to  sea*  in  their  Namea  to  the  Rub- 
hUher»%  Messrs.  Lenesu*  and  Co.  as  no  more  will  be 
.rioted  than  are  ordered  on  Lane  Paper.  The  1m- 
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Aathor  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  Scottish  Chiefs. 

la  Foar  Volumes,  Duodecimo. 


A  DESCRIPTION 

d*  9*oyle  of  Itdri*; 

With  particular  Reference  to  their  Separation  into 
Casts;  the  Influence  of  their  Civil  Policy  and  Domestic 
Superintendence;  their  Idolatry  and  Religious  Cere- 
monies; and  the  various  Singularities  or  Customs, 
Habits,  and  Observances,  which  distinguish  them  from 
all  other  Nations :  taken  from  a  diligent  Observation 
and  Study  of  the  People,  during  a  Residence  of  many 
Years  amongst  their  various  Tribes,  la  unrestrained 
Intercourse  and  Conformity  with  their  Habits  and 
Manner  of  Late. 

By  the  ABBE  J.  A.  DUBOIS,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore, 
la  One  Volume,  Quarto. 


EUROPEAN  AND  ASIATIC  TURKEY, 
the  Manuscript  Journals  of  Modern  Travellers 

in  those  Couatries. 
Bdlted  by   ROBERT  WALPOLB,  A.  M. 
In  1  Vol.  4to.    Illustrated  with  Plates. 
This  work  will  contain  manuscript  journals,  and  re- 
marks on  parts  of  Greece,  Asia   Minor,  Syria,  and 
Hhjypf,  by  late  travellers,  and  the  Statistics,  Antiqui- 
ties, Natural  History,  and  Geography  of  those  Coun- 
tries will  be  elucidated  by  Drawings  and  Observations, 
which  have  never  yet  been  before  the  Public,  and 
which  will  communicate  Information,  as  correct  as  It  Is 
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REVOLUTION  IN  1789. 

By  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  M.P.  LL.D.  P.R.S. 

It  Is  the  wish  of  the  Author  that  this  Work  may  not 
exceed  three  volumes  in  quarto,  bat  It  may  extend 
to  four.     He  has  already  experienced  a  facility  of 
access  to  Original  Papers  greater  than,  even  with  his 
coaidence  la  thr  liberality  of  the  Age  and  Nation,  he 
could  have  veatured  to  hope.    Bat  there  are  doubtless 
many  Proprietors  of  valuable*  Papers  to  whom  he  has 
not  the  good  fortune  to  he  known,  or  of  whose  Collec- 
tions he  nas  not  heard.    Thev  are  likely  to  be  as  de- 
sirous as  any  others  to  contribute  towards  an  Authentic 
History  of  their  Country.     Trusting  in  their  liberal 
character  the   Author  ventures,  in  this  manaer,  re- 
spectfully to  solicit  information,  through    his    Pub- 
lishers, concerning  the  Historical  Papers  in  their  pos- 
session, and  to  request  access  to  their  Collections,  in 
the  manner,  and  on  the  conditions  which  thoy  may 
think  ft  to  prescribe 
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SELECT  PIECES  OP 
EARLY  POPULAR  POETRY. 

Edited  by  K,  V.  UTTBRSON,  Esq. 

la  the  Intended  work  no  piece  will  be  given  whk 
has  been  printed  subsequent  to  the  dose  of  the  161 
century;  and  as  one  object  in  view  b  to  illustrate  th 
literary  ■meat  meat  of  our  ancestors,  no  poem  can  n 
considered  aa  coming  within  the  proposed  arrange 
meat,  which  did  aot,  either  in  its  subject  matter  < 
style,  arrogate  to  itself  a  claim  to  popularity. 

The  Worn  b  not  Intended  to  exceed  Two  Volume 
of  the  same  siae  as  Ritson's  **  Ancient  Popular  Poetry 
and  printed  with  similar  types  on  drawing  pape 
Bach  poem  will  be  ornamented  with  a  wood-cut  vi 
nette,  and  to  each  will  be  preened  n  short  notice, 
glossary  to  the  whole  will  be  added. 
The  Iwtprmien  vlU  net  creese*  3ft)  Corm  «f  t*f  «tnw 
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Sabx  Smvcte,  with  an  IrrnooccnSM  and  Hot*,  tending 
x>  elucidate  the  Huron  y  and  Btauoeasparr  of  the  Work; 
it  well  as  the  Fiction  of  the  Roovn  Tab*  CarvALav  Jn 
general. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Em.  Poet  Laureate. 

The  Impression  will  be  strictly  limited  to  960  on  Post 
to.  and  so  large  Paper. 

Subscriber*  Name*  are  received  by  Meter**  Longman 
tnd  Co. 

in  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Element*  of  the  Natural  Hitter*  qfTntect*. 

By  the  Rev.  WTLLIAMKIRBY,  B.A.  F.LA 
Author  of  •*   Moaographla  apum  AngUso," 
And  WILLIAM  SPENCE,  Esq.  FX.fi. 
Volumes  the  Second  and  Third,  illustrated  with  colour- 
ed Engravings. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

of  ran 

SOUTH  OF  INDIA. 

m  An  ATBtmrr  to  tsUcs  raatsrsmT  ev  srrsoan. 

Prom  the  Origin  of  the  Hindoo  Government  of  that 

Itate,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasty 

n  1T99  ;  founded  chiefly  on  Indian  AuthoritiesjCoUect- 

?d  by  the  Author  while  officiating  for  several  Yean  as 

Political  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Mysore. 

By  COLONEL  MARK  WILK& 

Volume  Second,  Quarto. 


THE  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE  OF 

VITRUVIUS; 

Comprising  those  Books  of  the  Author  which  relate  to 
the  Public  and  Private  Edifices  of  the  Ancients. 

Past  II. 
Translated  by  WILLIAM  WTLettNS,  Jan.  MJL  P.A.8. 
bellow  of  Gonvll  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  Author  of  An- 
tiquities of  Magna  GrsBcia. 
fUuttrated  by  numerous  Sngraejktgt,  aU  of  which  Prill  be 
executed  bm  W.  Lowar. 


The  REMAINS  of  JAMES  DUSAUTOY, 

Let*  wf  Bmamutl  fMJqr*,  Cmmbrtdft, 
WITH   AN   INTRODUCTION, 
By  ROBERT  80UTHEY,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  Ac 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  SAXON  CHRONICLE, 

WITH  AN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES, 

By  the  REV.  J.  INGRAM, 
Late  Saxon  Professor  ia  the  University  of  Oxford, 

T»  which  will  b*  added, 
A  New  and  Copious  Chronological,  Topographical, 
tnd  Gloasarial  Index,  with  a  short  Grammar  of  the 
laxoa  Language,  and  aa  accurate  and  enlarged  Map 
if  England  during  the  Heptarchy, 

The  work  will  be  published  in  one  Volume,  4to.  and 
rith  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Subscriber**  Name*  are  received  by  Meter*,  Longman 
md  Co.         

THE  HISTORY  AtfD  ANTIQUITIES 

THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  AT  BATH ; 

By  JOHN  BKITTON,  F.8.A. 
In  Royal  Octavo;  also  Medium  aad  Imperial  Quarto. 
*>  correspond  with  the    Architectural  AnUqu&U*  of 
9remt  Britain;  aad  the  History  of  RedeUJfe  Church, 
SristoL  ■ 

HISTORY  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

attef  ef  CttffUtrc,  tr, 

Composed  In  Five  Books,  by  Sir  GEORGE  BUCK ;  now 
Irst  printed  entire  from  the  original  M8.  in  the  Pos- 
ession  ef  the  Editor,  with  aa  Appendix  of  Notes  and 
documents. 

By  CHARLES  YARNOLD,  Esq. 
rhe  Impression  will  consist  of  only  950  Copies,  ele- 
gantly prated  1*  Quarto,  Price  IL  lit.  6* 


BRITISH   BIOGRAPHY 

OF  TU 

gigltentto  Cemnrt; 

OOMTAf*tM  AISO, 

LIVES  OF  MOST  OF  THE  EMINENT  CHAJLACTE 
OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE  ; 
Interspersed  with  much  Original  Anecdote  austd  Crii 
cism,  and  forming  a  Standard  Book    of  Bteffereace 
such  extensive  and  varied  Information,    ma  to  be  s 
ouisite  ia  the  Libraries  of  Persons  in  eves-w 


HISTORY  OF  BRAZLL* 

VOLUME  II. 
By  ROBERT  SOUTflBY,  Esq.  Poet  Laureates 
ef  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 
In  Quarto. 


TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  Messrs.  HUMBOLDT  aad  BONPL,  ANTX 

Translated  from  the  French,  under  the  Superintend 
ence  of  M.  Humboldt, 
By  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS. 
The  Continuation,  iaSvo.  with 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

And  Translations  of  Sacred  Songs,  with  Notes,  Critics! 

and  Explanatory. 
By  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  LL.D.  FJLS.  FJLS. 
Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

OBSERVATIONS 

DISEASEs\)F°FEMALES, 

Which  are  attended  by  Discharges,  illustrated  by 

Copper-plates  of  the  Diseases,  Ac 

By  CHARLES  MANSFIELD  CLABJOB, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Surgeea  t> 

the  Queen's  Lying-in^Hespital  %  and  Lecturer  of  MaV 

wifery  in  London. 

Paav  1L-MUC0U8  DISCHARGES.  In  Royal  *» 
including  the  History  and  Treatment  of  those  Com- 
plaints which  are  attended  by  Sanguihone,  Water;, 
aad  Purulent  Discharge. 

The  Firtt  Part  may  be  had,  Price  XL  Is.  Ida, 


hx 


ELEMENTS  OF 
HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 
Exemplified  and  illustrated  by  the  Principles  of  Can* 
nology;  containing  a  connected  View  of  the  Origin, 
Progress,  Decline,  and  Fall,  of  the  several  States  as* 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time. 
By  the  REV.  J.  JOYCE. 
In  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  with  several  Maps. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

In  9  Volumes,  Octavo,  with  Plates* 


AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE 
CHEMICAL  HISTORY  AND   MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
URINARY  CALCULI. 

With  Plates. 

By  ALEXANDER  MARCET,  M.D.  F.BA 

One  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital. 


WITT'S  RECREATIONS. 

REFINED  AND   AUGMENTED  WITH  INGEKIO08  CONCEIT? 
FOR  THE  WITTIB,  AND  MERRY  MEDICINES  FOR 
THE  MELANCHOUE. 
Printed  from  the  Edition  of  1640. 
TO  which  will  bemddtd, 
Some  Prefatory  Remarks  and  Memoirs  of  8ir  John 
Mennes,  and  Dr.  Smith.   And  WIT  RESTOR'D,  ia  ss> 
verall  Select  Poems  not  formerly  pubMsht,  London, 
1656.     Also,  MUSARUM  DELICLS;  or,  the  MURES 
RECREATION,  containing  several  Pieces  of  Poettsjea 
Wit,  London,  1656. 

The  Three  Works  to  be  printed  in  Two  Volnme*,wHh 
all  the  Cuts  re-engraved  by  Mr.  Bewick. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 

BY   LONGMAN,    HURST,    REES,  ORME,    AND   BROWN, 


PATERNOSTER-ROtT. 


I  TRAVELS  IN  BRAZIL, 

VEOX 

!FKKNAMBUCO  to  8EARA;  besides  occasional  Bx- 
cartons.  Also.u  VOYAGE  to  MARRAM ;  the  whole 
exhibiting  a  Picture  of  the  State  of  Society,  daring  a 
Keeidence  of  Six  Yean  in  th<U  Country.    Illustrated 

by  Plates of  Costumes.  „.„„., 

J  By  HENRY  KOSTBR. 

i  In  One  Volume,  Quarto.   Price  81 10*. 

TRAVELS 

t  BELOOCHISTAN  AND  SIHfDF ; 

■  Accompanied  by  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Account 

of  those  Countries. 

By  LIEUTENANT  HENRY  PX>TTINGBR, 
Of  the  Honourable  Bast  India  Camp+mf*  Service; 
A^jfcitant  to  the  Resident  at  the  Court  of  his  Highness 
'the  Feishwa;  and  late  Assistant  and  Surveyor  with  the 
Mi— tons  to  Binds)  and  Persia.  _  _      _ 


I 


in  of  tee 

Boards.* 


ANNALS 


REIGN  OF  KING  GBORQE  THE  THIRD; 
rnoJC  its  coxxKxexXKJrr,  10  tub  aguBau.  peaci  i*  111 

THAU  1816. 

By  JOHN  AKIN,  M.D. 
re  Vols.  eve.    Price  R  6s. 


THE  ENTIRE  WORKS 

er 
HKsTRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY,  AND  SIR 
THOMAS  WYATT,  THE  ELDER. 
Containing  mash  new  and  carlo**  Matter,  wfth  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory*  Ac  Ac. 
By  G.  P.  NOTT,  D.D.  PJS.A. 
Late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
%•  The  Publication  will  be  comprised  In  9  Vols.  4to. 
embellished  with  highly-finished  Portraits,  Ac     The 
Number  printed  will  be  Unified  to  00  Copleson  Royal 
4H&,  and  S&o  on  Demy  4to» 

Price  It.  7s.  tmolit  and  111.  lis.  lergs  Pujwr. 

SPEECHES 

Of  the  LATE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE, 
fa  four  Volumes,  Octavo.    Price  9*.  16*. 

At—%  The  SPEBCUB8  of  *he  Right  Hon.  CHARLES 
JAMES  POX,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Six  Vols. 
Svo.  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loan 
Baamnm.    Price  41.  is.  Boards. 

SPEECHES  in  Parliament  of  the  Right  Hon.  WIL- 
LIAM WINDHAM;  with  some  Account  of  his  Life.  By 
Thomas  Amtot,  Esq.    In  Three  Vols.  8vo.  \L  16*.  Bdt. 

8PEBCBM6  of  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  PHILPOT 
CURRAN,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  The  4th 
Edition.    In  Sto.  Price  Its. 

SPEECHES  of  the  late  Right  Horn.  WILLIAM  PITT. 
3  Vols.  8ro.  New  Edition. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL 
(ECONOMY. 

By  ths)  Author  of  «  Conversation*  on  Chemistry.*1 

In  One  thick  Volume,  Duodecimo* 

Price  ft. 


OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOLCROFT, 
Written  by  Himself,  and  continued  to  the  Time  of  his 

Beathufrom  his  Diary,  Notes,  and  other  Papers. 

Is  Three  Volumes  tfsno.  with  an  original  Portrait,  after 

Opie,  Price  It  U.  Beards. 


[  THE  ANTIQUARY,  a  Novel. 

'    By  «he  AUTHOR  of  "WtrwrnMr  and  6tnr  MAmaine,* 
,  U  Three  Vola*»et,iam0.r^ice  It  W.  Board*. 


EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1814.— In  Octave. 

Price  It  Is.  Beardi, 

Also  may  be  had*  any  of  the  former  Volumes. 


SOME  ACCOUNT 
or  ths 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  LOPE  FELIX 
DE  VEGA  CARPIO. 

By  HENRY  RICHARD  LORD  HOLLAND. 
A  new  Edition,  with  Additions.    In  Two  Vols,  small  6ro« 

Price  It  Is.  Bearde. 


fittev&ottit 


LIFE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  Silt 

ROBERT    WALPOLE, 

Earl  of  Or  ford, 

Drawn  from  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic 

Papers  never  before  published. 

By  WILLIAM  COREL  Archdeacon  of  Wilts. 

A  new  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.  Svo. 

Price  8t  8s,  Boars*. 

AUo%  MEMOIRS  of  HORATIO  LORD  WALPOLE,  in 
Two  Vols.  8to.  illustrated  with  80  Portraits,  Price 
It   I3t<  Boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  KINGS  ef  SPAIN  of  the  HOUSH 
of  BOURBON,  from  the  Accession  of  Pmurthe  Fsm 
to  the  Death  of  Cnsnxsn  the  Tmao,  1700— 1T&S.  Drawn 
from  unpublished  Documents  and  Secret  Papers, 
6  Vols.  8v  o,  Si.  Bds. 


THE  STATE  LOTTERY— A  Dream. 

Bt  SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 

AIAO, 

THOUGHTS  ON  WHEELS— A  Poem. 

By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Author  ef  the  Wanderer 
of  SwiUerlaad,  Ac— In  One  VaJL  Octavo. 


SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS; 


Quarterly  Report  qf   Case*  in  Surgery ; 

THJtATKD 

IN  THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL.  IN  THE  CANCER 
ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  IN  PRIVATE  PRACTICE. 

Embracing  nn  Account  of  the  Anatomical  and  Pntholo* 

gleal  Researches  in  the  School  of  Windmill  Street. 

By  CHARLES  BELL. 

CLOfKXtr  rniHTBD  IN  DEXT  OCTAVO,  WITH  IHeaAVIBQS. 

PARTS  I.  and  II.— Price  6s.  each. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

on  ma 

Diseaset  qf  the  Urinary  Organ  $ ; 

Particularly  those  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate  Gland,  and 

Urethra.— Tllnstrnted  by  Cases  and  Engravings. 

By  JOHN  HOWSHIP.  ^^       ^ 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In  London; 

and  Memhrr  of  the  Medioo-Cidrnrgicnl  Societv. 

Price  lis. 


MONAOTIC  AND  BARONIAL  REMA  INS, 

ByJ.a.PARRYN8. 
la  Two  Vols mei.  royal  8ve«    Illustrated  by  ftpwnrds  of 
iagravir-     "** 


100 


ings  of  Casfrelmted  Mansions,  Ac 
Price  *t 


PRACTICAL  SERMONS, 

By  RICHARD  PRICE,  D.D.  FJL8.    InlvoLSr*. 
Price  Wt.  est. 


f  VEDICO-CHIRUftGICAL  TftANS- 
L  ACTIONS, 

■bibbed  by  the  Medical  and  Chlrurgical  Society  of 
"     London.    Volume  the  Seventh.    Art  Second. 

Price  i*t.  Board* 
Any  of  the  preceding  Volumes  may  be  had  separate. 

MEMORANDUMS 

OF  a 

Residence  in  France  in  the  Wmier  o/  1815-16, 


Remarks  on  French  Society  and  Manners. 
with  a  Description  of  the  Catacombs,  and  Notices  or 
some  other  Objects  of  Cariosity  and  Works  of  Art,  not 
Utherto  described*— Price  13*. 


UNITARIANISM  INCAPABLE  OF 
VINDICATION, 


T1» 

Rev.  James  Yates's  Vindication  of  Uniiariamsm, 

By  RALPH  WARDLAW, 

Minister  oftbe  Gospel,  Glasgow,   la  Octavo. 

Price  Ma 

THE 

POETS  PILGRIMAGE  TO  WATERLOO. 

By  R0BBRT  SOUTHS Y,  Esq. 
Poet  laureate,  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Acadeary, 

and  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

la  One  Volume,  lftmo.  iputtrated  by  Bight  Engravings, 

Price  lOf.64.  Boards. 

Altff.  by  the  same  Author, 

RODERICK,  the  fast  of  the  Goths,  9  vols.  Ids.  CURBS 

of  KBH  AM  A,  a  vols,  las.  THALABA,  S  vols.  1*».  JOAN 

of  ARC,  flTols.  16s.   MADOC,S  vols.  16c;  and  MINOR 

POEMS,  3  vols.  18*.  Boards. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION ; 

Befog  a  CRITICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  most  celebrated 
Pveae  Work*  of  Fiction*  from  the  earliest  Greek  Ro- 
mances to  the  Novels  of  the  present  Age. 
By  JOHN  DUNLOP,  Bsq. 
In  S  Vols,  post  8vo.  the  sd  Edition,  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved,  Price  2L  at.  Bds. 

ESSAYS        *    ; 

|  OK 

Hypochondriacal  and  other  Nervous  Affections. 

By  JOHN  REID,  MJX 

Of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  late 

Physician  to  the  Plnsbary  Dispensary* 

InSvo.  Price  9*.  Bds. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY. 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON, 
Refios  Professor  of  Nataral  History  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 
The  Snoem  Eomov,  with  nmmeroas  Plates,  Hmstra- 
tive  of  the  ▼arioas  Crystallisations  that  occar  In  the 
Mineral  Kingdom. 
|a  Three  large  Volumes,  Svo.  Price  ft  13a  ad.  Bds. 


SCRIPTURAL  ESSAYS, 

Adapted  to  the  Holydays  of  the  Csmrchi  «i 
containing  a  Commentary  on  the  fUmlism 
tions  adapted  to  the  present  Times. 

By  Mrs.  WEST. 
Aathor  of  ••  Letters  to  a  Yoaag 

In  f  TObblSmo. 


MEMORIE  of  the  SOMERVILLES ; 

Befog  a  History  of  the  Baronial  House  of  Somerrllle, 
published  from  the  original  Manuscript,  In  the  Posses- 
sion of  the  present  noble  Representative  of  the  Family. 

By  JAMES,  ELEVENTH  LORD  SOMERV1LLB. 

In  Two  Vols.  8to.  with  Two  Portraits  and  Nine  other 

Engravings,  Price  2L  a*,  or  in  royal  Svo.  3L  Me.  Bds. 


SERMONS, 


UNION  OF  TRVTm%  RBA80N%  AND 
in  tbs  at  mum  ow  ran 


By  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  EDWAKD 

TURNOUR,A~M. 
Of  Saint  Mary  Hull,  Oxford;  late  Cerate  of 
Middlesex;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Dowaner 
Wlatertoa. 

In  1  toL  Svo,  Price  1* .  Be*. 


ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 

*  Comprehending  the  Principles  and  Rales  of  the  Lan- 

£>age ;  illustrated  by  appropriate  Exercises,  and  a 
ey  to  the  Exercises. 

By  LTNDUSY  MURRAY. 
The  Third  Edition,  (corrected  and  much  enlarged), 

in  9  Vols.  Svo.  Price  It  U.  Boards. 
%•  The  Third  Edition  of  this  work  has  been  very 
considerably  Improved.  The  first  volume,  besides 
many  corrections  and  illustrations  of  particular  pas- 
i  aages,  contains  more  than  Fort*  Pmgee  of  additional 
matter.  And,  in  the  second  volume,  will  be  found, 
under  the  head  of  Parsing,  a  large  number  of  recent 
Exercises,  exhibited  in  a  peculiar  form,  or  f  ome  of  tilt 
more  difficult  rules  of  Grammar. 


An  Ittmetrathm  of  the  Sacred  Scrtptmo, 

By  am  Explnsmmaw  Application  of  the  Vuetinsm 

Manners  of  the  a^erattttoas; 

Jews,  therein  alluded  to.    Collected 

celebrated  Travellers,  and  the  mast  enrntmenx 

By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  BURDER,  A.M 

Imte  of  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge,  ax.  Ac  <__ 

IaSVols.8vo.  Price  11 is.  Bds.  the  Fifth  MditJoa, 

siderably  enlarged. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND, 

atfltff  of  €ttrigRll.  *C» 
Collected  out  of  Memoirs  writer  his  own 
ther  with  the  King's  Advice  to  his  Son, 
Jesty^Will. 

Published  by  Command  of  his  Royal 
Prince  Regent,  from  the  original  Stuart 
which  bad  been  carefully  preserved  at 
Family  of  the  Pretender,  and  are  new 
Carlton  House. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  CLARKE,  hLM.  FJUaV 
Historiographer  to  the  aUng.Cbaplaiato  the  Houeehsld. 
and  Librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
la  8  large  Volumes,  Quarto,  Price  «.«*.  In 


TRAVELS   OF   ALI  BEY. 

In  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Turkey,  between  the  Years  180*  and  ltox 
WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 
In  Two  Volumes,  ato.  with  nearly  loo  Bngtafinp, 
Price  el.  6s.  Boards. 
Aii  Brr  has  been  long  known  to  Men  of  Science  » 
various  parts  of  Europe.    Travelling  as  a  Mi 
and  Prince,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give,  am 
curious  matter,  some  new  and  Interesting 
which  no  Christian  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

By  8HARON  TURNER,  F.  8,  A. 
Volume  the  Second. 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I 
Edward  II.  Edward  ID.  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  sad 
Henry  V.- Also  the  History  of  Religion  In  Englaad- 
The  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  of  the  Bngmmlmv 
guage  and  Prose  Literature. 
In  ato.  Price  %L  U.  Boards. 

Aho,  ay  the  earns  Anther, 
The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Cm- 
quest,  to  the  Accession  of  Edward  the  First.   In  «u\ 
Price  If.  16*.  Boards. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO  8AX0N8,  comprisiaf 
the  History  of  England  up  to  the  Norman  Conauest,  is 
Two  Vols.  ato.  the  8econd  Edition,  Price  St  St.  Bds. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BRITISH  8PBCIMEN*\ 
Deposited  In  the  Geological  Collection  of  the  Beyal 

Institution. 
By  WILMLuM  THOMAS  BRANDS,  F.&J. 
In  Svo,  Price9v.Be*. 
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Stanford  University  Library 

Stanford,  California 


In  order  that  other*  wj  mm  thi»  book,  platan 
retnm  ll  m  «wn  m  pOMlUe,  bat  not  later  than 
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